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DEDICATION. 


TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Mr pean Sta, 


Every liberal motive that can actuate an 
“author ia the dedication of his labours, ‘con- 
cura jn directing me to you, as person 
to whom the following ‘Work should be in- 
scribed. 

Tf there be a pleasure in celebrating the 
distinguished merit of a contem mix. | 
ed with a certain degree of vanity not alto- ; 
gether inexcusable, in appearing fully sen- 
sible of it, where can I find one, in compli 
menting whom I can with more general ap. 
probation gratify those feelings? Your 
excellence not only in the Art over which 
hey have long presided with unrivalled fame, 

wut also in Philosophy and elegant Litera- 
ture, is well known to the present, and will 
continue to be the admiration of future 
‘Your equal and placid temper, your variety 
of conversation, your true politeness, by 


which you are so amiable in private society, pose 


and that enlarged hospitality which has long 
made your house a common centre of union 
for the great, the accomplished, the learned, 
and the ingenious ; all these qualities I can, 
in perfect confidence of not being accused of 
flattery, ascribe to you. 

Ifa'man may indulge an honest pride, in 
having it known to the world, that he has 
been thought ilar ded particular attention 
by a person of the first eminence in the age 
in which he lived, whose company has been 
universally courted, I am justified in avail- 
tng myself of the usual privilege of a Dedi- 
cation, when I mention that there has been 
a long‘and uninterrupted friendship between 





us. 
If gratitude should be acknowledged for 
favoult received, I have tis opportonity, | 
my dear Sir, most sincerely to thank you 
for the many happy hours which T ome: to 
your kindness, for the cordiality with 
which you have at all times been pleased to 
welcome me,—for the number of valuable 
“acquaintance to whom you have introduced 
me,—for the noctes canaque Deém, which I 
have enjoyed under your roof. 

Tf work should be inscribed to one who 
ia muster of the subject of it, and whose ap- 


{ tion. But it seems 3 jus 


probation, therefore, must ingure it credit 
and success, the Life of Dr. Johnson is, with 
priety, dedicated to Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, who was the intimate and 
beloved friend of that t man ; the friend 
whom he declared to be “ the most invul- 
nerable man he knew; whom, if he should 
quarrel with him, he should find the most 
ifficulty how to abuse.” You, my dear 
Sir, studied him, and knew him well: you 
venerated and admired him. Yet, lumi- 
nous a8 he was upon the whole, you perceiv- 
ed all the shades which mingled in the grand 
composition ; al the little peculiarities and 
alight blemishes which marked the literary 
Colossus. Your very warm commeniation 
of the specimen which I gave in my “ Jour~ 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” of my being 
able to preserve his conversation in an aue 
thentic and lively manner, which opinion 
the Public has confirmed, was the best en- 
com t for me to persevere fn my pur 
‘producing the whole of my stores. 
In one respect, this Work, will, in some 
passages, be different from the former. In 
my “Tour,” I was almost unboundedly 
open in my communications, and from my 
eagerness to display the wonderful fertility 
readiness of Jobnson’s wit, freely shew- 
ed to the world its dexterity, even when I 
was myself the object of it. I trusted that 
I should be liberally understood, as know- 
ing very well what I was about, and by no 
means as simply unconscious of the pointed 
effects of the mere Town, indeed, iat L 
was 21 t enough to suppose that the te- 
nour of the rest of the’ ook would sufficient- 
ly guard me against such a strange iraputa- 
d too well of the 
world; for, though I could scarcely believe 
it, I have been undoubtedly informed, that 
many persons, especially in distant quarters, 
not penetrating enough into Johnson's cha- 
racter, cag o aete understaes his mete of se 
ing s, have arraigned my judge- 
ment, instead of seeing that I was sensible 
of all that they could chserve. 
Tt is related of the great Dr. Clarke, that 
when in one of his leisure hours he was un- 
fing himself with a few friends in the 
‘most playful and frolicksome manner, be 
A 








iv ADVERTISEMENT 10 THE FIRST EDITION. 
observed Beau Nash approschings upon beexposed. This, however, [have mand, 

i My boys, s0 as to occasion no diminution of the pid}, 
said he, be grave: here comes a sure which my book should afford; though 
ool.” ‘The world, my friend, [ have found malignity may sometimes be disappointed 
to he a great fool, as to that particular on of its gratifications. 
which it has become necessary to speak very 
lainly. I have, therefore, in this Work 
een more reserved ; and though ¥ tell no- | 
thing but the truth, I have stilf kept in my 
mind that the whole truth is not always to London, April 20, 1791. 






‘Lam, my dear Sir, 
Your much obliged friend, 
And faithful humble servant, 
Jamzs Boswxtu. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I at last deliver to the world a Work; with,—“Y think I have read;"—or “If I 
which I have long promised, and of which, ! remember right ;” when the originals may 
I am afraid, too high expectations kave been | be examined. 
raised. The delay of its publication must! I beg leave to express my warmest thanks 
be imputed, in a considerable degree, to the : to those who have been pleased to favour 
extraordinary zeal which has been shewn by , me with communications and advice in the 
distinguished persons in all quarters to sup- | conduct of my Work. But 1 cannot suill- 
ply me with additional information concern. | ciently acknowledge my obligations to my 
ing its iMlustrious subject; resembling in friend Mr. Maton, who was so guod as to 
this the grateful tribes of ancient nations, of allow me to read to him almost the whole 
which every individual was eager to throw ; of my manuscript, and make suck remarks 
atone upon the grave of a departed Hero, as were greatly for the advantage of the 
and thus to share in the pious otlice oferect- Work ; though it is but fair to him to men- 
ing an honourable monument tohis memory. | tion, that upon many occasions I differed 

‘Lhe labour and anxious attention with | from him, and followed my own judgement. 
which 1 have collected and arran; the | I regret exceedingly that I was deprived 
materials of which these volumes are com- ° of the benefit of his revision, when not mot 
posed, wili hardly be conceived by those than one halfof the book had passed through 
who read them with careless facility. The the press; but after having completed 
stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by. very laborious and admiruble edition of 
which so many conversations were preserved, SnaxsPEane, for which he generously would 
I myself, at some distance of time, contem- accept of no other reward but that fame 
plate with wonder ; and I must be allowed | which he has so deservedly obtained, be 
to suggest, that the nature of the Work in | filled his promise of a long wished-for visit 
other respects, as 1t consists of innumerable | to his relations in lreland ; from whence hix 
detached particulars, all which, even the! safe return finibis A desired by his 
most minute, I have spared no pains to as-' friends here, with all the classical ardour of 
certain with a scrupulous authenticity, has Sic te Diva potens Cypri; for there is no 
occasioned a degree of trouble far beyond manin whom more elegant and worthy qua- 
that of any other species of composition. lities are united ; and whose society, there- 
Were I to detail the books which I have fore, is more valued by those who know him. 




















consulted, and the inquiries which I have 
found it necessary to make by various chan- ° 
nels, 1 should probably be thought ridicu- j 
lously ostentatious. Let me only observe, | 
as a specimen of my trouble, that I bave 
sometimes been obliged to run half over 
London, in order to fix a date correctly ; 
which, when I had accomplished, I well 
knew would obtain me no praise, though a 
failure wookd have been to my’ discredit 
nd afler all, per as it may be, 
shall not be surprised if omissions oF mi 
takes be pointed out with invidious severity. 
T have also been extremely careful as to the 
exactness of my quotations ; holding that 
there in a respect due to the public, which 
should oblige every Author to attend to this, . 
and never to presume to introduce them | 








It is painful to me to think. that while 

1 was carrying on this Work, several of 
those to whom it would have been most in- 
teresting have died. Such melancholy dis. 
appointments we know to be incident to hu. 
manity; but we do not feel them the less, 
Let me particularly lament the Reverend 
‘Tuomas Wanton, and the Reverend Dr. 
Apaus, Mr. Wanton, amidst his variety 
of genius and learning, was an excellent Bi- 
ographer. His contributions to my Col- 
lection are highly estimable; and as he had 
a true relish my “Tour to the Hebrides,” 
1 trust I should now have been gratified 
with a larger share of his kind approbation. 
Dr. Apaxis, eminent as the head of a Col« 
‘a5 awriter, and asa most amiable man, 
jmown Jonwsow from his early yeara, 





ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


and was his friend through life. What rea- 
son I had to hope for the countenance of 
that venerable Gentleman to this Work, 
will appear from what he wrote to me ‘upon | 
a former occasion from Oxford, November | 
17, 1785 :—* Dear Sir, I hazard this letter, | 
not knowing where it will find yous tothank | 
‘ou for your very agreeable ‘ Tour,’ which - 
Yfound ere on iny return from the coun- | 
try, and in which vou have depicted our 
friend so perfectly to my fancy, in every at- 
titude, every scene and situation, that 1 
have thought myselfin the company, and of 
the party almost throughout. It hesgiven , 
ve neral satisfaction; and those who 
have found most fault with a passage here | 
and there, have agreed that they could not 
help going through, and being entertained | 
with the whole. “I wish, indeed, some few | 
sgtoss expressions had been softened, and 
few of our hero's foibles had hecu a little 
more shaded; but it is useful to see the 
‘weaknesses incident to great minds; and 
you have given us Dr. Johnson's authority, 
that in history all ought to be told.” : 
Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a 
just representation of Dr. Jouxson I could 
‘not conceal. Nor will I suppress my satis. 
faction in the consciousness, that, by record. 
ing 6o considerable a portion of the wisdom | 
and wit of * the brightest ornament of the 
eighteenth century,”* I have largely provi- 
ded for the instruction and entertainment 
of mankind. 
London, April 20, 179 





ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


‘Tuar I was anxious for the success of a 
‘Work which had employed much of my 
time and labour, I do not wish to conceal: 
but whatever doubts I at any time enter- 
tained, have been entirely removed by the 
very favourable reception with which it has 
heen honoured. ‘That reception has exci- 
ted my best exertions to render my Book 
more perfect ; and in this endeavour I have 
had the assistance not only of some of my 
particular triends, but of many other learned 
and ingenious men, by which I have been 
enabled to rectify ‘some mistakes, and to 
enrich the Work with many valuable addi- 
tions. These I have ordered to be printed 
separately in quarto, for the accommodation 
of the purchasers of the first edition. May 
I be permitted to say that the typography 
vf both editions does honour to the press of 
°Mr. Henny Batpwr, now Master of the 
‘Worshipful Company of Stationers, whom I 
have long known a worthy man and an 
obliging friend. 














‘* Set Mr. Matone’s Prefoce to his edition of Shaks- 
‘peare, 








In the strangely mixed scenes of human 
leasing and paintule” OF this truth, the 
jing and painful this truth, the 
of tte § present Work furnishes a 
Etrlking instance. Tt was highly gratifying 
to me that my friend, Sir Josuua ltey- 
XOxps, to whom it is inscribed, lived to pe- 
Tuse it, and to give the strongest testimony 
to its fidelity ; but before a second edition, 
which he contributed to improve, could be 
finished, the world has been deprived of that 
most valuable man: a loss of which the re~ 
will be deep, and lasting, and exten- 
sive, proportionate to the felicity which he 
diffused through a wide circle of admirers 
and friends. 
In reflecting that the illustrious subject 
of this Work, by being more extensively 
and intimately known, however elevated 
before, has risen in the veneration and love 
of mankind, I feel a satisfaction bevond what 
famecan afford. We cannot, indeed, too much 
or too often admire his wonderful powers of 
mind, when we consider that the principal 
store of wit and wisdom which this Work 
contains was not a particular selection 
from his general conversation, Lut was 
perely his occasional talk at such times as 
had the good fortune to be in his com- 
pany ; and, without doubt, af bis discourse 
at other periods had been collected with the 
same attention, the whole tenor of what he 
uttered would have been found equally ex- 
cellent. 

His strong, clear, and animated enforce- 
ment of religion, morality, loyalty, and sub- 
ordination, while it delights and improves 
the wise and the good, will, I trust, prove 
2n effectual antidote to that detestable so- 

istry which has been lately ngeried from 

‘rance, under the false name of Philosophy, 
and with a malignant industry has been em- 
ployed against the peace, good order, and 

Ppiness of society, in our fice and pros- 
perous country; but, thanks be to Gov, 
without producing the pernicious effects 
which were boped for by its propagators. 

Tt seems ta me, in my moments of self- 
complacency, that this extensive biographi- 
cal Work, however inferior in its nature, 
nay, in one respect, be assimilated to the 
Oprsser. Amidst a thousand entert 
ing and instructive episodes the Hzao 
never long out of sight; for they are all 
in some degree connected with him; and 
He, the whole course of the History, is 
exhibited by the Author for the best advan- 
tage of his renders t 

asia ee a 

Should there be any cold-blooded and mo 
rose mortals who really dishke this Book, I 
‘will give them a story to apply. When the 
great Duke or Maxztaorovan, accum- 
panied by Loan Capooan, was one day re- 























vi ADVERTISEMENTS TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH EDITIONS. 


connoitring the army in Flanders, a heavy | ously as he could. In the present edition 
rain came on, and they both called for their ' they have been distributed in their proper 


cloaks. Lozp Capocan’s servant, a places. In revising his volumes for a new, 
humoured alert lad, brought his Lotter edition, he had ‘4 ited out where some of 
in a minute. The Duke's servant, a lazy these materials iid be inserted ; but un- 


sulky dog, wes so sluggish, that his Grace 
being wet to the skin, reproved him, and 
had for answer witha grunt, “I came as fast 
as I could;” upon which the Duke calmly 
said,— Canocax, I would not for a thou- 
sand pounds have thet fellow's temper” 
‘There are some men, I believe, who have, 
vr think they have, a'very small share of 


fortunately, in the midst of his labours, he 
was seized with a fever, of which, to the 
great of all his friends, he died on the 
Yoth of May, 1795. All the Notes that he 
had written in the margin of the copy which 
had he in part revised, are here teithfully 
preserved; and a few new Notes have been 
‘added, principally by some of those friends 
to whom the Author in the former editions 


vanity. Such may speak ‘of their literary 
fame in a decorous atyle of diffidence. But | acknowledged his obligations. 'Those sub- 
I confess, that Tam so formed by nature and ' seribed with the letter B. were communi- 
hy habit, that to restrain the effusion of cated by Dr. Buawey; those to which the 
delight, on having obtained such fame, to letters J. B. are annexed, by the Rev. J. B. 
me would be truly painful. Why then | Braxeway, of Shrewsbury, to whom Mr. 
should I suppress it? Why “out of the | Boswext acknowledged himself indebted 
abundance of the heart” should I not speak? | for some judicious remarks on the first edi- 
Let me then mention with a warm, but no | tion of his Work ; and the letters J. B.—O. 
insolent exultation, that I have been re- | are annexed to some remarks furnished by 

aled with spontancous praise of my Work | the Author's second son, a student of Bra- 

"y many and various persons eminent for | zen-Nose College in Oxford. Some valuable 
their rank, learning, ‘talents, and accom. | observations were communicated by Jamrs 
plishments; much of which praise I have | Bixpter, Esq. First Commissioner in the 
under their hands to be reposited in my ar- | Stamp-Office, which have been acknow- 
chives at Auchinleck, An honourable and ' ledged in their proper places. For all those 
reverend friend speaking of the favourable , without any signature, Mr. Maton® is an- 
reception of my volumes, even in the circles swerable—Every new remark, not written 
of fashion and elegance, said to me, « by the Author, for the sake of distinction, 
have made them all talk Johnson.” has been enclosed within crotchets; in one 
I may add, I have Johnsonised the land; instance, however, the printer, by mistake, 
and { trust they will not only talk, but | has affixed this mark to a note relative ta 
think, Johnson. } the Rev. Tuoxas Fyscue Pauwen, which 

To enumerate those to whom I have been was written by Mr. Boswext, and there. 
thus indebted, would be tediously ostenta- ' fore ought nut to have been thus distin. 
tious, I cannot, however, but name one, ' guished, 
whose praise is truly valuable, not only on | | I hare only to add, that the proof sheets 
account of his knowledge and abilities, but ' of the present edition not having pi 
‘on account of the magnificent, yet danger. | through my hands, I am not answerable for 
‘ous embassy, in which he is now employed, | any t phical errors that may be found 
which makes every thing that relates to ‘in it. Having, however, been printed at 
him peculiarly interesting. Lorp Ma- | the very accurate press of Mr. Baldwin, I 
cantNeY favoured me with his own copy ' make no doubt it will be found not less per. 
of my book, with a number of notes, of . fect than the former edition; the greatest 
which I have availed m On the first care having been taken, by correctness and 
Jeaf I found in his Lord and-writing, _ elegance to do justice to one of the most in- 
‘an inscription of such high commendation, | structive and‘ entertaining works in the 
that even ¥, vain as I am, cannot prevail on | English language. 
myself to publish it. 
| April 6, 2709. 


July 1, 1798 























Epa. Marore. 


| ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
ADVERTISEMENT TO THE | FOURTH EDITION. 


THIRD EDITION. a ss i 

Im this edition are inserted some new 

Szvenat valuable letters, and other cu- | letters, of which the greater part bas heen 
rious matter, having been communicated to ' obligingly communicated by the Reverend 
the Author too late to be arranged in that _ Doctor Vyse, Rector of Lambeth. Those 
chronological erder which he tad endea- ‘ written by Dr. Jouxson concerning bis 
youred uniformly to observe in his work, be mother in her last illness, furnish a new 
was obliged to introduce them in his second : of his great picty and tenderness of 
edition, ty way of ADDENDa, as commodi- i and therefure cannot but be accept 


CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 


able to the readers of this very 
work. Some new Notes also have 
added, which, as well as the observations in 
serted in the third edition, and the letters 
now introduced, are car’ fully included within 
crotchets, that the Author may not be an- 
awerable for any thing which had not the 
sanction of his approbation. ‘The remarks 
of his friends are distinguished as formerly, 
except those of Mr. Manone, to which the 
letter M. is now subjoined. ‘Those to which 
the letter K. is affixed, were communicated 
by my learned friend, the Reverend Doctor 
EARNEY, formerly Senior Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, 





, Dublin, and now beneficed in 
the diocese of Raphoe in Ireland, of which 
he is Archdeacon. 

Of a work which has been before the 
Public for thirteen yeara with increasing 
approbation, and of which near four thousan 
pies have been dispersed, it ia not neces- 

to say more; yet I cannot refrain from 
ling, that, highly as it is now estimated, 
it will, I am confident, be still more valued 
by posterity a century hence, when all the 
actors in the scene shall be numbered with 
the dead; when the excellent and extraor- 
dinary man, whose wit and wisdom are here 
recorded, shall be viewed at a still greater 
distance; aud the instruction and enter~ 
tainment they afford will at once produce 
reverential gratitude, admiration, and de- 


light. ee 
June 20, 1804. 






ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
FIFTH EDITION. 


Ix this fifth edition some errors of the 
press, which had crept into the text and 
notes, in consequence of repeated im) 
sions, have been corrected. Two letters 
written by Dr. Jouwson, and acveral new 
notes, have been added; by which, it is 
hoped, this valuable work is still further 
improved. 

£.M. 
January 1, 1902. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 


Prose Works* of Sauumt Jonxson, LL.D. 


[N,B, Te, those which he, hisnelf acknowl 
added arknow!, ‘To those which may be fally 
To bobs from ictorsal evidence, is added intorm. evi 





rilng He Labia Wropaatign of Popes Mesiahy, a 
: tin ‘Translation, 

London, and ‘his Vanity of Human Wiches smiated 
From Juvenni his Prologue on the of Drury 
Lane Theatre by Mr. Wong f= his hegel A 
they ave very numerous, aid in general shorts 
fave ‘promised « cornplcte edition of them, dn witch [ 
shall with the utmost care ascertaln their authenticity, 
i ifustrate them with aoter and varlous readings: 








vu 
1738. Aznipgewznr and Tranatation of Lobo's Voyage 


to ia. acknowl, 
1738, Part of 's translation of Father Paul Sarpl's Ile 
‘of the Council of Trent, acknow!. 








at “Asti marks ster tone shoes mee ately 
wien *T'tiow not whether any perf 
Sow tobe found 








For the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Preface. intern. evid, 
Lite of Father Paul. acknowl, 
1733, A coruplete vindication of the Licenser of the 
Stage from the malicious and scandalous asper- 
ions of Mr. Brooke, author of Gustavus Vase, 


‘cknowl, 
prophereal Insertplon fi rnonkish fhmey ately ie 

Iscriptlon 1s reomkise Sheer lately de 
ESeered near Lynne, in Norfolk? by Puouus Bat 
fannicvs, acknowl. 





For the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Life of Boerhaave. acknow!, 





spin ae oe Tamme seese 
yee Ria eat ay hae 


{a70. For the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Pretnee, intern. evid. 
Life of Admiral Drake. aeknowt. 
Life of Admiral Blake. acknow?. 
Life of Philip Barretier. arknow!, 
Euay on Epltanhs, acknowi. 


1741. For the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Preface. intern. evid, 

A free translation of the Jests of Hierocles, with an in- 
‘troduction, intern, cold. 

Debate on the Humble Petition and Advice of the 
Rump Panlment to Cromwell in 1057. to aseume 
the Title of King; abrhiged, m |, and dis 
ested. intern. eri, 

‘Translation of Abbé Guyon’s Dissertation on the 
‘Armazms. intern. evid. 

‘Translation of Foutenclie’s Panegyric on Dr. Morin. 
‘Sutern, cid, 


1742, ‘Por fhe Gentleman's Magazine. 


Roswanee 
Pate, ater stn condact sh Diet 
‘of Marl acknotcl. 
‘hele of Sydenham, afterwards prefined to Di 
I Ce 
See SE een or « 
‘Chialogue ‘ot the Ligrary of the Earl of Oxterd, af 
ieigu oe rr tte ato Gad 
Soreentete peeasome df ake 
Seer Se taka Aa 








Beadgeaen, aie, Foreign Filtory. intern ol 
Eeeay.on the Description of Chiu, fron. the Fron 
“of Du Halde, ‘aterm. ect 
1743, Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr. James's Medicinal 
‘Dictionary. intern. ev. 


For the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Bretace, intern, colt ~ en 
Parlismen tes under the name of Debates 
‘he Senate &¢ Lillpat, from Now. 19, 1740, 10 Feb. 
23, 1742-3, inclusive. ‘ackncu!. 
Considerations nthe Dispute Between Crousas and 
arburton on Pope's Essay on Man, fnfern. evi. 
a Lette, snoguocitg that te Lifeof Sr. Serige ae 
Woured witt hlecontdonce, ardor eee 
Advertisement for Osborne concerning the Marlcian 
‘Catalogue, intern. evid. 
7A. Life of Richard Savage. acknort. 
Preface to the Hatleian Misce-lans. acknowl, 


i For the Gentleman's Magazine. 
Preface, intern. evid. 


vill 


2745, Miscellaneous Olservations om the Tragedy of 
‘achotn, with remares on Sir‘. 11s (Sit Thomas 
Hanmer) Editlon of Shakspeare, ad proposal 
anew Edition of that Poet, ackaatele 

1747, Plan for Dictionary of the EXatisu Law- 
‘Gvagx, addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of Ches- 
Yerfleld, aeknowt. 


For the Gentleman's Magazine. 


1748. Life of Roscommon. acknowl. 
‘Forciqn Iiistory, November, intern. evid. 


‘For Mr, Dudley's Preceptor. 


Preface. meienotet. 

‘Vision of Theodore the Hermet, acknow?. 

1780. The Ranumer, the first Paper of which was pub- 
ished 20th of March this year, and the last 17th of 
larch, 1758, the day on which Mss, Johnson died. 

Letter in the General Advertiser to excite the atten- 
‘lon of the Public to the Performance of Comus, 
which wasnext day 10 Be acted at Drury-Lane Play- 
Rouse, for the Benedt of Milton's Grand-daughter. 

















acknowl. 
‘Preface and Postscript to Lauder's let, entix 
‘ded, “* An Essay cn Milton's Use and Inutation of 





the Bfodems in his Paradise Lost,” acknowl, 
1701, Life of, Cheyne, in the Miscellany called ** The 
Student.” acknest, i 
Letter for Lauder, addressed to the Reverend Dr. 
‘Joho Dovglas, acknowledging his Praud concerning 
Milton in lernis of suitable Cantrition. acho. 
Deslication 0. the Earl of Middlesex, of Mrs, Char- 
Jotea Lennon's *" Feinale Quixote.” intern. eride 
1780. Dedication to Jon Earl of Orrery, ofS} 
‘ilustrated, by Mrs, Chatlotte Leaoox. acknowl. 
Daring thisind the following yeas he wrote and gave 
tohls much-loved frlend, Dr. Bathurst, the 
in the Adventurer, signed . acknotol. 
37H, Lite of aw, Cave inthe Geaileman’ 


's Magazine. 
x A Dictiowany, with a Grammar and History of 
Tie Eeeuien Laksvaae sebaretn ene | 
an Agent of an attempt to ascertain the. Longitude | 
1 est They te Vasant ene 
sical Needle, with 2 Table of the Variations 
‘at the mont remarkable Cities in Europe, from the 
EE 1660 to. 10 acknowl. Te he wrote for * 
Zachariah Williams, an ingenious ancient 
Welsh Gentleman, father of are “Xooe Williams, + 
whom he for many years kindly lodged in his house. 
‘At was published ‘witha Teather ‘into Ltalian, 7 





















Slanor, Toa Copy of it which he | 
forthe ‘ocieian Library at, Oxford, ie 
{acter of the late Mr. Zachariah Wil 
written by Johison. intern. evid. oma 
176 An Al vent of bis Dictionary. ekpotc. 
‘ister, which there 
‘All that are 
‘ascribed to 
Rim, although Tam confident from internal evi- 
ould except from these “* The 





‘tugal," and ** An Essay oo Architecture ™ and from 
the same evidence, Iam conSilent that he wrote 
Further Thoughts on Agriculture,” and * A Diz. 
sertation on the State of Literature and Authors.” 
‘The Dissertatian gn the Ealtaphs writiea by Pope, 
hag, afterward aclmowledged, and added to 
Midi 

Life of Sir Thomas Browne prefixed to a new Edition 
‘of his Chrlgtlan Morals. axknowt, 








In the Literary Magatine; or, Untearaat Revieto, | 
‘which began in January, 1756. ] 


His Original Essays are, ' 


‘The Proliminuy Addeess. intern. evid. i 

An Totroduction othe Political State o€ Great Bri- 
tain, outer 6 

Remarks on the Milla Dil. dntern. eri. 

Gbservations on bls Britannic Maestg’s Preaticg with 
the Eropress of tums snd the Latdgrave of Hee 
Chel, intern evi. 

‘obtervaliooe oa he Pret State of Att. intern. 











[This isa mistake. ‘The last mumber of the Hain 
Dlr appeared onthe fourtecuth of March (hres nys te 
‘Johnson died. “B.) 


CHRONOLOGICAL 





CATALOGUE 


Memoirs of Frederic 111. King of Prussia, intern, 


tat same Maga: ine his Reviews are of the fallaw- 
‘ing books" dirch's ‘History of the Royal Sox 
ey Browne's Chritian Mori" War 
Easy on the and Geniva 

You 1": Hampinn's Tranaation of Polyhina 
Thin fea Newton's Argun an prot of 
tat thelalerof Selly 

Ses Browne! 


















‘Catalogue of the Scottish Blshops.”—+" Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, Vol. XLIX"— Mlscellanies by. 
Eliaboth Harrison."—-“* Evans's Map, and Account 
Of the Middle Colontes in America.”-~"* The Cadet, 
& Military Treative,"—“' The Conduct of the Mic 
Bisiry relating to the present Wear, impartially ex- 
tern, evi. 
Mp Lenore Translation of Suly’s Wem! 
1 eter on the Case of Admiral Byng.”—"* Appeal 
to the People concerning Admiral Byng.” lan- 

















TAS EMM, Daye Jouniey, and Esafon Teas 
w ther Particulsry in Relation to the Case 
gf Admiral Hyng, by = gentleman of Oxford," ac- 


sie Jons Hanway having written an angry Answer 
to the Review of his Batay on ‘Tet, Johion in the 
same Collection made a reply to ft. ecknowl, This 
is the only instanee, 1t Ved, when he conde 
‘scended to take notice of any thing that had bea 
‘written agaiost him; and here his chief Intention 
seers to have been to make mort, 

Dedication to the Exrl of Rochford of, aol Preface to 
Hit. Payne's introduction to the Gaze of Draughts. 
acknont. 

Tatroduction to the London Chronicle, an Rreting 
‘oper which still mbsists with deserve credit, ae- 


ror Speech on the Subject of an Addreas to the 

‘Throne after the Expedition to Tochofort  Gellvered. 

Dy one of Bi Friends tn sane publle Maetng? itis 

ee Jn the Gentleman's Magssine for October, 
intern. evt 

first eaten raphe of the Prefars to Sir Wiliam 

uildings, 8c. ao~ 


att ‘fw Tou, which began April 6, io thie 
Stas conte Age 8 Vr, aekwete 
‘Ap Essay on the Bravery of the English Common 
Seidler was added toi, when published In volumes, 


met ‘Rasslas, Prince of Abyssinin, a Tale. neknowt 
Advertisement for the Proprietorsaf the Idler agunst 
certain Persons who pirated those Pa 
RE gut ney In a Newspaper call the Liteon 
jeakly Gazette. intern, evid, 
For Mrs. Charlotte Leanox’s English Version of Bru: 
a "A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy, 
‘the General Conclusion of the Baok. intern. 


ofreduction nto the Workd Displayed, u Collection of 

-Tivee fercers Ja. tho Gazetteer, eoncerning the best 

plan for Dlackfriars Bridge. cekineol. 

1700. Address of the Painters to George II. om his Ao 
‘cession to the Throne. duttern. ed, 

Dedication of Barett's Stalian and Engileh Dictionary 
to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envos-Extraordinary 
fram Spain at the Coort of Great Briain. ancern. 

Review in the Gentleman's Magazine, of M. Tytler's 
‘acute and able Vindication of Mary Queeu of Scuts, 


acknowl, 

Antroduction to the Proceedings of the Committee fur 
‘Clothing the French Prisoners acknowl. 

1761. Preface to Rolt's Dictionary of Trade aud Com- 


‘uerce. acknowl. 
Conections and. improvements for Mrz. Gwyn the 
"Arebiuect’s Pamphlet, entiued, **Thoughis on the 
Coronation of George Ill.” acknowl 
1702, Beadication to the King, of ‘the Rev. Dr. Kenne- 
‘y's Compizte System of Astronomical Chronology 
unfolding the Scriptures, quarto edition. acknovol, 
Preface to the Cal the Artist's Hexitbigon 
‘intern. cvid. 
1763. Character of Colitns in the Poetical Calendar, 
‘published by Fawkes and Wory, acknowl. 
Défiaton the La oF Sha ry of hs edition 
scham's English Warks, published 
‘Ge Reverend Mr. Beanet. acknore!, M 









































OF DR. JOBNSON’S 


The Life of Auch, ako pred to tha eon 
Mette 
‘Review of Telemachus, a Masque, by the Teverend 
‘George Graham, of Eton College, in the critical 
Sores Sree 
Dakention she Queen of Mr, Hook's Transition 
oF Ta ee Se 
ASfoutat he Beton of ts innate of the 
‘Cock-lane Ghost, published in the Newspapers and 
116 Beare Hates Coen, sugar Cone, 
‘penn Weft Lotion Ghote: wincel. 
Revere Gauche? Peecee, Fea, In che 
768 Te ERNE Willa sakazenre, Jo eight vie. 
" er Gite shaxspene, 
Re aaa , 
176. ‘The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. William's 
etter ed 
sare Bellen the Wing of Mr. Adams's Trot 
ing Si, meee 
1 Ee cere eee ace Zacharan Mudge, 
in ee Cire eee 
UA teats Sat ane respecting 
ST one Ere Praneactioas 
‘anneal aa att ol 
srt atthe gfe Senastomert dictated to me for 
Arpanet ie Sure Gt Wee Lave of Vieleue In 
oa a ect a ai tre 
Taunt aaa Oe he cet ot Selon 
mei aes 
1770; Peelice to" Mtatveane Dietlonary of Anclact 
oe eee 
Atgutbent We Paeebe of the Rights of Lay Patsory; 
Maetal 12 Wea‘ ie Gently OF the 
contin of Sn. ect 
ee tie Beene asin 
Wit, Journey to the Western Islands of Scotiaod. 
‘chnash 
‘Proposals far publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte: 
ot, Ty Lae vldunes Quarta. aeons 
‘to Baretti’s Easy Lessons In Italian and Eng: 
lish. intern, evid. 
‘Taxation no Tyranny; an Answer to the Resolutions 
td are a te rarthnn engrrs acne 
Amr et eae ot Ber Marne iced fo me 
the Court of Sessions In Scotland. acknow!. 
Argument to prove that the Corporation of Stirling 
‘was corrupt ; dictated tomefor the House of Lords. 


aclonets 
1776" Argument ip Support of the Right of immediate 
ant Perinal Reprah mon Gorn the Pulpit dicta 
toane. "acknnot 
Propouls for publishing an Analysis of the Scotch 
ete Lacs, by TRaversad Winn Saw 
row 
1777 Rrication tothe King of the Posthumous Works 
‘of Dr Pearee, Bishop of Rochestar. wknncel 
‘Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate; 
efxad to lhone Works, acknewt. 
ni Letters fn Favour of the Reve- | 
rend Dee ono. i 
1700, Advertisement for hie fiend Me. Thrale to the 
‘iggreny Hlstors of the Borough of Southwark. | 
avenorct, 
‘The tat Paragraph of Mr. Thornes Davies's Life of 
‘Gurick, -aekool 
77Wo¢ ane ret erafbenk English Boelay Sflermara yl 
lage With the Tie of the Liver of Ghe Exilsh | 
Arpumeat'on the Tipportance of the Registration of 
ee Pee toe ce Eleeen Comlace | 
of the House of Corman. acknanels 
Onithe Distinction between Tone and Wate : dicta. 
‘ed ta tae. acknowt, 

















* Various Papers and 











1736, “¢ Observations on the f 


PROSE WORKS. 


0p Vicarious Pundstpents, and tha great Propitistfon 
‘for the Sina of the World, by Jusun Came? 5 Gi 
tated tn me acknow!- 
Atgutnect In Mivour of Joveph Kalghty an Afvican 
fegro, who claimed his Liverty in the Court of 
Setion fo Srotland, and obtained fey dictated to 
Defeice tH, Roberton, Prater of the Caledonian 
; Society of Brocuratorein flo: 
‘bung, For faving inserted‘ his Paper’ hadicrous 
Paregrarh afaingl vem; demonstrating that twp 
ot an injurious Litcly dictated eo me-* ocknon 
1708. "The ‘t'not the whole, of « Reply, 
tay dhe Bit, Shaw, to person St EAS 
argh, of ‘the ume af Cletke, Tehating his argu: 
fuetes for the authenticity ofthe Poems published 
dy Mr Jamey Macphenon as ‘raasiatons from 
Olaian, “Intern. evil. 
ree, of he Ahir of coe Univer! Hie 
‘seponted tian Museu, and printed 1 
G&etieman's Magerina for December, this year, 
comet 
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Various Years 


Letters to Mrs, Thrale, acknowl. 
Prayers and. Meditations, which be delivered to tho 
Rey, Mr. Strahan, enjoining him to publish then}, 


acknott. 
Sermons, left for Publication by John Taylor, LL.D. 
tet, and given to the Work 

ey A.M: internal evid-* 


Such was the number and variety of the prote works 
of this extraordinary roan, wien T have been able to 
Giscover, and am at Uberty ta mentions Dut we ought 
‘to keep in mind, that there must undoubtedly Rave beet. 
many More which age yet concealed; aud We Tay edt 
‘the account the numerous Letters which he wrote, of 
chm considerable part are yet unpubl, teis 
thal Chose persons in Whose are, 
Yovour the wotid with theme NY 





JAMES BOSWELL. 


++ AMter may death 1 wish no other heraid, 
‘Tokeep mine honqut for corrupt, 
a " 

Burt such an iouest chronicler ax Grills" 


Suaxsreans, Henry VIL. 


© (To thi List of the Weltings of Dr. Johmaan, Mr. 
Alexander Chairmers, with considerable probability, su 
(ests to me that we nay edd the (ollowlog: 


In the Gentteman'e Magaine. 

W7ly. Lauder’s Proposals for printing the Adams Krut 
of Grotius, Vala die 

174 Address to the Pubile, concerning Miss WUUam«'e 
isellanicn. Vol. 2 W438. 

1783. Pretace,. , 
"Notice of Mz. Edward Cave's death, inserted in the 

last page of the Hidex. 


In the Literary Sfogatine. 


ing Letter” $20. A 
ies. “Vol. 1. p. 0% 








‘Letter om the Avoerica i 
Fl 


ih Se? Big Somembas 9, Seas Bene wrt 
epi our car reli Pc Fak conta 
Se eae Poy und doy wot ah other cocurmencet 
together; ‘for euch a faithful chronicler I Griffith.” 


THE LIFE 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 


To write the Life of him who excelled all Since my work was announced, several 
mankind in writing the lives of others, and | Lives and Memoirs of Dr. Johnson have 
who, whether we consider hisextraordinary | been published, the most voluminous of 
endowments, or his various works, has been | which is one compiled for the hooksellers 
equalled by few in any age, is an arduous, of London, by SirJohn Hawkins, Knight,+ 
and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous, a man, whom, during my long intimacy with 





task. 
Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, 


in conformity with the opinion which he | 


has given, ® that every many life may tbe 
est written by himself; had he employed 


Dr. Johnson, E never saw in his company, 
I think, but once, and I am sure not abuve 
twice, “Johnson might have esteemed bim 
for his decent, religious demeanour, and his 
Knowledge of books and literary history : 





in the preservation of his own history, that but from the rigid formality of his manners, 


clearness of narration and elegance of lan- | it is evident that they n 


guage in which he has embalmed so many 
eanvant pergens 3 the world would probably 
have had the most perfect example of 
Diograyhy that wasever exhibited. But al- 
though he at different times, in a desultory 
manner, committed to writing many parti. 
culars of the Progress of his mind for- 
tunes, he never had persevering diligence 
enough to form them into a regular composi 
tion. Of these memorials a few have been 
preserved; but the fee part was con- 
signed by him to the flames, a few days 
before his death. 

‘As T had the honour and happiness of 








enjoying his friendship for upwards of 
twenty "years: ss I had the scheme of 
writing fis life constantly in view; as he 


‘was well apprised of this circumstance, and 
from time to time obligingly satisfied my 
inquiries, by communicating to me the 
incidents of his early years; as I acquired 
a facility in recollecting, and was very assi- 
duotts in recording, Tey convertion, of 
which the extraordinary vigour and vivacity 
constituted one of the first features of his 
character ; and as I have sparedno pains in 
obtaining materials concerning him, from 
every quarter where I could discover that 
they were to be found, and have been tavour- 
ed with the most liberal communications by 
his friends; I flatter myself that few bio- 
graphers hiave entered upon such a work as 
this with mdre advantages ; in it of 
liter: abilities, in wi ue ean not vain 
enough to compare myself’ with some great 
‘inten who have jpons belleo meta this iad 
of writing. 
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ver could have 
lived together with companionable ease and 
familianty : nor had Sir John Hawkins 
that nice perception which was necessary to 
mark the finer and less obvious purts of 
Johnson's character. ‘His being appointed 
one of his executors, gave him an opportir 
nity of taking possession of euch fragments 
of a diary and other papers as were left; 
of which, before delivering them up to the 
residuary legatee, whose property they 
were, he endeavoured to extract the su 
stance. In this he has not been very sues 
cessful, as I have found upon a perusal of 
those papers, which have been since trans~ 
ferred to me. Sir John Hawkins's ponderous 
labours, I must acknowledge, exhibit 
farrago, of which a considerable portion 
not devoid of entertainment to the lovers 
of literary gossiping; but besides its being 
swelled out with long unnecessary extracts 
from various works (even one ot’ several 
leaves from Osborne's Harleian Catalogue, 
and those not compiled by Johnson, but 
by Oldys), a very small part of it relates to 




















+ The grestest part of this book was written while Siz 
John Hawkins was alites avow, that one object 
‘of my strictures was to make him feet some compunetlon 
for his liberal treatment of Dr. Johnson. Since his 


we 
his work, “But 2 * 
‘effenricely, U think it necessary to be strenuous in deysire 
of my illustrious friead, whieh I cannot be, without 
Janimadserions upon a waiter who has, reat 
Injured hima. Let me add, that though T dnubt Lshoul 
sot have been very pomp to gratify tir Jokn Hawhina 
‘ith soy complinient in Bis tuptime, fda now frankly 
‘Galequaue sod tnyropel at a lie of De, dokiacn, ait 
roper as a tiie of Dr. 

Kowever clscredites. by 

contains a collection of curinus anecotes, 
‘sre observations, which few men but its suthor could 

‘brought together. 








have’ 


a THE 


the person who is the subject of the Look ; 
and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy in 
the statement of Jucts, as in so solemn an 
author is hardly cxeusable, and certainly 
makes his narrative very | unsatisfactory. 
But what is still worse, there is throughout 
the whole of it a dark uucharitable cast, by 
which the most unfavourable construction 
3s put upon almost every circumstance in 
the character and conduct of my illustrious 
friend ; who, I trust, will, hy a true and fair 
delineation, be vindicated both from the 
injurious misrepresentations of this author, 
and from the slighter aspersions of a lady 
who once lived in great intimacy with him, 

‘There is, in the British Museum, a letter 
frum Bishop Warburtun to Dr. Birch, on the 
subject of biography ; which, though T am 
aware it may expose me tog chaxge of art~ 
fully raising the value of my own work, by 
contrasting it with that of which I have 
spoken, is so well conceived and expressed, 
that I cannot refrain fram here in 

“I shall endeavour (says Dr. Warbun 
to give you what satisthction I 
thing vou want to be satisfied in any subj 
of Milton, and am extremely glad you 
intend to write his life Almost all the fife- 
writers we have had before Toland and 
Desmaiseaux, are indeed strange insipid 
creatures; and vet T had rather reed the 
worst of’ them, than be obliged to go through 
with this of Milton's, or the other's life of 
Boileau, where there is such a dull, heavy 
succession of long quotations of disinteresi- 
ing passages, that it makes their method 
quite nauseous, But the verbose, taste 
less Frenchman seems to lay it down as a 
principle, that every life must be a book, 

's worse, it proves a book withe 
out alife; fur what do we know of Boileau, 
after all his tedious stuf? You are the 
only one (and I speak it without @ compl 
ment), that by the vigour of yourstyle and 
sentintonts, and the real importance of 
your riaterials, have the art (which one 
‘ould imagine ne one could have missed) 
of adding agreements to the most agreeahie 
subject in the world, which is literary 
history." 

“ Now. 24, 1737." 

Instead of melting down my materials 
into one mass, and constantly speaking in 
my own person, by which I might lave 
appeared to have more merit in the execu. 
tion of the work, I have resolved to 
andenlarge upon the excellent plan of Mr. 
‘Mason, in his Memoirs of Gray. Wher- 
ever narrative is necessary to explain, con- 
hect, and supply. 1 furnish it to the best. of 
any abilities ; but in the chronological series 
of Johnson's life, which I trace as distinctly 
ax I cen, year by year, ¥ produce, wherever 
it is in my power, his own minntes, letters, 
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# Unite Mus 4820, Ayscoush’s Catal. Stone MSS, 





LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


or conversation, being convinced that this 
mode is more lively, and will make my 
readers better acquainted with him, than 
even most. of those were who actually knew 
him, but could know him only partially 5 
whereas there is bere an accumulation of 
intelligence from various points, by which 
his character is more fully understood and 
illustrated. 

Indcei, I cannot conceive a more perfect 
mode of writing any man’s lita, than not onl; 
relating all the most important events of it 
in their order, but interweaving what he 
Privately wrote, and said, and thought ; by 
which mankind are enabled as it were to 
see him live, and to “live o'er each scene” 
with hin, as he actuatly advanced thrangh 
the severat stages of his life. Tad hixother 
friends been as Wilient and ardent as I was, 
t have boen almost entirely pre- 
served. As it is, I will venture to say, that 
he will be sven in this work more completely 
than any man who has ever yet ive 
1 aaa will he seen a4 he really was for 

fess to write, not his panegyric, whic! 
must be all praise, but. fis Dies which, 
great and as he was, must not he sup- 
posed to be entirely perfect. To be as he 
was, is, indeed, subject of prnegyric enough 
to any man in this stute of being; but in 
every picture there should be shade as well 
as light, and when I delineate him without 
reserve, Ido what he himself recommended, 
both by bis precept and his example. 

“If the Dlographer writes from personal 
Knowledge, and makes haste to gratify the 

public curiosity, there is danger lest his 
interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his ten- 
derness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt 
him to concerl, if not to invent. There are 
many who think it an act of piety to hide 
the faults or failings of their Fienas, even 
when they can no longer suffer by their 
detection; we therefore see whole ranks of 
characters adorned with uniform panegyric, 
aud not to be known from one another but hy 
extrinsic and casual circumstances. ‘ Let 
me remember, (says Hale), when I find my- 
self inclined to pity a criminal, that there is 
likewise a pity ane to the country. If we 

to the memory of the dead, 
aid to 

















owe 
there is yet more respect to he 
knowledge, to virtue, and to truth."+ 
What I consider as the peculiar value of 
the following work, is, the quantity it con. 
tains of Johnson’s conversation, which is 
universally acknowledged to have been cmi- 
nently instructive and entertaining; and 
of which the specimens that I have given 
upon a former occasion, have heen received 
with so much approbation, that I have good 
for supposing that the world will 
not be indifferent to more ample communi- 
cations of a similar nature. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOINS 


‘That the conversation of a celebrated 
man, if his talents have been exerted in 
conversation, will best display his character, 
is, J trust, too well established in the judg- 
ment of mankind to be at all sbaken by a 
snecring observation of Mr. Mason, in his 
Memoirs of Mr. Wiliam Whitehead, in 
which there is literally no Life, but a mere 
dry narrative of facts. I do not think it 
was quite necessary to attempt a deprecia- 
tion of what is universally esteemed, because 
it was not ta be found in the immediate 
object of the ingemous wnter’s pen; for 
in truth, from a man so still and so tame, 
ag to be contented to pass many years as 
the domestic companion of a supcrannu. 
ated lord and lady, conversazon could no 
more be expected than from a Chinese man. 
darin on a chimney-piece, or the fantastic 
figures on a gilt leather sctven. 

if authority be required, let us appeal to 
Plutarch, the prince of ancient biographers. 
Obrerais emipaverrdrais xydteas wavras tvesti 
Bhracis dgeriis 4 xaxias, EXAX xgdye Byayd 
onndurs, uel pau, wad add vis, Eupaow 
Aoous emoingey piddov, 4 udxar pvp.dvergot, 
magardias af peyurras, nal noopnls wdcur. 
“Nor isit always in the most distinguished 
achievements that men's virtues or vices 
may be best discerned; but very often an 
action of small note, a short saying, or n 
jest, shall distinguish « person's real charac- 
‘ter more than the greatest sieges, ur the 
‘most important battles."* 

To this may be added the sentiments of 
the very man whose life 1 am about to ex- 
hibit. “ The business of the biugrapher is 
otten topass slightly over those performances 
and incidents which produce vulgar great- 
ness, to leat the thoughts into domestic 
privacies, and display the minute details of 
daily life, where exterior appendages are 
cast aside, and men excel each other only 
by prudence and by virtue. ‘The account of 
‘Phuanus is with great propriety said by its 
author to have been written, that it ah 
luy open to posterity the private and fami 
character of that man, eujas iagenium ot 
candorem ex ipsius scriptis sunt olim semper 
mirajuri, whose candour and genius will to 
the end of time be by his writings preserved 
in admiration. 

“There are many invisible circumstances, 
which, whether we read as inquirers after 
natural or moral knowledge, whether we 
intend to enlarge our science or increase 
our virtue, are more important than public 
occurrences. ‘Thus Sallust, the great master 
of naturezhas not forgot in his account of 
Catiline to-remark, that his walk was now 
quick, and again slow, as an indication of a 
mind’ revolving with violent commotion. 
‘Thus the story of Melancthon affords a 

















* Plutarch's Life of Alexander, init—Langhornc’s 
translation. 
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striking lecture on the value of time, 
forming us, that when he had mate ei a) 
it, he cted not only the hour 
Bat the minete to be fixed. thet. the dey 
might not run out in the idleness of sus. 
ise; and all the plans and enterprises of 
Witt are now of less importance to the 
world than that part of his personal character, 
which represents him as careful of his health, 
and negligent of his life. 

“Truk biography has often een allosted 
towriters, who seem very little acquainted 
with the nature of their ‘task, or very neg 
ligent about the performance. ‘hey rarely 
atford any other account than might be 
collected from, public papers, but. inagine 
themselves writing a life, when they exhibit, 
a chronclogical series of actions or prefer= 
ments; and have so little regard to the 
manners or behaviour of their heroes, that 
more knowledge may be gained of’ 2 man's 
real character, by 2 short conversation with 
one of his servauts, than from a formal and, 
studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, 
and ended with his funeral.— 

* There are, indeed, some natural reasons 
why these narratives are often written by 
such as were not likely to give much in- 
struction or delight, and why most accounts 
of particular persons are barren and useless. 
Mf a life be delayed till interest and envy 
are at anend, we may hope for impartiality, 
but must expect ditth intelligence : for the 
incidents which give excellence to biography 
are of a volatileand evanescent. kins sch 
as soon esrape the memory, and ave rarely 
transmitted by tradition.” “We kn»w how 
few can pourtray 9 Kving acq) cr OX 
cept, by his most prominent and ovservable 
particularities, and the grosser firawures of 
isinind ; andit may be casily imagined how 
puch of this little Knowle 2 lost i 
imparting it, and how soon 
pid will ene all esemblan of 

Tam fully aware of the objections which 
may be made to the minuteness on sume 
accasions of my detail of Johnson’s conver- 
sation, and how happily it is adapted for the 
pelty exerci of ridicule, by men of = 
cial understanding und Kidicro 
but J remain firm and confid 
opinion, that minute particularsare fr 
ly characteristic, and always amu 
they relate to a distinguis 
therefore exceedingly unwilling that any 
thing, however slight, which my illustrious 
friend thought it worth his while to express, 
with any degree of point, should perish, 
For this almost superstitious reverence, I 
have found very olit and venerable authority, 

juoted by our great moilern prelate, Sucker, 
30 whose tenth sermon there is the following 


PAC Redb David Kimchi, a noted Jewish 
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commentator, who lived about five hundred 
ears ago, explains that passage in the first 
Peal, His Taf also shall not wither, trom 
Rabhins yet older than himself thus; That 
even the ile talk, so he expresses it, of a good 
man ought to be vegarded; the most super- 
fluous things he saith are always of some 
value, And other ancient authors have the 
same phrase, nearly in the same sense.” 

‘Ofone thing I am certain, that consideri 
how highly the small portion which we have 
of the table-talk and uther aneedotes of our 
celebrated writers is valued, and how earn- 
extly it is to be regretted that we have not 
amore, I am justified in preserving rather 
too many of Johnson's savings, than too few 5 
especially as from the diversity of disposi- 
tions it cannot be known with certainty be- 
forehand, whether what may seem trifling 
to sume, and perhaps ta the collector himself, 
may not be most agreeable to many ; and the 
gecater number that an author ‘can please 
in any degree, the more Pleasure dues there 
arise toa benevolent mind. 

‘To those who ure weak enough to think 
this a degrading task, and the time and labour 
which bave been devoted to it misemployed, 
1 shall content myself with opposing’ the 
authurity of the greatest man of any age, 
Julius Caesar, of whom Bacon observes, 
that “in his book of Apophtheyms which he 
collected, we see that he esteemed it more 
honour to make himself but # pair of tables, 
totake the wise and pithy words of others. 
than to have every word of his own to be 
mde an apophthegra er an oracte."* 

Having said thus much by « 
duction, T conunit the tollowing pages to 
‘the canduur of the pubii 




















SamvEs Jouxsox was bom at Lichfield, 
in Staffordshire, on the 1éLh of September, 
XS. 17094 and his initiation into the Chris 
tian church was not delayed ; for his baptism 
is recorded, in the register of St. Mary's 
parish in that city, to have been performed 
on the day of his birth: his father is there 
styled Gentleman, a circumstance of which 
an ignorant panegyrist has praised him for 
not Being proud; when the truthis, that the 
appellation of Gentleman, though now lost 
in the indiscriminate assumption of Esquire, 
was commonly taken by those who could not 
wast of gentility. His father was Michael 
Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, af obscure 
extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a 
bookseller and stationer. His mother was 
Sarah Ford, descended from an ancient race 
of substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. 
"They were well advanced in years when #] 
anarried, and never had more than two chil- 
dren, both sos; Samuel, their tirst-born, 
who lived to he the illustrious character 
whose various excellence I am to endeavour 














Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Book 1. 


to record, and Nathanael, who died in his 
twenty-fifth year.t 
Mr. Michael Johnson was 2 man of 2 
‘and robust body, and of a strong and 
active mind; yet, as in the most solid rocks 
veins of unsound substance are ofien dis- 
covered, there was in him a mixture of that 
disease, the nature of which eludes the most 
minute inquiry, though the effects are well 
known to be a weariness of life, an unconcern 
about those things which agitate the greater 
part of mankind, and a general sensation 
of gloomy wretchedness. From him, then, 
his son inherited, with some other qualities, 
“2 vile nelancholy,” which in his tuo stron, 
expression of any disturbance of the mind, 
“made him mad all his life, at least not 
sober." Michael was, however, forced by 
the narrowness of his circumstances to be 
very diligent in business, not only in hisshop, 
but by occasionally resorting to several towns 
in the neihbourhood,§ some of which were 
at a consideyable distance frum Lichtield. 
At that time booksellers’ shops, in the pro- 
vincial towns of England, were very rare; 
yo that there was not one even in Birming- 
ham, in which town old Mr. Julnson used 
to open a shop every market-day. 











He was 
2 pretty good Latini scholur, and cilizen so 
creditable as to be made one of the magis- 
trates of Lichfield; and being 4 man af'yood 
sense, and skill in his trade, he acquired a 
ble share of wealth, of which, how- 

ie afterward lost the yreatest part, by 
engaging unsuccessfully ina manufacture of 
parcliment. He was a zealous high-church- 
manand royalist, and retained hisattacinent 
to the unfortunate house of Stuart, though 
he reconciled himself, by casuistical argu 
expediency and necessity, to take 

the oaths imposed by the prevailing power. 
‘There is a circumstance in his fife some. 
what romantic, but so well authenticated, 
that £ shall not omit i. young woman of 
Leek, in Statfordshire, while he served his 
apprenticeship there, conecived a violent 
passion for him ; and though it met with no 

















4 (Nathanael! was born in 1712, and dled in 1727. ‘Thele 
father, Michael Johmeon, was barn at Cubley in Deroy 
shite, in 1658, and died at LichGold In 173), at thenpe of 
severity-ekx. ‘Sarah Ford, his wife, was borat Kaig’ 
Norton, a) in the county’ of Warwick, in 1000, aod dt 
at Lichfield, in January 1759, in her ainetieth year. M.) 
'¢ Journal of a Tour io the Hebrides, 3d. edit. p. 213, 
4 Extract of 2 letter, dated "" Trentham, St. Peter's 
day, 17367" written by the Res. Georre Maxton, Chap- 
Jain'at that Ume to Lord Gower, which may 
‘shew the high estimation in which thefather of our great 
‘moralist wus held:—“‘Jobneon, the Lichfield Ubearisn, 
Exnow heres be propagetes louraing all over thlsdinces, 
sp advanceth Hootie to, Hs jurt heights all the 
lerry here are his puplis, and suck all they have from 
hing Allon cannot make a warrant without Als precedent, 
John Evans draw a 





nerve £0 


nor our: irance zine 
diractione Michuotie.”-~ Gentleman's Magazine, October 
7a. 

(a) King’s Norton is here stated to bein Warwickshire, 
‘on the authority of Dr. Johinsnn ee his inscription for 


hismother's tomb) butt is in Worcestershire, probably 
‘un (he continee of the county of Warwick. . 
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favourable return, followed him to Lich- 
field, where she took lodgings ite to 
the house in which he lived, and indulged 
her hopeless flame. When he was infurmed 
that it so preyed upon her mind that her life 
was in danger, he with a generous humanit 
went to her and offered tu marry her, but it 
was then too late: ber vital power was ex- 
hausted; and she actually exhibited one of 
the very rare instances of dying for love. 
‘She was buried in the cathedral of Lichfield ; 
and he, with a tender regard, astone 
over her grave, with this inscription: 
tre eats Ee bay of 
re En apr ae 
20th of September, 1H 

Johnson's mother was a woman of dis- 
tinguished understanding.* I asked his old 
schvolfellow, Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Bir- 
aningham, if’ she was not vain of ber son. He 
said, “she had too much good sense to be 
vain, but she knew her son’s value.” Her 
piety wus not inferior to her understanding 5 
and to her must be ascribed those early im- 
pressions of religion upon the mind of ber 
son, from which the world afterward derived 
so much benefit. He tuld me, that he re- 
membered distinctly having had the first 
notice of Heaven, “a jos to which 

people went,” and Hell, “a place to w! 
rail people went,” communicated to him b 
her, when a little child in bed with her; an 
that it might be the better fixed in his me~ 
mory, she sent him to repeat it to Thomas 
Jackson, their man-servant: he not being 
in the way, this was not done; but there was 
no occasion for any artificial aid for its pre- 
servation. 

In following so very eminent » man from 
his cradle ta his grave, every mimute par- 
ticular, which can throw light on the progress 
of his mind, is interesting. That he was 
remarkable, even in his earliest years, may 
easily be supposed ; for, to use his own words 
in his Life of Sydenham, “ That the strength 
of his understanding, the accuracy of hi 
discernmeut, and the ardour of his curiosity, 








© [twas not, hom 
ceollesttrum Dz. Joht 





much catia, awe ay 
Ssovwn nccouut of fis ealy year, 
Pubsished by 1. Phally, vo 1006, a work undoubtedly 
Butheutic, aod’ which, though shor, is curious, and 
Swell worthy of perusal. "My father and mother’ ays 
Thoin tad nd ach opto fram caret, 
seltom conversed: for ny father could not bear t tl 
Of his aifolisy and my mother, bednc xmacguainfed wien 
trons, cared not to talk of any thing else. Had my 
nother bom more Uterate, hey had beor better com 
anon. She migai have sometiney inteaiuce) her 
Unwekme topic with more cers if she could tave 
itveraiied her conversation, OF bisiness she bad) no 
decinct conception; and therefore her discoutse wat 
+ composed only og enoplainy, fear, and ‘Neither 
Ghetompenncy of Hhyg. “My mother Fone that we 
Q wg My 20 ‘Sats 
‘were poor, because te Ioet by some of ur trades: bo! 
The btn tao, that my father, having in tho eatly’ part 
‘of his fe contracted debts, never aa trade Suftcieat te 
faabie Nin fo pay them aod fo Tiantaln Sear 
Se got acmnething, but not enough. “twas not tl abot 
17a, hat 1 thought to ealelate the returas of cm 
‘atmec'y trnde, and by that catimaze bis probable 
‘This, 1 Ueleve, my parents uever dik” "BL 









might have been remarked from his infancy, 
‘by adiligent observer, there is no reuson to 
doubt: for there is no instance of any men, 
whose history has been minutely related, 
that did not ‘in every part of life discover 
the same proportion of Intellectual vigour.” 

In all such investigations it is certainly 
unwise to pay too much attention ty incidents 

hich the credulous relate with eager satis- 

tion, and the mtore scrupulous or witty 
\uirer considets only as topics of ridicul 
yet there is a traditional story of the infant 
Hercules of toryism, sv curiously character- 
stic, that I shall not withhold it. It was 
commaunicated to me ma letter trom Miss 
Mury Adye, of Lichfield. 

“When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, 
Johnson was not quite three yeurs old. My 
yrandfatber Haramund observed him at the 
cathedral perched upon his father’s shoulders, 
Tiatening and gaping st the much-celebrated 
preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johu- 
son how he could possibly think of bringing 
such an infant to church, und in the midst. 
of so great a crowd. He answered, because 
St was imposible to keep him at home; tor, 
young as he was, he believed he hud caught 
the public spirit and zeal for Sucheverel, and 
would have stayed for ever in the church, 
satisfied with bebolding him.” 

Nor can I omit a hitle instance of that 
jealous independence vf spirit, and impetu- 
osity of temper, which never forsouk him. 
“he fact was acknowledged to me by himself, 
ayn the authority of his mother. “ One day 
when the servant, who used to be sent to 
school to conduct him home, hud not come 
in time, he set out by himself, though he 
was then so nearsighted, that he was obliged 
tostoop on his hands and knees to take a view 
of the kennel, before he ventured ta step over 
it, His schoolmistcess, afraid that he might 
niiss his way or fall into the kennel, or be 
run over by a cart, followed him at some 
distance. He happened to turn about and 
perceive her. Feeling her careful attention 
as an insult to his manliness, he ran hack te 
her in a rage, and beat her, as welt as his 
strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, fur which he 
was all his life eminent to adegree almost 
incredible, the following early instance was 
told me in his presence at Lichfield, in 1776, 
by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as 
related to her by his mother. When he was 
achild in petticoats, and had learnt to read, 
‘Mrs Johnson one morning put the Common, 
Prayer Book into his hands, pointed to the 
collect for the day, and said, Sam, vou must 
fet tlds, by heart." "She went’ un stairs 

ving him to study it: but by the th 



















































she had reached the second floor, she heard 
him following her. * What's the matter ?” 
saidshe. + 


oY can say it,"he replied : und 
repeated it distinctly, though he could not 
have read it more thaa twice. 
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But there bas been another story of his 
infant ocity generally circulated, and 
generally believed: the truth of which Tam 
fo refute upon his own authority. It ix told,* 
that, when a child of three vears old, be 
chanced to trea upon a duckling, the 
eleventh of a brood, and killed it spe 
which, it is said, he dictated to his 
the following epitaph : 

Mg a ood mat duh 
Ati hal Berd, i ad been goed vey 
For then wea had an odd one.” 
There is surely internal evidence that this 
little composition combines in it, what no 
child of three years old could produce, with- 
out an extension of its faculties by immedi- 
ate inspiration; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. 
Johnson's step-daughter, positively tnain- 
tained 10 me, in his presence, that there 
could be no doubt of the truth of this anec- 
dote, for she had beard it from his mother. 
So difficult is it to obtain an authentic 
relation of facts, and such authority may 
there be for error; for he assured me, that 
his father made the verses, and wished to 
= them for his child’s. He added, “my 
her was a fuolish old man ; that is to say, 
foolish in talking of his children.” 

‘Young Johuson had the misfortune to 
be much afilicted with the scrofula, or king’s 
evil, which disfigured a countenance natu- 
rally well formed, and hurt his visual nerves 
89 tnuch, that he did not see at all with one 
of his eves, though its appearance was little 
different from that of the other, There is 

ongst his prayers one inscribed “ When 
my EXE was restored to its use’ which 
ascertains a defect that many of his friends 
knew he had, though I never perceived it.§ 














* Anecdotes of Be, Johnqon by Hester Lynch Plozz 
P-L. Lite of Dr. Johnson by Sit John Hawkins, p. 6 
+ ‘This anecdote of the duck, though disproved by 
fnnternal and external evidence, has neverthisess, uport 
supposition of Ite truth, been made the foundation of 
fhe following ingenious and, fanciful reflections of Nise 
Seward, amongst the communications coucesting Dr. 
Jotcuon ‘with “which she has beca pleased to favour 


mer 
"These infant mumbers contain the seeds of these 
propensities which, chroagh hie, 90 roa mashed 
in character, of that poetic taleot which afterwards 
Dore such rich and plentifel frults: for, excepting his 
‘orthographle works, every thing whieh Dr. Jonnwon 
‘wrote was poetry, whose essence cowssts, not in sum- 
Bers, or in fngls, but inthe strengib. and glow of a 
Fey, "to whic all the sien of ature sid of art 
stand in prompt administration; and. in an eloquence 
‘Which conveys thelr blended iustrations in a 
‘more tuneable than Weeds or Thyme or verse 10 
smote harmony. 
big, ThgabOVe litle veris alo shew that soperttiout 
iag which * prow, with Bis growth, and strengthened 
with his strength," and, of late. years oe 
Sured his happlucis, by ting to the 
aide of religion, rather than that bright and 
tne which dg the perio et cleo ie with ie ight 
is is, 20 Peauttully imaging, that 1 would not 
suppress it,” But, like imany other theories, 72 le Je 
‘duped Frome supposed act, which i, indeed, & ction. 
£ Prayers and Meditations, p27 
4 speaking Winco of the topererion of one of his 
yes, fe seid to Doctor Burney, “the do was Dever 
ood for much B)- 








1 supposed_him to be only near-sighted : 
and iniieed 1 must observe, thut in no other 

‘could I discern any defect in his 
vision; on the contrary, the force of his 
attention and perceptive quickness made 
him see and distinguish all manner of ubjects, 
whether of nature or of art, with a micety 
thut is rarely to be found. When he aud 1 
were travelling in the Highlands of Scot- 
Jand, and I pointed out to him a mountain 
which I observed resembled a cone, he cor- 
rected my inaccuracy, by shewing me, that 
it wes indeed pointed at the top, but that 
one side of it was larger than the other. 
And the ladies with whom he was acquain- 
ted, agree, thatno man was more nicely and 
minutely critical in the elegance of female 
dress. When I found that he saw the ro- 
mantic beauties of Islam, in Derbyshire, 
much better than I did, Y told him that he 
resembled an able performer upon a hid 
instrument. Hlow Talse and. contemaptible 
then are all the remarks which have been 


ade to the prejudice either of his eandour 
or of his philosophy, founded upon a sup- 


ition that he was almost blind! It has 
n said, that he contracted this grievous 
malady from his nurse.|| His mothtr yield- 
ing to the superstitious notion, which it ix 
wonderful to think, prevailed so long in t 
country, as to thevirtue of the regal touch ; 
4 notion which our kings encouraged, and 
to which a man of such inquiry and ‘such 
Judgment a Carte could give credit car- 
ried hint to London, where he was actually 
touched by Queen Anne. Mrs, Johnson, 
indeed, as Mr. Hector mformed me, acted by 
theadvice of thecelebrated Sir John Floyer, 
then a physician in Lichfield. Johnson 
used to talk of this very frankly ; and Mrs. 
Piozzi has preserved his very picturesque 
description ofthe scene, as it remained upon 
i Being asked if he could reme 
ber Queen Anne,-~* He had (he said) a 
confused, but somehow asort of solemn, re~ 
collection of a lady in diamonds, and a long 
blick hood."** ‘This touch, however, was 
without any effect. I ventured to say to 
him, in allusion to the political principles in 
which he was educated, and of which he 
ever retained some udour, that “his mother 
had not carried him far enough, she should 
have taken him to Rome.” 


1 (Such wes the opinion of Dr, Swinfen. Johnson's 
were very soon ducavered to be bad, and to relieve 
an isgue was cut io his left arm. "At the end of 

ten weeks fron Tie iri, he was taken home from. bis 
‘dlsegeed Sofant, almost blinds 
































HE aieer ie oye he 
Life of Dt. Samael Jott, from his tirth to Mit 


‘eleventh years written by Mimsetf" Wo. 136. 87 
‘THe was anly thirty mouths old,when he was taken 
% ‘to be touched for the’ evil. During. thie 
“isity he tls us, hls mother purcheeed for ha a smell 
‘The cups" he aftectinaly mds, 
ices af plate which dear Telsy 
share now ih sms Sho Doorn 
imme two te-spoons, and, till my manhot.l. 
She had no more> Ibid. Mi) a 
‘= Anecdotes, P10. 
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He was frst taught to reed English 
by Dame Oliver, a widow, who kept « 
school for young children in Lichfield. He 
told me she could read the black letter, and 
asked him to borrow for her, from his father, 
a Bible in that character.” When he was 
going to Oxford, she came to take leave of 

im, brought him, in the simplicity of her 
kindness, « present of gingerbread, amt said 
he was the best scholar she ever had. He 
delighted in mentioning this early compli- 
ment: adding, with a smile, that * this was 
as high a proof of his merit’as he could con- 
ceive.” His nextinstructor in English was 
a master, whom, when he spoke of him to 
me, he familiarly called ‘Tom Brown, who, 
said He, * published a spelling: book, and de- 
dicated it to the Cravens 
copy of it can naw be had.” 

fe began to Icarn Latin with Mr. Haw- 
kins, usher, or under-master, of Lichfield 
school, a man (said he), very skilful in his 
little way.” With him he continued two 
years, and then rose to be under the care of 
‘Mr. Hunter, the head-master, who, accord 
ing to his account, * was very severe, and 
wrong-heailedly severe, He used (said he) 
to beat us wnmercifully ; and he did not 
distinguish between ignorance aud neg 
gence; for he would beat a boy equally tor 
not knowing a thing, as for neglecting to 
know it. He would ask a boy @ question, 
and if he did not answer it, Ite would beat 
him, without considering whether he had 
an opportunity of knowing how to answer 
it. For instance, he would call up a boy 
and ask hitn Latin tira candlestick, which the 
buy could nat expect to be asked. Now, Sir, 
if boy could wiswer every question, there 
would be na need of @ master to teach him.” 

Itis, however, Int justive to the memory 
of Mr. Hunter to mention, that though he 
might orr in being too severe, the school of 
Lichfield was very respectable in his time. 
‘The lute Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of West- 
minster, who was educated under him, told 
me, that “ he was an excellent master, and 
that his ushers were most of them men of 
euinence; that Holbrook, one of the most 
ingeniousmen, best scholars, and best preach- 
ers of his age, was usher during the greatest 
part of the time that Johnson was at school. 
‘Then came Hague, of whom, as much 
might be said, with the addition that he was 
an‘elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by 
Green, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose 
character inthe learned warldis well known. 
In the same form with Johnson was Con- 
greve, who afterwards became chaplam to 
Archbishop Boulter, and by that cimnexion 
vbtained good preferment in Ireland. He 
was a younger son of the ancient femily 
of Congreve, in Staffordshire, of which the 
poet was a branch. His brother sold the 
estate. There was also Lowe, afterwards 
Canon of Windsor.” 





but I fear no 





























Indeed, Johnson was very sensible how 
much he owet to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Lang. 
tom one day asked him how he had acquired 
40 accurate a knowledge of Latin, in which, 
L believe, he was exceeded by no man of his 
time; he said,“ My master whipt me very 
well. Without that, Sir, I should have 
done nothing” Hetold Mr. Langton, that 
while Hunter was fogging his boys unmer- 
cifully, he used to say,‘ And this I do to 
save you from the gallows.” Johnson, upon. 
all_ occasions, expressed his approbation of 





enforcing instruction by means of the rod.* 
“I would rather (said he) have the rod to 
be the neral terror to all, to make them 
Tearn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or 


thus, you will be more esteemed than your 
brothers or sisters, The rod produces an 
effect which terminatesin itself. A child is 
afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, 
und there's on end on't;, whereas, by excit- 
ing emulation and comparisons of superiv- 
rity, you lay the foundation of lasting mis- 
chief; you make brothers ant sisters hate 
each other.” 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in 
Lincolnshire who were remarkably well be- 
haved, owing to their mother’s strict disci. 
pline and severe correction, he exclaimed, in 
‘one of Shakspenre'slines, a little varied,t 

+ Rod, Jit honour thee for this thy duty.” 

That superiority over his fellows, which 
he maintained with so much dignity in his 
march through life, was not essumed from 
vanity and ostentation, hut was the natural 
and constant effect of those extraordinary 
jth of mind, of which he could not but 

conscious by comparison; the intellec. 
tual difference, which, in other cases of 

parison of characters, is often a matter 
led contest, bemg as clear in his 
case as the superiority of stature in some 
men above others. Johnson did not strut 
‘or stand on tiptoe; he only did not, stoop. 
From his earliest yems, his superiority was 
perceived and ackriowledged. He was, from 











_, partic 

boyish days ; and sssuréd me that he never 
‘ew him corrected at school, but for talk- 
and diverting vther boys from theit 
business. He seemed to learn by intui- 
tion; for though indolence and ‘procras- 
tination were iaherent in his constitution, 
whenever he made an exertion, he did more 
than any one else. In short, he isa me- 
morable instance of what has been often 
observed, that the bay is the man in mi- 
niature; and that the distinguishing cha- 
acteristics of each individual are the 

 Joheson’s observations to Dr. Rote, on this tubject, 
nay be fund foe pubmequent yart of tls Work. Soo 
Yor linear the end of the year 177%. 

(Store than 3 Wide. “Phe hne # in Ktxo Havav 
vir Bare, Activ, Se last: 

Swords Twil hallow thee for this thy deo” MI 
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same, through the whole course of life. 
His favourites used to receive very liberal 
assistance from him; and such was the 
submission and deference with which he 
was treated, such the desire to obtain his 
regard, that three of the boys, of whom 
Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to 
come in the morning as his humble attend- 
ants, and carry him to school. One in the 
middle stooped, while he sat upon his back, 
anil one on each side supported him; and 
thus he was borne triumphant. Such a 
proof of the early predominance of intel 
lectual vigour is very remarkable, and “dues 
honour to’ human nature.—Talki 
once himselfot’ his being much dis! 
at school, he told me, * they never 
to raise me by coniparing me to any on 
they never said, Johnson is as good a sch 
Jar aa such a one; but sucha oe is as 
a scholar as Johnson; and this was 
but of one, but of Lowe; and Ido not 
think he was as good a scholar. 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, 
which roused him to counteract hi 
lence. He was uncommonly inqu 
and his memory was so tenacious, 
never forgot any thing that he cither heard 
or read. Mr. Hector remembers having 
Tecited to him eighteen verses, which, after 
a little pause, he repeated verbatim, varying 
‘aly one epithet, by which he improved the 

es 



















He never joined with the other boysin 
their ordinary diversions; his only aninse~ 
ment was int winter, when he tooka pleasure 
in being drawn upon the ice by a boy bare- 
footed, who pulled him along by a garter 
fixed round him: no very easy operation, 
‘as his size was remarkably large. His de- 
fective sight, indecd, prevented him from 
enjoying the cwmmmon sports; and he once 
pleasantly remarket! to me, how wonder- 
fully well he had contrived to be idle with- 
out them.” Lord Chesterfield, however, 
has justly observed in one of his letters, 
when earnestly cautioning a friend against 
the pernicious effects of idleness, that 
active sports are not to be reckonet idleness 
in young people; and that the listless 
torpor of doing nothing, alone , deserves 
that name. Of this dismal inertness of 
disposition, Johnson had all his life too great 
a share. Mr. Hector relates, that “he 
could not oblige him more than by saunter- 
ing away the hours of vacation in the fields, 
during which he was more engaged in talk- 
ing to himself than to his companion.” 

= Perey, the Bishop of Dromore, who 
was longintimately aequainted with him,and 
has preserved a few anecdotes ii 
bim, regretting that he was not a more di- 
ligent eollector, informs me, that, “ when a 
boy, he was immoderately fond of reading 
romances of chivalry, and he retained his 
fondness for them through life; so that 








{adds his lordship) spending part of a sum- 
ter at my parsonage-house in the country. 
he chose for his Feler teading the old 
Spanish romance of Peurxmanre or Hin. 
caxtA, in folio, which he read quite through. 
‘Yet Ihave henrd hitn attribute to these ex- 
travagant fictions that unsettled turn of mind 
which prevented his ever fixing in any pro- 
fession.” 

After having resided for some time at tho 
house of his uncle, * Cornelius Ford, John- 
son was, at the age of fifteen, removell to 
school of Stourbridge, in Worcester- 
shire, of which Mr. Wentworth was ther 
master. This step was taken by the advice 
of his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a man 
in whom both talents and good dispositions 
were disgraceil by licentiousness,! but who 
was a very able judge of what was right. 
At this school, he did not receive so much 
benefit as was expected. It has been suid, 
that he acted in the capacity of’ an assistant 
to Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the younger 
boys. “ Mr. Wentworth, (le told ine) was 
a very able man, but an idle man, and to 
me very severe; but I cannot blame him 
much. "1 was then a big boy: he saw I 
did not reverence him; and that he shoald 
get no honour by me. Thad brought enough 
with me to carry me through; and all I 
should get at his school would be uscribed 
to my own labour, or to my former master, 
Yet he taught me a great deal.” 

He thus  discrimmated to Dr. Perey, 
Bishop of Dromore, his progress at his tw 

wamar-schools, * At one, I learned much 
in the school, but little from the master ; 
in the other, I learned muck from the mas- 
ter, but little in the school.” 

The Bishop also informs me, that “ Dr. 
Johnson's father, befure he was received at 
Stourbridge, applied ta have him admitted 
as a scholar and assistant to the Rev. Sa- 
mue! Lea, M.A. 
school, in Shropshire (a very diligent yood 
teacher, at that time in high reputation, 
under whom, Mr. Hollis i: in the 
Memoirs of his life, to have been a 
cated.) ‘This application to Mr. Les 
not successful; but Johnson had afterwards 
the gratification to hear that the old gentle- 
man, who lived toa very atlvanced age, men- 
tioned it as oncof the most memorable events 
of his life, that “he was tery ncar having 
that great man for his scholar.” 

He remained at Stourbridge little more 
than a year, and then he returned home, 
where he may be said to have loitered, for 
two years, in a state very unworthy his un. 




































* (Cornettus Ford, according to Sir John Haskins, 
ay che som of Dr. Joseph 
d, an eminent Physiclan, who was 





nother. Ms} 
‘be the original of the parson in Ho- 
fonveraion. 


Stat. 19.) 
common abilities. He bad already given 
several proofs of his poetical genius, both in 


biz school exercises and in other occasional 
compositions, Of these I have obtained a | 
considerable collection, by the favour of 
Mr. Wentworth, son of one of his mestera, 
and of Mr. Hector, his achoolfellow and 
friend, from which I select the following 
specimens: 


‘Translations Vinain, Pastoral 1. 
Mes. 


ow, Tityras you, supe and cares id, 
Play'cn your pipe beneeth thle beechen shade 
Wile wretched we about the word mutt ream, 
‘ae ltrs our plone Hes ad uti be,” 
fro at Your ease i armorour 
‘Ans the wood rings with oar name. 
nrvce 
“Those blestings, frend, deity bestow'@, 
For f tall never Qua bin lan Gast god! 
Beton his altae shall oy faxing ie, 
‘Thete blood the consectkted stom tall dye: 
Hregnve my flocks to grass the flowery roca, 
‘Ande to tune ab exe OY unequal reeds 
SELIBaU. 
admiration only Lexprest, 
(Ne four of eney hatiours i tay breast) 
ShatPanen cnfion oer the county Rigas, 
vou te remain 


Tee 
BR 
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Tranelation of Honace. Bock I. Ode xxil. 


‘Tax roan, my friend, 
‘With virus sacred 
Noe tainte with death te: 
‘Nor needs the guard of 


‘hoes conscious heart 

ardaur glows, 
‘envenon'd dart, 

‘Moorish bows 


‘Thon via’s Sey cliff he treads, 
merino 
ehere oper 
Air gl wea 01 bee 
For mbile my Chow's image char 
"Foo rar i Sabine woods {aeay oe 
Me niging,caflem and unarer, 
‘Vania wal surprived, and ed 
No stage more portentous sats 
‘Apu npacioir wilde with ote: 
No farce Jha thienty and 
Spire nurve of taping ons, bore. 
Place re where no soft sumer pale 
‘Among the quivering brancnes ghey 
‘where douts tondenséd fr ever vat 
‘With hort loom the frowning set: 
Place beoesth the turning Une, 
rilstag o€ Chloe's charts rine 
‘Her horveniy woke, ant Deauteous face 





‘Translation gf Homacz. Book I. Odebe 


Croupa da not always vel the skies, 
‘howers lmmerve Ohe verdant plain; 


Nog, Valgloy om t Aroenian dores 
Ho mnecanha wate ata ses 
Not always futon Boras 

Scoenke with violet foie ic tows 


‘But you are ever drown'd in teqrs, 
Fot Mystes dead you ever mount 

No ‘Sol ean ease your capes, 

‘But finds you sad at hi retara, 
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‘The wise experienc’d Grecian tage 
‘Moura’ not Antilochus so Song; 
‘Nor did King Priam’s hoary age 
‘So much lament bis slaughtar'd som. 
Leave off, at dese r 
3 lengthy Gnse wornan's sighs 


hte ole an humble waves 
Contene fo live the Romans slave, 
“And scarce formes his native fails, 


Translation of part of the Dialogue between Hiecron 
“Apeouaches from the’ Sixth Book. of Hoe 

eluap " 

eased; then godlike Hector answerd kind, 

Yarlous th the win) 

forsake tbe untinisd war 








fxs 


"ahd al the ft oa 
then, 





i 


[AM bale al cues, stay favourto eave Peeve, 
lear, maty f0¥ os 
Ail bot the weet solicitudes of ove! 
Say powerfut nature joi with qratefal srt, 
ZRoptin each lane ad fore the Rar 

G then, when Conguerad crowds conte hy sway, 
When evn proud wealth and wit obey, 

My fair be mindful of the mighty trust 
Par Demy aay, 
Nor give the Aenerous pain, Ove worthless joy?” 
With his own form acquaint Che forward 


‘Shewn tn the falthful glass of ridicule ; 
‘Teach mimic eeomure her own fautta to find, 
No more let coqueltes to themselven be blind, 
‘So shall Belinds's charms improve mankind. 


Tux Youno Avraon.t 





10 
‘And the long honours of a lasting name, 
Intrusts his happiness to homen ki 





More false, mate cruel, than the seas ox wind. 
‘Toil on, dull crowd,” in ecstacies he cries, 

+: For wealth o* title, perishable prize: 

‘While I those transitory blessings scorn,” 

Secure of praive from ages yet wiborte 

‘This thooght once ford, all counsel comes too late, 
‘ee ies to press, and hurries on bis fate: 

Swiftly he beor the imagia'd laurels spread, 

‘An fivis the untading wreath surround his head. 
Wanvd by another's fate, vain youth, be wise 
‘Those dreams were Settiés ouce, and Ogilby's: 
‘Tho pamphlet spreads, Incessant Kisses 

Todme Fetrent Ure baffled writer es; 

Where a sour ete mar, no scers rolet, 
Eafe fromm the tart lampoon, and attoging jet? 
‘There begs af heaven a less distinguish’d 

Gilad to be hid, and proud to be furgot. 


Epu.ocus intended to have been spoken by @ LADY who 
‘was to personate the Ghortof HxmxrOnz.® 
‘Vx Wootning train, who give despair ot joy, 
Blew ithe foie or wits fren estoy 
An whose fair cheeks destructive C ity 
‘And with unerring shafts distribute fate; 
‘Whove mowy bressls, whose animated eyes, 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies: 
Wlulst you deriae thee pao fo bao play, 
‘mpltying see them weep, and hear them pray, 
Andutedentn aa thvnan ives Away 
"or you, ye fair, joomny 
‘Where sale nighe in alter harvor Fegan; 
No fragrant bowers, au delightfut glades, 
Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 
For kind, for tender ymphe, the myrtle booms, 
hs in 
x 





‘And weaves her bending 
Perermalal roses deci enc 
‘And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale 
Far hence are danish’d vapours, 
‘Tas, scedal troy en se cea 
1 ug nor favourite Cupla there 
‘Pha lmy iiesfor which poor Tay dese 
Form'd to delight, hey use no foreign armas, 
‘Nor torturiog whalebones pinch them foto charms: 
‘No conscious btushes there their cheeks inflasne, 
For those who feel no guilt can know no shame} 
Untaded still their fortuer charms they shew, 
Around thera plenaures wait, and joys for ever new. 
‘But cruel virgins meet severe fatex 
Exped and exitd from the bilsaful sentsy 
‘To dloaal realms, and regions vold of 
‘Where Furies ever howl, and serpents hiss, 
rer the aad plains perpetual tempers ugh, 
Anil polenous vapours, Duck ning all the sky, 
‘With livid hhue the fairest face o'ercast, 
Ane every beauty withers at the blast: 
Where'er they tly their fovere’ ghoscs pursue, 
Anfiieting all thoee ills which once they knews 
‘Yexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 
Vex ev'ry eye, and every bosom tear; 
‘Theie foul detormities by all descled, 
No maid to flatter, ond no paint to hide. 
‘Then melt, ye talc, while crowds around you sigh, 
[Nor let distain sit lowering in your eyes 
‘With pity soften every awful grace, 
‘And bendy salle suspicious ih each face: 
‘0 ease thelr pains exert your talider power, 
So shall you guiltless relgn, and all mankind adore, 


‘The two years which he spent at home, 
after his return from Stourbridge, he passed 
in what he thought idleness, and was scolded 
by his father tor his want of steady appli 
cation. ‘He had no settled plan of life, nor 
looked forward at all, but merely lived from 
dzy to day. Yet he read a great deal ina 
desultory manner, without any scheme of 
study ; as chance threw books in his way, 
and inclination directed him through them. 
fle used to mention one curious instance of 
his casual reading, when but a boy. Having 








© Some young ladies at LichSeld having to 
act * The Distressed Mother,” Johnaon wrote this, abd 
gave it to Mr. Hector to convey it privately to thea. 
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‘imag ery ue ae had hid some 
ind a foo upon an upper 
lf in his father's shop, ns climbed up to 
search for them. ‘There were no epples; 
but the large folio proved to be Pretrarch, 
whom he had seen mentioned, in some pre- 
face, as one of the restorers of learning. 
His curiosity having been thus excited, he 
sat down with avidity, and reada great part 
of the book. What he read during these 
two years, he told me, was not works of 
mereantusentent, “ not voyages anil travels, 
but all literature, Sir, all ancient writers, 
all manly : though but little Greek, only 
some of Anacreon and Hesiod: but in this 
irregular manner (added he) I had looked 
intoa great many books. which were not 
conumonly known'at the Universities, where 
they seldom read any books but what are 
put into their hands by their tutors 
that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, 
now master of Pembroke College, told me, 
I was the best quulified for the University 
that he had ever known come there.” 
In estimating the progress of his mind 
during these two years as well as in fature 
periods of his life, we must not regard his 
own hasty contession of iilleness ; for we sce, 
when be explains himself, that he was ac- 
quiring various stores; nnd indeed he him. 
self cncluded the accownt with sayi «J 
would not have you think I was doing no- 
thing then.” He might, perhaps, have stu- 
died more assiduously ; but it may be doubt 
ed, whether such a mind as his was not more 
enriched by roaming at large in the fields of 
Literature, than if py gualined to 
an, le spot. ‘The analo, tween 
body amt mind is very yenecal end the pa- 
rallel will hold as to their food, as well as 
any other particular. The flesh of animals 
who feed excursively is allowed to have a 
higher flavour than that of those who are 
cooped up. May there not be the same dif. 
ference between men who read as their 
taste prompts, and men who are confined in 
cells and cu! 8 to stated tasks ? 

‘That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson's cir- 

| cumstances should think of sending his son 
to the expensive University of Oxford, xt 
his own », Seems very improbable. 
‘The subject was too delicate to question 
Johnson upon; but I have been assured by 
Dr. Taylor, that the scheme never would 
have taken place, had not a gentleman of 
Shropshire, one of his schoolfellows, sponta- 
neously undertaken to support him at Ox- 
ford, in the character of bis companion, 
in fact, he never received any assis. 

tance whatever from that gentleman. 

‘He, however, went to Oxford, and was 
entered a commoner of Pembroke College, 
‘on the 3ist of October, 1728, being then in 
his nineteenth year. 

‘The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterward, 
presided over Pembroke College with uni- 
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veraal esteem, told me be was present, anil 
ve me some account of what passed on the 
Fight of Jonson's arrival at Oxford. On 


tbat evening, his fatber, who had anxiously 
accompanied him, found means to have him 


introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his 
tutor. His being put under any tutor, re~ 
minds us of what Wood says of Robert Bur- 
ton, author of the “ Anatomy of Melancho- 
ly," when elected student of Christ Church + 
« for form's sake, though he wanted not a tu- 
for, he was put under the tuition of Dr. 
‘John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oxon."* 
His father seemed very full of the merits 
‘of his son, and told the company he was a 
od scholar, and a poet, und wrote Latin 
verses. His figure and ‘manner appeared 

strange to them but he beluzved mulesti 
and gat silent, till, upon something which oc 
ewrred in the course of conversation, he sud- 
denly struck in and quoted Mucrabius; and 
he gave the first iinpression of that 








thus 
more extensive reading in which he had in- 
dulgsd himself: 
is tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Per 

broke, was not, it seems, a man of such al) 
ities as we should conceive requisite for the 
instructor of Samuel Johnson, who gave me 
the following account of him. * He was a 
very worthy man, but a heavy man, and I 
did'not profit much by his instructions. In~ 
deed, I Ta not attend him much. ‘The first 
day etter T came to college, 1 waited upon 
him, and then stayed away four, On the 
sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not 
Attended. “T unswered, 1 had been sliding 
in Christ-Church meadow : and this I sai 
with ag much ronchalanceas I am nowt talk~ 
ing to you. Thad no uotion that I was wrong 
or irreverent to my tutor.” Boswett: That, 
Sir, was t fortitude of mind. Joux- 
tou: No, bir g. stark insensibility-t 

"The fifth of November was at that time 
kept with great solemnity at Pembroke 
Col ale 








lege, and exercises upon the subject of 
the day were required. Johnson neglected 
to perform his, which is much to be regret 


tad; for bis vivacity of imagination. and 
force of language, would probably have pro- 
duced something sublime upon the gunpow- 
dewplot. To apologise for his neglect, he 
gave in ashort copy of verses, entitled Som. 
‘nium, containing a common thought ; that 
the Muse had come to him in his sleep, and 
whispered, that it did not, become him to 
write on such subjects as politics; he should 
confiu2 himself to humbler themes:” but 
the versification was truly Virgilian. 

‘He had s love and respect for Jorden, 
wot for his literature, but for his worth. 
«Whenever (said he) a young man becomes 

# Athen, Oxon. eA. 1721, L 27. 
4} Oxtord, ach March, 1776 
Trough to be remembered, that Dr. Johnson was 
ni serary eo well an migra exercien, 10 Over. 
shoes be detets Ursin eo the evtues fn ie 
Goltege Hall, very rogularty. 
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Jorden’s pupil, he becomes his son. 
_ Having given such a specimen of his poe- 
tical powers, he was asked by Mr. Jorden 
totranslate Pope’s Messiah into Latin verse, 
az a Christmas exercise. He performed it 
with uncommon rapidity, andin so masterly 
a manner, that he obtained great appleuse 
from it) which ever after Kept him bigh in 
n of his College, and, indeed, 

of all the University. 

It is said, that Mz. Pope expressed hitn- 
self concernin, terms af strong appro- 
bation. Dr. ‘Taylor told me, thet it was 
first printed for old Mr. Johnson, without 
the knowledge of his son, who was very an- 
ry when he heard of it, A Miscelliny of 
gems, collected by 8 person of the nue of 








In: that Miscellany Johnson's translation of 
the Messiah sppeared, ith this modest. 
motto from Scaliger’s Poetics: * Bx alieno 
ingenio poeta, ex suo tantum versificator.” 
‘Tam not ignorant that critical objections 

have been made to this and other specimens 
of Johineca's Latin poetry. acknowldge 
myself not competent to decide ona ques- 
Hon of such extreme micety. Hut 1 ami sa- 
tisfied with the just and discriminative eu- 
logy pronounced upon it by my friend Nr. 
Courtenay. 
“And with Bk ease his viv 

‘Phe garb and digaity Re sett Homes 

Firick'd Out in spend secs of Ving dee 5 











From piayhul Ovid cull the tisd phwe, 
‘And tapi notions hiten tn piferd lay 
‘Then with mosaic are she plece cor 

F 





9g Maro a falnt warmth supplies, 
‘blosom in the hot-house dies, 











The “morbid melancholy,” whi 
lurking in his constitution, and to which we 
may ascribe those particularities, and that 
aversion to regular life, which at a very ear~ 
ly period marked his character, gathered 

at in his twentieth year, as to 
afitict bim in a dreadful manner. " While be 
was at Lichfield, inthe college vacation of 
the year 1729, he felt hinaself overwhelmed 
‘with a horrible bypochondria, with perpetual 
irritation, frettulness, and impatience ; and 
with a dejection, gloom, and despair, which 
made existence’ misery. From this disinal 
malady be never afterward wus perfectly re~ 
lieved and all his labours, aud all his en- 
joyments, were but temporary interruptions 











§ Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Charse- 
‘te of Dr. duhasun, by Junn Courtenay, Fog Ml. Pe 


Ey 


of its baleful influence. How wonderful, 
how unsearchable, are the ways of Gop! 

Johoe, who herded with a the powers 
of genius and understanding, in » degree far 
above the ordinary Signe oe nature, 
was at the same time visited with a disorder 
so afftictive, that they who know it by dire 
experience will not envy his exalted endow. 
ments. ‘That it was, in some degree, occa- 
sioned Pat defect in his nervoiin system, 

it inexplicable part of our frame, appears 
highly probable. He told Mr. Paradise 
that he was sometimes so languid and ineffi- 
cient, that he could not distinguish the hour 
upon the town-clock, 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of 
this disorder, strove to overcome it by for- 
cible exertions. He frequently walked to 
Birmingham and back again, and tried many 
other expedients; but all in vain. His ex- 
Pression concerning it to me was, “ I did 
not then know how to manage it.” "His dis. 
tress became so intolerable, that he applied 
to Dr. Swinten, physician in Lichfield, his 

dfather, and put into his hands a state of 

case, written in Latin. Dr. Swinfen was 
80 much struck with the extraordinary a 
cuteness, research, and eloquence of this pa- 
per, that, in zeal for his godson, he shewed 
it to several people His daughter, Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who was many years humanely 
supported in Dr. Johnson's house in Lon- 
don, told me, that upon his discovering that 
Dr. Swinfen had connmunicated his case, he 
‘was so much offended, that he was never af- 
terward fully reconciled to him. He indeed 
had good reason to be offended ; for, though 
‘Dr. Swinfen’s motive was good, he inconsi- 
dlerately betrayed a. matter deeply interest~ 
ing and of great delicacy, which had been in- 
trusted to him in confidence; and exposed. 
acomplaint of his young friend and patient, 
which, in the sapetical option of the gene- 
vality of mankind, is attended with contempt 
and dis, 

‘But “let not little men triumph upon 
knowing that Johnson was an Hypocuoy- 
DRIAC, was subject to what the learned, 
philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne has so 
‘well treated under the title of “The Eng- 
lish Malady.’ Though he suffered severe- 

from it, he was not therefore degraded. 

‘he powers of his great mind might be trou- 
bled, and their full exercise suspended at 
a bar the ain iieelt vee ever entire. 

8 proof of this, it is necessary to 
consider, that, when he eat ie very 
worst, he composed that state of his own 
case, which shewed an uncommon vigour, 
not only of fancy and taste, but of ji 
ment. "am aware that he himself was too 
ready to call such a complaint by the name 
of madnese ; in conformity with which no- 
tinn, he has traced its gradations, with ex- 
quisite nicety, in one of the chi of his 
Rassevas, But there is surely a clear dis- 
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tinetion between = disorder ee ifecta 
only the imagination irits, while the 
ji it ig sound, and a digorderby which 
‘the judgement iteelf ia impaired. ‘This dis. 
tinction was made to me by the Inte Profes- 
sor Gaubius, of Leyden, physician to the 
Prince of Orange, in a conversation which I 
had with him several years agp; and he ex 
pounded it thus ; “If (said he) a man tells 
me that he is grievously disturbed, for that 

imagines he sees a ruffian coming against 
him with a drawn sword, though at the same 
time he is conscious it in a delusion, [ pro- 
nounce him to have 2 disordered imagina- 
tion ; butife man tells me that he sees this, 
and in consternation calls to me to look at 
it, I ounce him to be mad.” 

Its a common effect of low spirits or me- 
lancholy, to make those who are afflicted 
with it imagine that they are actually suf 
fering those evils which happen to be most 
strongly (presented to their minds. Some 
have fancied themselves to be deprived of 
the use of their limbs, some to labour under 
acute diseases, others to be in extreme po- 
verty ; when, in truth, there was not the 
cast realit; any of the suppositions; so 
that, when the vapours were dupelied, they 
were convinced of the delusion. To John~ 
son, whose supreme enjoyment was the ex- 
ercise of his reason, the disturbance or ob- 
scuration of that faculty was the evil most 
tode dreaded. Insanity, therefore, was the 
object of his most dismal apprehension ; and 
he fancied himself seized by it, or approach- 
ing to it, at the very time when he was giv- 
ing proofs of a more than ordinary sound 
ness and vigour of judgement. ‘That his 
own diseased imagination should have so far 
deceived him is strange; but it is stranger 
still that some of his friends should have 

iven credit to his groundless opinion, when 
-y had such undoubted proofs that it was 
totally fallacious: though it is by no means 
surprising that those who wish to depreciate 
him, should, since his death, buve laid hold 
of this circumstance, and insisted upon it 
with very unfair aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of 
a disease, which very few have felt in, its 
full extent, but many have experienced in & 
slighter degree, Johnson, in his writings, 
and in his conversation, never failed to dis- 
py, all the varieties of intellectual excel- 

lence. In his march through this world to 

& better, his mind still appeared id and 
brilliant, and impressed al! around him with 
the truth of Virgil's noble sentiment— 


+ ignens est ols vigor, et canlestisorlga."—AEn. wi, 790. 

The history of his mind asto religion 1s an 
sagen article. I have mentioned the 
early impressions made upon his tender ima- 
gination by his mother, who continued her 
Pious cares with assiduity, but, in his opi- 
nion, not with judgement. “ Sunday (said 
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he) was heavy day with me when I was 2! 
hoy. My mother confined me on that day, 
and made me tead ‘The Whole Duty of 
‘Man,’ from a great part of which I could de- 
rive no instruction. When, for instance, I 
had read the chapter on the? which, from 
my infancy, een it was _ 
wrasnomere convinced that theft was wrst 
than before; s0 there was no accession 
know! A boy should be introduced to 
such books, by having his attention directed 
to the arrangement, to the style, and other 
excellencies of composition; that the mind, 
being thus engaged by an amusing variety af 
objects, may not grow weary.” 
fe communicated to me the following 

particulars upon the subject of his religious 

rogress. ‘I fell into an inattention to re- 
iigion, or an indifference about it, in my 
ninth’ yesr. The church at Lichfield, in 
which we had a seat, wanted reparation, so 
Twas to go and find a seat in other churches; 
and having bad eyes, and being awkward 
about this, £ used to go and read in the fields 
on Sunday. ‘This habit continued till my 
fourteenth year ; andstill I find a great reluc- 
tance to go to church. I then became a sort 
of lax talker against religion, for L did not 
much think against it; and this lasted till I 
went to Oxford, where it would not be suf- 
fered, When at Oxford, I took up * Law's 
Serious Call to a Holy Life," expecting to 
find it a dull book (as such books generally 
are), and perhaps to laugh at it. But 
found Law quite an overmatch for mes and 
this was the first occasion of my thinking in 
earnest of religion, after I became capable 
of rational inguiry."* 


* Mra. Pioza! has 
ginal of Dr. 


‘account 
of the origi 


ven a stronge fentastion 

‘th Johnson's bellef in Our moet holy 
ra TAL the ge oC on year amin was dat 
‘eq by scruples of infidelity, which preyed upon his 
its, and ede him very the more #0, a 
revealed his. 





Jecting 0 book he had once seen {I suppose at vice 
td) in hls father shop, ented De veritate Religion, 
Je he 40 think’ himself higAly ewlpabte for ne- 

‘of information, and took 





ey 





ge that con 
for¢ but from the pain which guile (namely, having 
omitted toreud vohot he did net understand) haa given 
iii, he now Began ta deduce the amas Irortality, 7 

r bein entlona 





in, 

and ridiculous statement of the foundation of Dr. Joba 
son's faith in Chriatlentty, how Wede credit would Be 
due to it Mrs Pion) seems to with, that the world 
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From this rime forward, religion wets 
predominant object of his thougats ; thou; 
With the jun aextimente of a comaclen tions 
Christian, he lamented that Ins practice ot 
its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

‘This instance of » mind euch as that of 
Johnson, being first disposed, by an unex 

incident, to think with anxiety of 
the momentous concerns of eternity, and of 
“what he should do to be saved,” may 
for ever be produced in oppositiiin’ to the 
superficial and sometimes profane contempt 
that has been thrown upon those occasional 
impressions which it is certain many Chris- 
tians have experienced ; though it must be 
acknowledged that weak minds, from an 
erroneous supposition that no man is in « 
state of grace who has not felt a particular 
conversion, have, in some cases, brought & 
degree of ridicule upon them; a ridicule, 
of which it is inconsiderate or unfair to 
make a general application. 

“How ‘seriously Johnson was impressed 
with a sense of religion, even in the vigour 
of ‘his youth, appears ‘fom the following. 

way 


in his minutes, it 
Siary!, «Sept. 7, 1736. Vihave ie day 
Mayest thou, 
Christ's sake, 


entered upon my 28th year. 

O God, enable me, for’ Jesus 

to spend this in such a manner, that I may 
ive comfort from it at the hour of death, 

and in the day of judgement! Amen.” 

‘The particular course of his reading white 
at Oxford, and during the time of vacation 
which he passed at home, cannot be traced. 
Enough has been said of his irregular mode 
of study. He told me, that from his earliest, 
years be loved to read poetry, but hardly 
Shakgpene aa period early that the 

ata so early, that the 

speech of the Ghott in Hamlet terrified him 
when he was alone ; that Horace’s Odes were 
the compositions in which he took most de- 
light, and it was long before he liked his 
ipistles and Satires. He told me what he 
read solidly at Oxford was Greek ; not the 
Grecian historians, but Homer Euri. 
pides, and now and then a little Epigram ; 
that the study of which he was the most 
fond, was Metaphysics, but he bad not 
read much, even in that way. I always 
thought that he did himself injustice in his 
account of what he had read, and that he 
must have been speaking with reference to 
the vast portion of study which is ible, 
and to which few scholars in the whole his- 
tory of literature have attained ; for when 
T once asked him whether a person, whose 


3 






name I have now forgotten, studied hari, 


he answered, “No, Sir. Ido not believe he 
atudied hard. I never knew a man who 
studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from the 
effects, that some men have studied hard, as 
Bentley and Clarke.” Trying kum by that 


should think Dy, Johnson also under the influence of 
‘that easy logic, Stet pro rations euluutas. 


la 


criterion wy which he formed his 
criterion upon whieh Oe fe abroluely 
tain, both from his writings and bis conver- 
sation, that his reading was very extensive. 
Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were bet- 
ter judges on this subject, once observed to 
me, that “Johnson knew more books than 
wy mun alive.” He had a peculiar facility 
in seizing at once what was valuable in any 
‘book, without submitting to the labour of 

sing it from beginning to end. He had, 
on the: lity of his constitution, at all 
‘times, an impatience and hurry when he 
either read or wrote. A certain apprehen- 
sion arising from novelty, made him wnte 
his first exercise at College twice over; but 
he never took that trouble with any other 
composition ; and we shall see that hix most 
excellent works were struck off ut a heat, 
with rapid exertion. * 

‘Yet he sppears, from his early notes or 
memorandums in my possession, to have at 
various times attempted, or at least planned, 
& methodicul course of study, uccording to 
computation of which he was all his lift 
fond as it fixed his attention steadily upen , 
something without, and prevented bis mind 
from preying upon itselé ‘Thus I find in 
hig hand.writing the number of lines in each 
of two of Euripides’ T: ies, of the Geor- 

fics of Virgil, of the first six books of ! 

fhe Eneld, ‘of Horace’s Art of Poetry, of 
three of the hooks of Ovid's Metamor 

of some parts of Theocritus, and of the 
tenth Satire of Juvenal ; and a table, shew- 
ing at the rate of various numbers a day (I 
suppose verses to be read,) what would be, 
in each case, the total amount in a week, 
month, aud year, 

‘No man hud o more ardent love of litera 
ture, or a higher respect for it, than Jobn- 
--’ His apartment in Pembroke Coblege 
was that upon the second floor over the 
gateway. ‘Phe enthusiast of levrning will 
ever conteraplate it with veneration. One 
day, while he was sitting in it quite alone, 
Dr. Panting, then master of the College, 
whom he called “a fine jacobite fellow,” 








overheard btn uttering this soliloquy in bs 
strong emphatic voice: “Well, I have a 
mind to see what is done in other of 





learning. I'll go and visit the Universit 
abroad. I'll go to France and Italy. 

0 to Padua.—And I’lt mind my business. 
Boe an Athenian blockhead is the worst of 
all blockheads."* 


ies 
rt 





'* (Hetold Dr. Bureey, that he never wrote any of 
‘is mors that were pried twice over, De Burpey's 
‘seeing neveral pages of his Lives of 


oets,: i Manescript earce 6 blot or erasure, 
direw thir observation fom hee 
ee a eee ae De Ades, eal Dr Ie 
oot th Sperone um Ds. Air, znd Dr, Jobe 
bas the asme thought : 

*" Sure, of all blockheads, scholars are the worst.” 


[Johnson a meaning, however, is, that « scholar who 
a ‘be the worst af all lock 


is i, muss. bends, 
‘because be i without excuse. But Bramston, in the 
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1728, 
‘Dr. Adams told me that Johnsun, while 
he was at Pembroke Coli « Was carer 





sed and loved by all about him, was a gay 
and ielicace ens teers the 
happiest * But this isa stri- 

i Pot the fallacy of appearances, and 
how Little any of us kuow of the real internal 
state even of those whom we see most fre- 

ently ; for the truth is, that he was then 
Uepressed by poverty, and irritated by dis- 
ease. When I mentioned to him this account 
as given me by Dr. Adams, he said, “ Ab, 
‘Sir, I was and violent. It was bitter. 
ness which they mistook for frolic. I was 
miserably poor, and I thought to fight my 
way by my literature and my wit; so I dis. 

ded all power and all authority.” 

"he Bishup of Dromore observes, in a 
letter to me, * The pleasure he took in vex- 
ing the tutors and fellowa has been ofteu 
mentioned. But I have heard him say, 
what ought to be recorded to the honour 
of the present venerable master of that 
College, the Reverend William Adams, 
D.D. who was then very young, and one of 
the junior fellows, that the mild Lut judie 

ious expostulations of this worthy man, 
whose virtue awed him, and whose learnin, 

he revered, made him really ashamed of 
himself, ‘though 1 fear (said he) Iwas tuo 
proud to own it.’ 

‘ Lhave heard from some of his contem- 

raries that he was generally seen low 

at the College-gate, with a circle of 
young students round him, whom be was 
entertaining with wit, and keeping from 
their studies, if not spiriting them up to 
rebellion against the college discipline, 
‘which in his maturer years be ao much ex” 
tolled.” 

He very early began to attempt ke 











liny 
notes or memorandums, by way of a diary 
of his life. I find, in a parcel of loose leaves. 


the following spirited resolution to contend 
against his natural indolence: * Oct. 1719. 
Desidia valedixi ; sivenis istius cuntibus sur- 
dam posthac aurem obversurus, I bid fare- 
well to Sloth, being resolved henceforth not 
to listen to her syren. Legros ee also 
in m sion A ves of another 
Lideilus"or little book; entitled Awnazzs, 
in which some of the early particulars of 
his history are registered in Latin. 

_ Ido not find that he formed any close 
intimacies with his fellow-collegians. But 
Dr. Adams told me, that he contracted a 
loveand: reget for Pembroke College, which 
he retained to the last. A short time before 
his death he sent to that Col a 
of all bis works, to be deposited in their li. 
brary; and he bad ae of leaving toit 
his at gon it his friends who 
were about 1) Ver roperly dissuaded 
him from it, and he leone to some 

taracer of a9 ienrant 


(that aif scholars are blockhenc 
‘i 
itnhin J. B.—O. 


resent 


‘caxcomb, maintains, 
‘acomuit af thelr ache 


Brat. 22.) 


poor relations. Hetook pleasure in boast- 
ing of the many eminent men who bad 
been educated at Pembroke. In this list 
are found the names of Mr. Hawkins, the 
Poetry Professor, Mr. Shenstone, Sit Wil- 
tng the selobrial pope ‘preacher ir 
tin, ie lebrati ry Mr. 
George Whitefeld, of "whom, ‘Dr. 
Johnion did not think very bighly, it must 
be acknowledged that his ce WAS 
powerful, bis vi 
assiduity’ almost incredible ; and that, since 
his death, the integrity of bis character 
has ‘been fully vindicated. Being himself 
appy in 

"em 





@ poet, Johnson was peculiarly 
mentioning how many of the sons 

broke were poets; adding, with » smile of 
sportive triumph, “Sir, we are 9 nest of 


singing” 

le ‘was not, however, blind to what be 
thought the defects of his own Col 

I have, from the information of Dr. Taylor, 
avery strong instance of that rigid honesty 
which he ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor 
had obtained his father’s consent to be en- 
tered of Pembroke, that he might be with his 
school-fellow, Johnson, with whom, 

some years older than hiraself, he was very in- 
timate. ‘This would have been a great com- 
fort to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor 
thathe could not, in conscience, suffer hin 
to enter where he knew he could not have 
an able tutor. He then made inquiry all 
round the University, and having found 
that Mr. Bateman, o : 





if Christ Chuteh, was 
the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor was 
entered of that Colle; ‘Mr. Bateman's 
lectures were so excellent, that Johnson 
used to come and get them at second-hand 
from Taylor, till Ris poverty being #0 ex. 
treme, that his shoes were worn out, and 
his feet appeared through them, he’ saw 
that this humiliating circumstance was per- 
eeived by the Christ-Church men, be 
came no more, He was too proud to ac- 
cept of money, snd somebody having set 
a pair of new shoes at his door, he few 
them away with indignation How must 
we feel, when we read such an anecdote of 
Samuel Johnson ! 

His spirited refusal of an eleemos; 
supply’ of shoes arose, no doubt, a 
proper pride. But, considering his ascetic 

jsposition at times, as acknowledged by 
himself in his Meditations, and sh oxaaren 
rations with which some have trea! ie 
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{ vagintisctioet.iebria: : 


b 


wearing his miserable shattered shoes, and 
when New ones were offered him, rejected 
‘them as an unsuitable ind 
ah eaguste dems prevented him from 
wing the advant a complete acade 
cal Sduensions THe fiend to sshom be ed 
‘trusted for support had deceived him. His 
debts in College, though not great, were 
increasing ; and his scanty remittances from 
Lichtelae ‘which had all along been made 
with great difficulty, could be supplied no 
longer, his father having fallen into a state 
of insolvency. Compelled, therefore, by ir- 
resistible necessity, he left the College in 
sutumn, 1731, without a degree, having bee 
a member of it little more than three years. 
Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable 
master of Pembroke College, haa y 
tation of fobnson's 
tutor. ‘The fact, however, in; that in 1731, 
Mr. Jorden quitted the College, and his 
pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams; 90 
that had Johnson returned, Dr. Adams 
would have been hit tutor. It is to be wished, 
that this connexion had taken place. His 


equal temper, mild disposition, and polite. 


fused into him those more 
those petites morales, in which, it must be 
confessed, our great moralist was more de- 
ficient than his best friends could fully jus: 
tify. Dr. Adams paid Johnson this 
iment. He said to me at Oxford, 
1776,“ I was bis nominal tutor; but he 
was above my mark.” When I repeated it 
to Johnson, his eyes flashed with goa 
satisfaction, and he exclaimed, “ That was 
Liberal and noble.” 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel 
Johnson returned to his native city, desti- 
tute, and not knowing how he should gain 
even a decent livelihood. His father’s mis- 
fortunes in trade rendered him unable to 
support his son; and for some time there 
appeared no means by which he could main- 
thin himself: Tn the Decetaber of this year, 
his father died. 

‘The tate of poverty in which be died, ap- 
pean from note in aoe of Johnson's Little 

: ly, 





of the followi *y which 
esau ae 
mind. “1782, Jedi 1 ‘i pe 


sui, quo die quicquid ante matria funus (quod 
serum sit precor ) de paternis bonis sperari licet, 
Usque adoo mihi 


peculiarities of bis character, Ishould not ! fortuna fingenda ext. Inierea, nep aupertats 


wonder to hear it ascribed to a principle of 
superstitious mortification ; as we are told 
by Tursellinus, in his Life of 

«Loyola, that, this intrepid founder 
order of Jestits, when he arrived at 
after baving made a severe 
through the eastern 


4 Soe Nash's Histary of Worcestershire, Vol Lp. 525 


vires animi languescant, neo in. 

adigat, cavendum—I laid by eleven gui- 

reas on this dey, when I received twenty 

pounds, being all that I have reason to hope 
out of my father’s effects, previous to 


{ the death of my mother ; an event which 
i 


yy God may be very remote. I now 


| thdrefore soe that I must make my own for- 


Meanwhile, let me take care that 


6 


fhe powers of my mia be not debilitated 
poverty, indigence 
BA ‘any criminal act. 

“Johnson was 30 fer fartunste, that the 


te- the company of ladies, 





Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the cate 
colours of | itudes 

“OF thus 
to my mind, let me Me indtige mya 
yemembrance. knew him yeasty be 
‘was one of the first friends that literature 

procured me, and 1 hope, that at least my 
Fratitude made me xy of hisnotice. 

“ He was of an advanced age, and 1 was 
only not a boy, yet he never received my 
Notions with contempt, Me was a whig, 
Meperty rye diftrence of pum dd not 

3 ference of’ 6} 
seepage fT honoured Moy and be en 
dured me. 

“ He had ming) tingled with the gay world. 
without. pei from its 
follies; but had never neglected the cul- 
tivation of his mind. His belief of revela- 
tion was unshaken ; his 
ted Principles he grew first Nise, end 


is "tudes bad been so various, that I 
am not able to name # man of equal know- 
His acquaintance with books was 
Great, ond what he did not immediately 
know, he could, at least, tell where to fi 
Such was his amplitude of learning, and 
auch his copiousness of communication, that 
it may be 





his friendship. 

“At this man’s table I enjoyed many 
cheerful and instructive hours, with compa- 
nions such as are not often found— 
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with one met with in any human being. 


(1781, 
which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, 
force and tnporeriel the public stock of harm. 


Tn these families he passed much time in 
hia early years. In most of them, he was in 
indies, particularly nt Mr. 
‘Walmsley's, whose wife and sisters-in-law, 
of the name of Aston, and ters of 
baronet, were remarkable for 
so that ‘the notion which has been iadustf 
ously circuleted and believed, that he never 
Pret ier company til Iate in ie, 


ferocious manners reas by long hab Jong hebite, a wholly 
ithout foundation. ‘the ladies 
have assured me, they peoollcted ims well 
when 8, young man, a distinguished for his 
com 
‘And that his politeness was not merely 
occasional and temporary, or confined to the 
sires of Lichfild, is ascertained by the 
of a lady, who, in & paper with 
which T have been Sivoured by ughter 
Of his intimate friend and physician’ Dr. 
thus describes Dr. Jobnaon some 


years afterw: 

“Aa the particulars of the former past of 
‘Dr. Johnson's life do not seem to he very 
aecurately. known, lady hopes that the 
following information may not be unac- 


“ She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit 
to Dr. Taylor, at Ashbourn, 
between the end of the year 37, and the 





preserved middle of the year 40; she rather thinks it 


to have been after he and his wife were 
removed to London. During his st x 
Ashbourn, he made frequent visits to 

‘Meynell,'at Bradley, where his em “4 


was much desired by the ladies of the 
family, who were, perhaps, in point of 
elegance and accony 


ments, inferior to 
few of those with whom he was afterward 
acquainted. Mr. Meynell's dest dauy hter 


ibted whether a day now passes, | was afterward married to Mr. Fitzher 
in which I have not some advantage. from | 


father to Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, lately 
minister to the court of Russia. Of her, 
Dr. Johnson said, inDr. Lawrence's study, 
that she had the best understanding he ever 

‘At Mr. 


who has lengthenet, and one whe tae ie giad- i betdeas 's healsocommenced that friendship 


dened, lifes with Dr. James, w 
ic will be 
th David Garrick w 
aed character of our common ! 
de Hut what are the Bopes of man? 


T am disappointed by that stroke of death, | | 


$.Mx, Wartto informs rey “tt thiseasty fend 


Jobrscn wa a gmamonet of Testy Cobage, a 


Tz, in eps a i the aor of ma 
Cuore, oar 7, o; and ant 
Gueof then ba tamution of 
My time, O ye Muses, wa happily spent,’*écc. 
A 71 and. tohis 
Ye dled August 1751.20» monument tohle memory 
‘written by ‘Mx. Seward, one cf’ the Dre 


‘Mrs, Hill Boothby, sister tothe present, 


bered; and | Sir Brook Boothby, which continued till 
T hoped to have } her death. The 


young woman whom he used 
40 call Molly Aston, + was sister to Sir ‘The- 
mas Aston, and daughter to a baronet ; she 
‘was also sister to the wile of his friend, Mr. 
Gilbert Walmeley. ¢ Besides his intimacy 


Fiat WY 


with the above mentioned i, who were 
surely people of rank and education, while 
he was yet at Lichfield he used to be fre- 
ently at the house of Dr. Swinfen, 2, 
Seman of rey cen family in S 
shire, from which, after the death of his 
eldest brother, he inherited a estate. 
‘He was, besides, a physician of very exten- 
five p Practice; but for want of due attention 
to ment of his domestic concerns, 
Jef a ‘firge fimily in indigence. One 
of hi 
ward found an asylum in the house of her 
old friend, whose doors were always open to 
the unfortunate, and who well observed the 
precept of the Gospel, for he ‘was kind to 
the unthankful and to the e bat 
In the forlorn etatd of his circumstances, 
he accepted of an offer to be employed as 
usher in the school of Market-Busworth, in 
Leicestershire, to which it appears, fromone 
of his Little fragments of a diary, that ke 
went on foot, on the 16th of July.—“ Judi 
16, Bosvortiom pedes petit.” But it is not 
true, ashas been erroneously related, thathe 
was assistant to the famous Anthony Black- 
wall, whose merit bas been honoured by the 
testimony of Bishop Hurd,* who was his 
scholar ; for Mr. -kwall died on the 8th 
‘of April, 1730,¢ more than a year before 
Johnson left the University. 
This employment was very irksome to 
him in every respect, and Ke complained 
ievously of it in his letters to his friend, 
fr. Hector, who was now settled as a sur- 
eon at Birmingham. ‘The letters are lost ; 
ut Mr. Hector recollects his writing 
“that the poet had described the dull same. 
nessof his existence in these words, ‘ Vifem 
continet una dies’ (one day contain the whole 
of my Iife;) that it was unvaried as the 
note of the cuckoo; and that he did not 
know whether it wes more disagreeable for 
him to teach, orthe boys to learn, the gram- 
mar rules.”” His general aversion to this 
inf drudgery ‘was greatly enhanced 
De = disagretnent between, hie and Sir 
‘Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the school, in 
whose house, [have been told, he cfliciatedas 
akind of domestic chaplain, so far, at least, 
as to say grace at table, but was treated 
with what he represented as intolerable 
harshness; and, after suffering for e few 
months suich complicated misery,t he re- 


1 [There ig here (as Mr, James Borwell observes to 
poem ines Biter Hurd, 8 
Conomentary on 
ry! Ge. does pot prabe Blackal, but the Hews 
Sead mbster of the graramar 
wat been 
soe vol. ive aa the eats where, 
from the information of Mi. Joba Nickole, Scaason 
Sata to have upplied fo 1755 to Als: Budworth, to be c= 
Solved by hint sy a2 ations 








bee 


ed oy | in his school in Si 
[See Gone. Dec. 1784, p. 987. 
‘af Johnson's to « friend 


tt letter 
wits t'Elve reads dated Lickel, daly 27, 108 thet 
Re tad jeft Sir Wolstan Dixie's house, recently Before 
hat letter wan written, Hie then had Ropes of succsed 
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ters, Mrs. Desmoulins, after: Mi: 


W 


linguished a situation which all his life 
afterward he recollected with the strongest 
aversion, and even 8 of horror. 
But it is probable that at this period, what. 
ever uneasiness be may have endured, he 
laid the foundation of much future eminence 
by application to hia studies ; 
‘Being now agam totally unoccupied, he 
yas invited by Mr. Hector to pase some 
tume with him at Birmingham, 25 ris guest, 
at_the house of Mr. Warren, with whom 
Heetor 3 and boarded. Mr. 
‘Warren was the first established bookseller 
in Birmingham, and was very attentive to 
Johnson, whom he soon found could be of 
much service to him in his trade, by his 
knowledge of literature ; and he even ob- 
tained the assistance of his pen in furnishin, 
some numbers of 2 periodical Essay print 
im the newspaper, of which Warren was 
ietor. 





er very diligent inquiry, 
Titkve not been atte recy howe nly 
specimens of that particular mode of writin 
iy which Johnson uferward so greatly 
distinguished himself. 

‘He ‘continued to live as Mr. Hector's 

for about six months, and then hired 
ings in another pert of the town,§ 
himself as well situated at Bir- 
mingkam as he supposed he could be any 
where, while be hai no settled plan of ifs, 
and very scanty means of subsistence. He 
made some valuable acquaintances there, 
amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mercer, 
whose widow he afterward married, and 
‘Mr. Taylor, who, by bis ingenuity in me- 
‘ical inventions, and bis success in trade, 
acquired an immense fortune. But the 
comfort of being near Mr. Hector, his old 
schoolfellow and intimate friend, was John- 
son’s chief inducement to continue here. 

‘In what manner he employed his pen at 
this period, or whether be derived from it 
Spy pecuniary: advantage, I have not been 
able to ascertain. He probably got a litle 
money from Mr. Warren; and we are cer- 
tain, ‘that he executed here one piece of 
Uersry labour, of which Mr. Hector has fa- 
ve me with a minute account. Having 
mentioned thet he had read st Pembroke 
College a Voyage to Abyssinia, by Lobo, 
2 Portuguese Jesuit, and that he thought 
an abridgement and translation of it frome 
the French into English might be a useful 
and profitable publication, Mr. Warren and 
‘Mr. Hector joined in urging him to under- 
take it. He accordingly 3 and the 
book not being to be found in Birmingham, 
be borrowed it of Pembroke College. A 
part of the work being very soon done, 
‘one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren's printer, 
fog elther as meeter or usher, in the school of Ash. 


bume M.) 
‘Gis June, 1735, Sit John Hawkins states, from oae 
tharbe lodged 








if 


Sion ee ee eee 
: oo pane 
of'Mm Porter: whom he afterwards mared,| "M. 


D 


Ig 


‘yas set to work with what was ready, and 
inson to ayy the wit 
copy an it should be wanted ; but bis eonsti- 
tutional indolence soon prevailed, and the 
work was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who 
knew that 2 motive of humanity would be 
the most prevailing argument with his 
friend, went to Johnson, and represented 
to him, that the printer could have no 
other employment till this undertaking was 
finished, and that the poor man and his fa- 
mily were suffering. Johnson upon this 
exerted the powers of his mind, though his 
body was relaxed. He lay in bed with the 
book, which was a quarto, before him, and 
dictated while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector 
carried the sheets to the press, and corrected 
almostall the proof sheets, very few of which 
were even seen by Johnson. In thia manner, 
with the aid of Mr. Hector’s active friend 
ship, the book was completed, and was pub- 
lished in 3735, with London upon the title- 
page, though it vas im reality printed at 
irmingham, a device too common with 
ublishers. For this work, he 
fr. Warren only the sim of 


rovincial 

Wl from. 
five guineas. 

‘This being the first prose work of John 
son, it is a curious object of inquiry low 
much may be traced in it of that stylewhich 
marks his subsequent writings with xo 1 
a union of force, vivacity, and perspicuity. 
T have pei the book with thts view, and 
have found that here, as I believe in every 
other translation, there is in the work itself 
no vestige of the translator's own style ; for 
the langue of translation, being adapted to 
the hough of another jun, insensibly 
follows their cast, and as it were runs into 
a mould that is ready prepared. 

‘Thus, for instance, taking the first sen- 
tence that occurs at the opening of the book, 
p. 4. “I lived here ahove a year, and com- 
pleted my studies in divintt, in which 
time some letters were received from the 
fathers of Ethiopia, with an account that 
Sultan Segned, emperor of Abyssinia, was 
converted to the Church of 3 that 
many of his subjects had followed his exam- 
ple; and that there wasa great want of mis- 
sionaries to improve these prosperous be- 
ginnings. Every body was very desirous 
of seconding the zeal of our fathers, and of 
sending them the assistance they requested ; 
to which we were the more encouraged, be- 
cause the emperor's letter informed our pro- 
vincial, that we might easily enter his do- 
minions by the way of Dancala; but, un- 
happily, the secretary wrote Geila for Dan- 
cala, which cost twoof our fathers their 
lives.” Every one acquainted with John- 
son’s manner will be sensible that there is 
nothing of it here; but that this sentence 
might have been composed by any other 


man. 
Bat, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style 
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begins to appear and though use bad not 
yet is wing a permanent and equa- 
ble flight, there are parts of it which exhibit 
his i vigour. J had once 
the pleasure of examining it with M: 
Edmund Burke, whe confirmed me in this 
opinion by his superior critical sagacity, 
and was, I remember, much delighted with 
the following specimen : 

“The Pe ese traveller, contrary Co 

vein of his countrymen, has 
amused his reader with no romantic absur- 
dity, or incredible fictions; whatever he 
relates, whether true or not, is at least pro- 
bable; and he who telly nothing exceed- 
ing the bounds of probability, has a right to 
demand that they should believe him who 
cannot contradict him. 

“+ He appears, by his modest and unaffect- 
ed narration, to have described things as he 
saw them, to have copied nature from the 
life, and to have consulted his senses, not 
his imagination. He meets with no basi- 
lisks that destroy with their eyes; his cro- 
codiles devour thew prey without teurs, and 
his cataracts fall from the rocks without 
deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

“The reader will here find no regions 
cursed with irremediable barrenuess, or 
blest with spontaneous fecundity; no per- 
petual gloom, or unceasing sunshine; nor 
are the nations here described either devoid 
of all sense of bumanity, or consummate in 
all private or social virtues. Here are no 
Hottentots without religious policy or arti- 
culate 3 na Chinese perfectly po- 
lite, and completely skilled in all sciences: 
he will discover, what will always be disco. 
ered by a diligent and impartial inquirer, 
that wherever buman nature is to be found, 
there is a mixture of vice and virtue, 9 con- 
test of passion and reason; and that the 
Creator doth not appear partial in his distri- 
butions, but has ced, in most coun- 
tries, their particular inconveniences by 
particular favours.” 

Here we have an early example of that 
brilliant and energetic expression, which, 
upon innumerable occasions in his subse- 
quent ife, justly impressed the world with 

highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the 
writings of Johnson, fiil to discern his hand 
in this passage of the Dedication to John 
Warren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, though it 
is ascribed to Warren, the bookseller. “A. 

and elevated mind ia distinguished 

7 nothing more certainly than an eminent 

degree of curiosity ;* nor is that curiosity 
ever more agreeably or usefully employed, 
than in examining the laws and customs of 
foreign nations, hope, therefore, the pre- 
sent f now presume to make, will not be 
‘thought improper; which, however, it is 


‘© See Rambler, No. 103, 
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not my business as a dedicator to curumend, 
nor as a bookseller tu ciate.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that bis. hav- 
ing been thus accidents ly ted to a particular 
study of the history and mauners of Abys- 
sinia, was the remote occasion of his writ- 
ing, many yeara afterward, his admirable 
philosophical tale, the principal scene of 
which 1s laid in that comtry. 

Johnson returned to Lichticld early in 
1734, and in August that year he made an 
attempt to procure some little subsistence 
by his pen; for he published for 
printing hy subscription the Latin Poems 
of Politian . Ange Politiani Posmata Lali. 
‘na, quibus Notas, cum historia Latine poesens, 
@ Petrarch avo ad Politiani tempora deducta, 
et vite Politiani fusius quam antelue enarra~ 
ta, addidit Sant. ToHxson."+ 

‘It appears that his brother Nathanael had 
taken ‘up his father's trade ; for it is men- 
tioned that ‘ subscriptions are taken in by 
the Fditar, or N. Jaan, bookseller, of 
Lichtteld.” Notwithstanding the merit of 
‘Johnson, and the cheap price at which his 
book was offered, there were not subscribers 
enough to ensure a sufficient sale; so the 
work never appeared, and probably never 
was executed. 

‘We find him again this year at Birming- 
ham, and there ts preserved the fallow 
letter from him to Mr. Edward Cave.t the 
original compiler and editor of Lie Gentle- 














man’s Maguzine: 
“TO MR. Cav. 
8 arr, Nor. 25. 1734. 
AS you appear no less sensible then 








your readers of the defects of your poctical 
article, you will not be displeased. if, in 
order to the improvement of it, I cum- 
imunicate to you the sentiments of a person, 
who will undertake, on reasonable terms, 
sometimes to fill a column. 

“ His opinion is, that the public would 
not give you a had reception, if, beside the 
current wit of the month, which a critical 
exanination wuuld generally reduce to a 
‘arrow compass, you admitied not only 
poems, inscriptions, &e. never printed be- 
fare, which he will sometimes supply you 
with; but Hkewise short lit lisserta- 
Uions4n Latin or English, critical remarks 
on authors ancient or modern, forgotten 





s Maye not trae ancien 
tuan and Jonson? Huethur, r 
soni Rontanertus, 4895, 
‘Angelo Polltinno, deformitaters orls excellentis Ingenii 
‘prantantla cormpensarit 
pertin, Réie. Amstel. 1718, p 200. 
The book 3s 10 contain more thsn thirty 
the price to be two ahllings and séxpence at the time of 
tutveribing, and two shilings and sicpence at the dei- 
Nery ofa inquires. 
Misa Cave, fhe grand-niece of Mr. Edw. Cave, has 
obligingly abewn me the ‘of this and the other 


‘between Poll- 
Paulus Pelle- 








edn the Gentlerna’s Mayaxing, with notes by Mr. 
Joho Nichols, the worthy and indefatigable editar of 
that valuable mlecellany,, slyned N.; same of which I 
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fe that deserve revival, or loose pieces, 
ike Floyer's,§ worth preserving, By this 

: your. literary article, for 60 it 
might be called, will, he thinks, be better 
recommended to the public than by low 
fess wwhorard buffoonery, or thedull seurri- 

ties of either party 

“ Tfeuch a correspondence will be agree- 
able to you, be pleased to inform me, in two 
posts, what the conditions are on which you 
shall expect it. Your late offerl] gives me 
no reason to distrust your generosity. If 
you engage fa soy Nigeary Enger besides 

paper, IL have other designs to impart, 
IFT could be secure from having others reap 
the udvantage of what I should hint. 

“Your letter, by being directed to & 
‘Snidh, 1 be left’ at the Castle in Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire, will reach 

“ Your humble servant.” 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter. 
“ Answered Dec. 2%" But whether any 
thing was done in consequence of it, we are 
not informed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been 
ie to the influence of feniale charms. 
When at Stourbridge schoul, he was mitch 
enamuured of Olivia Lloyd. a young queker, 
to whom he wrote a copy of verses, which I 
have not been able tu recover; but with 
what facility and elogance he could warble 
the amorous lay, will nppear fron the fol 
lowing Imes which he wrote for his triend 
‘Mr. Edmund Hector. 

Varnes toa LADY, om recoiring from her a SPRIG 1 
‘Myeria 


++ What bopes what terrors does thy gift create, 
Ambiguous emblem of uncerual ate! 

‘The Mystic, enstam of supreme comma, 
Consiga'd by Venus to Melissa's hand : 

Not lew cayticious th 





























i i i aa ints ig 
The myrtle crowns the happy jovert heath 
“The unhappy lovers grave the fayece spreads 
then the meaning of thy gift impart, 

Rnd enue the SbroUbings of ka aonlons hear! 
aon ga hugh sh You al Bx his doo, 
‘dora Phiteners Read, ot grace Ris tn" 





His juvenile attachments to the fhir se 
were, however, very transient; and it > 
certain that he fornied no eriminal connex- 
ion whatsoever. Mr. Hector, who lived 
with him in his younger days in the utmost 
intimacy and social freedom, bas assured 


§ Sic John Floyer’s Treatise on Cold Baths. Gent. 
‘Mag, 1734, 9. 197. 

[AA prize Of tty pounds for the best: 
Death; Jadgement, Heaven, and Hel” Soe Genth: 
sop Magasinn, rol p Zin. 

‘@ Mrs, Biozzi gives the following account of this litle 
‘compotition from Dr. Johuson’s own relation to her, of 

cng wheter It was rightly atrtbuted to him 
“T think it & aow just forty years ago, that 9 young 
flow had a sprig of ‘myrtle ‘given bio’ by a cil he 
‘courted, and asked te to writehimn some verses frat he 
Salght present ber Petry 1 promlae, but forgot: 
be cale for his ing af he te agree 
‘Sitstil'a moment, ays 1) dear Mund, and Vl fetch 
{them theo—so stepped aalde for five mimuces, 
{he nonsense you Row Keep tuch a tri about. 
detes, eA. 





“on Life, 
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me, that even at that ardent season his con- He also wore his heir, which was straight 
duct was strictly virtuou: that respects and stiff, and separated behind: and 
and that though he loved to exhilarate hi often had, seemingly, convulsive starts and 
self with wine, he never knew him intoxice- odd gesticulations, which tended to excite at 
ted but once. ‘once surprise and ridicule. Mrs. Porter 
Ina man whom religious education has was so much engaged by his conversation 
secured from licentious indulgences, the that she overlooked all these external disad- 
ion oflove, when once it hasseized him, vantages, and said to her daughter, “ this ig 
4s excoadingly strong being unimpaired by the most sensible man that I ever saw in 
dissipation, and totally concentrated in one my life.” 
object. This was experienced by Johnson, hough Mrs. Porter was double the age 
when he became the fervent admirer of of Johnson,t and her person and manner, as 
‘Mrs. Porter, after her first husband's death." described to me by the late Mr. Garrick, 
‘Miss Porter told me, that when he was first were byno means pleasing to others, ahe 
introduced to. her mother, his appearance must have bad a superiority of understand. 
‘was very forbidding: he was then lean and ing and talents,§ as she certainly inspired 
lank, so that his immense structure of bones him with e more than ordinary passion; and 
‘was hideously strikmg to the eye, and the she having signified her willingness to accept. 
sear of the scrofula were deeply visible. of his hand, he went to Lichfield to ask his 
Hee ac ewiecs cican oa mother’s consent to the marriage, which he 
in my ition E was Inc to the au- could not but be consvious was a very impra-~ 
spate of Bs scant by te fring creantim, Sone gchemer bath on account of Uherr dap: 
Lichfeld:—' I" know thowe verses were sddressed to rity of vears, and her want of fortune. But. 
Lucy Porter, when he was cuarouced of het io,hisbo}- ‘Mfrs, Jolson knew too well the ardour of 


ayn mo a thee yaar before he hed ase ier 
‘thar’, apd gave them to Lucy in the Precice of my rent to oppose his inclinations. 
fe 











{uture wife” fle wrote thers at ray grandfe. ber son's temper, and was too tender a pa- 
‘mother, to whom he shewed them on the instant. She 


Used to repeat thero to te, when T asked her for the © 
Vers Dr. Johmaen gore hor on Sprig nf Murtct  ynte'nas pret cpany of yous tse nae am Be 
4 rialen or berped from her busom, | We Johnson, she was not quite so old as she is here repre 


ow vanity of upp 2 fave teen Incepable of che sented, being anly at the Ume of Wer Marciage in het 
intended for her.” ” Such’ was this lady's statement, Jory Abn year ts aypears by the following extract 
‘which I make no doubt she supposed ta Be correct: Dut Shira, Wi register of Great ins icont 


. was obligingly made, at my request, by the 
H ahows how dangerous fie to truat too Imply 40 ion’ and evs Me Ryden, Kesar of Lutterworth, bt 

















ional eceiny and ingenious inference: for Mes» at cpuatyt 

lector ‘assured me that Mrs. Piora's account Anno 1688 [.9,] Eileabeth, the daughter af 
Jn this instance accurate, that be was the Deron wintam Serbs Eugen Mew Anse his wifey Born the 
far whora Johnson wrote thse verses, which have bees fourth day of February and mane, baptized 10th day OF 
‘errontausly ascribed to Mr, Harormond. py, the same month by Mr. Stolih, Curate of Little Pest- 
cuss bcorcrnes of eaten tact | iad ae ine Ug ag conapulagit 

o ha 

rear ani shee ca, he gph DE ot Se MY Ad a ae 
4s not always inaccurate, id there ave many monuments 


with Mis Anne Sendra tn commence wk the pes 
Kine Soefedt "tn Somme a rae 
tatemeny (which may befaund ws the © Gent fn in reset eps of hs ancient fsa 

pune ol, filand ie) retest owing ME Charis Sry of MINN) Me Mae) 
‘Ieteer thom DET. Gusnicnd Hector, om the subjects from the epitaph which he caused to be inscribed on her 

Lam srr} to you are copaged in aeration wick ‘Omihstone aot long, before is own death an which 
2 Lay 72 teams dawing We Reoncaeed of here: Bey byfovod in a vabvegueos page, wader the year 


te 
F [rhe fetowing accoust of Mra Jahon, aa er 








edge than eo penevere. fe copied frem a paper (chlafy relating to Mrs, 
pee LBOY, tt looking over some E meant to ‘crma Wiliams) written by Lady Knight at Rome, and 
5 he criginal manuscript of the myrtle, eenemaftted by her to the late John ag, the 
‘with the date on it. 1751, whieh} have enclosed. Haare eetsstbeion ee by whom it wad loser 12 
*'Tba true hirtory'(which I could swear to) % a fole AP ‘Magazine foe Octobes, 1799! 
Jones Mr. Morgan Graves, the elder brother of a * Mos. ams's account of Mrs. Johnson wes, that 


rgyroan near Bath, with whom 1 was she hed 2 understanding, and great sensllility, 
‘ated upon s lady in this neighbourhood, who at part: $3 Sotivaio be mticcal Her Anat fauna dled 1 

[presented hiro the branch. He shered it me, and .civent; her sons were much disgusted with her for her 
‘wlited touch to teturn the compliment ta verse, "Lap- Solvents her sons were much diagusted straggl 
ied ta Johmon, who was with mes andin about half an {9 pe advanont in eee meri (a CMiok ake hed 

iF dictat ve terses, wl ‘sent friend. “ 

tag tty eg hen alg noe erect to 8 youn who lad tnt any ‘iaible means 


an catire ranger to the Porter family: apd it was al 

hom two years after that T troduced hima to the ao- 
Athen of Porter, hom I ogi wy thes of 

"iE you latead 10 convinee tha obstinate woman, 

and to nit to the public the truth of your bareatve, 

Youse at ary to make what tow You plone of te 

you will penlon me for taking up so much 

out ting. Wishing tov m flices arnoty 

a Spee met Ast 

Ingham" Your oliged humble servant, 

et «E HECTOR” 






¢ [It appears, from Mr. Hector’s tetter, chat Johnson 
became acquainted with her three be 
Deere sean ‘years before he maz 





lat, 27.) 


I know not for what reason the marriage 
ceremony was not performed at Birming- 
ham; but a resolution was taken that it 
should be at Derby, for which place the 
bride and bridegroom set out on horseback, 
I suppose in very good humour. But though 
‘Mr. "Popham Beauclerk used tomen- 
tian Jobmeon's having told kim, with mock 

wity, “Sir, it was a love marriage on 
ficth tds,” T’have had from my illustrious 
friend the following curious account of their 
journey to church upon the nuptial morn, 
(oth July :)—« Sir, she had read the old ro- 
mance, and had got inte her head the fan- 
tastical notion that a woman of spirit should 
use her lover Ii So, Sir, at first 
she told me that I rode too fast, and she 
could not keep up with me; and, when I 
rodea little slower, she passed me, an com- 
Inined that I lagged behind. I was not to 
be made the slave of caprice sant T resolved 
to begin as I meant to end. I therefore 
shed on briskly, till I was fairly out of 
sight. ‘The road lay between two! 
so I was sure she could not miss it; and 
I contrived that she should soon come up 
with me. When she did, I observed her to 
be in tears.” 











tea 

‘This it mnt be allowed, wos 8 singular 

inning of connubsal felicity ; 
peotodbe hae Johnson, though he thus 
showed a manly firmness, proved a most 
affectionate and indulgent husband to the 
last moment of Mrs. Jotnson’s life: and 
in hie Eryers and Mediationg” we find 
remarkable evidence that his rega 

and fondness for her never ceased, even after 
her death. ; 

He now set up a private academy, for 





which purpose he hired a large well 
Htuated, near his native cit, » Gen: 
tleman’s Magazine for 1736, there is the 





following advertisement ; “ At Edial, near 
Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen, 
are hoarded and taught the Latin and Greek 
Janguages, by Samvzt. Jounsox.” Rut 
the only pupils who were put under his car: 


‘he might one in bs tebe drunk, eb that St a 
Py Pe 

"The following anerdotes of Dr. Johnson are record 
bby the same 
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vere the celebrated David Garrick and his 
wother George, and a Mr. Offely, a young 
sentleman of good fortune, who died'early. 
is yet, bis name had nothing of that ce 
ebrity which afterwards conimanded the 
ighest attention and respect of mankind. 
such an advertisement appeared after 
‘he publication of his Lownon, or his Ram- 
1E8, or his Dicrionary, how would it 
‘ave burst upon the world! with what ea- 
emness would the great and the wealthy have 
anbraced an opportunity of putting their 
sons under the learned tuition of Sanur 
onnson! The truth, bowever, {s, that he 
a8 not so well qualified for being a teacher 
elements, and a conductor in learning 
dations, as men of inferior po 
‘Nofminds His awn acquisitions had 
uade by fitsand starts, by violent irruptions 
athe regions of knowledge ; und it could 
wot be expected that his impatience would 
ve subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, 
© as to fithim for a quiet guide to novices, 
The art of communicating instruction, of 
whatever kind, is much to be valued; and 
have ever thought that those who devote 
themselves to this employment, and do their 
duty wie hp eo and see are entitled 
to vi igh respect from the communit; 
as Johnson hinweif often maintained, Yee 
Lam of opinion, that the greatest abilities are 
not only not required for this utfice, but ren- 
der a man less fit for it. 
‘While we acknowledge the justness off 
‘Thomson's beautiful remark, 
sat UR Us pg ane 
‘e must consider that this delight is percep» 
tible only by “mind at ease,” a mind at 
once calm and clear ; but that a tiind gloomy 
andimpetuous, like that of Johnson, cannot. 
be fixed for any th of time in minute 
attention, and must be so frequently irri. 
tated by unavoidable slowness and error 
in the advances of scholars, as to perform 
the duty with little plensure to the teacher, 
and no great advantage to. the pupils. Good 
temper is a most essential requisite in a 


Preceptor. “Horace paints the character as 


+n a 
ena REE yet 
‘Set bs fe 1.2%, 

_,Jobnson was not more satisfied with his 
situation as the master of'an academy, than 
with that of the usher of a school; we need 
not wonder, therefore, that be did not keep 
his academy above a year and a half. Fromh 
‘Mr. Garrick’s account he did not aj bo 
have been profoundly reyerenced by his 
pupils. His oddities of manner, and un 
couth gesticulations, could not but be the 
ject of mernment to them ; and in par- 














icular, the youn; ed to listen af 
the door of his’ belehamber, etal 
through the key-hole, that they might turn 
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into ridicule bis tumultuus and awkward 
fondness for Mrs. Jubnson, whom he used 
to name by the Similiar appellation of 
Tetty or Tetery ; which, like Betly or Betsey, 
is provincially used as a contraction for Eli. 
sabeth, her Christian name, but which to us 
seenss ludicrous, when applied to a woman 
of her age and appearance. Mr. Garrick 
described her tome as very fat, with a bosom 
of more than ordinary protuberance, with 
swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced by 
thick painting, and increased by the liberal 
uuse of cordlales Haring and fantestic in ber 
dress, and affected both in her speech and 
her general bebaviour. I have acen Garrick 
exhibit her, hy his exquisite talent of mai. 
mickry, so as to excite the heartiest bursts 
of laughter ; but he, probably, asis the euse 
in all such representations, considerably ag- 
gravated the picture. 

‘That Johnson well knew the most 
course to be pursued in the instruction of 
youth, is authentically ascertained by the 

owing paper in his own band-writing, 
given about this period to a relation, and 
now in the possession of Mr. John Nichols: 


* Scwmae for the Crasses of a Guannan 
Scnoon. 


“ When the introduction, or formation of 
nouns and verbs, is pertectly mastered, let 
‘them learn 

“ Corderius, by Mr. Clarke ; beginning at 
the same time to translate out of the intru- 
duction, that by this means they may learn 
the syntax, Then let thent proceed to 

* Erasmus, with an English translation, 
by the sane author. 

“Class I]. Learns Entropius and Cor- 
nelius Nepos, or Justin, with the trans. 
lation. . 

“NB. The first class yets for their part 
every morning the rules which they have 
leartied before, and in the afternoon learns 
the Latin rules of the nouns and verbs. 

“They are examined in the rules which 
they have learned, every ‘Thursday and 
Saturday. 

“The second class does the same whilst 
they are in Eutropius afterward their part 
is in the irregular nouns and verbs, and in 
the rules for making and scanning verses. 
‘They are examined as the first. ‘ 

“Class III. Ovid's Metamorphoses in 
the morning, and Ceesar’s Commentaries in 
the afternoon. 

“ Practise in the Latin rules till they are 
perfect in them; afterward in Mr. Leed's 
Greek Grammar. Examined as before. 

“ Afterward they proceed to Virgil, be- 
ginning et the same time to write 
and verses, and to learn Greek : from thence 
passing on to Horace, &e. as shall seem most 


Proper. : 
“FE know not well what books to direct 
you to, because you have net informed me 
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what study you will apply yourselfto, 1 
believe it will be most for your advantage 
apply yourself wholly to the languages, 
jou go to the University. The Greck 
P think it best for you to read are 


‘Theocritus. 

+ Euripides. 

+ Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all 
the dialects, beginning with the Attic, to 
which the rest must be referred, 

“In the study of Latin, it is proper not 
to read the latter authors, till you are well 
versed He Kees al He eres 3 a8 Te. 
renee, Tully, Corsar, Sallust, Nepos, Vel. 
Ieius Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, Phedrus. 

“The greatest and most necessary task 
still remains, to attain a habit of expression, 
ithout which knowledge is of little use: 
‘This is necessary in Latin, and more neces- 
sary in English and can only be acquired 
by adaily imitation of the best and cotrect- 
est authors, 











“ Sam. Jouxsow.” 


While Jobnson kept his academy, there 
can be-no doubt that he was insensibly tax 
nishing his mind with various knowledge ; 
but I have not discovered that he wrote ay 


thing, ita great part of his tragedy of 
Ince, “ahr Péter Carrick, the der ro~ 


.ther of David, tok me that he remembered 


Johnson's borrowing the ‘Turkish History 
of him, in order to torm his play from it. 
When he had finished some part of it he 
read what he had done to Mr. Walmeley, 
who objected to his having already rove It 
bis heroine into great distress, and asked 
him, “ how can you possibly ‘contrive to 
plunge her into deeper calamity 7” John. 
son, in sly allusion to the supposed oppres- 


sive ings of the court of which Mr. 
Walmsley was registrar, replied, * Sir, I 
can put her into the Spiritual Court!” 





r. Walmsley, however, wax we 
with this proof of Johnson’s abilities as a 
dramatic, writer, and advised him to Snish 
tre ly, anc luce it on the stay 

Saher owe Thought of teying Hs for. 
tune in London, the great Held of genius 
and exertion, where talents of every kind 
have the fullest scope and the highest en- 
couragement. It is a memorable circum. 
stance, that his pupil David Garrick went 
thither at the sametime,* with intent to com. 











= Both of thesn wef to talk pleasantly of thie their 
(@ London. Garrick, evidently meaning 
we 2 little, said ope day £2 1 we 
tode apd tied." And the Bishop of Killaloe (Ot. Bar. 
‘erd,) informed ine, that at another time, when John- 
ton and Garrick were dining 


tocar fo & prety lat 
SGoyunys Jobseoe umorouily “ascerialno the chee 


Bat, 29.} 


plete his education, and follow the profes- 
sion of the law, from which he was soon di- 
verted by his decided preference for the 


"This joint expedition of those two. emi 
nent men to the metropolis was many years 
afterwards noticed in an allegorical poem on 
Shakspeare’s Mulherry-tree, hy Mr. Lovi- 
bond, the ingenious author of ** The tears 
of Old May-Day.” 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson,* 
an eminent mathematician and master of an 
academy, by the following letter from Mr. 
Walmsley = 

“ To the Reverend Mr. Cousox- 

© pean 6: Lichfield, Maren 2, 1737. 

“ [aap the fivour of yours, and am ex- 
tremely obliged to you; but I cannot say 
had a greater affection for you upon it t 
T ‘had ‘before, being long since so much en- 
dear to yeas an well by an early friend- 
ship, as by your many excellent ard valua~ 
ble qualifications ; and, had I a son of my 
own, it would be my ambition, instead of 
sendiug him to the University, to dispose of 
Mim as this young gentleman is 

“He, anil ancther neighbour of mine, 
one Mr, Samuel Johnson, set aut this morn 
ing for London, together. Davy Garrick 
is to be with you early the next week, and 
Mr. Johnson to try his fate with a tragedy, 
and to see to get himself employed in some 
translation, either from the Latin or the 
French. Johnson isa very good scholar and 
poet, and I have great hopes will turn out 
a fine tragedy-writer. If it should any 
way lie in your way,I doubt not but you 
would be ready to recominend 
your countryman. 





“G, Warmeter.” 
How he employed himself upon his first 
coming to London is not particularly known-+ 





Sars eaters 
Sie ae pain Gear pre 
cig yee 
gun inemeecciner terest 
gi Loren ek es eee 
ere 
5 ee 
Pa a cae 
cots areas 


‘ the philosopher, in the 

‘Rambler, (No. 24,) was meant to px 

man, See Mrs. Plot's Asicooras, Gc. p. $0. ML) 
jumicated by him 


+ One curious anecdote was comm: 
self to Mr. Joh Nichola, Mr. Wileox, the 
on Being informed by him that tis lnteotloa was 20 
get bis Hvelinood a an author, eyed his robust frame 
Sttendvely, and with « silfeant Nook. mid.“ Vou 
had better buy a porters knot.” He However added, 


“Wilcox was one of my best 
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ay 
1 never heard that he found any protection 
or encouragement by the means of Mr.Col- 


son, to whose academy David Garrick went. 
Mrs.Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walms. 
Jey gave hima letter of introduction to Lin- 
tot, hi bookaclles, and Bia Jehason — 
some things for him; but I imagine this to 
be ets for I have discovered no trace 
of it, and I am pretty sure be told me, that 
‘Mr. Cave wosthe first publisher by whom 


his so cipget in London. 

e bad a little money when he came to 
town, and he knew how he cmild live in the 
bay der manner. His first lodgings were at 
the house of Mr. Norvis, a staymaker, in 
Exeter-street, adjoining Catharine-street, in 
the Strand. “I dined (said he) very well for 
tdght pence, with very good company, at the 

pple, New-street, just by. Several 
of them had travelled. Ay ey expected to 
meet every day ; but did not know one ano. 
ther’s names. It used to cost the rest a shil- 
ling, for they drank wine; but I had a cut 
of meat for sixpence, and bread for a penny, 
and gave the waiter a Renny: so that I was 
uite well served, nay, better than the rest, 
for they gave the waiter nothing.” 

He at this time, I believe, ‘Sbstained en- 
tirely from fermented liquors; s practice to 
which he rigit ne conformed, for many years 
together, at different periods of his tie. 

‘is Orexius, in the Art of living in Lon. 
don, 1 have heard bim relate, ‘an Irish 
painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, and 
who had practised his own precepts of eco- 
nomy for several yearsin the British capital. 
He assured Johtison, who, I suppose, was 
then meditating totry his fortune in London, 
but was apprehensive of the expense, “ that 
thirty pounds a year was enough to enable 
4 mab to live there without being contemp- 
tible. He allowed ten pounds for clothes 
and linen. iis said a man bra mba! a 

at eighteen-pence a week ; 
Gould inqutve whcho he lodged « andr iey 
Gid, it was easy to say,* Sir, to be 
found at such a place.” By spending three. 
nce in 2.coffee-house, he might be for some 
jours every day in very good company ; he 
might dine for sixpence, breakfast on ‘bread 
milk for a penny, and do without su: 























uum, per. On cleancehirtday he went abruad, 


and paid visits. I have heard him more than. 
once talk of his frugal friend, whom he re- 
collected with esteem and kindness, and did 
not like to have one sinile at the recital. 
“This man (said he, gravely) was a very 
sensible man, who perfectly understood 
common affairs; a man of & great deal of 
knowledge of the world, fresh from life, not 
strained through books. He borrowed a 
horse and ten pounds at Birmingham, Find- 
ing himself master of so much money, he set 

‘for West Chester, in order to get to Ire- 
land. Heretured the horse, and probably 
the ten pounds too, after be got home.”* 


ety 
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ing Johnson's narrow circum. | join in it, will be of advantage to both of uz 


stanees in the early part of his life, and par- 
ticularly at the interesting era of his launch- 
ing into the ocean of London, it is not to be 
wandered a, that an actual instance, prov 
ex , of the possi ‘enjoying 
¢ intellectual luxury of social life upon a 
very amall income, should deeply engage his 
attention, and be ever recollected by him as 
a circumstance of much importance. He 
amused himself, I remember, by computing 
how much more expense was absolutely ne- 
cessary to live upon the same scale with thet 
which his friend described, when the value 
of money was dimi the progress 
of commerce. it may be otinaated that 
double the money might now with diff. 
culty be sufficient 
Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one 
brilliant circumstance to cheer him ; he was 
well acquainted with Mr. Henry Hervey,* 
one of the branches of the noble family of 
that name, who had been quartered at Lich- 
field as an officer of the army, and had at 
this time a house in London, where Johnson 
was Sequenty: entertained, and had an 
Spportuntt meeting genteel company. 
fot very long before bis death, he men- 
Honed this, among other particulars of his 
life, which he was kindly communicating to 
me; and he described this early friend, 
« Harry Hervey,” thus: * He was a vici- 
ous man, but very kind tome. If you calla 

Henvey, I shall love him.” 

(etold me he had now written only three 
acts of his Irene, and that he retired for 
some time to lodgings at Greenwich, where 
he eded in it somewhat farther, and 
used to compose, walking in the Park; but 
did not stay long enough at that place to 
finish it, 





‘At this period we find the following letter 
from him to Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a 
link in the chain of his literary history, it 
3s proper to insert : 

TO MR. CAVE. 
* Greenwich, next door o the Golden 
‘Church-Strest, July 19,1737. 

Sm,—~ Having observed in your papers 
very uncommon offers of encouragement to 
men of letters, I have chosen, being a 
stranger in London, to communicate 19 you 
the following design, which, I hope, if you 

©The Ronourable Henry Hervey, third son of the 
first Ear! of Sricol, guitted, the army and took orders 
‘Sir Thornae 


He married x sister "Ratoo» Uy whom he 
ot the Aston esate, and easumed the naxas and. arms 
Seta family. Vise Collins Peernge. 
Tig oe Hor Herey war Sesty of tbe we 
vith Johnson, baving fen born aboiat nine months 
Before hima, fo the year 1708. He maar 
She aster of Sie 7 
ity had. seven iter 
jatea Eva on taeda 
i Hervey 
Eameige’ 
Sour which 
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“The History of the Council of Trent 
having been lately translated into French 
and published with large Notes by Dr. Le 
Courayer, the reputation of that book is 10 
much revived in England, that, it is pre- 
sumed, a new translation’ of it from the 


Italian, with Le Courayer’s Notes 
from the French, could not fail of a favour- 
able reception. 

“If it be answered, that the History is 





already in English, it must be remembered, 
that there was the same objection against 
Le Courayer’s undertaking, with this dis. 
advantage, that the French had a version 
by one oF their best teanalators, whereas you 
cannot read three pages of the English Fils. 
tory without discovering that the style is 
capable of great improvements; but whe- 
ther those improvements are to be expected 
fiom the attempt, you must judge frum the 
specimen, which, i you approve. the pro- 
Jwsal, Tall submit to your examination, 

* Suppose the mesit of the verions equi 
we may hope that the addition of the Notes 
will turn the balance in our favour, con- 








the reputation of the Annotator. 
“Be pleased to favour me with a speedy 
answer, if you are not wi ein 


ing to engug 
this scheme ; and gppoint me a day to wait 
upon you, if you are, 
“Tam, Sir, yourhumble servant, 
“Saat, Jonson.” 


It should seem from this letter, though 
subscribed with his own name, that he had 
not yet been introduced to Mr. Cave. We 

presently see what was done in conse. 
quence of che proposal which it contains 

In the course of the summer he returned 
to Lichfield, where he had left Mre. John- 
son, and there he at last finished his tragedy, 
which was not executed with his rapidity 
of composition upon other occasions, but 
was slowly and painfully elaborated. A few 
Gaya befare his death, while burning a grest 
mass of papers, he picked out from anion 
them the original unformed sketch of this 
tragedy, in his own hand.writing, and gave 

agp, nding an gave 
of St ia now in my possession. It contains 

ts of the intended plot, and speeches 
for thedifferent persons of the drania, partly 
in the raw materials of prose, partly workeil 
up into verses as also a variety of hints for 
illustration, borrewed from the Greek, Ro- 
man, and modern writers, ‘The band-wri- 
ting’is very difficult to be read, even by 
those who are best acquainted with John= 
son’s mode of penmanship, which at all times 
vas very particular. ‘The ing having gra- 





ciously accepted of this manuscript a3 4 li- 
terary curiosity, Mr. Langton made a fair 
and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to 
bebound up with the otiginal and the printed 
tragedy ; and the volume is deposited in the 





Mitat. 28.) 


King’s I His Majesty was pleased to | 
re Me Lan 


igton to take a copy of it for 
imself. 

‘The whole of it is rich in thought, and 
imagery, and happy expressions ; and of 
the  disjecta ra scattered 
and as yet unai ‘3 good dramatic poet 
might avail himself with considerable advan- 
tage. Ishall give my readers some spect 
mens of different kinds, distinguishing them 
by the Italic character. 


+ Nor think to aay, here will I stop, 


Here will I fs the 





Thome koty beings, tehowe wnonen dir 
Ginidas thtoughtthe mace of ifs the stepe of many 
Hip the detected manaiosog empty 
Jaa quit thelr charge to hofror and to rein? 

A small part only of this interesting ad- 
monition is preserved in the play, and is 
varied, I think, not to advantage t 

47h sou once tan 10 fou a crime, 

No mre ahsiplow with tentshipo ballow' ardour: 

ome mage miperior care 

Golder eelagtobrialso the pata of ite, 

‘Atiighted at inpiety like thine, aA 

Resign thelr charge to haseness and to ruin’ 

"4 feat the soft infection 
in my cheik and wonderin my veine, 

Fooch tho the Grecian ar of sft pervs” 

& Sure this is love, which heretofore 1 con- 
ceived thedream of idle maids and wanton poets. 

“ Though no comets or prodigies foretold the 
ruin of Greece, signs which heaven must by 
another miracle enable us to understand, yet 
might it be foreahewn, by tokens no tess certain, 
by the vices which always bring it on. 

This last is worked up in the tra 
gedy itself, as follows: 


Leoxrtus 





+ _hut power Bat ingly 
“Thecloods, » signal of opening Soper, 
‘Tovwara tha wanting Uimuet 20 the shade, 

Behehi, without concten, expiring Greece, 
‘And act one prodigy fordioul our fate. 


Damernive, 


some neglected fatsric nosis beneath. 
‘weight of years, and totters to the 
spatch the Ti 


run heaven a of 
Or wake Ue dead, to warn us off fal 


Manomer. (to Innwe.) “I have tried 
Shee, and joy 10 find that thou desereest to be 
loved by Mahomet,—with a tind great as his 
own. Sure, tho art an error of nature, and 
an exception to the vest of thy sex, and art im- 
mortal; for sentiments like thine were never 





the gem, choose the dress, and add new roses 
$0 the fading check, but—sparkting.” 
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" work is concluded, present my readers with 
an exact: 





25 

‘Thus in the tragedy: 

‘Pay tou couplet Be loth et thy ase™ 

Toughe, fotgire, toy fui, the node ans 

War bor chon bs oe 

‘By tune we tongue, tp taach tha eyo rol, 

‘Aad add new soon o'r 

I shall select one other on ac- 
count of the doctrine which it instrates. 
InzwE observes, “ that the Supreme Being 


will accept of virtue, whatever outward circum 
stances it may be accompanted with, and may 
te delighted with varieties of worship ; but is 
answered: That variety cannot affect that 
Being, who, infinitely happy in his own per- 
‘fections, wants no external gratifications ; nor 
can infinite truth be delighted with fatschood ; 
that, though he may guide or pity those he leaves 
in darkness, he abandons those who shut their 
eyes against the beams of day.’ 
Juhnson’s residence at Lichfield, on his 
retum to it at this time, was only for three 
months ; andas he had as yet seen but asmall 
pat of the wonders of ‘the metropolis, he 
ind little to tell his townsmen. He related 
to me the following minute anecdote of this 
period: In the last age, when my mother 
ved in London, there were two sets of 
People, those who gave the wall, and those 
who took it ; the peaceable and the quarrel, 
some. When I returned to Lichfield, after 
having been in London, my mother ‘ssked 
me, whether T was one of those who gave 
the wall, or those who took it. Nou Tis 
fixed that every man keeps to fhe right: er, 
if one is taking the wall, another ylelds it ; 
and it is never’s dispute." 
le now removed to London with Mra. 
Johnson ; but her daughter, who had lived 
with rat at Edial, was left re her rela- 
tions in the country. His ‘ings were 
for some time in Woodstock toe Near 
r-square, and afterwards in Castle. 
street, near Cavendish-square. As there is 
something pleasingly interesting, to many, 
in eecih £0 great @ man through all hig 
different itations, ¥ shall, hefore thit 








of his lodgings and houses, in 
order of time, which, in placid condescen. 
sion to my respectful Curiosity, he on 
evening dictated to me, but without speci. 
fying how long he lived at each. .In the 
Progress of his life, I shall have occasion 
to Mention some of them as connected with 
particular incidents, or with the writing of 
particular parts of ‘his works.” To ntne 
this minute attention may appear trifling ? 
but when we consider thé punctiious ex. 
actness with which the different houses in 
which Milton resided have been traced by 
the writers of his life, a similar enthusiann 
may be pardoned in the biographer of 
Johnson. 


‘© Journal of « Tour to the Hebrides, Sd od. p. $28. 
B 
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His wagedy being by this time, as he 

thought, completely finished and fit for the 

he was very desirousthat it should be 

ght forward. Mr. Peter Garrick told 

that Johnson ant he went together to 
the Fountain tavern, and read it over, and 
that he afterward solicited Mr. Fleetwood, 
the patentee of Drury-lane theatre, to have 
it acted at his house but Mr. Fleetwood 
would not accept it, probably because it was 
not patronised by some man of high rank ; 
and it was not acted till 1749, _— be 
friend David Garrick was manager of 
theatre. 

‘The Genturman'’s Maoazixe, begun 
and carried on by Mr. Edward Cave, ursler 
the mame of Sxivanus Unsan, had at- 
tracted the notice and esteem of Johnson, 
in an eminent before he came to 
London, as an adventurer in literature. 
He told me, that when he first saw St. 
John’s Gate, the place where that deser- 
vedly popular miscellany was originally 
printed, ed te beheld it with reverence.” et 
su] indeed, that every young aut! 

has had t ‘the same kind offecling for the ma= 
— or periodical publication which hes 

irst entertained him, and in which he has 
first had an opportunity to see himself in 
int, without the risk of exposing his name. 
myself recollect such impressions from 
“ The Scors Macazinz,” wl ‘which was begun 
at Edinburgh in ete 1739, and has been 
ae conducted 7h nan accra; = 
and_ propriet; yet caiinot inking 
of ite uy ‘an siticdioaste regard. e Johnson 
has dignified the Gentleman's Magazine, by 
the importance with which he invests the 
life of Cave ; but he has given it still grea- 
ter lustre by the various admirable Essays 
which he wrote for it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by 
his friends, to make a complete list of his 
writings, and talked of duing it, I believe 
with a seriousintention that they should all 
be collected on his own account, be put it off 
from year to yeas ot at last died without 
having done it perfec T have one in his 
own a writing, ite contains a certain 
number 3 I in doubt if he could have 
remembered every one of them, as they were 
80 numerous, 0 various, and’ scattered in 
such a multiplicity of unconnected publica- 
tions ; nay, several of them published under 
the names of other persons, to whom be libe. 
rally contributed from the abundance of his 
mind. We must, be content to 
discover them, partly from occasional infor- 
mation given by him to his friends, and 
partly from internal evidenee.”* 








ile tn the course of 





tre, with regard to thetr 

porpge, falloane wt a riot (tho w 
acknowledged fois fiend, 

thoae whlch a 
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His first performance in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, which for many years was his 
prneipal source for employment, and su 
Pere wes copy of Latin verses, in bard 

"780, addres to the editor in 80 hay 
style of compliment, that Cave must ae 
been destitute both of taste and sensibility, 
had he not felt himself highly gratified. 

Ad Unnaxcat 
‘Unaawe, nultts feme laboribus, 
Unpawe, nulla vite calurontle, 
Sul fronte setturn in erudite 
“Peron viet ot vitity 


14 molintur gens fmitantiim, 
ld et minetut, oli parut, 
solis perge Mutis, 
it ‘ankzbo studilaque felix. 


bil, 
ie, fare fare se 
Vig por stants catervat 
iss nimosa tendete 





Tntende nervon, fortis, Inansous 


aveclnes opere 
Non ulla Music nanina gratio, 
‘Gap gue severis In ere 

‘lieatangue nugie 
fous reereare inentern. 
‘Texente Nymphis setta Lycoride, 
Resp ruborem sic viola adjavat 
Imroieta, aie Erle refi 
‘Athoreis vatinta fuels, } 


Tt appears that be was now enlisted by 
‘Mr. Cave, as a regular coadjutor in his ma> 
gazine, by which he probably obtained.a to- 











SJ. 


Seace When any other picos are ascribed thirty 2 
shall give my reasons. 
J 3 tramsation of this ole, by, an unknown corres: 


EAR, sypesred fm the Mention for the month wf 


«+ Hall, Unmaw! indefatigable men: 
Unwearied yet by all chy tseful toil! 
Whore nuon'ous sanilvers asain 





"ao base 
‘put aia he Juurel cathy farmed brow 
Hlowrates ta, sel ir ever gro. 


mhat mean the servile imitating crews 
What thas vain iontrigg and Lie gr 
Neer seek: but stil thy noble ands purse 
Unoongnerd by the rabble’s venal voice. 
‘Stil to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 
In temper at aber industry. 





nal, 


“The senselen meerings of x haughty tongue, 
Unworthy ee v 
oi ough Chey mean thee wrons 
‘By monty slboee duappoby the 
‘Astin ditgene oie ie 
‘Reside, thotgh malicous crowds oppose, 
Exert thy powers nor slacken fn the courte. 
‘Tip sot ame el quae all fae repr: 
ert Tor fenr a rival's for 
Bat tho 
“Pay hour al be sowed hi 
‘The Mus wel thy Magasine shal Biss 
No page sore grist to hanoonous Nine 
‘Than that wherely thy labours we surv 
lendour thine, 


eight pasture) Wend wil the 
r comers 
‘rigs in improving, various se fal, 
A welcome respite 
‘Pe wha tenant ope fc verdant 
Gove 5 bxutns wreath sb cp, 
Tile ae 


endl os rma he ies te 
the ether, and adornathe sky—BRrTON.” 


Bat, 29.) 


Jerable livelihood. At what time, or by 
‘what means, he had acquired a competent 
knowledge both of French and Italian, Id 
not know; but he was so well skilled in 
them, as to be suificiently qualified for a 
translator. That part of his labour which 
consisted in emendation and improvement 
of the productions of other contributors, like 
that employed in levellin, can be 
yrerceived only by those w! _ 
tunity of comparing the original withthe 
altered copy. What we certainly know to 
have been done by him in this way, was the 
‘Debates in both houses of parliament, under 
the name of “ The Senate of ‘Lilliput,” 
sometimes with feigned denominations of 
the several speakers, sometimes with deno- 
minations formed of the letters of their real 
names, in the manner of what is called ana- 


gran,’ 90 that they might easily be deci. 
phered. Parliament then kept the press in 
a kind of mysterious awe, which it ne. 


cessury to have recourse to such devices. 
In our time it has acquired an unrestrained 
feeedom, so that the peuple in all parts of 
the Hogeon havea fur, open, and exact re- 
port of the actual proceedings of their ro- 
presentatives and legislators, which in our 
constitution is highly to be valued; though, 
unquestionably, there has of late been too 
much reason to complain of the petulance 
with which obscure scribblers have 
ed to treat men of the most respectable cha- 
ructer and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman's 

ine was, for several years, executed 

by Mr. William Guthrie, ‘a man who de- 
serves to be respectably recorded in the lite 
terary annals oF this country. He was de- 
ct led of an ancient family in Scotland ; 
‘but having a small patrimony, and being an 
adherent of the unfortunate house of Stuart, 
he could not aecept of any office in the state ; 
he therefore came to London, and employed 
his talents and learning us an “ Author by 
profession.” His writings in history, cri 
cism, aud politics, had considerable merit. 
He was the first English historian whe had 
recourse to that authentic source of infor- 
mation, the Parliamentary Journals; and 
such was the power of his political pens ‘that, 
at ant early period, government thought it 
worth their while to keep it quiet by a pen. 
sion, which he enjoyed till his death. John. 
son esteemed him enough to wish that his 
lite should be written. The debates in 
Parliament, which were brought home and 
digested by Guthrie, whose memory, t 
sar] ‘by others who have since follow- 
ed him in ‘the same department, was yet 
very quick and tenacious, were sent 











be, wrote, 1 know not: but he 
of the beautifu 


formed tt 
le piece, "* ‘The Eagle and Robin 


‘Redbreast,” in the 
sollectan of poems entitled, \ Tix Usox,t 
tis there snd oo be written 

the year 1600, 


though 
Archibald Sevtt, before 
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Cave te Johnson for his revision ; and after 
some time, when Guthrie had attained to 
greater variety of employment, and the 
were more and more enriched by 
accession of Johnson's genius, it was re- 
solved that he should do the whole himself, 
the scanty notes furnished by persons 
employed to attend in both houses of Par- 
liament. Sometimes, however, as he him- 
self told me, he had nothing more commu- 
nicated to him than the names of the seve- 
ral speakers, and the part which they had 
taken in the debate. 

‘Thus was Johnson employed during some 
of the best years of his life, asa mere lite- 
rary inbourer “ for gain not glory,” solely 
to obtain an honest support. He, however, 
indulged himself in occasional little sailies, 
which the French 60 happily express by the 
term jeur Pesprit, and which will be noticed 
in their order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcen- 
dent powers, and “ gave the world assu- 
rance of the Maw,” was his “ Lownow, a 
poem in Imitation of the Third Satire of 
Suvenal;” which came out in May this 
year, and burst forth with splendour, the 
rays of which will for ever encircle his name. 
Boileau had lantiaied ite = ae 
great success, applying it to Paris: but an 
Sitentive compartion wil satisfy every read- 
er, that he is much excelled by the English 
Juyenal. Oldham had also imitated it, and 
applied it to London: all which perform. 
amices concur to prove, that great cities, in 
every age, and in every country, will fur- 
nish sinsilar topics of satire. Whether 
Johnson had previously read Oldham's imi- 
tation. I do not koow 5 but it is not a little 
rkable, that there is scarcely any coin- 
cidence found between the two perfor- 
mances, though upon the very same subject. 
‘The only instances are, in describing Lon- 
don as the sink of foreign worthlessness: 





pour.” 


= the common shore, 
‘Where France does all her filth’and ordure 
‘OLDHAM. 


“~The common shore of Pars and of Rome, 
and, 
«© No calling or profession comes anise + 
‘A.needy monsicur can be what he please.” 
‘Oupwan. 


** All sciences a fasting wonsieur bain seer 
"The particulars which Oldham has eollect- 
ed, both as exhibiting the horrors of Lon 
don, and of the times, contrasted with bet- 
ter days, are different from those of John. 
son, aud in general well chosen ani well 


+ 
are in Oldham’s imitation, many 


1 1.owm it pleased me to find amongst than one ait 
ot the manners of the age i Londo, 0 ie last cone 


promic verses and bad thymes, and his 
Poem sots out with « strange inadvertent 
junder : 


“Tho? much coponen’d to leave my dear old friend, 
Tamust, however, his design commend 
(OF dxtag in the country ————~ 
It is plain he was not going to leave his 
Friend; his fiend was going ‘to leave him. 
wit 





“A young lady at once corrected this 
good critical sugacity, to 
‘Though much concerned to tose my daar old friend.” 
‘There is one passage in the original, bet 
ter transfused by Oldham than by Johnson: 
“ MaDe AALS es ace, as 
which is an exquisite remark on the galling 
meanness and contempt annexed to poverty = 
Jounsox’s imitation is, 
“ grabs pened 
Oxpuax’s, though less elegant, is more 
just : 
\« Nothing in pov la borne, 
Roing in poverty 60 og sre.” 
‘Where, or in what manner, this poem 
‘was composed, I am sorry that 'I neglected 
to ascertain with precision, from Johnson's 
own authority. He has marked upon his 
corrected copy of the first edition of it, 
« Written in 1738 ;" and, as it was publish- 
edin the month of May ‘in that year, it is 
evident that much time was not employed 
ing it for the press. ‘The history 
ofits publication I am enabled tu give in'a 
‘very satisfactory manner ; and ju from 
myself, and maiy of my friends, I trust that 
it will not be uninteresting to my readers. 
We may be certain, though it is not ex. 
ear named in the following letters to 
Cave, in 1738, that they all relate to 
its 
“TO MR. CAVE. 
** Cautlestreet, Wednesday morning. 
“Sim, (Nodate. 1738) 
“ Wuer 2 took the liberty of writing to 
you afew days ago, I did not expect a repe- 
Tition of the same pleasure so suon; for a 
pleasure 1 shall always thiak it, to converse 
jn any manner with an ingenious and can- 
did man; but having the inclosed poem in 
my hands to dispose of for the benefit of the 
author, (of whose abilities I shall say no- 
thing, since I send y 


eous terme from any person than from you, 
‘who have so much distinguished yourself by 
your generous encouragement of poetry s 


tury, to shield from the meer of English ridicule, what 
‘wee hrne time ago tov common a practice ia my nave 


ity of Raiaburgh | 
YEE what Pe ead cat froma the town affight, 
Consider other dangers of the night ; 
‘When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 
And emptied chamberpats come pouring down 
From me 


igarres window 
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you his pertormance,} T : 
believed I could not procure more advanta- : 
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and whose judgement of that art nothing 
but your commendation of my trifle* ean 
ive me any occasion to call in question. I 
not doubt but you will look over this 
poem with another eye, and reward itin a 
different manner froma mercenary booksel- 
Jer, who counts the lines he is to purchase, 
and considers nothing but the bulk. I can- 
ot help taking notice, that, besitles what 
the author may hope for on account of his 
abilities, he has likewise another ree w 
your regard, as he lies at present under v 
Usndvan us ‘ciroumatance of fortune 
I beg, therefore, that you will favour me 
with a letter to-morrow, that I may know 
what you can afford to allow him, that he 
may either part with it to you, or find out 
(which I do not expect) same’ other way 
move to his satisfaction. 

“I bave only to add, that as Tam sensi- 
ble I have transcribed it very coarsely, 
which, alter having altered it, I was obliged 
to do, I will, iff you please to transmit the 
sheets trem the press, correct it for you; 
and take the trouble of altering any stroke 
of satire which you may dislike. 

“+ By exerting on this occasion your usual 

nerodiy, ou, wil not only “encou 

ning, and relieve distress, but (thougi 
it he in comparison of the other motives uf 
very smallaccount) oblige, ina very sensible 
manner, Sir, your very humble servant, 
“ Sam, Jonwson.” 


“To wh. CAVE. 
“Sm, “Monday, No. 6, Castle-stroet, 


<1 asso return youthanks for the pre. 
sent you were so kind as to send by me, and 
to intreat that you will be pleased ‘toinform 
me, by the peniny-post, whether you resolve 
to print the poein. If you please to send it 
me by the posts with a note to Dodsley, E 
will and read the fines to him, that we 
may have his consent ta put his name in the 
titlepage. As to the printing, if it can be 
sct immediately about, I will be so much 
the author's friend, as not to content myselt’ 
with mere solicitations in his favour. I 
propose, ifmy calculation be neur the truth, 
toen for the reimbursement of' all that, 
yon shail lose by an impression of five hin 
dred; provided, 28 you very generous] 
provose, that the profit, if any, be sot pr 
r the author's use, excepting the present 
youjumte, which, if he be 9 gainer,it is fit 
should repay. I beg that you will let one 
of your servants write an exact account of 
the expense of such an impression, and send 
it with the poem, that I may know what I 
engage for. Tam very sensible, from your 
generosity on this occasion, of your regard 
to learning, even in its uahappiest state : 
and cunnot but think such a temper deverv= 











1s Ode "+ Ad Urbanum,” probably. 
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from a contrary disposition. 
J am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonson.” 
” “70 ME. CAVE. 
/* 8am, (No date.) 
T waite on you to take the copy to 
Dodsley’s; as I remember the number of 
lines which it contains, it will be no 
than Evsexto,® with the quotations, which 
must be subjoined at the bottom of the 
part of the beauty of the performance 
if any beauty beallowed it) consisting in 
adapti sentiments to m 
facts and persons. It will, with those addi- 
tions, very conveniently make five sheets. 
And ‘sincé the expense will be no more, I 
shall contentedly insure it, as I mentioned 
in my last. {fit be not therefore gone to 
Dodsley’s, I beg it may be sent. me by the 
penny-post, that I may have it in the even- 
ing. I bave composed a Greek Epigram to 
lize, and think she ‘ought to be ebbrated 
in as many different languages as Lewis Je 
Grand. Pray send me word when you will 
be nun? 1¢ poem, for it is a long way to 
walk. Twouldleave my Epigram, but have 
not day light to traneeibe tt” T an, Si, 
“Yours, &¢. Sant. Jounson.” 


“TO MR CAVE. 

“Sr, (No date.) 

“Tau extremely obliged by your kind 
letter, and will not fail to attend you to- 
morrow with Inexe, who looks upon you as 
one of her best friends. 

“1 was today with Mr. Dodsley, who 
declares very warmly in favour of the paper 
you sent him, which he desires to have a 
share in, it being, as he says, a creditaNe 
thing to be concerned in, I knew not what 
answer to make till I had consulted you, nor 
what to demand on the author's part, but am 
very willing thot, if you please, he should 
have a partin it, as be will undoubtedly be 
more diligent to disperse and promote it. If 
you can send me word to-morrow what 1 
uhall gay to him, I will settle matters, and 
bring the poem with me for the press, which, 
as the town empties, we caimot be too 
quick with. Iam, Sir, 

“ Yours, &e. Sau. Jonxsox.” 


‘Tous, who have long known the manly 
force, bold spirit, and masterly versification 
of this poem, it is a matter of curiosity to 
observe the diffidence with which its author 

« brought it forward inte public notice, while 
he is 0 cautibus as not to avow it to be his 
‘own production ; and with what humility he 


* poem, published in 1797, of which ee an acount 
sn ute wonk ater Apel Sy re 
The learned Se 


ter. This lady, of 
" mention wil be found tn 

as daughter of Nicholas Carter, D. D. She died in 
Sr ‘February 19, 1906, in her 

yeas Ml 
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offers to allow the printer to “alter sny 
stroke of satire which he might dislike.” 
‘That any such alteration was made, we do 
not know. Ifwe did, we could not but feel 
an indignant regret ; but how painful is it to 
seethat a writer of such vigorous powers of 
mind was geval in sack poke hia the 
small profit which so shorta poem, however 
Seale could yield, was courted as a “re. 
Tt has been ly said, I know not 
with what truth, that Johnson offered his 
“ London” to several booksellers, none of 
whom would purchase it, To this circum- 
stance Mr. Derrick alludes in the following 
lines of his “ Fonrunz, a Ruarsopy :” 
++ Wei no kind patron Jonxsow own? 

‘Shall Jounson {rtecdew range the towo ? 

‘And every publisher refuse 

‘The ofpring of his ba 
But we have seen that the worthy, modest, 


and ingenious Mr. Robert Dodsley bad teste 
teough te perceive its uncommon merit, 








and i it creditable to have a share in 
i ict is, that, at a future conference, 

ined for the whole property of it, 

h he gave Juhuson ten guineas; 
who told. me, “I might perhaps bare ac: 
cepted of tess; but that Paul Whitehead 
had a little before got ten guiness for 4 


poems and I would not take Jess than Paul 
Whitehead.” 


I may here observe, that Johnson. ap- 
peared to me to undervalue Paul Whitehead. 
upon every occasion when he was mentioned, 
and, in my opinion, did not do him justice; 
but when it is considered that Paul ite- 
head was a member of a riotous and profane 
club, we may account for Johnson’s havin, 
a prejudice against him. Paul Whitehea 
was, indeed, unfortunate in being not only 
slighted by Johnson, but violently attacked 
by Churchill, who utters the following im. 
precation : 


Be bora Whiteheads nd taptsed » Paul 
yet I shall never be persuaded to think 
meanly of the author of so brilliant and 
pointed a satire as“ Manweus. 

Johnson's + London” was 
May, 17385 


4Sie John Hawkins, p.AB, tells up," The event ts 
antedated, in the Lae Pat 








uublished in 
and it is remarkable, that it 





that Johmson was not even acquainted 
with Saveze, when he published his ** LONDom,” may 
‘be doubtful. Johnson took leave of Sevage when. 

to ‘Wales iu 1739, and toast have bec soqusinted ith 
Jthm before that period. See his Life of Savage A. C.} 


w» 


came out on the same morning with 4 
satire, entitled “ 1738;" so that 

had at once its Juyenal and Horace as 

ical monitors. The Reverend Dr. a 
Jas, now Bishop of Salisbury, to whom ¥ am 
indebted for some obliging communications, 
was then a student at Oxford, and remem- 
‘bera well the effect which“ London” pro- 
duced. Every body was delighted with it; 
and there being no name to it, the first buz 
of the literary circles was, “here is an un- 
Amown poet, greater eventhan Pope.” And 
itis recorded in the Gentleman's: i 
of that your, that it “got to the second 
edition in the course of a week.” 

‘One of the warmest patrons of this poem 
on its first appearance, was General Oo1x- 
THORPE, whose “strong benevolence of 
soul” was unabated during the course of a 
very long life; though it is painful to think, 
that he had but too much reason to 
cold, and callous, and discontented with the 
world, from the neglect which he caper 
enced of his public and private worth, by 
those in whose power it was to ify so 

nt a veteran with marks of distinction. 
bis extraordinary person was a¢ remarka- 
ble for his learning and taste, as for his other 
eminent qualities; and no man was more 
prompt, active, and generous, in encoura- 
ing merit. Ihave heard Johnson grate 
fang acknowledge, in his presence, the kind 
and effectual support which he gave to his 
“London,” though unacquainted with its 
author. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne 
without a rival, it may Sees be pre- 
sumed, must have been particularly struck 
by the sudden appearance of such a poets 
and, to his credit, let it be remembered, 
that bis feelings and conduct on the occasion 
were candid and liberal. | Herequested Mr. 
Richardson, son of the painter, to endeavour 
to find out who this new author was. Mr. 
Richardson, after some inquiry, having in- 
formed him thet he had discovered: only 
that his name was Johnson, and that he was 
some obscure man, Pope said, “* He will 
soon be detorré.”+ ' We shall presently see, 
from a note written by Pope, that he was 
himself, afterward, more successful in his 
inquiries than his friend. ‘ 

‘hat in this justly-celebrated | poem rar 
‘be found a few rhymes which critical 
precision of English proviy at this 
would disallow, cannot be denied ; but wi 
this small imperfection, which in the 
blaze of its excellence is not perceived, till 
the mind bas subsided into cool attention, 
it in, undoubtedly, one of the noblest pro- 
ductions in our len both for sentiment 
and expression. ‘The nation was then in 
that ferment against the Court and the 






+ Page 900, 
} SirJothus Reynolds, from the information of the 
younger Richardson. 
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‘Ministry, which some years after ended in 
the downfal of Sir Robert Walpole; and as 
it hus been said, that Tories are Whigs 
‘when out of place, and Whigs Tories when 
in place; 20, esa Whig Administration 
ruled with what force it could, a Ge ran 
position had all the animation and e 
‘eloquence of resistance to power, aided by 
the common topics of patriotism, Wberty, 
and independence! Accordingly, we find 
in Johnson's “ London” the most spirited 
invectives against tyranny and oppression, 
the warmest predilection for his own coun- 
try, and the purest love of virtue; inter- 
with traits of his own particular 
aracter and situation, not omitting his 
Prejudices es a“ true-born Englishman,” 
not only aginst foreign countries, but 
jinst Ireland and Scotland. On some of 
topics ¥ shall quote a few passages: 
+The cheated nation’s happy fav'rites see 5 
‘Mark whom the grest care, who frown on me.” 


\ Has heaven reserv’d, tu pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover'd share ? 


che bowndless mala? 

No. I desert yet oncletma'd by Spain? 
Tet uv rise, the happy seats explore, 
‘bear Oppression’ 


‘0 THOrE” 
«* How, when competitors like these contend, 
‘Can turly Pirtue hope to find a fiend 


This mournful truth is eve'ry where confem’d, 
SLow n19x8 WORTH, BY POVERTY DxORmBE'D I" 


‘We may easily conceive with what feeliny 
a great mind like his, cramped and galle: 
by narrow circumstances, uttered this last 
line, which he marked by capitals. The 
whole of the poem is eminently excellent, 
and there are in it such proofs of a know- 
ledge of the world, and of & mature acquain- 
tance with life, as cannot be contemplated 
without wonder, when we consider that he 
was then only in his twenty-ninth year, 
and had yet been so little in the “busy 
haunts of men.” 

‘Yet, while we admire the poetical excel- 
lence of this poem, candour obliges us to 
allow, that the flame of patriotism and zeal 
for popular resistance with which it is 

it, had no just cause. There was, in 
truth, no  oppreasion ;" the “ nation” wus 
not “cheated.” Sir Robert Walpole was a 
wrsvand ubesevelent misber st thought 
that the happiness and prosperity of a com- 
mercial coentsy like curs would be best 
promoted by peace, which he accordingly 
muintained with credit, during a very long, 
period. Johnson himself’ ard honestly 
ack the merit of Walpole, whom 
he called “a fixed star;” while he churac- 
terized his opponent, Pitt, as “a metcor.” 
But Johnson's juvenile poem was naturally 
impregnated with the fire of opposition, 


Ie is, however, remarkable, that he ase the epithet, 
swiich Sooubtediy dines the union betwee Rood, 
Tet Sepang, oh © denumaats the saves of th 
Pen Was earls taught a Buizox's rights to prizes” 
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and upon every account was univeraally 
admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and con- 
scious of uncommon powers, he had not that 
bustling confidence, or, I may rather eay, 
fhat animated ambition, hich oe a ¢ 
have su would have ur; im to 
endeavour at rising in life. But such was 
his inflexible dignity of character, that he 
could not stoop to court the great; without 
which, hardly any man hes made his way 
twa high station. He could not expect to 
produce many such works as his “ London,” 
and he felt the hardships of writing for 
bread; he was, therefore, willing to resume 
the office of a schoolmaster, 80 a3 to have a 
sure, though moderate, income for his life ; 
and an offer being made to him of the mas- 
tership of a echool,* provided he could obtain 
the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. Adams 
was apptied to, by a common friend, toknow 









tag Mlle writen 


odes oak 
gilesteiis 
Hana 


d 
Lets 


A 2s : 
Could nos be dayed longer than the 1ith of next month, 
‘ehich, wes the Jith, of Septem! lt Cheer memths 
shar the annual audi-dey of Appleby school, which fe 
tlvays on the 11th of Jude and the elatutes enjoin, me 
HAGE’ pragpirem eucto aieius ewe menaine 
morarshor, fe. 
vets T thought to be gonvincing proofs that my 
conjecture waa not fikfounded, ea tnt a fe 


edition of that book, the circumstances 
fact, 
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whether that could be granted him as a 
favour frum the University of Oxford— 
But though he had made such a figure in 

literary world, it was then thought too 
great a favour to be asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him but 
from his London,” recommended him to 
Earl Gower, who endeavoured to procure 
for him a degree from Dublin, by the follow- 
ing letter toa fiend of Dean ‘Swift : 

“ Str, ° 

“Mn Samver Jonnson (suthar of 
Lonnox, a satire, and some other poetical 
pieces) is 4 native of this country, and much 
Tespected by some worthy gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood, who are trutveesof a charity 
school now vacant; the certain anlary is six- 
ty pounds year, of which they are desirous 
to make him master; but unfortunately, he 
is not capable of receiving their bounty, 
which would make him happy for life, by 0 
being a Master of Arts; which, by the sta- 
tutes of this school, the master of it must be. 

“ Now these gentlemen do me the honour 
to think that I have interest hin you, 
to prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift, 
to ade the University of Dublin to 

a diploma to me, consti ating this poor 
man Master of Arts in their University. 
‘They highly extol the man’s learning and 

3 and will not be persuaded, that the 

University will make any difBculty of con- 
ferring such a favour upon a stranger, if he 
is recommended by the Dean. ‘They say, 
he is not afraid of the strictest examinatiun, 
though he iy of so long a journey ; and will 
ventute it, if the Dean thinks it necessary : 
choosing rather te die upon the road than be 
starved to death in translating for booksellers ; 
which bas beet his only subsistence for some 








a 





time past. 

“T fear there is more difficulty in this 
affair, than those good-natured gentlemen 
apprehend ; especially as their election cin- 
not be delayed longer than the 11th of next 


month, If you see this matter in the same 
light that it to me, I hope you will 
burn this, and pardon mo for giving you so 


much trouble about an impracticable thing ; 
but, if you think there is a probability of 
obtaining the favour asked, I am sure your 
humanity, and propensity to relieve merit 
in distress, will incline you to serve the poor 
man, without my adding any more to the 
trouble 1 have ready given you, ‘han ae 
suring you that I am, wi t truth, Sir, 
sane Tour Bahia servant, 
“ Gower.” 
Trentham, Aug. 1, 1798. 


‘Tt was, perhaps, no small diszppointment 
to Johneoh that thie respectable piestion 


‘reason has there been, both 
his country, to rejoice that it did not suc- 
ceed, as he might probably have wasted in 
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obscurity those hours jn which he afterwards 
Produced bis incomparable works. 


About this time he made one other effort 
to emancipate himself from the of 
authorship. He applied to Dr. Adams, to 
eet ir oke a Cosine ns 
whether 2 person might be permitt 

ise as an eames theek without = 
loctor’s degree in Civil Law. “I am (said 
he) ¢ total stranger to these studies ; but 
whatever is a profession, and maintains 
numbers, must be within the reach of com- 
muon abilities, and some degree of indus- 
try." Dr. Adams was mich pleased with 
Johnson's design to employ his talents in 
‘that manner, being confident he would have 
attained to great eminence. , i 
cannot conceive a man better qualified to 
make a distinguished figure as a lawyer; for, 
he would baye brought to his profession a 
vich store of various knowledge, an un- 
common acuteness, and a command of lan- 
guage, in which few could have equalled, 
and none have surpassed him. He, who 
could display eloquence and wit in defence 
of the decision of the House of Commons 
upon Mr. Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, 
and of' the unconstitutional taxation of our 
fellow-subjects in America, must have been 
a powerful advocate in any cause. But here, 
also, the want of a degree was en insur- 
mountable bar. 

He was therefore under the necessity of 
pemevert in that course into which he had 

een forced ; and we find, that his proposal 
from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for a transla. 
tion of Father Paul Sarpi’s History, was ac. 
« 


sheets of this translation were print- 
ed off, but the design was dropt ; for it hap- 
pened, oddly enough, that another person of 
‘the name qf Samuel Johnson, Librarian of 
Bt Martio’s in the Fields, and Curate of 

‘Parish, engaged in the same undertak- 
ing, and was patronised by the Clergy, par- 
ticularly by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester. Several light skirmishes passed 
between the rival translators, in the news- 


Ja the Weekly Miscelany, October 91, 1738, there 
the following advert “sare publi 


jem : * 
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of the day ; and the consequence was, 
Bik they destroyed each other, for nett 
ther of them went on with the work. Ibis 
much to be regretted, that the able perfur- 
mance of that celebrated genius Fxa Paoro 
lost the advantage of being incorporated in. 
to British literature by the masterly hand 
of Johnson. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of 
‘Mr. John Nichols, a paper in Johnson'shand- 
writing, entitled’ “ Account between Mr. 
Edward Cave and Sam. Johnson, in relation 
toaversion of Father Paul, &c. begun Au. 
gust the 2nd, 1738;* by which it appears, 

t, from that day to the 21st of April, 1739, 
Johnson received for this work 4v%i. 7s. 3 
Sums of one, two, three, and sometim 
guineas at a time, most frequently two. 
‘Andit is curious to observe the minute and 
scrupulous eccuracy with which Johnson 
hd pasted upon it x slip of paper, which 
he has entitled “ Small account," and 
which contains one article, “ Sept. 9th, Mr. 
Cave laid down 2s. fd.” ‘There is subjeined 
to this account, a list of some subcribers to 
the work, partly in Johnson's band-writing, 

* “that of another person; and there 
follows a leaf or two on which are written a 
numberof characters which have the appear. 
ance of a short hand, which, perhaps, John- 
sn was then trying to learn. 












ur 





“ TO ME. CAVE, 

Sumy Wednesday. 
“Tpxp not care to detain your servant 
while I wrote an answer to your letter, in 
which you seem to insinuate that I had 
\ised more than 1 am ready to perform, 
T have raised your expectations by any 
thing that may have escaped my memory, 
I smi sorry + and if you remind me of it, 
shall thank you for thie favour. If I made 
fewer alterations than usual in the Debates, 
it was only because there appeared, and still 
‘appears to be, less need of alteration. The 
verses to Lady Firebrace* may be bad when 
you please, for you know that such a subject 
neither deserves much thought, nor re- 


quires it. 
“ The Chinese Stories + may be had folded 
down when you to send, in which I 
do not recollect that you desired any altera~ 
tions to be made. 
“ An answer to another query I am ver; 
to write, and had consulted wit 
it last night, if there had been 
for I think it the most proper way 
of i such @ correspondence aa may 
‘be an advantage to the paper, not a loed 
upon it, 
sine wily tie Bene Vet to Lady Peers at 
i Brie Peron oe wate rae 


Jie toeclect pleces forthe embellishment of the Maa- 











fie. 
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“* Asto the Prize Verses, a backwardness 
to determine their degrees of merit is not 
eculiar to me. You may, i please, 
Mill have what I can say; but Poball en: 
with little spirit in an affair, which I 
BORN hardly end to my own satisfaction, and 
certainly not to the satisfaction of the parties 
concerned.* 

« As to Father Paul, I have not yet been 
just to my proposal, but have met with im. 
pediments, which, I hope, are now “at an 
end; and if you find the progress hereafter 
not such as you have a nght to expect, you 
can easily stimulate a negligent translator. 

“ Tf any or all of these have contributed 
to your discontent, I will endeavour to 
reniove it; and desire you to propose the 
question to which you wish for an answer. 

«Tam, Sir, your bumble servant, 
“Saat. Jouxsow.” 
“70 Mm. CAVE. 
(Ne tate) 
“Tan pretty, much of your opinion, 
that the Commentary eannot be prosecuted 
wath any appearance of success; for as the 
names of the authors concerned are of more 


Sem, 


should be pushed forward with the utmost 
expedition. Thus, ‘This day, &c. An Ex. 
aroen of Mr, Pope's Esmy, 2. containing 
& succinct Account of the Philosophy oi 
‘Mr. Leibnitz on the System of the Fatal- 
sts, with a Confutation of their Opinions, 
and ame ofthe Doctrine a _ 
will ;' [with what else you think proper. 

“Tt will, above all, Ye ni to take 
notice, that it isa thing dist 


itary. 

To fir from imagining they stood 
still,t that I conceived them to bave a good 
deal before-hand, and therefore was less 
anxious in providing them more. But if 
ever they stand stillon my account, it must 
doubttess be charged to me; and whatever 
else shall be reasonable, I shall not oppose ; 
but beg asuspense of judgement tilimorning, 
when I must entreat you to send me a 
dozén proposals, and you shall then have 
copy to spare. . 

“Tam, Sir, your's, impransus, 
“ Sam. JouNsow.” 

‘Pray muster up the Proposals if you 
ran, or let the boy recall them from ‘the 
booksellers.”* : 

But although he corresponded with Mr. 
Cave Conceal 2 translation of Crousaz’s 
Examen of-Pope's Essay on Man, and gave 
advice as one anxious for its success, I was 
Jong ago convinced, by # perusal of the Pre 


‘© ‘The premium of forty pounds, proposed for the bert 
poray on tho Dive Autos, tere ciudad to 
Ti exmpmiion ts a. Care 

appear by this letter to have then wailed for copy. N. 








et 
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face, that this tranalation was erroneously 
ascribed to him; and I have found this 

t ascertained, beyond all doubt, by the 
following article in Dr. Birch’s Manuscripts 
im the British Museum : 


“ELISE CANTERA, & P. D. THOMAS BIRCH. 
“ Versionem tuam Ezaminis Crousasiani 
jam perlegi. Summam styli et elegantion, et 
in ve dificillima proprictatem, admirutus, 
“Devan November 37¢ VEE 

Indeed, Mrs. Carter has lately acknow- 
ledged to Mr. Seward, that she was the 
translator of the “ Examen.” 

Tt is remarkable, that Johnson's last quo- 
ted letter to Mr. Cave concludes with 2 fair 
confession that he had not a dinner ; and it 
is no less remarkable, that though in this 
state of want himself, his benevolent heart 
was not insensible to the necessities of ant 
humble labourer in literature, as appears 
from the very next letter : 


“ TO dR. CAVE. 








“Daan sia, (No dates 

“ You may remember I have formerly 
talked with you about a Military Dictionary. 
The eldest Mr. Macbean, who was with 
‘Mr. Chambers, has very good materials for 
such 2 work, which I havé seen, and will do 
it at a very low rate.g I think the terms 
of War and Navigation might be comprised, 
with explanations, in one 8vo. Pica, 
which he is willing to do for 12s. a sheet, to 
be made up a guinea at the second impres- 
sion. If you think on it, I will wait on you 
with him: 

“Tam, Sir,your humble servant, 
“Saat. Jomxnox.” 

“ Pray lend me Topsel on Animals.” 

1 must not omit to mention, that this Mr. 
Macbean was a vative of Scotland. 

Tn the Gentleman's Magazineof this year, 
Johnson gave a Lifeot Fether Paul [*] and 
he wrote the Preface in the Volume,{+} 
which, though ed to it when bound, 
i lished with the Appendix, and 
last composition belongin 
toit. The ability and nice adaptation Wit 
which he could draw up. prefatory address, 
wag one of peculiar excelencicy 

't appears too, that he paid a frien i 
tention to Mrs, Elizabeth Carter; for. in a 
letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, Novem- 
ber 28, this year, I find “Mr, Johnson 
advises Miss C. to undertake & translation 
of Boethius de Cons. because there is prose 
and verse, and to put her name to it when 
published." ‘This advice was not followed s 

M2 aD Bf ension that the worl 
ceed sidiciently popular fr an exeeasive 
sale. How well Johnson himself could have 








Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4923, 
‘This book was published. 
» 


3 
executed « tran of eg iiloecotiest 
poet, we may judge from the folowing epe- 
poet, we may jugs Hoven in the Rambler j 
(Motto to No.7) 






oe i 
iq tuo aplendors we Te ccencre ra 
Peincipium, vector, dus, ‘semita, terminus, idem." 
QyRen whee dared, und whose phone 7 

i ae 
Sebellng se nie eA Cie 
ot Ble emacs csine es 
eS ace we 

Hine hey rhc ahaa ach 

In 1739, beside the assistance which he 
gave to the Parliamentary Debates, bis wri- 
hes in the Gentleman's Magazine were, 

« The Life of Boerhaave, } in which it ie 

to be observed, that he discovers that love 

of chemistry which never forsook him; “ An 

‘Appeal to the Public in behalf of the Edt- 

tors” [+] “An Address to the Reader" (+) 

“An igram both in Greek and Latin to 

Eleaf ‘and also English verses to her if 

and, “A Greek Fpigram to Dr. Bireh."|* 

I as anh Pear ese year, 

ished in [agazine this year, 
ite ‘The Apotheosi: of Milton,” was 

written by Johnson 5 


‘and on that suppo- 
aition it has been improj 








ly inserted in the 
Gdition of bis works by the Booksellers, 
after his decease. Were there no positive 
stimony as to this point, the strle of 
performance, and the name of Shakspeare 
Zot being mentioned in an Essay professedly 
reviewing the principal English Poets, would 
ascertain it not to be the ic 
Johnson. But there is here no occasiun to 
Fesort to internal evidence; for my Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has as- 
sured me, that it was written by Guthrie, 
‘His separate publications were, “A Com- 
ete Vindication of the Licensers of the 
Brage, from the malicious and seandalous As- 
persions of Mr. Brooke, Author of Gusta- 


‘vus Vasa," (*] being en ironical at Teagly 








them for their Suppression of that T: ly 
and, “ Marmor Norfolciense; or an Essay 
yhetical Inscription, in 
tely discovered near 
orfolk, hy Prosus Brrrax- 
‘fn this performance, he, in a 
feigned inscription, supposed to have been 
found in Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert 
‘Walpole, then the obnoxious prime mi- 
nister of this country, inveighs against the 
‘Brunswick succession, and the measures of 
goveroment consequent upon it® ‘To this 
apposed prophecy he added a Commentary. 
making each expression apply to the times 
with warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 
The Inscription and’ the Translation of St sre 

ee eile Segtlon Forte Jet 70 
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"This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did 
not make so much noise as was expected, 
and, therefore, had not a very extensive 
circulation. Sir John Hawkins relates, that 
fe ‘warzants were issued and messengers er 

yyed to end the author; who, 
i he bad forborne to subscribe his name 


rb 
hlet, the ce of those 
= pampe xigllenss one fa 


pursuit 
are informed, that he lay concealed in Lam. 
beth-marsh till the scent after him grew 
cold. This, however, is altogether without 
foundation; for Mr. Steele, one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury, who, amidst, a 
variety of important business, politely oblig- 
ed me with his attention to my inquiry, 
informed me, that “he directed ev. 
ible search to be made in the records 
of the Treasury and Secretary of State's 
Office, but could find no trace whatever ef 
ty warrant having been isaued to apprehend 
she author of this pamphlet.” 

« Marmor Norfolciense” became exceed- 
ingly scarce, 80 that T, for many years, en- 
deavoured in vain to Procure a copy of it. 
At last 1 was indebted to the malice of one 
of Johnson's numerous petty adversaries, 
who, in 1775, published a new edition of it, 
“with Notes, and a Dedication to Samuer. 
Jouxson, LL. D. by Tatwunes;” in which 
some puny scribbler invidiously attemy 
ed to found upon it a charge of incon 
ency against its author, because he had a 
cepted of a pension from his present Ma. 
jesty, and had written in support of the 
measures of government, Asa mortification 
to such impotent malice, of which there are 
60 Many instances towards men of eminence, 
Lam happy to relate that this felum imbelle 

not reach its exalted object, till xbout 
ayear after it thus appeared, when I men- 
tioned it to him, soypenn that he knew of 
the republication. ‘lo my surprise, he had 
not yet heard of it. He requested me to 
directly and get it for him, which Idid. He 
looked’ at it, and laughed, and seemed to he 
same diverted with my eye efforts of his 
unknown adversary, who, I hope, is alive to 
read this account. “ Now (ead he) here is 
somebody who thinks he has vexed me sad~ 
ly; yet, if it had not been for you, you 

> muld probal ver see 

Togue probably never have seen 

As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnson, 
alluded to in a former page, refers both to his 
“London,” and his ‘Marmor Norfolci- 
ese,” I have deferred inserting it till now. 
L am indebted for it to Dr. Percy, the 






















Bishop of Dromore, who permitted me to 
‘copy it from the original in his possession. It 
was presented to his Lordship by Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, to whom it was given by the son 
of Mr. Richardson thepainter, the peroon to 
hom tt was addressed. Ihave transcribed 
it with minute exactness, that the peculiar 
mode of writing, and imperfect spelling of 


Hiat 0.) 


Lbat celebrated poet, may be exhibited to the 
curious in literature. jt Suatiten Swit's 
epithet of “ arin; 1e,” for it is 
Witten on « Sip no-larger than'a common 
mx -card, and was sent to Mr. Richard. 
son, along with the imitation of Juvenal. 
“ Thia is imitated by one Johnson, who 
i lic scl in Shropshire,* 
‘He has an infirmity 
of the convulsive kind, that attacks him 
sometimes, @o as to make Him a sad 5) 
tocle. Mr. P. from the Merit of This 
‘Work which was all the knowledge he had 
of Him endeavour’d to serve Him with- 
out his own application; & wrote to my 
‘LA. gore, but he did not succeed. Mr. Johu- 
son ‘published vas, another Poem in 
Latin with Notes the whole very Humerous 
eall'd the Norfolk Prophecy. “pm 


Johnson had been told of this note ; aud 
Sir Joshua Reynolds informed him of the 
compliment which it contained, but, from de- 
Tieacy, avoided ehewing him the paper itself. 
When Sir Joshua observed to Johnson that 
he seemed very desirous to see Pope's note, 
be answered, “* Who would not be proud to 
have such a man as Pope so solicitous in ine 
quiring about him >” 

‘The infirmity to which My. Pope alludes, 
appeared to me also, as I have elsewheret 
observed, tobe of the convulsive kind, and 
of the nature of that distemper called St. 
Vitue’s dance; and in this opinion I am 
confirmed by the description which Syden- 
ham gives of that disease. “ This disorder 
is akind of convul it manifests itselt 
by halting or unsteadiness of one of the legs, 
which the patient draws after him like an 
ideot. If the hand of the same side be aj 
plied to the breast, or any other part of the 

dy, he cannot keep it a moment in the 
same posture, but it will be drawn into a 
different one by a convulsion, notwithstand. 
ing all his etforts to the contrary.” Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, however, was of a different 
opipion, and favoured me with the fullowing 
paper. 

“ Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson 
are improperly called convulsions. He could 
sit motionless, when he was told so to do, as 
well as any other man. My opinion is, that it 
proceeded from « habit} which he hat indulg- 
ed himself in, of xecomtpanymg his thoughts 
with certain untoward actions, and those ac- 
tions always appeared to me asif they were 
meant to reprobate some part of his past 
conduct. Whenever be was not engaged in 
conversation, such thoughts were sure to 
Tush into his mind; and, for this reason, any 

















a, 
Journal of 2 Tour to the Hebrides, 34 Edit, p. 7. 
sir fe notion am els is 
= himwelf anid to's young 
dy, the niece of his friend, Christopher Smart. "See a 
‘ote by Dar. Boswell, on sane re comrinirated 
‘by Reynolds, bs thts work, under March 3), (7&4. M.) 
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company, any employment whatever, he 

campy any ely nay ater hep: 
his Hfe (he said) was to escape from himself’ 
this disposition he considered as the disease 
of his mind, which nothing cured but com- 


Pa One instance of his absence and parti- 
cularity, as it is characteristic of the man, 
may be worth relating. ‘When he and I 

a journey together into the West, we 
visited the late air. Banke, of Dorsetshire ; 
the conversation turning’ upon pictures, 
which Johnson cvuld not well see, he retired 
to acorner of the roum, stretching out his 
right leg as far as he coulil reach before hiro, 
then bringing up his left leg, and stretching 
hus right suit further on. "The old gentle- 
man observing him, went up to him, and in 
avery courteous manner assured him, though 
it was not a new house, the flooring was per- 
fectly safe. The Doctor started from his 
reverie, like a person waked out of his sleep, 
but spoke not a word.” 

‘While we are on this subject, my readers 
nay not be displeased with another anecdote, 
communicated to me by the same friend, 
from the relation of Mr. Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent vi- 
sitor at the house of Mr. Richardson, au. 
thor of Clarissa, and other novels of exten- 
sive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one 
day to see Richardson, soon after the execu- 
tion of Dr. Cameron, for having taken arms 
for the house of Stuart in 1745-6 ; and being 
awarm partizan of George the Second, he 
observed to Richardson, that certainly there 
must have been some very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances lately discovered in this parti- 
cular case, which had induced the King to 
approve of an execution for rebellion” #0 
long the time when it was committed, 
as this had the appearance of putting aman 
to death in cold blood,§ and was very unlike 
his Majesty's usual clemency. While he was 
talking, he perceived a person standing at a 
window in the room, shaking his head, and 
rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous 
manner. He concluded that he was an ide. 
ot, whom his relations ad put under the care 
of Mr, Richardson, as a very good man. ‘To 
his great surprise, however, ths igure stalk. 
ed forwards to where he and Mr. Richsrd- 
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‘while the Highland army 


mearehed victorious 
Scotland. If isvemnarkable of this Chief, Git 
Poreiaas he wat OF woohoo apiet not to ers 
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zon were sitting, and all at once took up the 
argument, and burst out into an invective 
against George the Second, as one, who, 
upon all occasions, was unrelenting aoa tate 
barous ; mentioning many instances, 
cularly, that prey of by yank 
had been acquitted by a Court Martial, 
George the Second with his own hand 
struck his name off the list. In short, he 
displayed such a power of eloquence, that 
Hogarth looked af him with astonishinent, 
an tually imagined that this ideot had 
-igen at the moment inspired. Neither Ho- 
garth nor Johnson were made known to each 
other at this interview. 

In 1740, he wrote for the Gentleman's 
‘Magazine the “ Preface,"[+] “the Life of 
‘Admiral Blake,"(*) and the first partsofthose 
of “Sir Francis Drake,"{*| and “Philip Bar- 














retier,"["] * both which he finished the fol- 
lowing year, He also wrote an Essay on 
Epitaphs,"{*) andan “ Epitapb on Phillips, a 
‘Musician,"{*) which was afterwards publish- 


ed, with some other pieces of his, in Mrs. 
Willinms's Miscellanies. This Epitaph is 
a0 exquisitely beautiful, that I remember 
even Lord Kames, strangely projudiced as 
he was against Dr. Johnson, was compelled 
to allow it very high praise. It has been 
ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from its appear- 
ing at first with the signature G; but I 
have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was 
written by Dr. Johnson, and Rive the fol- 
towing account of the manuer in which it 
was composed. Johnson and he were sit- 
ung together 5 when, amongst other things, 
Garrick repeated an Epitaph upon this Phil- 
lips by a Dr. Wilkes, in these words : 
+" Exalted soul! whose could please 
‘The lovesiek virgin, and the Kouty ease 
Could jarring discard, Tike Amphion, move 
“9 beautaouls order and harmonious ioves 
Rest heve tn peace, tl angels bid thee rise, 
‘And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies.” 


Johnson shook his head at these common- 
place funereal lines, and said to Garrick, 
‘ T think, Davy, I can make a better.” 
‘Chen stirring about bis tea for a little while 
ina state of meditation, be almost extem- 
pore produced the following verses: 

The pangh of gully pover or haplew love 
ere i overs 
Heo ta at cm guna ot fore 


Steep, undeustedy within ths peaceta) sting, 
‘TOlaogels wake thee with @ vote like thine"? 








# (To which in 1742 he mae very large additions, 
wilds hare never 5 ben, Gcorporated invany  ediiiud 
+ (The epitauh of Philips is in the of Wolver- 
bataptan churthe “The plow part of We euolous 

“Ne ies 

Cuanizs Cauolre Parkins, 
a piihaseaimolt® coteropt of chee = 

and inlaitable performance upon the vin 
made him the admiration of all unat new ign 
te wor bora in Wales, 
mute the tar of Barore, 
ana, after the experience of beta Kinds of fortune, 
Dink h ty" 
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Atthe same time that Mr, Garrick fh 
oured me with this ancedote, he repested & 
ve ef igram johnson, on Geor; 
tie Hecend wal cae ‘Gbber, which kas 
never yet appeared, and of which I know 
not the exact date. Dr. Johnson afterwards 
gave it to me himself: 

© Augustus till survives iu Maro’s strato, 

tone lie reign 
ie acts Ca tunctul Citoer des 
Ring,’ 





Great, 
‘For Nature form'd the Poet for the 


In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's 
Magazine “ the Preface,” [+] Conclusion of 
his lives of Drake and Berreticr,"[*] “A free 
translation of the Jests of Hierocles, with 
‘+ jand, I think, the follow- 
ing pieces: “ Debate on the Proposal of 
Parliament to Cromwell, to assume the title 

abridged, modified, and digest- 

tf Tvanslition of Abbé Guyon's Disser 
s"L+] “Translation of 

Fontenelle's Panegyrlc on Dr. Morin."({+] 
‘Two notes upon this appear to me undoubt. 
edly his. He this year, and the two follow~ 
ings wrote the Parliamentary Debates. He 
told me himself, that he was the sole cor 
of them for those three years on 

[e was not, however, precisely exact i 
statement, which he mentioned from hast) 
recollection ; for it is sufficiently evident, 
that his composition of them began Novem- 
ber 19, 1740, and ended February 23, 1742-3. 

It appears from somo of Cave's letters to 
Dr. Birch, thet Cave had better assistance 
for that branch of his Magazine, than had 


















been generally supposed; und that he wes 
indefatigable in getting it owde as perfect 
as he could. 


‘Thus, 2)st July, 1735, “1 trouble you 
with the enclosed, because you said you 
could easily correct what is here given’ for 
Lord C—ld's speech. 1 beg youl will do 
30 as soon as you cau for me, because the 
month is far advanced.” : 
And 15th July, 1737, “ As you remem- 
ber the debates so far as to perceive the 
speeches already printed are not exact, I 
beg the favour that you will peruse the en- 
closed, and, in the best manner your memo- 
ry will serve, correct the mistaken passeges, 
oradd any thing that is omitted. I should 





Mr, Gamick appears not to have rected the verses 
correctly, the orginal being at follows, “One of the var 
Hous reading. is remarkable, af ir the germ of Job 
Son's concluding line: 
+ Bxalted soul, thy various sounds could 
‘The loveaick vivgin, and the gouty easct 
Coutd fering eretodr, ike of Ampbion, wove 
‘Re bore ie pence lenges td thes re 
ext ore in pence any Tie, 
‘And pues thy Saviouata consort fo the aloe” 
Dr, Wilkes, the author of these lines, was « Feliow of 
Teuit a Oxford, and recor of Pitchioe, 
fect eben fo Binary of that 
Satake Seepaken fy Brown Will, fn He Histo. 
‘of Hltret Abbies, vol. p. 188. But he was 8 native 
Es 2 and ta the antiques Of that co 
‘was Als attention chiedy confined. Mr. Skasw fino bad 
The use of hs papers. J.B] 
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be very glad to have something of the Duke ' 
of N-——le's speech, which would be parti- 
cularly of service. 
gentleman bas Lord Bathurst’s speech 
toadd something to.” 
‘And July 3, 1744, “ You will see what 
stupid, low, abominable stuff is pat* 
_your noble and learned friend's} character, 
such ns I should quite reject, and endeavour 
todo something better towards doing justice 
to the character. But as I cannot expect 
toattain my desire in that respect, it would 
be a great satisfaction, as well as honour to 
our work, to have the favour of the genuine 
speech. ‘It isa method that several hve 
been pleased to take, as I could shew, but I 
think myself under a restraint. I shall sa} 
$0 far, that I have had some by a third hand, 
which I understood well enough to come 
from the first ; others by pently-post, and 
others by the speakers themselves, who 
have been pleased to visit St. John’s Gate, 
and shew particular marks of their being 


‘There is no reason, I believe, to doubt 
the veracity of Cave. It is, however, re- 
markable, that none of these letters are in 
the years during which Johnson alone fur- 
nisbed the Debates, and one of them ia in 
the very year after he ceased from that ln- 
bour. Johnson told me, that as soon as he 
found that the sj es were thought 
nuine, he determined that he would write 
no more of them ; * for he would not be 
cessary to the pete of falsehood. 
‘And such was the tenderness of his consci- 
ence, that a short time before his death, he 





expressed his regret for his having been the 
suitor of fitions, which had passed for rel- 
ities. 


He nevertheless agreed with me in think. 
ing, that the debates which be had framed 
were to be valued as orations upon questions 
of public importance, ‘They have accord. 
ingly been collected in volumes, properly 
arranged, and recommended to the notice of 
[irlismentary speakers by aprefice, written 

vy no inferior comm I inust, however, ob. 
serve, that although there is in those de- 
‘bates a wonderful store of political infor. 
mation, and very ‘powerful eloquence, I can- 
not agree that they exhibit the manner of 
each particular spake: as Sir John Haw- 
kins seems to think, But, indeed, what 
opinion can we have of his judgement, and 
taste in public speaking, who presumes to 
give, as the choracterittics of two celehra. 
ted orators, * the deep-mouthed rancour of 
Pulteney, and the yelping pertinscity of 
Pitty 
‘suppose in another comptltion ofthe sme Kind 
Bireh’s MBS. fa the Brith Musown, 4302. 
Lam sacured that the evlitor is Mz. Gcorge Chsl- 
nec, whoo: commercial works are wel Kiowa and e+ 
7 Hawkius's Life of Jobnson, p. 108 
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This year I find that his tragedy of 
Inzwe had been for some time ready for the 
stage, and that his necessities made him de- 
sirous of getting as much athe could for it, 
without delay; for there is the following 
letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in the 
same volume of manuscripts in the British 
‘Museum, from which I copied those above 
quoted. They were most obligingly point- 
ed out to me by Sir Willian Musgrave, 
one of the Curators of that noble repository. 


«Sept. 0, 174le 

“J wave put Mr. Johnson's play into 
‘Mr. Gray's hands, in order to sell it to him, 
if he is inclined to buy it; but I doubt. 
whether he will or not.” He would dispose 
of the copy, and whatever advantage may 
be made by ‘acting it. Would your socie- 
ty,** or any gentleman, or hody of men that 
you know, take such a bargain? He and I 
‘are very unfit to deal with theatrical per- 
sons. Fleetwoo was to have acted it last 
season, but Johnson's diffidenceor ++ 
prevented it.” 

I have wlready mentioned that “ [rene” 
was nat brought into public notice till Gar- 
rick was manager of Drury-lane theatre. 

In 174: e wrote for the Gentleman's 
Magazine the “Preface,"[+; the “Parliamien- 

tary Debates,"(*] “ Essay on the Account 
of the Conduct of the Duchess of Maribo- 
rough,”{*] then the popular topicof conver= 
ation. This Essay is o ahort but masterl: 
formance. We find him, in No. 13 of bi 
bler, censuring a profligate sentiment 
in \« Account;" and again insisting 
upon it strenuously in conversation.§§ “An 
Account of the Life of Peter Burman,”{*| I 
believe chiefly taken from a foreign publica 
tion ; as, indeed, he could not himself know 
much about Burman; “ Additions to his 
Life of Barretier ;"(*] “ The Life of Syden.. 
ham,”[*] afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan's 
edition of his works ; “ Proposals for print- 
ing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of 
the Library of the Earl of Oxford.”["] His 
account of that celebrated collection of 
books, in which he displays the importance 
to literature, of what the French call a cata- 
dogue raisonné, when the subjects of it are 
extensive and various, and it is executed 
with ability, cannot fail to impress all his 





Le 


‘A bookseller of London. 
8° Not the Society; but the for theen- 
wus a lead 


couregement of fearning, of whieh Dr. Bir 
Aigimtrners Tate ject wan, taut tore in 

‘expensive works. It exlsted from about 1738 
1oT7air when, having incurced & conlderable debe, it 


tf There is no erasure here, but » mere blank: to fill 
‘which coay be an exercise far 
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readers with admiration of his pl 1 
attainments. It was afterwards prefixed to 
the first volume of the Catalogue, in which 
the Latin accounts of books were written by 
him. He was ewployed in this business by 
‘Mr. ‘Thomes Osborne, the bookseller, who 
Purchased the Nbrary for 13,000/. 2 sum 
which Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manu- 
script, was not more than the binding ofthe 
» had cost; yet, as Dr. Johnson asenr- 
ed me, the elowness of the sale was such, 
that there was not much gained by it. It 
has been confidently related, with many ei 
dellishments, that Johnson one day knocked 
Osborne down in his shop, with a folio, and 
put his foot upon his neck. The sim 
truth Thad from Johnson bimself. ‘Sir, 
he was impertinent to me, and I beat him. 
But it was not in his shop: it waa in my 


own chamber.” 

‘A very diligent observer may trace him 
where we should not easily suppose him to 
be found. I have no doubt Bae he wrote 
the little abridgement entitled * Foreign 
History,” inthe Magazine for December. 
To prove it, I shall quote the introduction. 
« As this is that season of the year in which 
Nature may be said to command a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and which seems intended, 
by putting a short stop to violence and 

ughter, to afford time for malice to re- 
lent, aud animosity to nie bs a 
scarre expect any other account than of plans, 
negociations, ‘and treaties, of proposal for 
peace, and preparations for war.” As also 
this passage: “ Tet those who despise 
tbe capacity of the Swiss, tell us by what 
wonderful policy, or by what happy cunci- 
liation of interests, it is brought to puss, that 
ina body made up of different comnrunities 
and different religions, there should be no 
civil commations, though the people are so 
warlike, that to nominate and raise an army 
ig the same.” 

Tam obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready 
permission to copy the two following letters, 
of which the originals are in his possession. 
Their contents that they were written 

is time, and that Toltngon was now 
en aring an historical account 
off Batch Farlient. 


“70 MR. CAVE. 








Sty (No date) 
T pecreve I am going to write a long 
letter, and have therefore taken a whole 
sheet of paper. The first thing to be writ. 
ten about is our historical design. 
“You mentioned the proposal of print- 
in numbers, as an alteration in the 
scheme, but I believe you mistook, some way 
orother, my meaning; I had no other view 
than thet you might rather print too many 
of five sheets than of five-and thirty. 
“* With regard to what I shall say on the 
manner of proceeding, I wouid have it un- 
deratood as wholly indifferent tome, and my 
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opinion only, not my resolution. Emporis 
att 


* T think the insertion of the exact dates 
of the most importent eventa in the margin, 
‘or of a0 many events as may enable the read- 
ex to regulate the order of ucts with suffici- 
ent exactness, the medium between 
sjournal, which bas regard only to time, and 
a’ history which ranges facts according tu 
their denee on each other, and post- 
pones or anticipates second to the conve- 
nience of narration. k the work ought 
to partake of the spirit of history, which is 
contrary to minute exactness, and of the re- 
gularity of journal, which is inconsistent 
with spirit. For this reason, I neither ad- 
mit numbers or dates, nor reject them. 

“Fam of your opinion with regard to 
placing most of the resolutions, &e. in the 
margin, and think we shall give the nist 
complete account of parliamentary proceed- 
ings that can be contrived. The nuked pa- 
pers, without an historical treatise inter. 
woven, require some other book to make 
themunderstood. F will date the succeeding 
facts with some exactness, but I think in the 
margin. You told me on Saturday that I had 
received ree this work, and found set 
down 13%, 2s. 6d. reckming the helf guinea 
oflast Saturday. Aa you hinted to me that 
you had many calls for money, I would not 
press you too hard, and therefore shall de- 
sire only, as I send it in, two guineas for a 

of copy; the rest you may pay me 
when it may be more convenient; and even 
by this sheet-payment T shall, for some time, 
be very expensive. 

«The Life of Savage I am ready to go 
upon; and in Great Primer, and Pica notes, 
Treckon on sending in half a sheet a day 
but the money for that shall likewise lie 
by in your hands till it isdone. With the 
debates, shail not I have business enough ? 
if bad but good pens. 

i “ ‘Towards Savage's atic gta 
ave you got? I would willingly have his 
trial, "xe. and know whether his defence be 
at Bristol, and would have his collection of 
pe ‘on account of the Preface ;—* The 
iain Dealer,”*—all the magazines that 
have any thing of his or relating to him. 

“ E thought my letter would be long, but 
it is now ended; and 

Iam, Sir, yours, &e. 
“ Sas. Jonxsow.” 

“ The boy found me writing this almost 
in the dark, when I could not quite easily 
read yours. 

“T have read the Italian:~nothing in 
itis well, 

* Thad no notion of having any thing 
for the inseription.+ I hope you don’t thinl 




























‘The Plain Desier™ was published In 1724, and 
contained sorne secoat of Sat 
‘[Perzaps the Ramis iownption, Gents Mog, vot, 


xh pp 1M) * 


Atlat. 34.) 


I kept it to extort a price. I think 
of nathing, till ‘today? TF ‘you Sout spare 
me another guinea for the history, I should 
take it ve ‘indly, tosnight ; but if you do 
not I not think it an injury——I am 
ahnost well again.” 


o “ TO MR, CavE. 

« You did not tell me your determination 
about the Soldier's Letter,* which I am con- 
fident was never printed. I think it will 
wot, do by itself or in any other place, #0 
well as the Mag. Extraordinary. If you 
will have it all, Lbelieve you do not think 
Let it high, and I will be glad if what you 
ive, you will give quickly. 


You need not be in care about some- 
thing to print, for I have got the State 
Trials, and shall extract Layer, Atterbury, 


and Macclesfield from them, and shall bri 
them to you in a fortnight; after which t 
will try co get the South Sea Report.” 

(No date, nor signature.) 

I would also ascribe to him an « Essay on 
the Description of China, from the French 
of Du Halde.”(+] 

fia writings in the Gentleman's Maga 
zine in 1748, are, the Prefuce,{+] the Par- 
liamentary Debates, (+] “ Considerations on 
the Dispute between Crousaz and Warbur- 
toa, on Pope's Essay on Man ;"[+) in which, 
while he its Crousaz, he shews an ad- 
mirable metaphysical acuteness and tem. 
perance in controversy ; “Ad Lauram pari- 
turam Epigramma ;"[*} ¢ and, “A Latin 








4 Uhavenotdlscovered what this was, 
Angliacos inter pulcherrima Laura pustion, 
1 agi iar pone epretua gare 
Adele, Lary il facta Lsuci doen 
‘Nebo 0s noveat pranituiese Dea 








‘Mr. Hector was present when this Epigram was made 
tmapromptu. The ket tine Was ‘Dr Jaren, 
and Johoson was called upon by the company to finish it, 
‘which he tostantly did. 

[ihe following elegant Latin Ode, which in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1743 (vob. silt p- 548) 
‘was many yearwago polited out to James Bindley, Ej. 
pevericten by Jotinaon, and may safely be attributed t0 


> AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELLAM. 


‘Vasae alt artt, sit studiomodus, 
Farmoas vicgo | sit speculo gules, 
‘Guramaue- quieren decors 
‘Mitte, supervacuceque cultus. 
Ut fortulels verna catort 


bus 
‘algo rora rons placent, 
es tovidiar hotco fete 
Bivitis operosiores: 


‘Utque inter undas, inter et arbores, 

Sha sere peino aaaee 

“Et arte Sulla gratiores 
ngeminant sine lege cantus : 
‘te nitor 

‘te Veneres bie, 


‘udus Cupido suspicat 


Nativa alc te, 

Sing Ve 
tor 

snimis apparstns, 
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‘Translation of Pope's Verses on his Grot- 
tos"(*] and, as he could employ his pen with 
equal guccess upon a small matter as a 
great, 1 suppose bim to be the author of an 
Advertisement for Osborne, concerning, the 
great Harteian Catalogue. 
‘But J should think m: 
both to my illustrious friend and my read- 
ere, did I not introduce here, with more 
than ordinary respect, an exquisitely beau- 
{ifal Ode, which hus not been inserted. in 
any of the collections of Jubnson’s poetry, 
written by him at a very early period, as 
‘Mr. Hector informs me, end inserted in 
the Gentleman's Magazine of this year. 
Faraxpes 


an Ope. [*) 
Faurxpsnre, peculiar boon of Heav'n, 
qamenable il’ deg and pie, 
men and angels oniy glv'a, 
"To all the lower world deny’. 
‘White love, unknown em 
Parent of thousand wild desires, 
‘The savage and the human Deeast 
‘Tormenta alike with raging fires 5 
With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 
‘Aiike Ger all bis lightnings fyi 


lambert lories on 
TH pam the hay sate of the hy. 
‘Thy gente flows of gullttew. 
‘Balok and vile meer ascend 
In vain for thee the tyrant tight, 
"And Teogs 3 iatterer for x fen 


Mf much wanting, 








Directress of the brave and just, 
ile ws through Ife darsore way! 
And fet the tortures of mistrust. 
‘On selfish Dovoma only prey. 


‘Nor shall thine ardour cease ta glaw, 
‘When souls to blisful climes terdves 

‘What rais'd our virtue here below, 
'Shal\ aid our happiness above, 

Johnson had now an opportunity of obli« 
ging his schoolfellow, Dr. James, of whom 
Re once observed, “no man brings more 
mind to his profession.” James published 
this year his “ Medicinal Dictionary,” in 
three volumes folio. Johnson, as I under. 
stood from him, bad written, or assisted in’ 
iting, the propoaals for this work ; and 
being very fond of the study of physic, in 
which Jaines was his master, he furnished 
some of the articles. He, however, certainly 
wrote for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead, [+] 
which is conceived with great address, to 








Ergo fiuentem tu, mate seduls, 

‘Neseva inuras semper acu comam ; 
‘Nec sparsa odarato aitentes 

Pulvere dedecores capilios 5 

nec olim ve) Ptolemeia, 

xt uXor, sidereo in chara 


Opens enuvis dscns 


was ecru in tases ts the ore Oly week wt 
Sikien by be. Tagg ot Nort 9h ad an 


(4d Authorems Carminis AD ORNATISSIMAM PURLUAM 
‘Oculsna potult, quia culta, Bacere pula, 
‘Qui epesas Musain poore piacere tana 34. 


40 
conciliate the patronage of that very emi- 
nent man.” 

Tt has been circulated, I know not with 
what authenticity, that Johnson considered 
‘Dr. Birch as a dull writer, and said of him, 
«Tom Birch is as brisk as « bee in conver- 
sation ; but no sooner does he take a pen in 
his hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, 
and benumbs all his faculties." That the 
Hveratuce of this country is much indebted 
to Birch’s activity and diligence, must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged. “We ‘have scen 
that Johnson honoured him with » Greek 
Epigram ; and his correspondence with him, 
diriig many years, proves that he had no 
mean opinion of him. 


“TO DR. BIRCH. 
"Sin, ‘Thursday, Sept. 29, 1743 
« T wore. you will excuse me for troub- 
Jing you on’an occasion on which I know 
not whom else T can apply to; I am at a 
loss for the Lives and ters of Earl 
Stanhope, the two Craggs, and the minister 
Sunderland ; end beg that you will inform 
[me] where I may find them, and send any 
amphlets, Ac. relating to them to, Mr. 
Bava, tobe perused fora few days by, Sir, 
«Your most humble servant, 
« San. Jonson.” 


‘His circumstances were at this time em- 
‘barrassed ; yet his affection fur his mother 
was so warm, and so liberal, that he took 
upon himself a debt of hers, which, though 
small in itself, was then considerable to 
him. This appears from the following letter 
which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of field, 
the original of which lies now before me, 


TO Mi. LEVETT 5 IN LICHFIELD, 

. 45m December 1, 174% 

“Tam extremely sorry that we have en- 
eroached so much upon your forbearance 
with respect to the interest, which « 
perplexity of affairs hindered me from 
thinking of with that attention that I ought, 
and which I am not immediately able to 
remit to you, but will it (CL think 
twelve pounds} in two months. 1 look w 
this, and on the fines snare of oat 
mortgage, as my on t § t 
yu be pleased to give me dretions i 

ow to pay it, and not mention it to my 
dear mother. Hf it be necessary to pay this 











9 ro DB. MEAD 
«* im THAr the Medicinal Dictionary & dedicated 
toyuu, & to be imputed only to your reputation for 
‘perior shill In thowe sciences which I have endeavoured 
‘and fechitata: snd you are, therefore, 10 con 
addreu, 1 It be agreeable to you, as one of the 
rewards of merit; and if otherwise, as cue of the in- 
‘conveniences of 
i However You. dail recive lt, my devign cannot 
alge canny 


inex 
alder 
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in less time, I believe I can do it; but I 
take two months for certainty, and beg an 
answer whether you can allow me so much 
time. I think myself very much obliged 
to your forbearance, and shall esteem it a 
happiness to be able io serve you, I 
we great opportunities of dispersing any 
ing that ciel think it proper to make 
Iwill give a note for the money, 
payable at the time mentioned, to any one 
that you shall appoint. 
«1 am, Sir, your most obedient 
© And most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jounsow.” 
“At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, ln Gray's Inn.” 

It does not appear that he wrote any thing 
in 1744 for the Gentleman's Magazine, but 
the Freiicet *] His life of Barretier wasnow 
re-published in a pamphlet by itself Buthe 
produced one work this year, fully sufficient 
to maintain the high reputation which he 
had acquired. This was“ Tae Lire or 
Ricnagp Savaoe ;”(*] aman, of whomit 
is difficult to speak icapartially, without won- 
dering that he was for some time the inti. 
mate companion of Johneon ; for his charac- 
terf was marked by profligacy, insolence, 
and ingratitude : yet, 01 he undoubtedly had 
a warm and vigorous, though unregulated 
mind, had seen life in all ite varieties, and 
been much in the company of the statesmen 
and wits of his time, he could communicate 
to Johnson an abundant supply of such ma- 
terials as his philosophical curiosity most 

ly ; and, as Savage's misfor- 
tunes and misconduct had reduced him to 
the lowest state of wretchedness asa wri. 
ter for his bread, his visit to St. John's Gate 
Setusally brought Johnson and him toge- 











<*Trmwp you want (an Mr. 


jour creditor, 
shall soon 


eterno adveriry, 


ash encountar which is related, ‘The dexte- 
‘here alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit 
2 soffee-hot 


of Stabbett 3 man ats ase, aed 
Yule him for which he was tried st the Ol Bailey 

and found gullsy of murder. 
Johmon, indeed, describes him as having ‘1a grave 
raien bat 


snd manly deportment, & solemn digalty 
‘Which, upon s newer’ scqualgtancs, sofenad inio an 
mgeging catinam of manners” How highly Jolincon 


iat. 25.) THE 


It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson 
and Savage were sometimes in such extreme 
indigence,* that they could not pay for a 
longing ; 50 that they have wandered 
ther whole nights in the streets.+ Yet, in 
these almost ineredible scenes of distress, we 
may suppose that Savage mentioned many 
of the anecdotes with which Johnson after- 
wards enriched the lif of this unhappy com- 
panion, and those of other Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one 
night in particular, when’ Savage and he 
walked round St. James's-square for want of 
a lodging, they were not at all depressed by 
their situation; but, in high spirits and 
brimful of patriotism, traversed the ‘square 
for several hours, inveighed against the mi- 
nister, and “resolved they would stand ly 
their country.” 

Lam afraid, however, that by associating 
with Savage, who was habituated to the dis- 
stpation und licentiausness of the town, 
Johnson, thongh his good principles re- 
mained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that cunduct, for which, in days’ of greater 
simplicity, he was remarked by his friend 
Mr. Hector; but was imperceptibly let into 
some indulgencies which occasioned much 
distress to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an au- 
thentic and favourable account of his extra- 
ordinary friend should first get ion 
of the Panic attention, is evident from a let~ 
ter which he wrote in the Gentleman's Ma. 
gazine for August of the year preceding its 
publication. 

“Mr. Unnan, 

“As your collections shew how often 
you have owed the ornaments of your poeti- 
‘cal pages to the correspondence of the unfor- 
tunate and ingenious Mr. Savage, I doubt not 





admired him for that knowledge which he himself so 
iss he entertained for 


auch cultivated, and vehat hin 
Hin appears from the folowing lines iy the Gends 
many Magazine for April, 1738 which 1 am assured 
‘were written by Johsiman: 
Ad Ricanpom Savace. 
+ Hlunnnt atudiwon generte 

O eoint humanuim te frveataue genvan” 
* (fhe Giilnwing striking proofof Johnson's extreme 

Incifonee, hen Fe Published The 
‘ Stowe, 
s, mn Retforddiize, from the information of Mr. 
‘Hatto, author of che Life of Gustavus Adof. 











hus: 
(Soom after 

dined with Edward Cave, 

‘Soon aft ing ht 


Savage's Life was published, Mr, Harte 
i Eaves and cctatonaly praised ie 





oth 

body as a = 
reminding hi that a plate of wiccunls waa 
wereen, which was ta J 





Hater 
awered, by 
seni 


encomniums on his book.” 
+ [As Johnson was Tarrled before he settled in Lon 
don, and must, have always tad a Dabltation for Bis 
‘Wife, come readers have wondered, how he ever could 
hhave been driven to stroll about with Savage, all night, 
‘of e lodging. But it should be remembered, 


Pay 
thar Jolusen, at ods, had jo the 
eines wie Rey Bk 
Soradlufoe saute eaabibhmene Wien, 
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bat you have so much regard tohis memory 
as to any design that may have 
a tendency to the preservation of it rom 
insults or calumnies; and therefore, with 
some degree of assurance, entreat you to ins 
form the public, that his Life will speedily he 
lished by a person who was favoured with 
is contidence, and received from himself an 
account of most of the transactions be ich be 
to mention, to the time of his re- 

Utcnent to Swanecs in Wales. 

“From that period, tu his death in the 
prison of Bristol, the account will be conti- 
nued from materials still less liable to ob- 
jection; his own letters, and those of his 
friends, some of which will be inserted in 
the work, and abstcacts of others subjoined 
in the margin. 

“It may be reasonably imagined, that 
others may have the same design ; but as it 
is pot iible that they can obtain the same 
materials, it must be expected they will sup- 
ply from invention the want of intelligence ; 
and that under the title of ‘The Life of 
Savage,’ they will publish oalya nuvel, filled 
with romantic adventures and imaginary 
amours. You may therefhre, perhaps, gri- 
tify the lovers of truth and wit, by giving 
mé leave to inform them in your Megazine, 
that my account will be published m &vo. by 
‘Mr. Roberts, in Warwick Lane.” 

[Wo signature. 

In February, 1744, it accordingly came 
forth from the shop of Reberts, between 
whom and Johnson I have not traced any 
connexion, except the casual one of 
publication. In Johnson's * Life of Savage," 
although it must be allowed that its moral is 
the reverse of —* Respicere exemplar vite mo~ 
rumque jubeto.” a very useful lesson is incul- 
cated to guard men of warm passions froma 
too free indulgence of them; and the various 
incidents are related in so clear and animated 
‘a manner, and illuminated throughout with 
s0 much philosophy, that it is one of the 
most interesting narratives in the English 
language. Sir Joshua Revnolds toll me, 
that upon his return from Italy be met with 
it in Devonshire, knowing nothing of 
author, and began to read it while he was 
standing with his arm leaning against a 
chimney-piece. It seized his attention so 
strongly, that, not. preg to lay down the 
book till he had finished it, when he at. 
tempted to move, he found his arm totally 
benumbed. The ropidity with which this 
work was compused, is a wonderful circum~ 
stance. Johnson has been heard to say, “1 

















Gotu, at chat period, 
tice hy Sen oat 


ken by 
maencel before Ape 





au 
wrote forty,eight of the printed octavo 
of the Lie ‘of Savage ate sitting but 
Leat up all night™ 
He exhibits vie postin of Sa to the 
best advantage, in the specimens of his 


try which he has selected, some of whi 
are of uncommon merit. We, indeed, occa- 
sionally find such vigour and such point, as 
might make us suppose that the generous 
aid’ of Johnson heen imp to his 
friend. Mr. Thomas Warton made this re- 
mask tome; and, in support of it, quoted, 
from the poem entitled “The Bastard,” a 
line in which the fancied superiority of one 
“‘atamped in Nature’s mint with ecstasy,” 
is contrasted with a r lawful descend- 
ant of some great and ancient family : 
“No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 

But the fact is, that this poem was published 
some years before Johnson and Savage were 


sequainted. 

tis remarkable, that in this biographi. 

cal disquisition there appearsa very strong 

pees ‘of Johnson's prejudice against 
x 








which may be attri- 
ing causes s first, the im- 
‘organs, which were so de- 

tive that he was not’ susceptible of the 
fine impressions which theatrical excellence 
produces upon the generality of mankind; 
secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy ; 
and, lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, 
who had ‘been his pupil, who had come to 
London at the same time with him, not ina 
much more prosperous state than’ himself, 
and whose talents he undoubtedly rated low, 
compared with his own. His being out- 
stripped by ‘his pupil in the race of immedi- 
ate », as well as of fortune, probably 
mde him feel some indignation, as thinking 
that whatever might be Garrick's merits in 
his art, the reward was too great when com- 
pared with what the most successful efforts 
‘of literary labour could attain. At all pe- 
Yiods of bis life, Johnson used to talk con- 
temptuously of players, but in this work he 
speaks of them with peculiar acrimony ; for 
which, perhaps, there was formerly too much 
reason, from the licentious dissolute 
manners of those en, in that profession. 
It is but justice to ‘that in our own tit 
such a change has taken >, that there is 
no longer room for such an unfavourable 
distinction. 

‘His schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, 
told me a pleasant anecdote of Johnson's 
triumphing over his pupil, David Garrick. 
‘When that great actor had played some lit 
tle time at Goodman's ‘Johnson and 
Taylor went to see him perform, and after- 
wards passed the evening at a tavern with 
him and old Giffard. cucsom, who was 
ever depreciating stage-ptayers, after cen- 
suring come mistakes 1 emphasis, which 








# Joursal of @ Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 35. 
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Garrick had committed in the course of that 
night's acting, said, “ The players, Sir, have 
got a kind of rant, with which they ran on, 
without any ro ther to accent or em- 
pa foth and Giffard were of. 

at this sarcasm, and endeavoured to 
refute it; upon which Johnson rejoined, 
“Well now, T'll give you something to 
speak, with which you are little acquainted, 
and then we shall see how just my observa- 
tion is. That shall be the criterion. Let 
me hear you repeat the ninth Command. 
ment, * shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.’” Both tried at it, 
said Dr. Taylor, and both mistook the em- 
phasis, which should be upon not and faise 
twitnezs+ Johnson put them right, and en« 
joyed his victory with great glee. 

‘His “ Life of Savage" was 10 sooner pubs 
lished, than the following liberal praise was 
given to it, in “ The Champion,” a periodi- 
cal : “This pamphlet is, without flat. 
tery to its author, as just and well written 
a piece, as of ite kind } ever saw; so that at 
the same time that it highly deserves, it cer- 
tainly stands very little in need of this recom- 
mendation. As to thehistory of the unfor- 
tunate persun, whose memoirs compose this 
work, it is certainly penned with equal accu- 
racy and spirit, of which Iam so much the 
better judge,as J know many of the factsmen- 
tioned to be strictly true, and very fairly re- 
lated. Besides, it is not only the story of ‘Mr. 
Savage, but innumerable incidents Telating 
to other persons, and other affairs, which ren- 
ders this a very amusing, and, withal,a very 
instructive and valuable performance. The 
author's observations are short, significant, 
and just, as his narrative is remarkably 

‘and well disposed. His rettections 
open to all the recesses of the human heart ; 
and, in a word, a more just or pleas 
more engaging or a more improving, treatise, 
on all the excellencies tnd defects of human 
nature, is scarce to be found in our own, or 


any other, language."$ 
Perelian's Pastaity fora made him 
entertain no doubt of his story, however ex- 
traordinary and improbable. ‘It never oc- 
curred to him to question his being the 
son of the Countess of Macclesfield, of whose 
unrelenting barbarity he so loudly com- 
ined, and the particulars of which are re- 
ted in vo strong and affecting a manner in 
Johnson's Life of him. Johnson was cer~ 
tainly well warranted in publishing his nar- 
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tive, however offensive it might be to the 
Indy and her relations, because hr alleged 
‘unnatural and cruel conduct to her son, and 
shameful avowal of guilt, were stated in a 
Life of Savage now fying before me, which 
came out so early as 1727, and no stiempt 
had been made to confute it, or to punish 
author or printer aa libeller: but for the 
honour of human nature, we should be 
to find the shocking tale not true; and 
a respectable gentleman® connected with the 
lndy’s family, I have received such informa- 
tion and remarks, as, joined to my own in- 
quiries, will, I think, render it at least some- 
what doubtful, ly when we consider 
that it must have originated from the person 
himself who went by the name of Richard 





Savage. 2 

If the maxim, faleum inuno, inom. 
nibs, were to be received without qualifca 
Ai the credit of Savage’s narrative, as con- 
veyed to un, would be annihilated ; for i¢ 
contains some assertions, which, beyond = 
question, are not true. 

1, In order to induce a belief that the 
Farl Rivers, on account of a criminal con- 
nexion with whom, Lady Macclesfield is 
said to have been divorced from her husband, 
by Act of Parllamentst bad peculiar anx 
ety about the child which she bore to him, 
itis alleged, that his Lordthip gave him bis 
own name, and it duly recorded in the 
register of St. Andrew's, Holborn. I have 
carefully inspected that register, but no such 
entry is to be found. 





‘© ‘The late Freneis Cockayne Cust, Eaq. one of his 
Majesty's Counsel 





x 
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Soclsive 

to the uowearled —The story 
‘on which Mr. Cust so auch relies, that Savage was & 


mppentous chi cot ibe wom of Lond ‘Rivers and 
Seen a are opty os hocmane, 
Antroduced in consequence of son's death, 
a one eno oe, preci fo the hirth of 
auger by ie Ear oe, ho died 
; chs me the we 
pe A ‘the course of the 





= whee va 
Smith, from the house of Mim. Pheesant, ix Fox-court, 
roomlog Ree Brodesowet bio Grays ton-ane,) 6 


Sexe cof ire Lee. 
Zonlornatie tm this vateoent ie the entry fo the re- 
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2, It is stated, that “ Ledy Macclesfield, 
having lived for ome time upon very unesey 
terms with her husband, thought ‘9 public 
confession of adultery the most obvious and 
expeditions method of obtaining her lib- 
‘and Jonnson, esuuming this to be 

true, stigmatizes her with indignation, as 
« the wretch who had, without scruple, pro- 
claimed herself an adultress."§ But I have 
ised the Journals of both houses of Par- 
iament at the peciea of her divorce, and 
there find it authentically ascertained, that, 
so far from voluntarily submitting to the 
ignominious charge of adultery, she made a 
strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the bill 
having been first moved 15th of January, 
1697-6, in the house of Lords, and proceeded 
on, (with various applications for time to 
bring up witnesses at a distance, &c.) at in- 
tervals, till the Srd of March, when it passed. 
Xt was brought to the Commons, by 2 mes. 
sage from the Lords, the 5th of March, 
led on the 7th, 10th, 11th, 14th, and 

jath, on which day, after a full examination, 
of witnesses on both sides, and hearing of 
Counsel, it was reported without amend- 
ments, passed, and carried to the Lords. 
‘That Lady Macclesfield wes convicted of the 
crime of'which she was accused, cannot be de- 
denied; but the question now is, whether the 
‘calling himself Richard Savage was 


fon. 

It has been ssid, that when Earl Rivers 
was dying, and anxious to provide for all 
his natural children, he was informed by 
Lady Macclesfield that her son by him was 
dead. Whether, then, shall we believe that 
this was a malignant lie, invented by » 
mother to prevent her own child from re- 
ceiving the bounty of his father, which was 

ly the consequence, if the person 
whose Life Johnson wrote, was her sont oF 
shall we not rather believe that the in 
who then assumed the name of Hichard 
Savage was an impostor, being in reality the 
son of the shocmaker, under whose wife's 
care Lady Macclesfield’s child wan placed : 
hat after the death of the real Richard 
Savage, he ettem] to personate him ; an 
that ‘the fraud being Known to Lady Mace 
clesfield, he was therefore repulsed by her, 
with just resentment. 

‘There is a strong circumstance in support 
of the last supposition, though it has been 
mentioned as an aggravation of Lady Mac- 

unnatural, conduct, and thet is 
her having prevented him from obtainin 
the benef of a legacy left to him by Mrs 
Lloyd, bis godmother. For if there were 


_ghter of St. Andrew's, Holborn, which is as follows, and 
‘hich unguestionat 








b 
bly records the baptism of Richard 
Savage, 19 whom Lord Rivers gave Ais ox 
‘anne, prefixed to the assutned surnanie of fis mother ¢ 
"Jao 1067. Rickann, soo of John Smith and 
Mary, 19 Fox-court, &@ Graysinatane, baptised the 
yong 3B. 

'§[No divorce can be obtaloed in the Courts, go com 

ot the party. ‘There murtbe proofs. K.] 
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such a legacy left, his not being able to 
obtain permet ‘of it, must be imputed to 
his consciousnesa that he was not the real 
jon. The just inference should be, that, 
yy the death ‘of Lady Macclesfield’s child 
before its godmother, the legacy became 
lapsed, and therefore that Johnson's Richard 
Savage was an impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could 
not have found any difficulty in recovering 
it; for had the executors resisted his claim, 
the whole costs, as well as the legacy, must. 
have been paid by them, if he had been the 
child to whom it was given. 

‘The talents of Savage, and the mingled 
fire, rudeness, pride, meanness, and ferocity 
of his character," concur in making it cre- 
dible that he was fit to plan and carry on an 
aunbitions and daring scheme uf imposture, 
similar instances of which have not been 
wanting in higher spheres, in the history of 
different countries, and have bad a consi- 
derable degree of success. 

‘Yet, on the other hand, to the companion 
of Jolinson, (who, through whatever medium 
he was conveyed into this world,—he it ever 
a0 doubtful “To whom related, or by whom. 
begot," was, unquestionably, a man of no 
common endowments,) we must allow the 
weight of general repute as to his Status or 
parentage, though illicit ; and supposing 

iim to be animpostor, it seems strange that 
Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of Lady Mac- 
clesfield, should’ patronise him, and even 
admit hin asa guest in his family.+ Lastly, 
it must ever appear very suspicious, that 
three different accounts of the Life of Rich- 
ard Savage, one published in “The Plain 





{© Jobnaca's companion appears to have yersusded that 
Joby oan, that Ne sesembled hin. in having & 
nol prides for Seluneon, after painting in strong colons 


returned 
sand insult for inaulies Hut the respectabe 
safle to whom 2 hate allured, has in Bis possseiog 
letter from Savage, a 
hm, audrowad tothe Reverend Mr. Gabert, hs Lord. 





sored, that Savage had received the voluntary bounty 
of Lord Tyreoomel, and Ral been dismissed te ng 
Before te murder ‘war exited, and that Ris 


ship ws ery intrumenta in Sai 
by his interceuton with the Queen, through Hert- 
Gord. Uf, therefore, he bad irous of preventing 


man 
be acknowledged, thet.the Laty MacciewBcld 

Felations might still wish tha: Mer aiury should not, 
brought ints more conspicuous notice 


7 
pen of Savage. 
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! mufficient proof that she had discovered hie intrigue; 
j but she never atany time took noticeof jttohin. "Phla 


ty the sate | 
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Dealer,” in 1724, another am 1727, and 
another by the powerful pen of Johnson, 
in 1744, and all of them while Lady Mpc’ 

was alive, should, notwithstanding 
the severe attacks upon her, have been 
salen ope Wilko: any public and. 
effectual contradiction. 

T have thus endeavoured to sum up the 
evidence upon the case, as fairly as I can; 
and the result seems to be, that the world 
must vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to 
what was the truth. 

‘This digression, I trust, will not be cen- 
sured, as it relates to a matter exceeding]; 
curious, and very intimately connected wit 
Johnson, both a a man and an author.t 

He this year wrote the “ Preface to the 
ie Beacons 11 The sielen 

mmphlets of which it was com 
wean Sande by Mr. Oldys, a man of cager 
curiosity, and indefatigible diligence, who 
first exerted that spirit. of inquiry into the 
literature of the old English writers, by 
which the works of our great dramatic poet 
have of late been so signally illustrated. 

In 1745 he publishet a pamphlet entitled, 
‘ Miscellaneous Observations on the Tra- 

ly of Macbeth, with remarks i 

"3 (Sir Thomas Hanmer’s) 
Shakspeare."[") To which he affixed pro- 

ls for a new edition of that port. 

As we do not trace any thing else published 
by him during the course of this year, we 
may conjecture that he was occupied entirely, 
with that work. But the little encourage. 
ment which was given by the public to his 
anonymous projosals for the execution of a 
task which Warburton was known to have 
undertaken, probably damped his ardour, 
His pamphlet, however, was highly cs- 
teemeil, and was fortunate enough fo obtain 
the approbation even of the supercilious 
Pilg ito bapa in the P reins te 

is Shakspeare published two yours after- 
wards, thus mentioned its « as to all those 
things which have been published under the 
titles of Essays, Remarks, Observations, Sc. 
on Shakspeare, if you except some Critical 
Notes on Macbeth, given as a speciinen of 
a projected edition, and written, as appenrs, 
by aman of parts and genius, the rest are 
absolutely below 2 serious notice.” 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him 


















+¢ Mist Mason, aftor having forfeited the title of Lady 
‘divorce, was married to Colonet 


By "eas rma Bren 
ad, Iris said, was well known in all the polite clreice 
Cidber, Tam inforraed, had so high at opinion 


Of het taste and judgement as to gented life aya mm 
‘ners, that he submitted every scene of his * Careless 
‘Hurband™ to Mra, Brett's revizal and correction, Color 
ced. to be too free in hls gallantey 


Sine of St Charis el Lady bay and Bagg 
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by Warburton, a very grateful remembrance 
was ever entertained by Johnson, who said, 
« He praised me at 2 time when praise was 
of value to me.” 
in 3746, ic probate that hewas still en. 
loyed upon his Shakspeare, which perhay 
¢ laid ade for a timer ‘apon account of the 
high expectations which were formed of 
‘arburton's edition of that great poet. It 
is somewhat curious, that ie lence career 
appears to have been almost totally suspen. 
jedi in the years 1745 and 1746, those years 
which were marked by a civil war in Great 
Britain, when a rash attempt was made to 
restore the House of Stuart to the throne. 
‘That he had a tenderness for that unfortu- 
uate House, is well known ; and some may 
fancifully imagine, that a sympathetic anx- 
iety impeded the exertion of his intellectual 
powers: but J am inclined to think, that he 
was, during this time, sketching the outlines 
of his great philological work. 

None of hus letters during those years are 
extant, so fir as I can discover. ‘This is 
much to be regretted. It might afford some 
entertainment to see how he then expressed 
himself’ to his private friends concerning 
State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, that 
“at this time a favourite ubject which he 
had in contemplation was ‘The Life of 
Alfred ? in which, from the wermth with 
which he spoke about it, he would, I be- 
lieve, had he been master of his own will, 
have’ engaged himself, rather then on any 
other subject.” 

Tn 1747, it_is supposed that the Gentle- 
man’s Maguzine for May was enriched by 
him with five short poetical pieces, distin- 
guished by three asterisks. ‘The first 
translation, or rather a paraphruse, ofa Latin 
x on Sir Thomas Hanmer. Whether 
in was his, or not, I have never 
ough I should think it probably 
was, if it be certain that he wrote the Eng- 
lish; as to which, my only cause of doul 
is, that his sighting character of Hanmer 
as an editor, in Observations on Mac- 
beth,” is very different from that in the 
Epitéph. It ‘may be said, that there is the 
same contrariety between the character in 
the Observations, and that in his own Pre- 
face to Shakspeare : but 2 considerable time 
elapsed between the one publication and 
the other, whereas the Observations and the 
Epitaph came close together. The others 
are, “To Miss——. on her giving the 
Author a gold and silk net-work Purse of 
her own weaving ;” “ Stella in Mourning ;” 
« The Wigter's Walk ;" An Odes” and, 
“To Lyce, an elderly Lady.” I am not 
Positive thet all these were his productions ;* 


















» (Inthe Untvensat. Vierrzn, to which Johason con- 
tributed, the mark, which is affixed to some pieces un- 
questionably hi, is also found gubjolned to others, of 
‘Which hecertainly was not the author. ‘Fhemark there 
fore will not ascertain the poems in question ta have 
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but as “The Winter's Walk” has never 
‘been controverted to be his, and all of them 
have the same mark, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that they are ail written by the same 
hand. Yet to the Ode, in which we find a 
pasty Yery characteristic of him, being a 

description of the gout, 

oe amy 
there as the following note, “The author 
being ill of the gout:” but Johnson was 
not attacked with that distemper till a very 
late period of his }ife. May not this, how- 
ever, be a poetical fiction? Why may not 
4 poet suppose himself to have the gout, as 
well as suppose himself to be in love, ot 
‘ich we fave innumerable instances, and 
which has heen admirably ridiculed by 
* Life of Cowley #" Ihave 
culty to believe that he could 
luce such a group of canecifs as appear 
tn the verses to Lyce, in which he claims 
for this ancient personage as good a right to 
be assimilated to Aenven, as nymphs whom 
other poets have flattered: ‘he therefore 
ironically ascribes to her the attributes of 

the sky, in such stanzas as this: 

Her teeth the night with darkwese Gilet 
Her tong lke nibie Hester pliey 
‘Ad can wht thunder four.” = 
But as at a very advanced age he coutd ime 
descend to trifle in namby-pomby rhymes, to 
please Mrs. Thrale, and her daughter, he 
may have, in his earlier years, composed such 
& piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first. edition 
of * The Winter's Welk,” the concluding 
Yne is much more Jchnsonian than it was 

printed; for in subsequent edi- 
tions, after praying Stella to “ snatch him 
to her arms,” he says, 


«Abd shield me from the ite of life.” 
‘Whereas in the first edition it is 
© Snnd hide me from the right of Ii." 


A horror at life in 
nant with Johnson's 
thought. 
Thnve heard him repeat with great ener- 
y the following verses, which appeared in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for April this 
year; but I have no authority to say they 
were his own. Indeed, one of the best eri- 
tica of our age suggests to me, that “the 
-ord indifferently being used in the sense of 
without concern, and being also very unpoet- 
ical, renders it improbable that they should. 
have been his composition.” 














general is more conse, 
bitual gloomy cast of 


written by hk, Some of them were probably the 
Pimociogs of Hawkcrwort who, its teievaly war 
Mlicted with the: 


Inserted afterwards 


it. ‘The vermes on a Purse’ 
‘Mrs. Willlarars Miscellan! 
are, unjuestionsbly, Johnson's. M.} 
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“On Lord Lovar'a Ezecution. 
ty'd by gentle minds, Kizmanwoce died; 


Bit 
‘The brave, BALIERINO, were on thy side: 
Rapercere, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 
Steady In whiat he stlll molatook for trut 
Beheld hla death so: 

‘The the brave 3 
But Lovar's fate 

‘Prue to no King, t0 no religion true 
‘No fair forgets ‘he. 





ss 
‘bran he was not brave! 
SM Lag Ree 


‘This year his old pupil and friend, David 
Garrick, having become joint patentee and 
manager. ry-lane theatre, Johnson 
honoured his opening of it witha x] 
which for just and manky dramatic criticism 
on the whole range of the English stage, as 
‘well as for poetical excellence,+ is unrivalled. 
Like the celebrated Epilogue to the “ Dis- 
tressed Mother,” it was, during the season, 
often called for br the audience. ‘The most 
striking and brilliant it have 
boon st aften repeated, dad are so well recol- 
Jected by all the lovers of the drama, and of 
etry, that it would be superfluous to: 
Them cut. In the Gentleman's ‘MIagesine 
Yor December this year, he inserted an 
Ode on Winter,” which is, I think, an ad- 
mirable specimen of his genius for lyric poe- 
try. 

“But the year 1747 is distinguished as the 
epoch, when Jehnson’s arduous and impor- 
tant work, his Dictionary or THE Exo- 
ish Laxecace, was announced to the 
world, by the publication of its Plan or Pro- 
§ 





How long this immense undertaking had 
een the object of his contemplation, I do 
not know.  T ouce asked him by what means 
he had attained to that astonishing know- 
ledge of our language, by which he was ena- 
ied 20, yoaliee a sign of such extent and 
accutnulated difficulty. He told me, that 
it was not the effect of particular study ; 


verves are somewhat ere 


ible. When asked 
esthons to put to Str Everard Fawkener, 
‘aly wide ham Joy of hit you mites 





‘Out, “ Dhulee ef deooruin ext pro patria mort” 
1,My friend Sr. Courtenay, whose, eu 
son's Latin Poetry hus beet! inserted tn 
To leas happy in pratsing his English Poetry. 


‘But bark, he eings! the stuaia een Pope admires: 
Fndipeant virtue ber ows bard apece 
as Juvena he fous His ye 
the Roman shares congenial pealset— 
‘TRepgeing numbers now he fee ng, 
‘Shakepenre’sun reluimes the clouded stage. 


‘on Jobn- 
Wark, 
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but that it bean Ade up in hia mind insensi+ 
bly.” T have been informed by Mr. James 
Dodsley, that several years befare this period, 
when Johnson was one day sitting in his 
brother Robert's shop, he heard his brother 
to him that » Dictionary of the 

Eng Language would be a work that, 
would be well received by the public; that, 
Jolinson seemed at first to catch at the pro- 
position, but, after a pause, said, in his 
abrupt decisive manner, “I believe I shall 
not undertake it.” ‘That he, however, bad 
bestowed much thought upon the subject, 
before he published his “ Plan,” is evident 
from the enlar, clear, and accurate views 
which it exhibits; and we find him men- 
Boning in that tract, that many of the wri- 
ters whose testimonies were to he produced 
as authorities, were selected by Pope; which 
‘that he had been furnished, probably 
byte Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints 
it eminent poet had contributed towards 
great literary raject, that had heen the 
subject of important consideration in a for- 











mer reign. 

The booksellers, who contracted with 
Johnson, single and unsided, for the execu- 
tion of a work, which in other countries has 
not been effected but by the co-operating 
exertions of many, were Mr. Robert Dods- 
ley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Mil- 
Jar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the 
two Messieurs Knapton. The price stipu- 
lated was £1575. 

ie was addressed to Philip Dormer, 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of Tis Majes- 
ty’s Principal Secretaries of State; a noble. 
man who was very embitious of literary dis 
tinction, and who, upon being informed of 
the design, hut expressed himself in terms 
very favourable to its success. There is, 

ps in every thing of any consequence, 
‘& secret history which it would be amusing 
to know, could we have it authentically cam. 
municated. Johnson told me,$ “ Sir, the 
way in which the plan of my Diction 
came to be inscribed to Lord ‘Chesterfield, 








was this: I had neglected to write it by the 
time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire 
to have it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 


I laid hold of this as a pretext for delay, that 
it might be better done, and let Dodslvy 





have his desire. I said to my friend, Dr. 
Bathurst, “ Now if any good comes of my 
to Lord Chesterfield, it will be as. 


cribed to deep policy, when, in fact, it was 
only a casual excuse for laziness.” 

It is worthy of observation, that the 
“Plan” bas not only the substaptial merit 

‘comprehension, cuity,and precision, 
but that the language fit ie unexceptionably 
excellent; it being alt er free from 
that inflation of style, and those ncommon 





3 September 22,1777, going from Ashbourne in Dev 
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but apt and energetic words, which in some 
of bis writings heve been censured, with 
more petulance than justice ; and never was 
there a more agai strain of compli. 
than that in which he courts the attention 
of one who, he had been persuaded to be- 
lieve, would be a respectable patron. 

“ With regard to question of purity or 
propriety, (says he) I was once in doubt 
whether I should not attribute to myself too 
much in attempting to decidethem, and whe- 
ther my province was to extend beyond the 
proposition of the question, and the display 
of the suffrages on each side; but I have 
been since determined by your Lordship’s 
opinion, to interpose my own judgement, 
and shall therefore endeavour to support 
what appears to be most consonant to gram- 
mer and reason. Ausonius thé it that: 
modesty forbade him to plead inability for a 
task to which Ceesar had judged him equal : 

(Cur me pome negern, posse quod ile putat ?* 
And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, 
whose authority in our language is so gene- 
rally acknowl l, have commissioned me 
to declare my own Opinion, J shall be consi« 
dered a4 exercising a kind of vicarious juris- 
diction; and the power which it 
have been denied to my own claim, will be 
eully allowed me as the delegate of your 

ship.” 


‘Lord 
This passage proves, that Johnson's ad- 
dressing his * Plan” to Lord Chesterfield 


‘was not merely in consequence of the result 
‘of a report by means of Dodaley, that the 
Earl favoured the design; but that there 
had been a particular communication with 
his Lordship concerning it, Dr. Taylor 
told me, that Johnoson sent his “ Pian to 
him in manuscript, for his perusal ; and that 
when it was lying’ upon his table, Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitehead happened to pay him a visit, 
and being shewn it, was highly pleased with 
such parts of it, as he had time to read, and 
Degged to take it home with him, which he 
was allowed to do; that from him it got 
into the hands of a noble Lord, who carried 
it to Lord Chesterfield. When Taylor ob- 
served this might be an advantage, Johnson 
replied, “No, Sir, it would have come out 
with more bloom, if it had not been seen 
before by any body.” 

‘The opinion conceived of it by another 
noble author, appears from the following 
extract of'a letter from the Earl of Orrery 
to Dr. Birch: 

* Caledon, Dec. 30, 1767. 

“I have just now seen the specimen of 
Mr. Johnson's Dictionary, addressed to 
Lard Chesterfield. ¥ am niuch pleased with 
the plan, and I think the specimen is one of 
the best that T have ever reed. Most speci 
mens st, rather than prejudice us in 
favour of the work to follow ; but the lan- 


* Ausonfus Theodoslo Augusto, v. 12. 
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guage of Mr. Johnson's is good, and the ar- 
guments are properly and modestly ex. 
Presed. However, some expressions ma 

cavilled at, bul they are triffes. [') 
mention one; the darren Laurel. The lau- 
rel is not barren, in any sense whatever ; it 
bears fruits and Huwers. Sed he sunt nuga, 
and I have expectations from the per- 
formance.” 

‘That he was fully aware of the arduous 
nature of the undertaking, lie acknowledges 3 
and shews himself perfectly sensible of it in 
the conclusion of his “ Plan ;” but he had 
a noble consciousness of his own abilities, 
which enabled him to go on with undaunted 


rit. 
7 Oe diame found His one day busy at 
his Dictionary, when the following dialogue 
ensued. “ Apams: This is a great work, 
Sir. How are you get all the etymologies ? 
Jonxson- Whiy, Sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius, and Skinner, and others ; and there 
isa Welch ae who has published a 
collection of Welch proverbs, who will help 
me with the Welch. Apams: But, Sir, 
how can you do this in three years? Jou 
son: Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it 
in three years. ADams: But the French 
‘Academy, which consists of forty members, 
took forty years to compile their Dictionary, 
Jouwsow : Sir, thus itis. This is the pro- 
portion. Let me see: forty times forty is 
sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hun- 
dred, #0 is the proportion of an lishman 
toa Frenchman.” With so much ease and 
pleasant could he talk of that prodigious 
ir which he had undertaken to execute. 
‘The public has had from another pen,t a 
long detail of what had been done in thi 
country by prior Lexicographers ; and no 
doubt Johnson was wise to avail himself of 
them, so far as they went; but the Jearned, 
yet judicious research of etymology, the 
various, yet accurate display of definition, 
and the rivh collection of authorities, were 
reserved for the superior miud of our great 
philologist. For the mechanical part he 
employed, as he told me, six amanuenses ; 
let it be remembered by the natives of 
North Britain, to whom he ‘is supposed to 
have been so hostile, that five of them were 
Lop bine ‘There were two Messieurs 
“Macbean ; Shiels, who we shall here. 
after see partly wrote the Lives of the Poets, 
to which the name of Cibber is affixed ;§ 
‘Mr. Stewart, sun of Mr. Georg Stewart, 
bookseller at Edinburgh ; and a Mr. Mait- 
land. The sixth of these humble assistants 
was Mr. Peyton, who, E believe taught 
French, and’ ublished some elementary 
‘tracts. 


To all these painful labourers, Johnson 
shewed a never-ceasing kindness, so far es 


Birch’ MSS. Brit. Mus, 4903. 
‘See Sir Jobn Hawking's Life 
‘See under date of April 10, 1776, i 
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they stood in need of it. The elder Mr. 
‘Macbean had afterwards the honour of being 
Librarian to Archibald, Duke of Argyle, for 
many years, but was left without sting. 
oe ire 7 him a Se ek 
jvetem of Ancient Geography ;”* 

the favour of Lord Tae, ot him ake 
mitted a poor brother of the ‘Clisterhocse. 
For Shiels who died of a consumption, he 
bad much tenderness; and it has been 
thought that some choice sentences in the 
Lives of the Poets were supplied by bim. 
Peyton, when reduced to penury, had fre- 
quent aid from the bounty of Johnson, who 
at lost was at the expense of burying bim 
and his wife. 

‘While the Dictionary was going forward, 
Johnson lived part of the time in Holborn, 
pet in Gough-equare, Fleet-street ; and he 

‘an upper room fitted up likea counting. 
house for the purpose, in which he gave to 
the copyists their several tasks. 'The words 
partly taken from other dictionaries, and 

ly supplied by himself, having been 
written down with spaces left between 
them, he delivered in writing their etymo- 
Aogies, definitions, and various significations, 

‘authorities were copied from the books 

themselves, in which he had marked the 
black-lead pencil, the traces 
‘of which could easily be effaced. I have 
seen several of them, in which that trouble 
had not been taken; so that they were just 
as when used by the copyists. It is remark- 
able, that he was so attentive in the choice 
of the passages in which words are author. 
ined, that one mae eed page after page of 
his Dictionary with improvement and ples 
sure; and it should not pass unobserved, 
that he has quoted no author whose writings 
had a tendency to hurt sound religion and 
morality. ; i 
e_Necessal yense of preparing a 
work of such magnitude for the press, must 
have been a considerable deduction from the 
ice stipulated to be paid for the copyright. 
understand that nothing was allowed by 
the booksellers on that account ; and I re- 
mernber his telling me, that a large portion 
of it having, by mistake, been written upon 
both sides of the paper, s0 as to be inconye- 
nient for the compositor, it cost him twenty 
pounds to have it transcribed upon one side 
only. 

le is now to be considered as “ tuggis 
at his oar,” as engaged in a steady continued 
course of occupation, sufficient to enploy all 
‘his time for some years; and which was the 
best preventive of that constitutional me- 
Jancholy which was ever lurking about him, 
ready to trouble his quiet: But his enlarged 
and lively mind could not be satisfied witb- 
out more diversity of employment, and the 
pleasure of animated relaxation.* He there- 








» For the sake of relaxation from his JIterary la 
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fore not only exerted his talents in ocea- 
Hional compositions, very, different from 
i , but formed a club in Ivy~ 
ae TED ete ee aay 
literary discussion, and arnuse his eveninj 
hours” ‘The members aesuciated ‘with hist 
in this little society were his beloved friend 
Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, 
afterwards well known by his writings, Mr. 
John Hawkins, an attorney,t and a few 
others of different profession 

In the Gentleman's Mi 
this year he wrote a 
mon," {*} with Notes 
much improved, (indenting the notes into 
text,) and inserted amongst bis Lives of the 

English Poets. 

ir. Dodstey this year brought out his 
Prxczrron, one of the most valuable books 
for the improvement of young minds that 
has appeared in any language ; and to this 
meritorious work Johnson furnished * "The 
Preface.” {*) containing a general sketch 
of the book, with a sbort and perspicuous re- 
commendation of each article; as al: 
“The Vision of Theodore, the Hermit, 
found in his Cell,” [*] a most beautiful al. 
legory of human life, under the figure of as- 
cending the mountain of Existence. ‘The 
Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson say, 
that he thought this was the best thing he 
ever wrote. 

In January, 1749, he published “ Tae 
Vasrty or Humax Wisnys, being the 
‘Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated.” |*) He, 
I believe, cumposed it the preceding year-+ 
Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, 
had lodgings at Hampstead, to which he re- 
sorted oocasionally, and there the greatest 
part, if not the whole, of this Imitation was 
written. The fervid rapidity with which 
it was produced, is scarcely erédible. T have 
heard him say, that he composed seventy 
lines of it in one day, without putting one 
of them upon paper till they were finished, 
I remember, when I once regretted to him 
that he had not given us more of Juvenal 
Satires, he suid be probably should give more, 





















‘aloo for Mrs. Johnson's health, he 
‘Tunbridge Wells, Cieu a place of 
Here he met 


Pours. and probat 
is sum Visi 
‘mach greater resort than it Jy Rt preset, 
My. Chiber, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Sumnudl Tiichirdeos, Nr. 
Whiston, Mr, Onslow (Une Speaker), Mr. Pitt,” Mx 
Lyttelton, and several other dimiegulsed persons. Ia 
bine representing some of ue nemarhale charac. 
ters” who were at ‘Tunbriige Wells in 1748, (See Ricit. 
‘Anoson’s ComnrsroxpeNcx,) Dr. dolmson staods the 


erwards 
the Micdlesex Justices, and upon oscuston. of preventing, 


He lsauthior of ** A History of Musick,” 
es in quarto, By assiduous attendance 
Jotmeon in his last ilaess, he obtelned the offca 
‘one of fis executors, In consequence of hich the 
be don employed hao: to pulish an edie 

toa of Dr. Johrson's works, and to write hls Life. 
Sir Jobo Hawkdus, with solesna inacrucacy, repre 
his poem a cacaeguence of the ndlereut rep. 
of Ris tragedy, ut the fact ia thas the poems wan 
‘on ine th of January, end the (apedy Was 

18ll the Oth of February foliowlos. 


iu 


BBtat 40.) 


for he had them all in his head : by which I 
‘understood, that he had the originals and 
co jent allusions floating in his mind, 
which he could, when he pleased, embody 
and render permanent without much labour. 
Some of them, however, he observed, were 
oo for imitation. 

¢ profits of a single poem. however ex- 
cellent. appear to have been very small in 
the last reign, compared with what a publi- 
cation of the same size has since been known 
to yield. Ihave mentioned, upon Johnson’s 
own authority, that for his Loxpow he had 
only ten guineas; and now, his fame 
‘was established, he got for his “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes” but five guiness more, as 
ig proved by an authentic document in my 

asession.* 

Tt will be observed, that he reserves to 
himself the right of printing one edition of 
this satire, which was hi ‘ice upon oc- 
casion of the sale of all his writings ; it be- 
jing his fixed intention to publish at some 
period. for his own profit, a complete collec- 
‘tion of his works. 

His “ Vanity of Human Wishes” has less 
of common life, but more of  philosophi 
dignit ity, than * London.” lore 
t refare, ill be delighted with the point 
spirit of ** London,” than with the profound 
reflection of * The Vanity of Human Wish- 
es. Garrick, for instance, observed in his 
sprightly manner, with more vivacity than 
to just discrimination, as is usual with 
‘When Johnson lived with 


Herveys, und saw a good deal of what was 
in life, he wrote his * London,’ which 

1s lively and easy. n he more 
retired, he gave us his‘ Vanity of Human 
‘Wishes,’ which is ashard as Greek. Had he 
me on to imitate another satire, it would 

ave been as hard as Hebrew."+ 

But “ The Vanity of Human Wishes" is, 
an the opinion of the best judges a high en 


edfort of ethic poetry aa an; can 
shew. Tho instances of variety of daappodat- 
ment are chosen so judiciously, and painted 
to strongly, that, the moment they are read, 
they bring conviction toevery thinking mind. 
‘That of the scholar must have depressed the 
too sanguine expectations of many an ambi- 
tious student.t ‘That of the warrior, Charles 


4 Nov. 25 174 T reestved of Mz, Dodsley ftom 
for which Yuan to hb doe of 
{0 Ratlation of tho Tenth Satie of Suvetats wrists oy 
‘me reserving to toywelf the right of printing one ed 
1pduo 6, Ate 
7 Johnson's haod-writing. Jas. Dovsxxr.” 
instances mentioned of wo- 


Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo's ex.” 


‘The history of Lydlat being Uttle known, the following 
‘hhn may be: ible to many of my Tes- 


ey, Tt appeared as 2 ote i the & to the 
‘Magecine for 1748, in which some 
imuerced, 
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of Sweden, is, I think, as highly finished a 
picture as possibly can be conceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of this 


poem annihilated, it must ever have our 
ful reverence from its noble conclusion ; 
in which we are consoled with the assurance 
that happiness may be attained, if we apply 
our hearts" to piety: 
final 
pr tne aragtane Sod fr 


++ Whar then shall 
‘Shalt dal sorpeoe Sofrupe th 
Suse 

Rall 





Garrick being now vested with theatrical 
power, by being manager of Drury-lane the- 
atre, he kindly and generously made use of it 
to bring out Johnson's tragedy, which had 





learned divine and mathematicinn, fellow of New 


» Oxon, and rector of O1 Banbury. 
oan Pe aerate 
in phlovopy and fae ini 





§ [In this poem, a line, in which the danger attend: 
‘female boat is ‘as a 
ty i mentioned, has very ganerally, 


“* Yet Vazu could tell what ils fram besuty spring, 
‘And Bedley curs'd the form that pless'd » king.” 





bo 


been long kept back for want of 
trent But fa this benevolent pur 5 
‘met with ne small difficulty from tem~- 
of Johnson, which could not brook that a. 

rama which he had formed with much study, 
and had been obliged to keep more than 
nine years of Horace, should be revised and 
altered at the pleasure ofan actor. Yet Gar- 
rick knew weil, that without some alterations 
it would not be fit for the stage. A violent. 
dispute having ensued between them, Gar- 
rick applied to the Reverend Dr. Taylor to 
interpose. Johnson was at first very obsti- 
nate.“ Six, (said he,) the fellow wants me 
to make Mahomet ran mad, that he may 
have an opportunity of tossing his bands and 
kicking his heels.”* He was however, at last, 
with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with 
Garrick's wishes, so as to allow of some 
changes; but still there were not enou 

‘Dr. Adams was present the first night of 
the representation of Inewe, and gave me 
the following account : ** Before the curtain 

w up, there were catcalls whistling, which 

alarmed Johnson’s friends. ‘The Prologue, 
which was written by himself in 2 manly 
strain, soothed the audience,t and the play 
went off tolerably, till it came to the conclu- 
sion, when Mrs. Pritchard, the Heroine of 
the piece, was to be strangled upon the 
stage, and was to speak two lines with the 
bow.scring round her neck. ‘The audience 
cried out * Murder? Murder!"t She several 
times attempted to speak; butin vain. At 
last she was obliged to gooff the stage alive.” 
‘This passage was afterwards struck out, and 
she was carried off to be put to death behind 
the scenes, as the play now hasit- The Epi- 
Jogue, as Johnson informed me, was written 
by Sit William Yonge. [know not how his 

















‘Yet Shore could tell— 
And Valieve cursd— 

** Our friend (be adds, in a subsequent note, addressed 
to Mr. Boawell on this subject) chose Vane, who was far 
from belng well-looked, sad Sediey, who wis 40ugiy that 
Chases 1s sie he Lecter ad Der byway of peice," 


shomet wax fn fact played y Mx. Barry. and De 

rmeteue by Ne” Garick But probaly at ths tone the 
fartawere no yet cme 

“The expredion ured by Dr. Adams was soothed.” 

oy thnk ihe fudience wat awed Uy te €x- 

‘tad dignity of te folowing Goes! 


\« Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 
‘To foree applause no modem arts are tried : 
ccatcaila all bis hopes conf 











Ror trtes yout eves to proudice your 

your eyes to prejudice 

Unmar’ hough wines eheer age val all 
‘Studlous to please, yet nox ashe’ d to ta, 
He scorm the meek ddress, the suppliaat straia, 
‘With merit needless, and without ft 
An Rasson, Nature, Truth, be daves to trust s 
‘Ye fope be allt, and ye wits be just ! 

4 [This chews, how 





5! g,7mady modern mudiencer. sre to 
ins new play what they have frequently co- 
uted very quietly in an old ane. Rowe has made Mo 


‘ponesin 


‘Tanentane dis by the bow-ctrio 
fence. MA} 


itso of 
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play came to be thus graced by the pen of 
a person then so eminent in the political 
world. 
‘Notwithstanding all the support of such 
as Garrick, Barry, Kir. Cibber, 
Pritchard, ard every advantage of dress 
and decoration, the tragedy of Irene did not 
please the public.§ Mr. Garrick’s zeal car- 
ried it through for nine nights, so that the 
author had his three niglits' profits ; ana 
from a receipt signed by him, now in the 
hands of Mr. James Dodsley, it appears taut 
his friend, Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave him 
1004. for the copy, with his usual reservation 
of theright uf one edition. 
Incx, considered as a poem, is entitled 
to the praise of superior excellence. Aua- 
lysed into parts, it will furnish a rich store 
of noble sentiments, fine imagery, and beau- 
tiful language ; but it is deficient in pathos, 
in that delicate power of touching: ‘the hue 
man feelings, which is the principal end of 
the ‘drama. indeed, Garrick has complained 
tome, that Johnson not only had not the 
fheulty of producing the impressions of trae 
gely, but that he had not the sensibility to 
perceive them. His great friend Mr. Walms- 
xy’s prediction, that he would © turn out @ 
fine tragedy-writer,” was, therefore, iL- 
Touded Subset was wine enmugh Wo Be. 
convinced that he had not the talents neces- 
sary to write successfully for the stage, and 
never made another attempt in that species 
of compusition. 
When asked how he felt upon the ill suce 
cess of his tragedy, he replied, “ Like the 
Monument ;” meaning, that, he continued 
frm and unmuved as that column. And let 
it be remembered, as an admonition to the 
genus irritabile of dramatic writers, that 
this great man, instead of peevishly com. 
plaining of the bad taste of the town, submit- 
ted to its decision without a murmur. He 
had indeed, upon al! occasions, great defe- 
rence for ‘the general opinion. A man 
(said he) who writes a book, thinks himself’ 
wiser or wittier than the rest of'mankind ; he 
supposes that he can instruct or amuse them, 


















reception of IRENE. ISoe note, p. 16h] I was at 
first representation, and most of the subsequent. It 
‘was touch applauded the frst night, particularly the 
‘00. to-morrow. Iran nine nights at least, It 

‘Rot, indeed, become & stock- Play, but there’ was 
‘not the least opposition during the representation, ex- 
‘cept the first night in the isst act, where {rene was to 
by strangled cm the wage, which John cmuld, pot. beet, 
f@ dramatic poet may stab oF nutes 

‘The fow-stttog wns nota Christan moran ancient eck 
of Hernan death. But this offence was removed after 
‘the fret night, and Ireue went off the stage to be stran- 
Stories were circulated at the time, of the 

ing observed at the representation to bedlasa- 
finfied with some of thespeeches and conduct of the play 
utd: lke La Fontaine, expressing hs ditppro- 


T Aaron Hi (vol, U. p. 955.) in a fetter to Mr. Mal- 
Je ives, the fallow Sezouht of Inne after having 
ad ound the play tproperreprnnalvey anon 
Sense, ungracei by ewortnen or decorum” 


ey TkD9m not what Str John Hawking moans by 
the 


ie 


i 


Hate Al.} 


and the public, to whom he ap 
after all, be the jud, of his “ 

On occasion of this play bei a 
upon che stage, Dohnsor had » fy that as 
dramatic author his dress should ‘be more 

.y than what he ordinarily wore; he there- 

fore appeared behind the scenes, and even 
in one of the side boxes, in a scarlet waist- 
coat, with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced 
hat. He humorously observed to Mr. 
Langton, “that when in that dress he could 
not treat people with the same ease as when 
in his usual plain clothes.” Dress indeed, 
ye must allow, hes more effect eves upon 
strong minds than one should suppose, with- 
out having had the experience of it. His 
necessary attendance while his play was in re- 
hearsal, and during its performance, brought 
him acquainted with many of the performers 
of hoth sexes, which produced a more favour 
able opinion of their profession tan he had 
harshly expressed in his Life of Savege. 
‘With some of them he Kept up an ‘acquaint. 
ance as long as he and tHey lived, and was 
ever ready to shew them acts of kindness. 
He for a considerable time used to-frequent 
the Green-Room, und seemed to take delight 
in dissipating his gloom, by mixing in the 
sprightly chit-chat of the motley citcle then 
tobe found there. Mr. David Hume related 
to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at 
Jost denied himself that amusement, from 
considerations of rigid virtue ; saying, * T"ll 
come no more behind your scenes, David; 
tor the silk stockings and white bosoms of 
your actresses excite my amorous propen- 
Bities.” 

Tn 1750, he came forth in the character 
for which he was eminently gpalified, a 
majestic teacher of moral ‘and religious 
wisdom. ‘The vehicle which he chose was 
that of a periodical paper, which he knew 
had been, upon former occasions, employed 
with great success. 'The Tatler, Spectator, 
ant Guardian, were the last of the kind 
published in England, which had stood the 
test of a long trial; and such an interval 
fud now elapsed since their publication, as 
made him justly think that, to many of his 
readers, tlis form of instruction would, in 
fome degree, bave the advantage of novelty. 

fay’ 








A few days before the first of his Essays 
came out, there started another compet 
for fume in the same form, under 

of * The Tatler Revived,” which I believe 
was “horn but to die” Johnson wes, I 
think, not very happy in the choice of his 
title,” "The Rambler ;*. which certainly is 
‘Not suited to a series of grave and moral 
discourses; which the Italians have lite- 
rally, but ludicrously, translated by J/ Fa- 
gatondo ; and which has been lately assumed 
28 the denomination of a vehicle of licentious 
tales, “The Rambler's Magazine.” He 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following 
aecount of its getting this ueme: * What 
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must be done, Ler ee o done. bie 1 
‘was to begin publishing that paper, I was at 
alos bor touemne ie” fmbdset at night 
upon my bedside, and resolved that I would 
not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The 
Rambler seemed the best that occurred, and 
T took it.” * 

‘With what devout and conscientious sen- 
timents this paper was undertaken, is evi- 
denced by the following prayer, which he 
composed and offered ‘up on the occasion : 
“Almighty Gon, the giver of all good thinge, 
without whose help all labour is imeffectual, 
and without whose grace all wisdom is foll, 
grant, I beseech ‘I'hee, that in this under- 
taking thy Holy Spirit may not be withheld 
from me, but that Imay promote thy glory, 
and the salvation of myself and ‘others: 
grant this, O Lord, for the sake of thy son, 
Jesvs Curist. Amen."} 

‘The first paper of the Rambler was pub- 
lished on Tuesday, the 20th of March, 1749- 
805 and its author was enabled to continue 
it, without interruption, every Tuesday and 
Saturday, till Saturday, the 17th of March. 
1752, on which day it closed. This is a 
strong confirmation of the truth of a remark 
of his, which 1 have had occasion to quote 
elsewhere,§ that “a man may write at any 
time, ifhe will set himself doggedly to it ;* 
for, not jeer 3 his constitutional ind 
lence, his depression of spirits, and hi 
labour in carfying on is Dictionary, ke 
answered the stated calls of the press twice 
a week froin the stores of his mind during 
all that time ; having received no assistance, 
except four billets in No. 10, by Miss Mul- 
so, now Mrs. Chapone; No. 30, by Mrs, 
Catharine Talbot ; No. 97, by Mr. Bamuel 
Richardson, whom he describes iu an intro- 
ductory note as “ An author who has enlar- 
ged the knowledge of human nature and 
taught the passions to move at the command 
of virtue ;” and Nos. 44 and 100, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter. 

Posterity will he astonished when they 
are tuld, upon the authority of Johnson hini- 
himself, that many of these discourses, which 

















* I_have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at 
Mr. Robert Dodsley's with the Iete Mr, Moore, and 
several of his friends, considering what should be the 

he ‘which Moore. 
ps the Seiad, which, 
‘was afierwards applsed to hizieelf by Gold~ 
‘smith: 


“Our Garrick's 4 salind, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, aod salen 


gee 
gue a pate ramen cei 


‘Meditations, p. 8, 
(This is a twiktake, 

ied by the insceuracy of the origi 
Siition of the. Rambler, in which the concluding, paper 
‘Of that work is dated on ‘Saturday, March 17-"" .eut 
‘Koturday was in fact the fourteenth of March, This 
‘eiscumstance, though it may at frst appear of very 
Titde yet worth aotices for Mra. Johan 
digg on the erronternthof Starch. Me 
journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 2d edit. p. 3% 























a 


we should suppose ned been laboured with 
ail the slow attention of li leisure, 
were written in haste as the moment pres- 


sed, without even being read over Wy Bino 
Define they wore printed. It can be. sc- 
count only in this way ; that by reading 
aad meditation, and Very close inspec: 
tion of life, he bad accumulated a 
fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by 
8 peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever 
ready at his call, and which he had con- 
stantly accu stomod bimeelf to clothe in the 
most apt and energetic expression. Sit 
Joshua FReyaalia once asked him by what 
means he attained hig extraordin: 
accuracy and flow of language. He t 
him, that he had early laid it down as a 
fixed rule to do his best on every occasion, 
and in every company : to impart whatever 
he knew in the most forcible lan, he 
could put it in; and that by constant prac- 
tice, and never suffering anywcareless ex 
sions to escape him, or attempting to deliver 
oughts without ing in 
Sire names, it Berens | fatfeusl tohim.* 
‘et he was not altogether unprepared ax 
a periodical writer, RET bave in ay 
session a small cuodecimo volume, in w! 
he has written, in the form of Mr. Locke's 
Common-Place Book, @ variety of hints for 
essays on different subjects. He has marked 
upon the first blank leaf of it, “To the 
126th page, collections for the RamBurr ;” 
and in another place, “In fifty-two there 
were seventeen provided; in ¥7—21; in 
190-25." At a subsequent period 
bably after the work was finished) he 
« In all, taken hel marl materials, 30.”" 
Sir John Hawkins, who is ualueky uj 
all occasions, tells us, that “ this met 
‘accumulating intelligence had been prac- 
tised by Mr. Addison, and is humorously 
dencribed in one of the Spectators, wherein 
he feigns to have dropped his paper of no- 
tanda, consisting of a diverting medley of 
broken sentences and loose hints, which he 
tells ushe had collected, and meant to make 
use of. Much of the same kind is Johnson’s 
Adversaria."+ But the truth is, that there 
ia no resemblance at all between them. Ad. 
dison’s note was a fiction, in which uncon- 
nected fragments of his Iycubrations were 
purposely jumbled together, in as odd a 
manner as he could, in order to 
a laughable effect. Whereas Johnson’s ab- 
breviations are all distinct, and applicable 
toeach subject of which the head 1s men- 


For instance, there is the following spe- 
cimen: 


s fibarle which Mr. Johnson observe, lsuenctioned 

thority oftwo tere of untiqaicy: "Ne 
aside acetdamm cl quad tae Charter Piacale 
‘Ballam noeenren wage Hf 
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Youth's Entry, &c. 

“ Baxter's account of things in which he 
had cl his mind as he up Vo- 
luminous —No wonder—If every mian was 
totell, or mark, on how many subjects he 
has changed, it would mske vols. but the 
changes not always observed by man’a self. 
—From pleasure to bus. [business] to quiet : 
from thoughtfulness to reflect. to piety; 
from dissipation to domestic. by impercept. 
gradat. but the change is certain. Disl non 

i, progress. esse conspicimus. Look 
consider what was thought at some 
dist. period. 

Hope predom. in Mind not wit. 
Tingly indulges unpleasant thoughts. The 
world lies all enamelled before him, as a 
distant prospect _sun-gilt ;——inequalities 


only found by coming to it. “Love is to be alt 
joy—children’ 


‘excellent Kame to be constant 
caresoes of the great—applauses of the 
iecraed~smulles of Ben 

Fear of dis ‘Rashfulness—Finds 
things of less importance. Miscarriages 
fargt ke excllencien sie remembered, 

Ho import. Danger of sinking into neg” 
Figence of reputation ;lest the fear of dis: 





grace destroy activity. 

Confidence in himacf. Long tract o 

before him.—No thought of sickness.—Em- 
ment of —Distraction of fa- 





mily. Public calamities—No sense of the 
prevalence of bad habits. Negligent of 
time—ready to undertake—careless to pur- 
sue—all changed by time. 
“ Confident’ of ‘others—unsuspecting at 
unexperienced—imagining himself secure 
neglect, never imagines they will 
veuture to treat him ill, Heady to trust s 


of expecting to be trusted. Convinced by 


time of the selfishness, the meanness, the 
cowardice, the treachery of men. 

“Youth ambitious, as thinking honours 
easy to be had. 

© Different kinds of praise pursued at dif. 
ferent periods. Of the gay in youth.—dang, 
hurt, &c. despised. : 

“Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit.— 
stocks—bargains-Of the wise and sober in 
old age—seriousness—formality~maxims, 
but general—only of the rich, otherwise age 
is happy—but at last every thing referred 
to Hideo having fame, honour, influ- 
bass Sooo subjection to caprice. 


lorace. 

“ Hard it would be if men entered life 
with the same views with which they leave 
it, or left a5 they enter it.—No hope—no 
undertaking—no regard to bene no 
fear of disgrace, &e. 

“Youth to be taught the piety of age— 
age to retain the honour of youth.” 


This most benutiful maze of the enchanting delusion 
of’ prospect has 


‘ot been sed In any of Jonn- 
son's emays, 


Bat. 43.) 


This, it will be observed, is the sketch of 
No. 196 of the Rambler.” I shall gratify 
my readers with another specimen : 

 Confederacies difficult ; why. 

“Seldom in war a match for single 
sons—nor in peace; therefore kings make 
themselves absolute. Confederacies in 
i the work of 


ing every great work one. 
Bruy. Scholars’ friendship like ladies. Scri- 
bebamus, &. Mart* ‘The apple of discord 


—the lousel of discord—the poverty of eri 
cism. Swift's opinion of the power of six 
juses united. That union scarce possible. 
is remarks just ;—man a social, not steady 
nature. “Drawn to man by words, be 
assions. irawn by attraction, rep. 
repelled| by centrifugal. ae 
“Common danger unites by crushing 
other passions—but they return. Equality 
hinders compliance. Superiority produces 
insolence and envy. Too much regard in 
each to private interest ;—too little. 

“The mischiefs of private and exclusive 
societies.—The fitness of social attraction 
diffused through the whole. The mischiefs 
of too partial love of ourcountry. Contrac- 
tion of moral duties.—O: grAce ov grros. 

« Every man moves upon his own centre, 
and there! others from too near a 
contact, though he may comply with some 
general laws. 

“+ Of c ith superiors one 
knows the inconvenience, With equals, no 
authority ;—every man his own opinion. 
his own ‘interest. 

“Man and wife hardly united ;—scarce 
ever without children. Computation, if two 
to one against two, how many against five ? 
If confeleracies were easy—useless ;—many 
oppresses many.—If possible only to some, 

langerous. Principum amicitias.”” 











. Principum 
Here we see the embryo of No. 45 of the iuanot 


Adventurer ; and itis a confirmation of what 
T shall presently have occasion to mention, 
that the papers in that collection marked T: 
were written by Johuso 
"This scanty tion of materials will 
pots however, diminish our wonder at 
‘Extraordinary fertility of his mind ; for 

‘the proportion which they bear to the num. 
ber of eseays which he wrote, is very small ; 
and it is remarkable, that those for which 
he had made no preparation are as rich and 
ag highly finished as those for which the 
hints were lying by him. Tt is also to be 
observed, that the papers formed from his 
hints are worked up with such strength and 





elegance, that we almost lose sight of the = 


hints, which become like “ drops in the 
bucket.” Indeed, in several instances, he 
has made a very slender use of them, so that 
many of them remain still unapplied.+ 
(1b. xf, 98, 1m Tuscan emnahem ormniun suoram 
‘TSle John Hawkina has sclectcd from this litle col- 
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As the Rambler was entirely the work of 
one man, there was, of course. atch a unifor- 
mity in its texture, as very much to exclude 
the charm of variety; and the grave and 
often solemn cast of thinking, which dis- 

it from other perindical pa 

for some time, not generally liked. 
So slowly did this excellent work, of which 
twelve editions have now issued’ from the 
Press, gain upon the world ot large, that 
even in the closing number the author says, 
“T have never 
the publie."¢ 

‘et, Very soon after its commencement, 
there were who felt and acknowledged its 
uncommon excellence. Verses in its praise 
ay in the news 3 and the editor 

the Gentleman's ine mentions, in 
‘October, his having received several letters 
to_the ‘same purpose from the learned. 
“The Student, or Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany," in which Mr. Bonnel Thorn- 
ton and Colman were the principal 
writers, describes it as “a work that exceeds 
any thing of the kind ever published in this 





much @ favourite’ ot 








lection of materials, what he calls the " Rudiments of 
twoof the of the Rambler.” But he has pot been 
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mie fee a cad 
rgent ‘Te mast 

ely small hand, 


“Re pray lke a Christan, ist fought eda Tork, 
Heyraya ikea chrat reine au, 
dalmetainsise et 
‘Which nobody can deny," ae M.] 





m, some of the Spectators excepted, 
~-if'indeed they may be excepted.” And 
afterwards, “ May the public fivours crowa 
his merits, and may uot the English, 

the auspicious reign of Gzonce the 

neglect a man, who, had he lived in the first 
century, would have been one of the great- 
est favourites of Augustus.” This flatt 

of the monarch had no effect. It is tuo well 
known, that the second George never was 
an Augustus to learning or genius. 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fond- 
ness, a little pleasing circunistance relative 
to this work, Mrs. Julusou, in whose 
judgement and taste he had great confidence, 
ait to him, after a few numbers of the 
Rambler had come out, “ [ thought very 
well of you before; but I did not imagine 
you could have written any thing equal to 
this.” Distant prise, from whatever quar- 
ter, is not so delightful as that of a wife 
whom a man loves and esteems. Her ap- 

ybation may be said to “come home to 
His dosom;" and being so near, its effect is 
most sensible and permanent. 

‘Mr. James Elpbinston, who has since 
published various works, and who was ever 
esteemed by Johnson as'a worthy man, hap- 
pened to be in Scotland while the Rambler 
was coming out in single papers at London, 
With a laudable zeal at once tor the im- 
provement of his countrymen, and the repu- 
tation of his friend, he suggested and touk 
the charge of an edition of those Essays 2 
Eilinburgh, which followed progressively 
the Londan pubdlication.® 

‘The following letter written at this tine, 
though not dated, will shew how much 
pleased Johnson was with this publication, 
and what kindness and regurd he bad for 
Mr. Elphinston. 


“TO MR. JAMES ELPHINSTON. 

«Duan Sin, [No aate.} 

“ Teaxor but confess the failures of my 
correspondence, but hope the same regard 
which you express for me on every ather 
occasion, will incline you to forgive me. I 
am often, very often’ ill; and when I am 
well, am obliged to wark: and, indeed, 
have never much used myself to punctual- 
ity. You are, howev-r, not to make un- 
kind inferences, when J forbear to reply to 
your kindness ; for be assured, I never re- 
ceive x lotter from you without great plea- 
sure, and a very warm sense of your gen 
rosity and friendship, which I heartily 
blame myself for not cultivating with more 














It wat executed in the printing-office of Sands, 
‘Murray, and Cochran, with uncommon. €) 

‘writing paper, of a duodecimo size, aod 
ent correctitess; and Mr. Elphinsion enriched 
apsation . When complolet, 1 made 
jaht handsome volumes. 1t is, unquecionaDly, 
‘yrost accurate and beautiful edition of this work and 
there bemg bat @ eral impression, KC is now become 
suarce, and sells at a very high price” 
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care. In this, as in many other cases, I 
wrong, in opposition to conviction ; for I 
think scarce any temporal good equally to 
be desired with the regard and familiarity 
efworthy men. I hope we shall be some 
time nearer to each other, and have # more 
ready way of pouring out ou hearts, 

“Tam glad that you still find encourage- 
ment to proceed in your publication, and 
shall beg the favour of six more volumes to 
add to my former six, when you can, with 
any convenience, send them me. Please to 
present a xet, in my name, to Mr. Ruddi- 
mnan,t of whom I hear, that his learning is 
not his highest excellence. 1 have tran- 
scribed the mottos, and returned them, f 
hope not too late, of which I think many very 
happily performed. Mr. Cave has put the 
last in ‘the magazine,t in which I think he 
did well. I beg of you to write soon, and to 
write often, anil to writ: long letters, which 
T hope in time to repay you; but you must 
be a patient creditor. “Thave, however, this 
of _Agatitade, that 1 dink of you with re- 
gard, when Ido not, perhaps, give the provfs 
which I ought, of being, Sir, 

“Your most obliged and 
“ Most huuble servant, 
“Sam, Jonsson.” 
This year he wrote to the same gentle. 


man another letter upon a mournful occ: 
sion. 











“TO MR. JAMES ELPHINSTON. 
“Dean Sin, Septetnber 24, 1750, 
“You have, as ¥ find by every kind of 
evidence, lost an excellent mother; and I 
hope you, will not think me incapnble of pa 
taking of your grief. [have a mother, now 
ty-two years of age, whom, therefore, I 
must soon Jase, unleas it please God that she 
should rather mourn for me. I read the 
letters in which you relate your mothcr's 
death to Mrs. Strahon, and think I do m 
self honour, when I tell you that T revi 
them with tenrs; but tears are neither to 
you nor to me of any farther uxe, when once 
the tribute of nature has been paid. The 
business of life summons us away from use~ 
Jess grief, and calls us to the exercise of 
those virtues of which we are lamenting wur 
deprivation. The greatest benefit which 
one friend can confer upon another, is to 
rd, and excite, and elevate. his virtues, 
‘his your mother will still perform, 























di 








‘of a most worthy private character. 
fal house of Stuart did hot render Bim 
ess estimable In Dr. Johnuon’s eye. 
‘¢ (Of the Magazine here referred to be that for Octo- 
ber, 1782, sce Gurr. MAG. vole 32, p. 468) then this 
etter to alater perlod. If it relates to the Ma 
erine for Sept 175, ce Gre. Mac. vol 3, pA) 
Jc may be ascribe fo the month of Octobe tn that 
rand should have followed the subscquent liter. 


tat. AL] 


and of her death: a life, so far as I 
learn, useful, wise, and innocent ; and a 
‘death resigned, peaceful, and holy. I can- 
not forbear te mention, that neither reason 
nor revelation denies you to hope, that you 
may inerease her happiness hy obeying her 
precepts; and that she may, in her present 
state, look with pleasure upon every act of 
virtue to which her instructions or example 
have contributed. Whether this be more 
than a pleasing dream, ora just opinion of 
separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great im. 
portance to us, when we consider ourselves 
asncting under the eye of Goo: yet, sure- 
iy, there is something pleasing in the belief, 
at our separation from thise whom we 
love is merely corporeal ; and it may be a 
t incitement to virtuous friendship, if 
it can be made probable, that that ¥ 
that has received the divine approbation 
shall continue to eternity. 

“There ia one expedient by which you 
may. in some degree, continue her presence. 
Ef you write down minutely what you re- 
meémber of her from your earliest years, 
you will read it with great pleasure, and re- 
ceive from it many hints of soothing recol- 
lection, when time shall remove her yet far- 
ther from vou, and your grief shall be 
tured to veneration. To this, however pain- 
ful for the present, I cannot but advise you, 
a8 to @ source of comfort and satisfaction in 
the time to come ; for all comfort and all sa~ 
tisfaction is sincerely wished you by, Dear 
Sir, your most obliged. most obetient, 

“And most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jo“yson.” 


‘The Rambler has increased in fame asin 
age. Soon after its first folio edition was 
concluded, it was published in six duodecimo 
volumes," and its author lived to see ten 
numerous editions of’ it in London, beside 
those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to haveever entertained 
4 profound veneration for the astonishing 
force and vivacity of mind, which the Ram- 
bler exhibits. That Johnson had penetra- 
tion eflough to see, and seeing would not 
disguise, the general misery of man in this 
state of being, may have given rise to the 
superficial notion of his being too stern a 
philosopher. But men of reflection will be 
sensible that he has given a true represen- 




















* [This je not quite accurate, Tn the Geer. Mao. 
ov. 1761, while the work waa yet 
ea, announcing ta 
ed they were. published n't 
Sod sixth volumes, with tables of contents and 
tions of the mottos, were publahed fm July 





Bayne (he original publisher), Wuree 
ose of the rote | 
“When the Rambler waa collected into volumes, Soho 
tom revised and corrected fe thronghout. "Phe igi 
cctve edition nor hav wir Bortelts 
abs fe wae ho aware Sy oh anh 
Istety been pointet out by 2. Chaimners 
ina new edition of these wal ¥ peristcal 


arigus other 
‘Hasays, under the ttle of the Britlsh Essayin. 31.} 
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tation of human existence, and that he has, 
at the same time, with # generous benevo- 
lence displayed every consolation which our 
state affords us; not only those arising from 
the hopes of futurity, but such as may be 
attained in the immediate progress through 
life. He has not depressed the soul to des- 
pondency and indifference. He has every 
where inculcated study, labour, and exer- 
tion. Nay, he has shewn, in a very odious 
light, a man whose practice is to go about 
darkening the views of others, by perpetual 
complainis of evil, and awakening those 
considerations of danger and distress, which 
are, for the most part, lulled into a quiet 
oblivion. ‘This he as done very strongly in 
his character of Suspirius,t+” from which 
Goldsmith took that of Croaker, in hix come- 
dy of * The Good-natured Man,” as John- 
son told me he acknowledged to him, and 
which is, indeed, very obvious. 

‘To point out the numerous subjects which 
the Rambler treats, with a dignity and per 
spicuity which are there united in x manaer 
which we shall in vain look for any where 
else, would take up too large a portidn of my 
bovk, and would, I trust, be superfluous, con~ 
sidering how universally those volumes are 
now disseminated. Even the most condensed 
and briifiant sentences which they contain, 
and which have yer, properly been selected 
under the name of “ Beauties,” are 
considerable bulk. But I may shortly ob- 
serve, that the Rambler furnishes such an 
assemblage of discourses on practical religi- 
onand moral duty, of critical investigations, 

ad allegorical and oriental tales, that no 
mind can be thought very deficient that has, 
by constant study and meditation, assimilat= 
ed to itself all that may be found there. Na. 
7, written in_Passion-week, on abstraction 
and self-examination, and No. 110, on peni- 
tence and the placability of the Divine Na- 
ture, cannot be too often read. No. 54, on 
the effect which the death of a friend should 
have upon us, though rather too dispiriting, 
may be occasionally very medicinal to 
mind. Every one must suppose the writer 
to have been deeply impressed by a real 
scene; but he told me that was not the ease; 
which shews how well his fancy could con- 
duct him to the “ house of mourning.” Some 
‘of these more solemn papers, I doubt not, 
particularly attracted the notice of Doc- 
tor Young, the author of “ The Night 
Thoughts,” of whom my estimation is such, 
as to reckon his applause an honour even to 
Johnson. I bave seen volumes of Doctor 











$ No 35. 


Der Johnson as gratified this election, 

snd pres toe, Kesey, ono, i Hiesnet 
a 

“isMre Jobson senda compliments to Mr. Kearsley, 

sez begs the favour of sesing wimtse soon ese an HO 

‘eareley & desired to bring arth his the let edition of 

‘what be bas honoured with (he namne of BEAUzI8=-* 
May 3, 17082" 
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‘Young's copy of the 
bas ke he emg ‘by folding down 
. a 
corner of the a ate cosch wi hesubed ie 
‘a super-eminent. are marked by dou- 
Bie olde. Lam srry that some of the vo- 
Tumesare lost. Johnson was when 
told of the minute attention with which 
Young had signified his approbation of his 
Enays, ie 
I will venture to say, that in no writings 
whatever can be found more bark and steel 
for the mind, if T may use the expression ; 
‘more that can brace and invigorate ‘every 
manly and noble sentiment. No. 32, 0n pa- 
tience, even under extreme misery, is won- 
derfully lofty, and as much above the rant 
of stoicism, as the Sun of Revelation is 
brighter than the twilight of Pagan philoso 
phy. Inever read the following sentence 
without feeling my frame thrill: “I think 
there is some resson for questioning whe- 
ther the body and mind are not 80 pr 
portioned, that the one can bear all which 
can be inflicted on the other; whether vir- 
tue cannot stand its ground as long as life, 
and whether a soul well principled will not 
Brough fastroction be tae. predominant 
instruction e 
P of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened 
onsiderable ion of amusement. 
ing can be more erroneous than the no- 
tion which some persons have entertained, 
that Johnson was then a retired author, ig. 
norant of the world ; and, of consequence, 
that he wrote only from his imagit 
when he described ‘characters and manners. 
He said to me, that he wrote that 
work, he had been “running about the 
world,” as he expressed it, more than almost 
any body; and I have heard him relate, 
with much satisfaction, that several of the 
characters in the Rambler were drawn so 
naturally, that when it firat circulated in 
numbers, a club, in one of the towns of Es- 
sex, imagined themselves to be severally ex- 
hibited in it, and were much incensed against 
a person who, they sus had thus made 
them objects of ‘public notice ; nor were 
they quieted till authentic assurance was 
yen seal, that the Rambler was written 
bya person who had never heard of any one 
them. Some of the characters are be- 
lieved to have been actually drawn from the 
life, particularly that of Prospero from Gar- 
rick,* who never entirely forgave its point- 
ed satire. For instances of fertility ‘of ancy, 


Rambier, in which he 








‘(That of Gerin0s in No. 9, from Professor Col- 
soy (esp 9, of thir ra and tat of Kurmgs fo te 
fame paper, which, ‘ith many othern, was. doublesr 
Grawatiom thelife. “Evrnvcn 1 once thous 


‘have been intended to ‘Sheet 
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cy, and acurate description of real life, I ap- 
‘to No. 19, aman who wanders from one 
profession to ‘another, with most plausible 
reasons for every change: No. 34, female 
fastidiousness and timorous refinement : No. 
B, aViroote who has collected curiosities: 
fo. of enter a come 
yr and concilating Kindness: "Wo. 182, 
Rrtunebonting: No 194-195, a tutors 
account of the follies of his pupil’: No. 197 





—~198, legacy-hunting: He has given a ape- 
cimen of bis nice observation of the mere 
external appearances of life, in the follow 


in No. 179, against affectation, 
went and most disgusting quality: 

that stands to contemplate fe crowds thay 
ill the streets of a populous city, will see 
many passengers, whose air and motions it 
will be difficult to behold without contempt 
and laughter; butif he examine what are 
the appearances that thus powerfully excite 
his risibility, he will find among them nei- 
ther poverty nor disease, nor any inyolun- 
tary or painful . The disposition ta 
derision and insult is awakened by the soft- 
ness of foppery, the swell of insolence, the 
liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of gran 
deur ; by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, 
the formal strut, and the lofty mien; by 
festures intended to catch the eye, and by 
looks elaborately formed as evidences of im- 


age of the Rarobler shewa a mind 
teeming with classical allusion and poetical 
imagery: illustrations from other writers 
are, upon all occesions, so ready, and mingle 
so easily in his periods, that the whole ap. 
pears of one uniform vivid texture. 

‘The style of this work has been censured 
by some shallow critics as involved and 
fungid,and abounding with antiquated and 

words. So ill-founded is the frst part 
of this objection, that 1 will challenge all 
who may honour this book with a perusal, to 
point out any English writer whose lan- 
guage conveys his meaning with equal force 
and perapicuity. Tt must indeed, be allow. 
ed, that the structure of his sentences is ex- 
panded, and often hes eomewhat of the in- 
version of Latin; and that be delighted. to 
express fiuniliar ts in philosophical 


language: bei 
crates, who, itis sad, reduced plilosophy to 
the simplicity of common life. But let us 
attend to what he himeelf says in his con- 
cluding paper : “ When common words were 
Jews pleasing tothe eat, or loss distinct in 
era of shoeopby, Wy applying them to 
terms i 1y, by applying them to 
‘decaf Rod, cote fae obbond pat 
of this objection, upon a late careful revi- 
sion of the work, I can with confidence say, 
‘that it is amazing how few of those w 


that 
He 


1. Yet hie style did not escape the harness shafts of 
ruasers or ious ‘Thornton 
‘smock Rembler iv tne Drury inne Journal, 


iat. 41) 


for which it has been unjustly cheracter- 
ised, are actually to be found in it; I am 
sure, not the proportion of one to ach paper. 
"Phis idle charge has been echoed from one 
babbler to another, who have confounded 
Johnson's Essays with Johnson‘s Dictionary ; 
and because he thought it right in a Lexicon 
of our language to collect many words which 
hha fallen into disuse, but were supported 
by great authorities, it hes been imagined 
all of these have been interwoven 
into his own compositions. ‘That some of 
them have been adopted by him unnecessa. 
rily, may, perhaps, be allowed ; but, in 
neral, they are evidently an advantage, for 
without them his stately ideas would be con- 
fined and cramped. “He that thinks with 
more extent than another, will want words 
of largsr meani 
he had formed ityle upon that of Sir 
William Temple, and upon Chambers's 
Proposal for his Dictionary. + He certainly 
was mistaken ; or, if he imagined at first 
ating Temple, he was very 
unsuccessful ; + for nothing can be more un- 
Tike than the simplicity of Temple, and the 
richness of Johnson. Their styles differ 
as plain cloth and brocade. Temple, indeed, 
seemia equally erroneous in supposing that 
he himaelf had formed his style upon San- 
dys's View of the State of Religion in the 
restern parts of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, 
much formed upon that of the great wri- 
ters in the last century, Hooker, Bacon, 
Sanderaon, Hakewell, and others; those 
“ Grants,” ag they were well characterised 
by a GREAT Persoxace, whose authority, 
were 1 to name him, would stamp a rever- 
ence on the bora 

'e may, with the utmost propriety, apply 
to iis learned style that passage es rrete 
a part of which he has taken as the motto 
to his Dictionary ; 
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veturtans 





iimus omni, 
ft divite lingua” 

To so great » master of thinking, to one 
of such vast and various knowl ‘a8 John- 
son, might have been allowed a ine 
dulgence of that licence which Horace 
claimas in another place. 

Si forte necose ¢.- 
Kodlclls monstzare recentibus abdita rerum, 
‘Fibgere cinctutis nop ein ce i 
finget dabitarque ieentla, sampte ‘pudgy 
a 


i 


‘Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not 
taken upon him to add more than four or 
five words to the English langusge, of bis 
own information ; and he was very much 
offended at the general licence by no means 
“modestly taken” in his time, not only to 
coin new words, but to use many words in 
sensea quite different from their established 
meaning, and those frequently very fantas- 
tical. 


‘Sir Thomas Brown, whose life Johnson 
wrote, was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin 
diction; and to his example we are to 
ascribe Johnson's sometimes indulging him~ 
self in this kind of phraseology. ™[ Johnson's 
com] sion of inind was the mould for 

Had his conceptions been 
narrower, bis expression would’ have been 
jer. ‘His sentences have a dignified 
is certain, that his example 
has given a general elevation to the language 
of His county, for many of our best writers 
have approached very near to him; and, 
fluence which he has had upon 
‘our composition, scarcely any thing is writ. 
ten now that isnot better expressed than 
was usual before he appeared to lead the 
national taste. ‘ 

This circumstance, the truth of which 
must strike every critical reader, has been 
0 happily enforced by Mr. Courtenay, in 

‘oral and Literary Character off Dr, 


Johnson,” that L eannot prevail om myself 
io withhold i notwithstanding his inperka, 
too great partiality for one of 
“Bare ill at een 

aD NEG ie fipe cupreseve wlndom fe, 
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Our Goupusrru felt the sovereign sway 5 


‘bonsted 
From him deriv the sweet, yet hervous lay. 
‘To Fee's proud clit he bade our Raffaclle rise: 
Hence Revwotos’ pen with RevxoLbs’ pencil view 
‘With Johnsoa’s fusne cm 

While the 


Buawzy glows, 
‘cadence ows. 





ipeare’s Fane thy 
jear Johnson Srevews stands, on scenic ground, 
‘Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 





fer aban (ote eee ve one, 
om pil facet nar. 
a pure 
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Johnson's language, however, must be al- 
lowed to be too muisculine for the delicate 
ntleness of female writing. His ladies, 
re, seem strangely formal, even to ri- 
dicule; and are well denominated 4 the 
names which he has given them, as Misella, 
Zozima, Properantia, Rhodoclia. 
Tt has of late been the fashion to com- 
pre the style a Addison and Johnson, and 
lepreciate, I think, very unjustly, the 
style of Addison as neni and feeble, be- 
cause it has not the strength and energy of 
that of Johnson. Their may be ba 
lanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope. 
are excellent, though in different ways. 
‘Addison writes with the ease of a gentleman. 
His readers fancy that a wise and accom- 
plished companion is talking to them; so 
that he insinuates his sentiments and taste 
into therr minds by an imperceptible influ. 
‘Johnson writes like a teacher. He 
dictates to his readers as if from an acade- 
tical chair. They attend with awe and ad~ 
miration ; and his precepts are impressed 
upon them by his commanding eloquence. 
Addison's style, like a light wine, pleases 
every body from the first. Johneon’s, like a 
liquor of more body, seems too strong at 
frat, but, by » is highly relished ; and 
such is the melody of his periods, so much 








have boun Gesctibed 
VT idecbs by south Britons nove ‘Slaensd 3 Boot” 
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do they captivate the ear, and seize upon 
the attention, that there is scarcely any 
writer, however inconsiderable, who does 
not aim, in some degree, at the same spe- 
cies of excellence. But let us not ungrate- 
fully undervalue that beautiful atyle, which 
hes pleasingly conv. yed tous much instruc. 
tion and entertainment. Though compa- 
ritively woul, span! Weduhauet's Tier 
culean vigour, let us not call it positively 
feeble. us remember the + of 
his style, as given by Johnson himself: 
\ What he attempted, he performed : he is 
never feeble, and he did not wish to be ener. 






ied 
amplitude, nor affected brevity + his periods, 


though not diligently rounded, are voluble 
and easy. + Whoever wishes torattain on 
English style, familiar hut not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addi- 
pad 


‘Though the Rambler was not concluded 
till the year 1752,1 shall, under this year, 
say ail that I have to observe upon it. 
Some of the translations of the mottos by 
himself, are admirably done. He acknow- 
ledges to have received “clegant transla. 
tions” of many of them from Mr. James 
Elpbinaton s and some, are very happily 
translated by a Mr. £. Lewis, of whom 
I never heard more, except that Johnson 
thus described him to Mr. Malone + 
din London, and hung loose 
upon § The concluding paper of 
his Rambler is at once dignified and pathetic 











+ [When Johnson shewed re a proof sheet of the 
character of Addlson, tn which he so highly extols bis 
Hist could po help observing, cha i hd nt een 
his own mod i 





"—When I ventured ta. 
ference did not consist in this, 
full of idioms, coloquial phrases, and provert 
his own, more erkly grammatical, and free from 
‘and modes of specch as can never be iiterally 

ents he allowed 





try to teanalnce one of A 
‘French, of Itatian; and though 90 
‘Slegant, to ap Englishman, 
language exceemalyiticut inet mpontbe, 
ext cult, fr one imponsible. But 8 
Adventure: or lle, of Joneony would fut 
ber, 1782, 


sae 
SEE eee ei tr 

ie atyted, *" the Rev. Francis Lewls, of Chiswick,” 

‘Lord Macartney, at my request, madesome inquiry ool 

intelligence was ob 


corolng bim ef that plas, but no 
tained. . 


Bat. 42.) 


I cannot, however, but wish, that he had 
not ended it with an unnecessary Greek 
yerse, translated* also into an English cou- 
Piet. It is too much like the conceit of those 

iramatic poets, who used to conclude each 
act with a rhyme ; and the expression in the 
first Tine of his couplet, * Celestial Powers,” 

1004 in 7 is ill suited 
to Chrbtunity, with a ettormiey™ te 
which he consoles himself. How much bet- 
ter would it have been, to have ended with 
the prose sentence, “ I shall never envy the 
honours which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cause, if I can be numberedamong 
the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidenceto truth” 


His friend, Dr. Birch, bein naw engaged 
in preparing'an edition of Halegh’s stialler 
pieces, Dr. Johnson wrote the following let- 
ter to that gentleman : 

“To De. prncn. 
» Gough-square, May 12, 1780. 
‘NowING that you are now preparin, 
to favour the 
Ralegh’s miscellaneous pieces, I have taken 
the rty to send you a Manuscript, which 
fell by chance within my notice. I ive 
20 proof of forgery in my exantinationof it 
and the owner tells me that, as he has beard, 
the hand-writing is Sir Walter's. If you 
should find reason to conclude it genuine, it 
will be a kindness to the owner, a blind per= 
son,+ to recomment it to the booksellers. 
“Yam, Sir, your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonwsoy.” 

‘His just abhorrence of Milton’s political 
notions was ever strong. But this did not 
prevent his warm admiration of Milton's 

reat poetical merit, to which he has done 
illustrious justice, beyond all who have writ- 
ten upon the subject. And this year he not 
only wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by 
Mr. Garrick before the acting of Comus at 
Drury-lane theatre, for the benefit of Mil- 
ton’s grand-daughter, but took a very zea- 
Jous interest in the success of the charity. 
On the day preceding the performance, he 
published the following letter in the * Ge- 
neral Advertiser,” addressed to the printer 
of thaf paper : 

“ Sia, 

“ Twat a certain degree of reputation is 
acquired merely by approving the works of 
genius, and testifying a regard to the me- 
mory of authors, is a truth too evident to be 
denied; and therefore to ensure a participa 
tion of’ fame with a celebrated poet, many, 
who would, perhaps, have contributed to 
ive, have heaped expen- 


sive pageantson his grave. 

“Tt must, indeed be Sohfessed, that this 
+ Piet eme ition infil MI ~ 
Dh Aneeypeyy oe ‘Avdleor Benson. "Soe the 
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uublic with a new edition of 
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method of b:coming known to posterity with 
honour, is peculiar to the great, or at least to 
the wealthy ; but an opportunity now offers 
Sse every individual to sors 1s 
praise of paying’ a just to the illus. 
Trlous deal, united with the pleasure of do- 
ing good to the living. To assist industrious 
indigence, struggling with distress and de- 
bilitated by age, is a display of virtue, and 
an acquisition of happiness and honour. 

* Whoever, then, would be thought capa- 
ble of pleasure in reading the works of our 
incomparable Milton, and not so destitute 
of gratitude as to refuse to lay out a trifle in 
rational and elegant entertainment, for the 
benefit of his living remains, for the exercise 
of their own virtue, the increase of their re- 

tation, and the pleasing consciousness of 

g good, should appear at Drury-lane 
theatre to-morrow, April 5, when Comus 
will be formed for the benefit of Mri. 
Elizabeth Foster, granddaughter to the 
author,§ and the oply surviving branch of 
the family. 

“N.B. There will be a new prologue on 
the occasion, written hy the author of Irene, 
and spoken by Mr. Garrick ; and, by parti- 
cular desire, there will be added to the 
Masque, a dramatic satire, called Lethe, in 
which Mr. Garrick will perform.” 


In 1751, we are to consider him as earry- 
ing on both his Dictionary and Rambl 
But he also wrote “ The life of Chaya 
in the miscellany called “ The Student ;' 
and the Reverend Dr. Douglas having witl 
uncommon scuteness clearly detected a gross 
forgery and imposition upon the public by 
‘William Lauder, a Scotch schoolmaster, 
who had, with equal impudence and inge- 
nuity, represented Milton as a plagiary 
from certain modern Latin poets, Johnson, 
who had been so far imposed upon as to 
furnish a Preface and Postscript to his work, 
now dictated a letter for Lauder, addressed 
to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in 
























terms of suitable contrition. 
This extraordinary attempt of Lauder waa 
no sudden effort. He had brooded over it 


for many years; and (o this hour it is uncer. 
tain what his principal motive was, unless it 
were a vain notion of his superiority, in be- 
ing able, by whatever means, to’ deceive 
mankind. 


‘o effect_this, he produced cer- 
tain passages from Grotivs, Masenius, and 





IRere to quote the words of Dr, Dougas, 10 

Selishory, at the time when he detected the impos 

“ie tab hoped, nay Ie trpected, that the clan 
x 


taker io Lauder’s fraud, Y 
‘when he assed bim with his masterly pen, at 


ww obe 10 plume Admeal? 
hao little todeserve 35+ 

would ne. 
‘er hare been communicated, had there been, the Jemt 
‘Suspicion of those facts which I have been the instrument 


ou 


others, which had a faint resemblance to 
some of the “ Paradise Lost.” In 
these he interpolated some fi ts of 
‘Hog’s Latin translation of that; alleg- 
ing that the mass thus fabricated was the ar- 
chetype from which Milton copied. ‘These 
fabrications he published from time to time 
inthe Gentleman’s Magazine ; and, exultit 
in his fancied success, he in 1750 ventu: 
to collect them into a pamphlet, entitled, 
« An Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation 
of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost.” To 
this Pamphlet Johnson wrotes Preface, in 
fal suasion of Lauder's honesty, and a 
Postscript recommending, in the most per- 
suasive terms, a subscription for the relief 
of a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he 
thus speaks: “ It is yet in the power of a 
people to reward the poet whose name 
Riey Woest, and from thelr alliance to whose 
genius they claim some kind of superiority to 
every other nation of the earth ; that poet, 
whoie works may possibly be read when 
every other monument of British great. 
nesy shall be obliterated; to reward him, 
not with pictures or with medals, which, 
Af he sees, he sees with contempt, but with 
tokens of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may 
even ni onsider ag not unworthy re- 
of an immortal spirit.” Surely this 
inconsistent with ‘+ enmity towards Mil. 
ton,” which Sir John Hawkins imputes to 
Jobnson upon this occasion, adding, * I 
could all along observe that Johnson seemed 
to approve not only of the design, but of the 
argument; and seemed to cxult in a per- 
sursion, that the reputation of Milton was 
Hikely to suffer by this discovery. That he 
‘was ot privy to the imposture, I am well 
persuaded; that he wished well to the ar- 
gument, may be inferred from the Preface, 
which indubitably was written by Johnson.” 
Is it possible for any man of clear judgement 
to suppose that Johnson, who’ 50 nobly 
praised the poetical excellence of Milton in 
‘8 poatacript to this very “ discovery,” as he 
then supposed it, could, at the same time, 
exult in @ persuasion that the grest po- 
et’s reputation was likely to suffer by it? 
This 1s an inconsistency of which Johnson 
‘was incapable; nor can any thing more be 
fairly inferred from the Preface, than that 
Johnaon, who was alike _ ished for ar- 
t curiosit, eof truth, was 
with an investigation by which ‘oth were 
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tified. That he was actuated by these 
tnotives, and certainly by no unworthy desire 
our ic }, is evident 
from bis own woe; (or, after mentoring 
the general zeal of men of genius and lit 
mature, “ to advance the honour, and distin- 
guish the heauties, of Paradise Lost,” he 
Says, “ Among the inquiries to which this 
ardour of criticism has naturally given oc- 
casion, none ismore cbscure in itself, or more 
worthy of rational curiosity, than ‘a re 
spect of the progress of this mighty genius 
in the construction of ‘his work: a view of 
the ic lually rising, perhaps, from. 
small pinging till its foondation Festa an 
the centre, and its turrets sparkle in the 
skies; to trace back the structure through 
all its varieties, to the simplicity of its firat 
plan; te find’ what was first projected, 
whence the scheme was taken, how it was 
Improved, by what uasstance it was execu- 
, and from what stores the materials 
were collected; whether its founder dug 
them from the quarries of Nature, or demo- 
sked other buildings to embellish his awn.’ 
~Is this the language of one who wished to 
blast the Iaurels of Milton ? 
igh Johnson's circumstances were at 
this time far from being easy, his humane 
and charitable disposition was constantly 
exerting itself Mrs. Anna Williams, 
Qnughter ofa verw ingenious Welsh physic 
cian, and a woman of more than ordinary 
talents and literature, having come to Eoni- 
don in hopes of being cured of a cataract in 
both her eyes, which afterwards ended in 
total blindness, was kindly received as @ 
constant visitor at his house while Mrs. 
Johnson lived; and after her death, having 
come under his roof'in order to have an ope- 
ration upon her eyes performed with more 
to her than in lodgings, she had an 
apartment from him during the reat of her 
hhfe, at all times when he had a house. 

Yn 1752, he was almost entirely occupied 
with bis Dictionary. The last paper of his 
Rambler was published March 2nd,t this 
year; after which, there was a cessation for 
some time of any exertion of his talents as 
an essayist. But, in the same year, Dr. 
Hawkesworth, who was his warni admirer, 
and a studious imitator of his style, and then 























4 [+ Proposals (written evidently by Jolson) for 
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the fourteenth of March; at which tne Mrs, Johnaon 
nets ber end, for she died on the following Tursday, 
‘work been, 


tha strongest ind ‘utaioat Leutir. March 17. Bad the eam of 
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tat. 43,] 
lived in great intimacy with him, hegan a 
periodical paper, entitled, "Tre Avven- 





FURER,” in connexion with other 
men, oncof whom wae Johnson's much-loved 
friend, Dr. Bathurst; and, without doubt, 
they received many valuable hints from hie 
conversation, most of his friends having 
been s0 assisted in the course of their works. 
"That there should be a suspension of his 
literary Isbours during a part of the year 
1752, will not seem. strange, when it is con- 
sidered that, soon after closing his Rambler, 
hesuffered a loss which, there can be no 
doubt, affected him with the deepest dis- 
tress: for, on the 17th of March, O. 8. his 
wife died.’ Why Sit John Hawkins should 
Uunwarfantably take uponhim even to suppose 
that Johnson's fondness for her was dissem. 
died (meaning simulated or assumed), and 
to assert, that if it was not the case, “it was 
a lesson he had learned by rote.” { cannot 
conceive; unless it, proceeded from a want 
of similar feelings in his own breast. ‘To 
argue, from her being much older than John- 
son, or any other ‘circumstances, that he 
could not really love her, is absurd for 
love isnot a subject of reasoning, but of feel- 
ing, and therefore there are no common 
Principles upon which oue can persuade 
another concerning it. Every man feels for 
himself, and knows how he is affected by 
Foto qualities in the Lspieng he admires, 
e impressions on which are too minute 
anul.delleate tobe substantiated in language. 
"The following very solemn and affecting 
prayer was found, after Dr. Johnson's de- 
cease, by his servant, Mr. Francis Barber, 
who delivered it to iny worthy friend the 
Reverend Mr. Strahati, Vicar of Islington, 
who at my earnest request has obligingly 
favoured me with a copy of it, which he and 
I compared with the original. I present it 
ta the world as an undoubted proof of a cir- 
curstance in the character of my illustrious 
friend, which, though some, whose hard 
muinds'T never shall envy, may attack as su- 
perstitious, will Tam sure endear him more 
fo numbers of good men. 1have an addi- 
tinal, and that a personal, motive for pre- 
senting it, because it sanctions what I imy- 
self have alwaya maintained and am fond to 
indulge : 


«+ Apitl 26, 1752, deing after 12 at night of the 25th. 
“ © Lord | Governor of heaven and earth, 
‘in whose hands are embot and 
Spirits, if thou hast ordained the Souls of 
the Dead to minister to the Living, and ap- 
pointed my departed Wife to have care of 
me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects 
of her attention and ministration, whether 
exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, 
or in uny other manner agreeable to thy 
Government. Forgive my Rrennaption, ene 
lighten my ignorance, and however meaner 
agents are employed, grant me the blessed 
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a 
anfluences of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus 
Ghrist our Lord. Amen.” ‘ 

__ What actually followed upon this most 
interesting piece of devotion by Johnson, 
we are not informed; but I, who it hea 
pleased Gon to afflict In a similar manner 
‘to that which occasioned it, have certain 
experience of benigmant communication by 
ireams. 


‘That his love for his wife was of the most 
ardent kind, and, during the Jong period of 
fifty years, was animpaired by the lapse of 
time, is evident from various passages in the 
series of his Prayers and Meditations, pub- 
lished by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, as well 
as from other memorials, two of which I 
select, as strongly marking the tenderness 
and sensibility oi his mind. 

March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the 
anniversary of my Tetty’s death, with prayer 
and tesra in the morning. In the evening 
X prayed for her conditionally, if it were 
lawful.” 

“ April 23, 1758. T know not whether I 
do not too much indulge the vain longings 
of affection ; but [ hope they intenerate my 
heart, and that when I die like my Tetty, 
this affection will be acknowledged ina 
happy interview, and that in the mean time 
Tau incited by it to piety. I will, however, 
not deviate too much from common and re- 
ecived methods of devotion.” 

Her wedding ring when she became hia 
wife, was, after her death, preserved by him, 
aslong as he lived, with en affectionate care, 
ina little round wooden box, in the inside 
of which he pasted a slip of paper, thus in- 
scribed by him iu fair characters, a8 follows: 

“Enea! 
ia. Jahon, 
Nupes Jul. 9° 1736. 
fortiva, eh 
‘Bart. 17> 1752" 

After bis death, Mr. Francis Barber, his 
faithful servant, and residuary legatee, of 
fered this memorial of tenderness to Mre. 
Lucy Porter, Mrs. Jobnson’s daughter ; but 
she having declined to accept of It, he had it 
eoamelled'as a mourning ving for hia old 
master, and presented it to his wife, Mrs. 
Barber, who now has it. 

‘The state of mind in which a man must. 
be, upon the death ofawoman whom he sin~ 
cerely loves, had been in his contemplation 
many years before. In his Inenx, we find 
the following tender and fervent speech of 
Demetrius, addressed to his Aspasia + 

“Wha noe cose mir aacqae thy fel 

Array‘d in purer light, look down on me | 

in plessing visions and saruasive dreams, 

Ol sooth my soul, and teach me how to tose then.” 

I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Des. 
moulins, who, before her marriage, lived for 
some time with Mrs. Johnson at Hamp- 
stead, that she indulged herself in country 
air and nice living, at an unsuitable expense, 


oe 


while her husband wasdrudging in the smoke 
of London, and that she by no means treated 
him with’ that complacency which is the 
most engaging quality in s wife. But all 
this is perfectly compatible with his fondness 
for her, especially when it is remembered 
igh opinion of her under. 
standing, and that the impressions which 
her beauty, real or imaginary, had origin. 
ally made upon his fancy, being continued 
dy habit, had not been effaced, though she 
hereelf was doubtless much altered for the 
worse. ‘The shock of separation 
took place in the nights and he immedi- 
ately despatebed a letter to his friend, the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, which, 2s Taylor told 
me, expressed grief in the strongest manner 
he had ever read; so that it is much to be 
regretted it has not been preserved." The 
letter was brought to Dr. Taylor, at his 
house in the Cloyster, Westminster, about 
three in the morning ; and as it signified an 
earnest desire to see him, he got up, and 
‘went to Johnson a3 soon as ne was dressed, 
‘and found him in tears and in extreme agi 
tation. After being a little while t 
Johnson requested him to join with him in 
pinyer. He then prayed éxtempore,as did 
. Taylor; and thus, by means of that 
plety which was ever hi primary object, his 
wubled mind was, in some degree, soothed 















and composed. 
‘The next day he wrote as follows: 


“o THE REVEREND DR. TAYLOR. 

“Deas Sin, 

“ Let me have your company aud instruc- 
tion. ‘Do not live away from me. My dis- 
tress is great. 

“Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me 
what mourning I should buy for my mother 
and Miss Porter, and bring a note in writing 
with ons 
“Hemember me in your prayers, for vain 
ia the helpof man, “I am, dear Bir, &c. 

“ Sam. Jounsoy.” 

"March 18, 1752, 

‘That his sufferings upon the death of his 
wife were severe, beyond what are com- 
munly endured, I have no doubt, from the 
information of many who were then ahout 
him, to none of whom I give more credit, 
than to Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful 
negro servant, whocame into his family 
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Len a fortnight after the hacia geod 

sufferings were wated by 
melancholy inherent ‘io constitution ; 
and although he probably was not oftener in 
the wrong than she was, in the little disa- 
greements which sometimes troubled his 
married state, during which, he owned to 
me, that the gloomy irritability of his exis- 
tence was more painful to him than ever, he 
might v naturally, after her death, be 
tenderly disposed to charge himself with 
slight omissions and offences, the sense of 
which would give him much uneasiness. 
Accordingly we find, about * year after her 
decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme 
ing: “O Lop, who givest the grace of. 
repentance, and hearest the prayer of the 
penitent, grant that by true contrition I 
may obtain forgiveness of all the sins com- 
mitted, and of all duties neglected, in my 
a with the wife whom thou hast taken 
from me; for the neglect of joint devotion, 
tient exhortation, nnd mild instruction."§ 
the kindness of his heart, notwithstanding 
the impetuosity of his temper, is well known 
to his friends ;' and I cannot trace the small- 
est foundation for the following dark and 
uncharitable assertion by Sir John Hawkins : 
“The apparition of his departed wife was 
altogether of the terrific Kind, and hardly 
afforded him a hope that she was in a state 
jiness."|\ at he, in conformity with 
the opinion of many of the most able, learn- 
ea, and pious Christians in all ages, supposed 
leath, 











that there was a middle state after 
previous tothe time at which departed souls 
are finally received to eternal felicity, a 
pears, I think, unquestionably from his de- 
votions : “ And, O Lonn, so far as it may 
belawful in ine, I commend to thy fatherly 
goodness the soul of my departed wife ; be- 
seeching thee to grant her whatever ib best 
in her present state, and finally to receive her 
to eternal happiness."** But this state has 
not been looked upon with horror, but only 
as Jess gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. John- 
son in the church of Bromley in Kent,}+ to 


Johnson's death, with. the exe 














humble 

‘See his beautiful and affecting Rambler, Ne. 54. M.] 
‘and Meditations, p. 19. 

Hawkings Life of Sohnein, p. 216 


‘does not that Johnson was fully persia. 
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which he was probably led by the residence 
of his friend Hawkerworth at that place. 
‘The funeral sermon which he composed for 
her, which was never preached, but havi 
been given to Dr. Taylor, hus been publish 
since his death, is a performance of uncom- 
mon excellence, and full of rational and 
pious comfort to such as are depressed by 
that severe affliction which J felt 
when he wrote it. When it is considered 
that it was written in such an agitation of 
mind, and in the short interval between her 
death and burial, it cannot be read without 
wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the 
following authentic and artless account of 
the situation in which he found him recently 
after his wife's death: “He was in great 
affiction. Mrs. Williams was then living 
in his house, which was in Gough-square. 
He was busy with the Dictionary. Mr. 
Shiels, and some others of the gentlemen 
who had formerly written for him, used to 
come about him. He had then little for 
himself, but frequently sent money to Mr. 
Shiels when in distress. ‘The friends who 
Visited him at that time, were chiefly Dr. 
Bathurat,* and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary 
an Corkatreet, Burlington-gardens, wi 
whom he and) Mrs. generally 
dined every Sunday. ‘There was a talk of 
his going to Iceland with him, which would 
probably have happened, had he, lived. 

there were also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower- 

‘Mra. Masters, ‘the poetess, who lived 
with Mr. Cave, Mrs, Carter, and sometimes 
Mrs. Macaulay ; also, Mrs. Gardiner, wife 
of a tallow-chandler on Snow-bill, not in 
She learned way, but a worthy good woman 
My. (now Sir Soshua) Reynolds ; Mr. Mil- 
ler, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, 
of Paternoster. row, booksel ars 5 Mr. Stra- 





‘han, the Lord 
nuthwell, Mr. Garrick.” 
‘Many ate, no doubt, omitted in this cata- 


logue of his friends, and, in icular, his 
humble friend Mr. Robert Levet, an ob- 
scure stiser in sic amongst er 
people; bis fees ela someting very small 
sums, sometimes whatever provisions his 
patients could afford him; but of such ex- 
tensive practice in that way, that Mrs 
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Yiliams iam bas told nd walk was fom 
co itch to Marybone. It appears 
Johnson's diary, that their acquaintance 
commenced about the year 1746; and such 
‘was Johnson's predilection for him, and fan. 
ciful estimation of his moderate abilities, 
that [have heard him say he should not be 
satisfied, though attended by all the College 
of Physicians, unless he had Mr. Levet with 
him." Ever since I was acquainted with Dr. 
Jolinson, and many yeare before, as I have 
Deen assured by those who knew him earlier, 
Mr. Levet had an apartment in bie house, 
or his chambers, and waited upon him every 
Boming, through the whole course of his 
late and’ tedious breakfast. He was of a 
st jue appearance, sti for 
ial fs anes dom maid a word 
while any com] Was present. 

‘The ercle of has friende, med, at this 
time, was extensive and various, far beyond 
what hes been generally imagined. ‘To 
trace his acquaintance with each particular 
person, if it could be done, would be a task, 
of which the labour would not be repaid by 
the advantage. But exceptions are to be 
made; one of which must be a friend 60 
eminent as Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
truly his dulce decus, and with’ whom he 
maintained an uninterrupted intimacy to 
the last hour of his life. When Johiison 
Jived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, he 
used frequently to visit two ladies who lived 
‘opposite to hii, Miss Cotterells, daughters 
of Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds also 
to visit there, and thus they met. Mr. 
Reynolds, as ¥ have observed above, had, 
from the first reading of his Life of Sa 
conceived a ne hig’ admiration af Sola 
son's powers of writing. His conversution 
no less delighted him; and he cultivated 
his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of 
‘one who was ambitious of general improve- 
ment. Sir Joshua, indeed, was Icky enough 
at their very first meeting to make @ re- 
mark, which was so much above the coms 
mon-place style of conversation, that Jobn- 
son at once perceived that Reynolds had 
the habit of thinking for himself The 
ladies were regretting the death of'a friend, 





to whom they owed great obligations; upon 
which Reynolds observed, “ You have, how. 
relieved from 





ever, the comfort of being 
burden of gratitude." ‘They were shocked 
a little at tI iating suggestion, as too 
selfish ; but Johnson defended it in his clear 
and forcible manner, and was much pl 

with the mind, the fair view of human na- 
ture, which it exhibited, like some of the 
reflections of Hochefoucault. The conse- 








quence was, that he went home with Rey- 
nolds, and supped with him. 

ee dinate Gendenats Mapa ei ie 
¥ Save, wm writen bp the late George Stevvanas 
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Sir Joshua told mea pleasant characte- 
ristical anecdote of Johnson, about the time 
of their first acquaintance. Wher they 
were one evening together at the Miss Cot~ 
terells', the then ea8 of Argyle, and 
another lady of bigh rank, came in. John- 
son, thinking that the Miss Cotterells were 
too’ much engrossed by them, and that he 
and his friend were neglected, as low com- 
pany of whom they were somewhat ashamed, 
grew ‘sandresolving to shock theirsup- 

josed pride, by making their great visitors 
Emagine that his frlend and hewere low in- 
deed, he addressed himself in a loud tone 
to Mr. Reynolds, saying,“ How much do 
you think ‘you and { could get in a week, 
if we were ‘to work as hard as we could ?°— 
a3 if they had been common mechanics. 

His acquaintance with Bennet 
Esq. of Langton, in Lincolnshire, another 
much valued friend, commenced soon after 
the conclusion of his Rambler; which that 
gentleman, then a youth, had read with ao 
Much admiration, that he came to London 
chiefly with a view of endeavouring to be 
introluced ticles author, By a Settabe 
chance he ha 


ed to take lodgings in a 
house where Mr. Lovet frequent dite: 


and having neentioned his wish to his land- 
lady, she Introduced him to Mr. Levet, who 
obtained Johnson's permission to 

bring Mr. Langton to him; as, indeed, 
Johnson, during the whole course of his life, 
had no shyness, real or affected, but was 
easy of access to all who were properly re- 
commended, and even wished to see num- 
bers at his éevee, as his morning circle of 
company might, with strict propriety, be 
pulled, "Mv Latgvon Waa cxieed ingly fur 
(ares when the sege first eppeai He 
ad not received the smallest intimation of 
his Sgure, dress, or manner. From perusing 
his writings, he fancied he should see a de- 
cent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably de- 
corous philosopher. Instead of which, down 
from his bed-chamber, about noon, came, a8 
newly risen, a hugeuncouth figure. witha lit. 
tle dark wignvhich ‘scarcely covered his head, 
and his clothes hanging loose about him. But 
‘his conversati@m was so rich, so animated, 
and so forcible, and his religious and poli- 














tical notions so con, with those in 
wi Lan, had educated, that he 
conceived him that veneration and at- 


tachment which he ever preserved. John- 


son was not the less ready to love Mr. 
Range, for his being of a very ancient 
‘family ; for I have heard him say, with 
pleasure, “ Langton, Sir, has 2 grant of free 
‘warren from Henry the Second; and Car- 
dinal Stephen Langton, in King John’s 
rr, 2 s, went to 
his studies at Trinity College, ‘Oxford, 
where he formed an acquaintance with his 
fellow-atudent, Mr. Topham Beauclerk ; 
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who, though their opinions and modes of 
Life were so different, that it seemed utterly 
fa paged that they should at all agree, 
80 ardent a love of literature, 80 acute 
‘an understanding, such elegance of manners, 
and so well discerned the exellent qualities 
of Mr. Langton, a gentleman eminent not 
only for worth and learning, but for an in- 
exhaustible fund of entertaining conversa- 
tion, that they became intimate friends. 


Johnson, soon after this acquaintance 
began, passed « considerable time at Oxford. 
He at first thought it strange that Lanj 


should associate so much with one who bad 
the here ter, of being loose, both in his 
st ane ractice + it, 
Re himself was flcinated. "Mr. Beaudlerk’s 
being of the St. Alban's family, and having, 
insome particulars, a resemblance to Charles 
the Second, contributed, in Johnson's imagi- 
nation, to throw a lustre upon his other 
qualities; and, in a shart time, the moral, 
Pious Jonson, and the gay, dissipated Bem 
clerk, wore companions. * What a cosliti 
(said’ Garrick, when be heard of this :) I 
shall have my old friend to bail out of the 
Round-house” But I can bear testimony 
that it was a very agreeable association. 
Beauclerk was too polite, and valued learn 
ing and wit too much, to offend Jol 
sal infidelity or licentiousn 
Johnson delighted in the good qual 
Beaucterk, and hoped to correct the evil. 
Innumerable were the scenes in which Jobn- 
son was amused by thete young men. Beau- 
clerk could take more Kberty with him, than 
any body with whom I ever saw him ; but, 
on the other hand, Beauclerk was not apared 
by his respectable companion, when reproof 
vias proper. Beauclerk had such # propen- 
sity to satire, thet at one time Joknon said 
im, “ You never open your mouth but 
with intention to give pain; and you have 
often given me pain, not from the power of 
what you said, but trom seeing your inten. 
tion.” At another time applying to him, 
‘eth a alight alteration, Line of Pope, be 






“ Thy love of folly, and thy scarn of foole— 
Every thing thou dost shews the one, and 
rary sg thou say'st the other.” At 
another time he said to him, “Thy body is 
all vice, and thy mind all virtue.” Beau- 

not seeming to relish the compliment, 
Johnson said, “Nay, Sir, Alexander the 
Great, marching in triumph into Babylon, 
could not bave desired to have had more 
said to him.” 

‘Johnson was some time with Beauclerk 
at his house at Windsor, where he wes en- 
tertained with experiments in natural philo- 
sophy. One Sunday, when the weather was 
vary fine, Betuclerk enticed him, ingen: 
sibly, 


to ‘saunter about all the morning. 
‘went into » church-yard, in the time 
of divine service, and Johnson laid bi 
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down at his ease uj one of the tomb- 
sions.“ Nom; Sir (aud Benuclerc) you 
are like Hi "6 Idle Aj 

obnaon got his pension, maid t 

ie, <x e humerous phrase af Falta 
“ ou’llnow purge and live . 
Hike « gentleman.” is 

‘One night, when Beauclerk and 

had supped at a tavern in London, and sat 
‘ll shout three in the morning, it came into 





their heads to goand knock up Johnson, and 
weeif they ail on him to join them 
inavamble. ‘They tapped violently at the 


doors of his chambers 1n the Temple, till at 
last be appeared in his shirt, with his little 
black wig on the top of his head instead of 
a nighteap, and u poker in his hand, imagin- 
ang, probably, that some ruffians were com- 
ing to attack him. When he discovered who 
they were, and was told their errand, he 
and with great good humour agreed 
to their proposal: it, is it you, you 
dogs! I'll have a frisk with you.” “ He was 
svon drest, and they sallied forth together 
into Sorene Gaetan where the green-gro- 
~corpan jerers were beginning to. 
their hampers, just come fe Fak the conse 
try. Johnson made some attempts to help 
them; but the honest gardeners stared 20 











at his figure and manner, and odd interfe- 
rence, that he soon saw his services were not 
relished. "They then repaired to one of the 


n taverns, and made a bowl of 
that liquor called Bishop, which Johnson 


had always Liked: while in joyous contempt 
of sleep, from which he had been roused, 
repeated the festive lines, 


Bycomenute 

‘They did not stay og. bat walked down 
to the Thames, took a boat, and rowed to 
Billingsgate. Beauclerk and Johnson were 
20 well pleased with their amusement, that 

resolved to persevere in dissi 

for the rest of the day? but TLangion de 
serted them, being engaged to breakfast 
with some young ladi 
him for “ leaving his social friends, to go 
and sit with a set of wretched unidea'd 
girls.” Garrick being told of this ramble, 
said fo him smartly, “1 heard of your fro- 
lic tother night You'll be in the Chro- 
nicl” Upon which Johnson 
observed, “ He durst not do such a thing. 
His wife would not fet him!” 


‘He entered upon this year, 1768, with his 
vsual pty, a5 appears from the following 
Praver, which I 


transcribed from that 
yin be burnt a few pe 
th: 





* Mr, Langton has recollected, or Dr. Johasoa re- 
South Bedard Soar slap estan 
© Short, very short, 5 
For is taker to laugh and GE ogni” 
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tJ 
‘Jan. 1, 1753, Nv8. which I shall use for 
the future. 


« Almighty Gon, who hast continued m: 
Life to this dey, grant that, by the sistance 
ofthy Holy Spirit, F may improve the time 
which thou shalt grant me, to my eternil 
salvation. Make me to remember, to thy 
Rey: thy judgements and thy mercies. 
me to consider the loss of my wife, 
beeches hast taken from me, thet it ma} 
me, by tl 2, to le real, 
due of my ite in fea Grant this, O 
Lord, for Jesus Cunist's mike. Amen.” 

He now relieved the drudgery ‘of his 
Dictionary, and the melancholy of his grief, 
by taking an active part in the composition 

« The Adventurer,” in which he 
to write April 10, marking his essays with 
the signature T, by which most of his 
papers in that collection are distinguished : 
those, however, which have that signature, 
and also that of Mysargyrus, were not writ. 
ten by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. Ba. 
thurst. Indeed, Johnson’s energy oftthought 
and richness of language are still more de- 
cisive marks than’ any signature. As a 
of this, my readers, ine, will 
not doubt that number 39, on sleep, is his ; 
for it not only has the general texture and 
colour of his style, but the authors with 
whom he was peculiarly conversant are 
peg ee res 
‘ion of a in tis quo. 
ted in that and marked C. Bakes 
been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bathurst, 
whose Christian name was Richard. How 
much this amiable man contributed to“ The 
Adventurer,” cannot be known. Let me add 
that Hawkesworth’s imitations of Johnson 
‘are sometimes so happy, that it is extremely 
difficult to distingyis , With certainty, 
from the compositions of his great archetype, 
Hawkesworth was his closest imitator, a cir- 
cumstance of which that writer would once 
have been proud to be told ; though, when he 
had become elated hy having risen into some 
‘of consequence, he, in a conversation 
with me, had the provoking effrontery to 
say he was not sensible of it. 

‘Johnson was truly zealous fur the success 
of * The Adventurer ;” and very soon after 
he engaging in it, he wrote the following 
letter: 


“70 THE REVEREND DR. JO#EPE WALTON. 

Dean Sa, 

“T oven to have written to you betore 
now, but 1 ought to do many things which I 
do not ; narean I, indeed, claim any merit 
from this letter; for, being desired by the 
authors and proprietor of the Adventurer 
to look out for another hand, my thoaghes 
necessarily fixed upon you, whose fund of 
Titerature will enable you to assist them, 
with very little interruption of your studies 

They desire-you to engage to furnish 








had 

one a month, at two guiness a a 
which you ‘oiay very readily perform. We 
ave considered that x paper should consist 
Gisquisitions of Uterature 

depends on the 

supplied, as you will na when you read the 
paper ; for descriptions of life, there is now 
& treaty almost made with an author and 


an authoress ; and the province of eriticism 
and literature they are vety desirous to 
ign to the commentator on Virgil. 

«'T hope this proposal will not be reject 
ed, and that the next post will bring us 
your compliance. I speak as one of the 
fraternity, though I have no part in the 
paper, beyond now and then a motto; but 
two of the writers are my particular friends, 
and I the ure of seeing a third 
‘united to them, will not be denied to, dear 
Sir, your most obedient 

‘ And most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonson.” 

paren 8, 1788" 

‘The consequence of this letter was, Dr. 
‘Warton's enriching the collection with se- 
veral admirable essays. 

Johnson's saying “I have no part in the 

beyond now and then a motto,” may 
seem inconsistent with his being the author 
of the papers marked T. But he bad, at this 
time, written only one number; and be- 
sides, even at any after period, he 
have used the same expression, considering 
it asa point of honour not to own them; 
for Mrs. Williams told me that, “as he had 
given those essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold 
them at two guineas each, he never would 
own may, he used to say he did not 
vwritethem : but the fact was, that he dic- 
tated thes, while Bathurst wrote.” I read 
tohim Mrs. Williams's account ; he smiled, 





and said nothing. 
‘Yam not quite satisfled with the casuistry 
‘which the productions of one ae 
us pasted upon the world for the produc. 


tions of another. I allow that not only know- 
ledge, but powers and qualities of mind, may 
be communicated; but the actual effect of 
inairliua exertion never can be transferred, 
with truth, to any other than its own origi 
Gause, "One person's child ray be ead tre 
child of another dy adoption, as. 

the Romans, or @ ancient Jewish 

of a wife baving children borne to her ypon 
her knees, by her handmaid. But these were 
children in a different sense from that of na- 
ture. It was clearly understood that they 
were not of the blood of their nominal 
rents. So, in literary children, sn author 
"aay give the profits and fame of his 
sition to another man, but cannot make 
other the real author. A highland gentle- 
man, # younger branch of a family, once con 


talted me if he could uot vali 
the Chichainship of his family, fom the Chief 
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‘who was willing to sell it. I told him it was 
iy for him to acquire, by purchase, 
a right to be a different, from what he 
ly was; for that the right of Chieftian- 

lip attached to the blood of pri riture, 
therefore, was incapable of being trans- 
ee eae 
t, or the advantas ing to it, 

he ilfechesimed the first-born ef Bis pa. 
reuts ; and that whatever agreement a Chief 

‘ight make with any of the clan, the He- 

office could not admit of the metamar- 
phosis, or with any decency attest that the 
younger was the elder; btit I did not con. 
vince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson's papers in the Adventurer are 
yery similar to those of the Rambler; but 
being rather more varied in their aubject,* 
and being mixed with essays hy other wi 
ters, upon topics more generally attractive 
than even the most elegant ethical discourses, 
the sateof the work, at first, was more exten. 
sive. Without meaning, however, to depre- 
ciate the Adventurer, I must observe, that 
ax the value of the Rambler t canoe, in the 
progress of time, to be better known, it grew 
upon the public estimation, and that its sale 
has far excoeded that of any other periodi- 
cal papors since the reign of’ Quecn Anne 

In one of the books of his diary J find the 
following entry 
“ Apr. 3,1753. I began the second vol. 

my Dictionary, room being Jeft in the 
first for Preface, Grammar, and History, 
none of them yet begun. 

“ OGon, who hast hitherto supported me, 
enable me to procced in this labour, and in 
the whole task of my present state; that 
when Ishall render up, at the last day, an 
accoumt of the talent committed to me, 1 
may receive pardon for the sake of Jzsvs 
Caxsst. Amen.” 

He thisyear favoured Mrs. Lennox with 
a Dedication {*] to the Earl of Orrery, of 
her“ Shakspeare Illustrated." 

In 1754, 1 can trace nothing publighed by 
him, except his numbers of the Adventurer 











* (Dr Jobmion lowered and somewhat dlacuised his 
style, in writing the Adventurers, in order that his Pa 
ec ale pews for hove of Dr. Bathurat, to whom he 
Eoneigned che profits, ‘This was Hawkeeoetti op 


B. 
t[ To of Johnson's Letters, addressed to Samuel 


‘would took Tike 8 ofa fou 
Dope never to jure thers Richntdaons however, 
ee, 
‘sdopted the bint; for, in 1765, be published tn octay’ 
eA Gabeetion of the tral aot imtractive Sentiments, 
Maxis, Cautions, and. Refections, contatsed in the 
Histories of Pamela, Chori; end bir Chattes Grand! 
‘02 digested under groper heats” 
Tt h femartable, doat both to this book, ani to the 
‘fre: two volumes of Clatian, a Preface, bye 
Friend.” ‘The “fiend im Chia er instance, was tbe 
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and “ The life of Edward Cave,” (*} in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for February. e 
Biography, there can be no question 

Oo yond all who Have attempted 
Fs ies of . composition ; upon which, 
i he set the t value. To the 
minute selection of charucteristical circum- 
stances, for which the ancients were remark- 
able, he added a philosophical research, and 
the ’ most perspieuous and energetic Isn- 
guage. Cave was certainly a man of es 
timable qualities, and was eminently dili- 
gent and successful in bis own business, 
which, doubtless, entitled him to respect. 
‘But be was peculiarly fortunate in being re- 
corded by Johnson ; who, of the narrow life 
of @ printer and publisher, without any di- 
gressions or adventitious circumstances, has 











made an interesting and agreeable narrative. | 


‘The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded 
Johnson full occupation this year. As it 


approached to its conclusion, he probably | published, we have good 
worked with redoubled Figuur, as seamen in- | 


crease their exertionand ity when they 
have a near prospect of their haven. 
Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had 


id the high compliment of addressing to 
Ei ‘Lordshif the Plan of his Dictionary. had 
behaved to him in such a manner as to excite 
his contempt and indignation. The world 
has been for many years amused with a story 
confidently told, and as confidently repeated 
with additional circumstances, that a sudden 
disgust was taken by Johnson upon occasion 
ofhis having been oneday kept ong in wait. 
ing in his Lordship’s antechamber, for which 
the reason assigned was, that he had company 
with him ; and ‘hat at last, when the door 
amen out walked Colley Cibber ; and that 

johnson was so violently provoked when he 
found for whom he had been so long exclu- 
ded, that he went away in a passion, aud ne- 
ver would return. I remember having men. 
tioned this story to! Lord Lyttelton, 
who toldime, he was very intimate with Lord 
iterfield ; and hol it asawell-known 
truth, defended Lord ‘ld by say- 
ing, that “« Cibber, who had been introduced 
familiarly by the back-stairs, had probably not 
Veen there above ten minutes.” It may seem 
strange even to entertain a doubt concern. 
ing a story so long and so widely current, 


and thus implicitly ailopted, iftuot sanction. 
ed, by the authority which I have mention- 
ed Dut Johnuon fimself assured me, that 
there was not the least foundation for it. 
‘He told me, that there never was any parti- 
cular incident Jrhich produced ‘2 quarrel be. 
tween Lord Chesterfield and him ; but that 
his Lortlahip’s continued neglect was the 
reason whty he resolved to have no 

jou with bim. When the Dicti was 
upon the eve of publication, Lord Chester- 
field, who, it is said, had flattered himself 
‘with expectations that Johnson would de- 
dicate the work to him, attempted, in a 
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courtly manner,te soothe and insinuate him. 
self with the &: conscious, a3 it should 
seem, of the cold indifference with which 
‘be had treated ita learned author ; and far- 
ther attempted to te bim, by writing 
two papers in“ The World,” in recommen- 
dation of the work; and it must be confes- 
sed, that they contain. somie studied com. 
iments, so finely turned, that if there had 
‘ne previous offenee, it is probable that 
Johnson would have been bighly delighted. 
Praise, in general, was pleasing fo him; but 
iby pale and elegant 
accomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 
‘His Lordship says, “1 think the public in 
general, and the republic of letters in pertl- 
cular, are greatly obliged to Mr. Jobson, for 
hreiag, wolevtalon And execited 00: grbek 
and desirable a work. Perfection is not to 
be expected from man ; but if we are teJagye 
by the various works of Johnson already 
reason to believe, 
‘that he will bring this as near to perfection 
asany man could do. The Plan of it, which 
he published some Years ego, sens to me 
to be a proof of it, Nothing can be more 








rationally imagined, or more accurately and 
elegantly expressed. TI therefure recominend 
the previous Rorwal of it to all those why 
intend to buy the Dictionary, and who, I sup- 
pose, are all those who can afforsl it.” 
ene evens 
“ It must be owned, that our lan, 1 

at present, in a state of imacchyc aad Ae 


therto, perhaps, it may not have ‘been the 
worse forit. During our free and open trade, 
many words and expressions have been im. 


adopted, sad same from rete, 
whici ve tly enricl our 
own. Lee it still preserve what real strength 
and beautyit nay have borrowed from others; 
but letit not,like the Tarpeian maid, be ov: 
whelmed andcrushed by unnecessary orn: 
ments. The time for discrimination sense 
to be now come. Toleration, adoption, and 
naturalization, have run their lengths. Good 
order and authority are now necessary. But 
where shall we find them, and, at the same 
time, the obedience due to them? We must 
have recourse to the old Roman expedient 
in times of confusion, and choose a dictator. 
Upon this principle, I give my vote for Mr. 
Johnson to Silt t great and arduous post. 
And I hereby declare, that I make a total 
surrender of all my rights and privileges in 


the language, 1s a free-bom British 
subject, to the said Mr. Jonson, during the 
term of his dictatorship. ‘will 


‘Nay more, 
notonly obey him fike an old Reman, aa my 
dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I will 
implicitly believe in hima as my Pope, and 

‘him to be infallible while in the chair, 
but no longer. fore than this he cannot 
well require ; for, I presume, that obedience 
can never be expected, when there is neither 
terror te enforce, nor interest to invite, is." 





prt! Gratmar, « Dictionary, and a 
of our ‘its seve- 
Filntajes were stil webting atbomes al 
+ mportunately called for from abroad." Mr. 
ily sepoly Chae wants asd. greaty rout? 
ay it want, - 

Dute to thedarther spreading fear anguage 
in other countries. Learners were discou- 
by finding no standard to resort to; 


consequently, thought it incapable of 
any. They will now be undeceived anden- 


This courtly device failed of its effect. 
Johnson, who thought that “ all was false 
and hollow,” d the honey words, and 
was even indignant that Lord ‘Chesterfteld 
should, for a moment, imagine, that he 
could be the dupe of such an artifice, His 
e jon to me concerning Lord Chester- 
aa ‘upon this socasion, wan, Bir, after 
makin, ions, he had, for man; 

‘iifen nd notice of uc; but when my 
Dictionary was coming but, he fell a serib- 
ling in ‘The World’ about it. Uj 
which, I wrote him a letter, ex} in 
civil terms, but such as might shew him that 
I did not mind what he said or wrote, aud 

‘that I had done with hin.” 
- This is that celebrated letter of which so 
much hasbeen said, and about which curio- 
sity bas been so long excited, without being 
gratified. I for many years solicited John- 
gon to favour me with a copy of it, that so 
excellent a composition might not be lost to 
ity. He delayed from time to time 
to give it me ;* till at last, in 1781, when we 
were on a visit at. Mr. Dilly’s, at Southil 
in Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dictate it 
to me from memory. He afterwards found 
among his papers a copy of it, which he had 
dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its title and 
gorsections, ie bus own hand-writi This 
e gave to Mr. mn ; adding, if it 
werete come into ct he wished it to be 
y Mr. Langton’s kind- 
ness, Iam enabled to enrich my work with 
wm perfect transcript of what the world has so 
eagerly desired tose. 
“TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 
OF CHESTERFIELD. 
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Tobe so distinguished, is an honour, which, 
being very little accustomed to favours from 
the I know not weil how to receive, 
or in what terms to acknow] 

“When, upon some slight encouragement, 
I first visited your ip, L waa over- 
powered, like the rest of mankind, by the 
Exchantinent of your address and could not 
forbear to wish that I aigit doast myself” 


Le vaingueur du eainqueur de la terre; —that 
I might obtain that for which I saw 
creas eet 


ding; but I found my at- 
tendance ao Title encouraged, thet aalthar 
pride nor modesty would suffer me to con. 
tinue it. When I had once addressed your 
Lordship in public, I had exhausted all the 
art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtl 
scholar can possess. I had done all that 
could; and no man is well pleased to have 
his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now past, 
since I waited in your outward rooms, or 
was repulsed from your door ; during which 
time I have been pushing’ on my work 
through difficulties, of which it is’ useless 
to complain, and have brought it, at last, to 
the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance,+ one word of encouragement, or 
one smile of favour. Such treatment I did 
not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

“The shepherd in Vi at last ace 
quainted with Love, and found bim a native 

rocks, 

“Ts not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks 
with vnconcern on a man struggling for 
life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The 
Notice which you have been pl to take 
of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till Iam in. 
different, and cannot enjoy st 1 

itary, and cannot impart it s+ 
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T should conclude it, if less be possible, with 
Jess; for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
myself with so much exaltation, my Lord, 
“Your Lordship's most bum 
« Most obedient servant, 

“Sau. Jonwsox.”* 
(caye Dre Adaran ine letter to roy) 1 nope 
(eaye Dr. a letter to me, 
pesod to visit Dr. Warburton, who, Snding 
thot I was acqusinted with Johnzon, desired 
me earnes carry his compliments 
him, and to tell him, chat, he Honoured him 
for his manly behaviour in rejecting these 
condescensions of Lord Chesterfield, and 
for resenting the treatment he had received 
from him with a proper spirit. Johnson 
wes visibly pleased with this compliment, 
for he had always a high opinion of Warbur- 
ton."+ Indeed, the fo 
peared in this’ letter, was congenial with 
that which Warburton himeelf amply pos- 
sessed. 

‘There curious minute circumstance 
which struck me, in comparing the various 
ditions of Johnson's Imitations of Juvenel. 
In the tenth Satire, one of the couplets u; 
the vanity of wishes, even for literary dis 
tinction, stood thus: 

ty ass, 





++ Yee thnk what ills the scholas’ 
Toll, envy, want, the garret, and the Jal 
But after experiencing the uneasiness which 
Lord Chestertield’s ‘fallacious patronage 
made him ftel, he dismissed the word garvet 
from the pod Frou, and in all the subse- 
quent editions the line stands, 
++ Poll, envy, want, the Patron, and the jal” 
That Lord Chesterfield must have been 
mortified by the lofty contempt, and polite, 
ret keen, gatire with which Johnson ex- 
Nibited him to himself in this letter, it is 
impossible to doubt. He, however, with 
that glossy duplicity which was his constant 
atudy, affected to be quite unconcerned. Dr. 
Adaina mentioned to Mr. Robert 
that he was sorry Johnson had written his 
letter to Lord Chesterfield. ley, with 
the true feelings of trade, said, “he was 


very sorry too; for that he had & 
in the Dictionary, to which his paraksips 


Upon, cqmaparing ths copy with thet which Dr. 
longa tui te rem “the variations 





‘versstion having turned upon Edwards's book, the gen 
iieeg yrues Sm Pea oa, nee 
Pa Rea gy 
Johnson}, he given him some smart hits to be sure; 
‘ut there is na Hon between the two men; 
wees Be pene 
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ree of mind which ap- ley 


might bave been of consequence.” 


dams, that Chee, 


then told Dr. Ac 
had shewn him the letter. “I 


Chesterfield? Not at all, Bir. It lay upon 
his table, where any body might see it. He 
read it to mies ei, «ein man has great 
powers," pointed out the severest pamsages, 
End observed how wall they were expres, 
oo ‘This air of indiference, which im. 
upon the worthy Dodsley, was cer- 
Ekinly ‘nothing but a specimen ‘of tn 
dissimalation which Chesterfield 
as one of the most easential les- 
sons for the conduct of life. His Lordship 
endeavoured to justify himself to Dods- 
from the charges brought against him 
by Johnson ; but we Tay judge of the flim. 
sineas of his defence, from his having ex- 
cused his neglect of Johnson, by saying, 
that “he bad beard be had‘ his 
ings, and did not know where he lived ;” 
3s if there could have been the smullest 
difficulty to inform himself of that circum- 


stance, by inqui in the literary circl 
with ehich his Lordabip was well cqainton 
and was, indeed, himself, one of its orma- 
ments, 

‘Dr. Adams expostulated with Jobnion, 
and , that his not being admitted 


when he called on him, was probably not to 
be imputed to Lord Chesterfield ; for his 








more than welcome ;” and in confirmation 


general efablity and canes of wes, 
affability and easiness of access, 
especially to literary men. “ Sir, (said Jubn- 
son,) that is not Lard Chester he is 
the dest man this day existing.” “ No, 
‘Dr. Adams.) there is one person, at 
‘as proud; 1 think, by your own’ ac- 
count, you sre the prouder msn of the two.” 
“ But mine (replied Johnson instantly) was 
defensive pride.” This, as Dr. well 
observed, was one of those happy turns fur 
which he was so remarkably res ay 
Jobnson, having now explicitly avowed 
his opinion of Lord Chesterfield, did not 
refrain from expressing himself’ concern. 
img thet nobleman with A ecrirrs freedom : 
+ Phis man, (said be,) I t had been 
a Lord among wits; but, { find, he is 
only a witamong Lords."{ And when his 
Letters to his natural son were published, 


+ (Sohumon’s character of Chesterdeld seems to bo im. 
aif —iner ecet oblast, eb Sc 
‘“Deilcrtin of adage fo Lord Mountjoy) + and from 

eras # hereon grtreper oe aerec. Pocket 


Z 


1 


he observed, that “they teach the morals 
of a whore, and the manners of a dancing. 
‘master."* 


been general; 
Jennson, and % bass ao aes that it was. 
jut I remember, when the Literary Property 
of those letters was contested in the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and Mr. Henry 
Dundas, one of the counsel for the pro- 
Puietors, read this character san exhibition 
of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Halles, one of the Judges, maintained, with 
some warmth, that it was not intended as a 
portrait of Johnson, but of a late noble 
ord, dial lished for abstrusescdence. I 
have heard Johnson bimeelf talk of the cha- 
racter, and say that it was meant for George 
Lord Lyttelton, ia whi I coal by no 
nieans agree ; for his tip had nothi 
of that violence which is "4 ct ome 
feature in the composition. Finding that 
ty illustrious friend could bear to have it 
su that it might be meant for him, I 
said, laughingly, thut there was one trait 
which unquestionably did not belong to 
him; “he throwe his meat any where but 
down his throat.” “Sir, (said he,) Lord 
Chesterfield never saw me eat in his life.” 
On the 6th of March came out Lard Bo. 
lingbroke's works, published by Mr. David 
‘The wild and us Tayi 
under the name of “ Phil 





ipled men. 
of their tendency, which 
sputed, was roused with a just in- 
dignation, and pronounced this memorable 
sentence upon the noble author and his edi. 
tor. “ Sir, he wos a scoundrel, and a cow- 
ard: a scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss 
‘against religion and morality , 


ity 5a cow: 
no resolution to fire it off him- 





F 


cause he 


That qodectios of lthaes canaat be vindtessed Crom 
one af the lee cae aaricive To the good order 
7 ich his Lordsh 

foee cm and the Sica 


nee 
[Eg wha ahdroportionce islety, aperpetoal cretion 
tofextemal Aeganee of tanner” But ie aust, athe 


% 


4 


i 


tame time, be allowed, that they coutain maity good 
precepts of conduct, and much genuine information 
‘pon fe and ery happily expressed; and 
‘there was considerable merit bn peying so mmch at 
‘tention to the. jesoent of cae who was, 
‘upon his Lardahip’s protection’ tt has, prabably, Been 
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ee, best left ‘belt's crvwh Xo &: begaerty 
Scotchman, to draw the trigger hfs 
death!” Garrick, who, I can attest from 
my own knowledge, had his mind seasoned 

deus reverence, and sincerely disaj 


with pious 
for proved of the infidel writings of several 


whom, in the course of his almost univeraal 
gay intercourse with men of eminence, he 
treated with exteraal civility, distinguished 
himself upon this occasion. | Mr. Pelham 
having died on the very day on which Lord 
Bolingbroke’s works came out, he wrote an 
elegant Ode on his death, beginning 
‘** Let others hall the rising sun, 
1 bow to that whose course fs run ;” 
in which is the following stanza: 


«* The came snd mom, to Church and State 
{So for our sins ‘twas Gx'd by fate}, 
‘A dout ws 


‘And # 


Johnson this year found an interval of lei- 
sure to make an excursion to Oxford, for the 
Purpose of consulting the brary there 

is, and of many interesting circum. 
stances concerning Ti, during apart of his 
life when he conversed but little with the 
world, I am enabled to give « particular ac- 
count, by the liberal communications uf the 
Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who oblig. 
ingly furnished me with several of our com- 
mon friend's letters, which he illustrated 
with notes. ‘These 1 shall insert in their 
proper places, 

“TO THE REV. MR, THODAS WARTON. 

“Sim, 

“It is but an il) return for the book with 
which you were pleased to favour me,t to 
have delayed my thanks for it till now. Tam 
too apt to be negli nut I can never deli- 
herately shew my disrespect to aman of yuur 
character : and I now pay you a very honest 
acknowledgement, for the advancement of 
the literature of our native country. You 
have shewn to all, who shall hereafter at- 
tempt the study of our ancient authors, the 
way to success; by directing them to the 
perusal of the books which those authors had 
read. Of this method, Hughes,§ and men 
rach ex than Hi fH, eee never to 
have t it. The reason why the authors, 
which are read, of the sixteenth century, are 
#0 little understood, is, that they are read 
alone : and no help is borrowed those 
who lies with them, gr before them. Some 

is i ce T hope to remove 
By book ‘which now draws towardaitn ends 
but whieh I cannot finish to my mind, with- 
cout visiting the libraries of Oxford, which 









+ Obmesvations om Spenser's Faery Queen, the first 
oF which was now publabed On " 

‘Hogs published a caiioa of Spenser.” 

Fe Hi Diellouary.” 
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I therefore hope to see in a fortnight.* I 
know not how fong J shall stay, or where 1 
shall lodge: but shall be sure to look for 


you at my atrival, and we shall easily settle seemed 


the rest.” Tam, dear Sir, 

“Your most obedient, &c. 
“Sam Jowxson.” 

“ (London] Juty 16, 1754" : 


OF his conversation while at Oxford at 
{is ioe, Mr. Warton preserved and com- 
municated to me the lowit memorial, 
which, though not written with all the care 
and attention which that learned and ele- 

t writer bestowed on those compositions 
which he intended for the public eye, is 80 
happily expressed in an easy style, that T 
should injure it by any alteration : 

“When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, 
the long vacation was beginning, and most 
people were leaving the placa. ‘This was 
the first time of his being there, after quit- 
ting the University. ‘The next morning af- 
ter his arrival, he wished to see bis old 
College, Pentrake. I went with him. He 
was highiy pleased to find all the 
wervante which he had left there still remain. 
ing, particularly a very old butler ; and ex- 
fremed great satisfaction at being is 
by then and conversed with them fami. 

larly | Hie waited on the master, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, who received him very coldly. Jobn- 
son at least expected, that the master would 
order a copy of his Dictionary, now near 
lication ; but. the master did not choose 

o talk on the subject, never asked Jobnson 
todine, nor even to visit him, while he stay- 
ed at Oxford. After we had left the lodg- 
Jngs, Johnson said tome, * Phere lives aman, 
who lives by the revenues of literature, and 
will not move a to 8 it. ‘If 1 
come to live at Oxiord, I shall take up my 
abode at Trinity.” We then called on the 





ot ing on both sides. 
him, Jol said, ‘I used Meecke 
had excellent parts, when we were boys to- 
gether at the college: but, alas! 

+ Loat in a convent's solitary gloam !" 
+I remember, at the classical lecture in the 
Hall; I could not hear Meeke's superiority, 
aud I tried to sit as far from him as Y 
‘that I might not hear him construe” 

« As we were leaving the College, he said, 

“Here I translated Pope's Mesaish. Which 
do you think is the best line in it?—-My 
‘own favourite is, 

¢ Vallis nromaticas fundit Saronica ben" 


“I told him, { thought it a very sonorous 


sabouf five works. He lodged at » Bouse called, Ket- 
fevhail eer Trea ‘But during ther visls at 
‘Grfont, he colectel cotkfag othe Users for his 
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hexameter. I did not tell bim, it was not 
in the Vi style. He much ri 
thet his first tutor was dead ; for whom he 
to retain the greatest regurd. He 
‘Lonce had been # whole morning glid. 
in Christ-Church meadows, and 
his lecture in logic. After dinner, he sent 
for me to his room. I expected'a sharp re- 
buke for my idleness, and went with a beat. 
ing heart. “When we were seated, he told 
me he had sent for me to drink a glass of 
wine with | him, and to tell I me, be war su 
with me for missing ire. Thia 
ria a lack 6 tnaet nevege cerninensd Soman 
more of the boys were then sent for, and we 
spent a very pleasant afternoon.’ Besides 
Mr. Meeke, there was only one other Fellow 
of Pembroke now resident : from both of 
whom Johnson received the greatest civili- 
ties during this visit, and they pressed him 
very much to have a room in the College. 
“In the course of this visit, (2754,) John. 
son acd I walked three or four times to Ells. 
field, a village beautifully situated about 
three niles from Oxford, to see Mr. Wise, 
Radelivian librarian, with whom Johnson 
was much pleased. At this place, Mr. Wise 
bad fitted up a house and gardens in a sin 
gular manner, but with greet taste. Here 
was an excellent library; particularly, a 
valuable collection of books in Northern li- 
terature, with which Johnaon was often very 
busy. One day, Mr. Wise read to us a dis 
sertation which he was for the 
press, entitled, ‘A History and Chronoto 
of the ésbulous . Some old Divinities 
of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called 
the Casini, made 8 very important part of 
the theory of this piece; and in conversa 
tion afterwards, Mr. Wise talked much of bis 
Casini. As we returned to Oxford in the 
evening, I outwalked Johnson, and he cried 
out Suftamina, a Latin word which came 











from his mouth with peculiar grece, and waa 
asmuch as to say, Put on your drag.chain. Be- 
fore we got home, I again walked too fast for 


him ; and he now cried out,‘ Why. 
as if you were puraued by all the 
abody.” Inn evening we frequently took 
long walks from Oxford into the country, 
returning to supper. Once, in our way home, 
we viewed the Tuins of the abbeys of Oseney 
and Rewley,near Oxford. After at least an 
silence, Johnson said, ‘I viewed them 
with indignation!" We ‘had then long con. 
versation on Gothic buildings; and in talk- 
ing of the form of old halls, he stid, In these 
halls the fire-place was anciently sways in 
the middle of the room, till the Whigs re- 
mioved it on one side? About this time 
there had been an execution of two or three 
criminals at Oxford, on a Mosday, Soon 
afterwards, one day at dinner, I was 
that Mr. Swinton, the chaplain of the jail 
and also a frequent preacher before the Uni- 
versity, a learned man, but often thought- 


a walk 
‘Abies in 








n 


less and absent, preached the condemnation 

sermon on tance, before the convicts, 

on the ah nthe and that 

in the close he told 

should give them the remainder 

had to say on the atjes the next Lord's 

Day. Upon which, ane of our company, 

Doctor of Divinity, and’a plain matter. 

fact man, by way of offering ng an apology 

‘Mr. Swinton, grave that ie 
dike same sermon be- 


es, Sir, (says John 
son,) but the University were not to 





hanged the next, morning.’ 
forgot to observe before, that when he 
leh Mr Hecke (as Ihave told above), he add. 


ed, About the same time of life, Mecke was 
left behind at Oxford to feed on « Fellow- 
ship, and I went to London to get my liv- 
ing: now, Sir, see the difference of our lite- 
characters "" 
¢ following letter was written by Dr. 
Johnson to Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln Col- 
. afterwards Six Robert Chambers, one 
‘the judges in India * 
“TO MR. CHAMBERS, OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 
“Deas Sin, 
“Tnx commission which I delayed to 
trouble you with at your departure, I 
to send you; and’ beg that 


will be 90 kind as to carry it to se 
ton, of Trinity, to whom I'should have writ. 


ten immediately, be but that I know not if he 
be yet come bi Oxford. 
“In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit. 


see vol. 1. pag. 18, MSS. Bodl Marrrat- 
UM XV martyrum sub Juliano, auctore Theo- 


“Tt is desired that Mr. Warton will in- 
quire, and send word, what will be the cost 
of transcribing this manuscript. 

“Vol. ii, p. 32, Num. 1022. 68. Coxt. 
Nov.—Commentaria in Acta Apostol—Com- 





ment in Septem Epistolas Catholicas. 
“He is desired to tell what is the age of 
each of these manuscri, ind what it will 


cost to have a transcript of the two first 


each. 
RTCA. Warton be not in Oxford, you 
may try if you can get it done by any’ body 
else; or stay till be comes, according to 
your own convenience, It is for an Ital 


“The answer is to be directed to his Ex- 
gellency Mr Zon, Venetian Reaident, Sobo- 


Squa 
oie hope, dear Si, that you do not regret 
edly and 3 Shine Wallan +t and 


sop SEER te Reread ar Themas Wee 

Tiesto wake uation of Mr, Zachariah 
T7is When De- Jobson wal eke ta Geter, 
2 ah eee ee Soe 
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ve shal allbe glad tohear from you, when- 
‘ever you shali be to kind asto write to, Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“Sax. Jonson.” 
Now, 81, 1754" 
‘The degree of Master of Arts, which, it 
ud teen cet oa Fb he was now 
an ear! was now 
considered ss an ‘ionous of considerate i 
ce, in onder to grace the title-page of 
is Dictionary; and his character in the liter- 
ary world being by thistime deservedly high, 
his friends thou, proper exertions 
were made, the University ‘of Oxford would 
pay him the compliment. 


“to THE BEV. ME. THOMAS WARTON. 
Daan Sia, 

“1 am extremely obliged to you and to 
Mr. Wise, for the uncémmon care which 
you bave taken of my interest :¢ if you can 
accomplish your kin , shall certain. 
ly take me a little habitation among you. 
Watbe books which 1 Pram to Mr. 

‘ise,§ Ihave not been able to procure 
be ag as send ies a tal ‘ona, 

on aps, in En, wi 
vps preented ine by Meamcd' Swedes but 
mare that ft may make a set ohmy 
s of the new edition, with which 
mpany it, more welcome, You 
iil assure ee of my gratitude. 

“Poor dear Collins Wi—Would « letter 
give him any plensure ? T have « mind to 
wril 








fn repay rigtie yhingg hey bg Tod 


Seas by oo exert Vara ‘mre par 
etic Neel te a ee wil 
The Eogi 


From’ the strongest fc ae te 
marks, i ungu 

ee ore lent cee Lpenes 

rie, ape, toe tine of death of ine tthe 
Bare wid above. "Oo anothey Dok ea, 


HU ele 
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itil eg 
puede 
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«Tam glad of your hinderance fn 
Sipeaean’ design,* yet I would not have 
itdelayed. ‘Three hours a day stolen from 
‘lgep and amusement, will produceit. Let 
a Servitour + transcribe the quotations, and. 
interleave them with ances, to save 
time, This will shorten the work, and lessen 
the fatigue. 

* Can Ido any thing to promoting the a 
ploma? I would not be wanting to co-ope- 
yate with your kindness nf which, whate- 
ver be the effect, I shall be, dear Sir, 

“Your most obliged, &c- 
“ Sam. Jounson.” 
«© (London,} Now. 98, 1764" 
“ TO THE SAME. 
«Daan Siz, 

“I am extremely sensible of the favour 
done me, both by ‘Mr. Wise and yourself: 
The book ¢ cannot, I think, be printed in 
jess than six weeks, not probably $0 soon ; 
and I will keep back the title-page, for such 
an insertion a8 you seem to proraise me. Be 





pleased to let me know what money I shall ‘2° 
of the 


send you, for bearing the expense 
affhir; and I will take care that you may 
have it ready at your hand. 

“1 a ately the favour of a ie eon 
Your brother, with some account of 
‘Collins, for whom I am much conceraek 
have a notion, that by very great temper- 
ance, or ntore properly abstinence,he may 
yet recover. . 

“There is an old English and J.atin book 
of poems by Barclay, called +The Ship of 
Fools ;’ at the end of which are a number 
of Lgiogues ; 80 he writes it, from Eploga, 
which are probably the first in our lane 
guage, If you cannot find the book, I will 
get Mr. Dodsley to send it to you. 

“Tshall be extremely glad to bear from 


Savy of i he co, pase the remainder of bis Life tn ma} 
= ea semaine of Dam 
Sires ee aE ae De 
= ee 

sss) fd thus feeliogly allndes to Chelr unfortunate 
Hic lahat fants eae Sal es 
think tr rou give Din planners nen rite fo 
get Frouiigi ace pioneer 
es aa: 

nae pril 9, 1736: 

= becomes of poor dest Collins? 1 wrote hho 
aaa 











sorweret, 1 suppose wring it 
ery Woublesome fo him. "That man sno. comtmon 
Tore “ie seoralt all a of he wernt of 
ford dreadfal oo coonider that che powers ef une mlad | 
Se equally lable to change, that Underetan 

marke ‘aod depart, that He tay Dlate and 


Dr. 


‘by the Reverend Jann Wool, A. M. 4to. | 


"Biographical Memoirs of the Inte Reverend 
Jenny Warton 


‘Mr. Colllna, who was the son of a hatter at Chiches- 
‘born December $5, 1720, and wap 
tate hare eo pathetically 


heat of Spenser's works [¢ was hindered by my taking 


inthe Pe . 
Pept Vong sustt o€ the owen eak a Oxford ax _S Heondon,] Feb. & 1738" 


¢" ls Dictionary." 
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{ou.again, to know if the affair proceods.§ 
have mentioned it to none of my friends, 
for fear of being laughed at for my disap. 


‘ You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his 
wife; T believe he is much affected. I hoy 
he will not suffer so much as I yet suffer for 
the loss of mine. 

Of pos vi of nous Oryrd rou wendvbauer. 
Ihave ever since seemed to myself broken 
off from mankind; a kind of solitary wan. 
derer in the wild of life, without any direc- 
tion, or fixed point of view : agloomy gazer 
on the world to which Ihave little relation. 
Yet I would endeavour, by the help of you 
and yoar brother, to supply the want 0. 
closer union, by friendship: and hope to 
have long the pleasure of being, dear Sir, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 
“Saat. Jonysoy.” 

** London.) Dee, 21, 1754" 

In 1755 we bebold him to great advan. 
3 hisdegree of Master of Arts conferred 
upon him, his Dictionary published, his cor- 
respondence animated, his benevolence ex- 
ercised, 

“To THE REVEREND 3A. THOMAS 
WwaBTOM, 





“Dean sin, 

“1 waore to you some weeks ago, but 
believe did not direct accurately, ere= 
fore know not whether you had’ my letter. 
T would, likewise, write to your ‘brother, 
but know not where to find him. I now 
begin to see land, alter having wandered, 
according to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, in this 
vast sea of Ww What reception I shall 
meet with on the shore, I know not; whe- 
ther the sound of bells, and acclamations of 
the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last 
Canto, or foe murmur of dislike, F 
know not ther I shall find upon the 
coast a Calypso that will court, or a Poly. 
pheme that will resist. But if Polypheme 
comes, have at his eye, I hope, however, 
the critics will let me be at peace; for 
though I do not much fear their skill and 
streny Tam a little afraid of myself, and 
would not willingly feel so much ill-will in 
ray bosom as literary quarrels are apt to ex. 

te. 











“Mr. Baretti is about a work for which 
be is in t want of Crescembeni, which 
yeamay bot ‘again when you please. 
“ There is nothing oeminny done or 
sing among us here. Weare not, perhaps, 
Se tentaeed sett 


to be as idle. I hope, however, 


ou are 
Sim fran | buses and should be glad to kuow what 
ly described, 101756. ‘ are doing. Tams deatert Sir, m™ 
* “Of publishing s volume of obervations on the | 


“ Your humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonnsox.” 


OF the degree at Oxfork.” 
r 


“ 
490 THE SAME. 


«Daan Str, 

“1 ancrrven your letter this day, with 

it sense of the favour that hasbeen done 
me ;* for which I return my most sincere 
thanks; and entreat you to pay to Mr. Wise 
such returns as I ought to make forso much 
Kindness so little deserved. 

«T sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and after- 
wards wrote to him ; but know not whether 
he had either the book or letter. Besogood 
as to contrive to inquire. 

« But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell 
me nothing of himself? Where hangs the 
new volume ?+ Can I help? Let not the 

tt labour be lost, for want of a little more: 
Bue snatch what time you can from the Hall, 
and the pupils, and the coffee-house, and the 
parks, and complete your design. 

“fam, dear Sir, &e. 
+" [Loudon,) Feds 41753" ‘ Sast. JouNSON.” 
“70 TRE saark. 
Dean Sin, 

 T wan a letter last week from Mr. Wise, 
but have yet heard nothing ftom you, nor 
know in what state my affairt stands; of 
which I beg you to inform me, if you can, 
to-morrow, by the return of the post. 

“ Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has 
not had the Finnick Lexicon yet, which I 
sent some time ago; and if he has it not, vou 
must inquire after it. However, do not let 
Your letter stay for that. 

“ Your brother, who is a better corres- 
pondent than you, and not much better, 
sendé me word, that your pupils keep you in 
College : but do they keep you from writing 
too? Let them, at lesst, give you time to 
write to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, &c, 
“Sam. Jonxsox.” 
“* (London,) Feb. 13, 1755." 
“To THE SANE. 

“Deas Sim, 

“ Du. Kiye§ was with mea few minutes 
before your letter ; this, however, is the 
first instance in wl our kind intentions 
to me have ever been frustrated.|| I have 
now the full effect of your care and benevo- 
lence ; and am far from thinking it a slight 
honour, or a small advantage ; since it will 
put the enjoyment of your conversation 
more frequently in the power of, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged and affectionate, 
“ Sam. Jonxsox.” 








‘+ Hin depres had now past, according to the wsust 

fost, the muffrages of the heads of Colleges Dut was not 

3st nally granted "by she Universtiy. He was carried 

‘without alge dsenentvolce.* 

+6 OF the degree-> 
« Princfpal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. He 
¢ with him the diploma from Oxford.” 

[TY mippewe Johnson raeam that 

of being the first to give him the 
ig ranted mat frente Dr 

TE before my lntelligence artived.~ 
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“P. 8. I have enclosed a letter to the 
Vice-Chancellor,** which you will read; 
and if you like it, seal and give him, 

% [Lonidon,] Feb. 1755" 

As the Public will doubtless be pleased to 
see the whole progress of this well-earned 
academical honour, I shall insert the Chan- 
cellor of Oxford's letter to the University,tt 
the diploma, and Johnson’s letter of thanks 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

“ To the Reverend Dr. Hunvesronn, Vi 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; 
to be communicated to the Heads of Houses, 
and proposed in Convocation, 

1M. Vicr-CRANCEILOR, AND GERTLER, 
“Mn. Sastre. Jonnsox, who was for- 

merly of Pembroke College, having very 

inently distinguished himself by the pub- 
lication of a series of essays, excellently cal- 
culated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and mo- 
rality is every where maintained hy the 
stron, érs of argument and langua 
tnd who dhurtly inte fo publish Die 

tic of the English Tongue formed on a 

new plan, and executed with the greatest 

labour and judgement ; I persuade myself 
that I shall act agreeable to the sentiments 
of the whole University, in desiring that it 
may be proposed in convocation to confer on 
him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, 
to which readily give my consent; and am, 

“ Mr, Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

% Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Annan.” 

















a Groavenon-crent, Fe 4 1788" 
Perm, Seth 
a “ Dirroma Maaistrt Jonxsow, 
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“ Caxcentantus, Magistri, et Scholares 
Universitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos 
hoc presens scriptum pervenerit, salutem 
in Domino sempiternam. 
“Cum eum in finem lus academici 
& majoribus nostris instituti fuerint, ut 
viri ingenio et doctrina preestantes titulia 
quoque preter cacteros insignirentur ; cum- 
jue vir doctissimus Samuel Johnson e Col- 
fee Pembrochiensi, scriptis suis popularium 
mores informantibus dudum Mterato orbi in- 
notuerit ; quin et lingue patrise tum or- 
nands tum stabiliende (Lexicon scilicet 
Anglicanum summo studio, summo a se ju- 
dicto um propediem editurus) etiam 
nunc utilissimam impendat operam Nos igi- 
tur Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares an- 
tedicti, ne virum de literis humanioribus 
optime meritum diutius inhonoratum pree~ 
tereamus, in solenni Convocatione Docto- 
rum, Magistrorum, Regentium, et non Re- 
catium, decimo die Mensis Februari Anno 
Bomini “Millesimo. Se ingentesimo Quin- 
quagesimo quinto habita, prefatum virum 


‘#6 © Dr. Hoddesford, Preskient of Trinity College.” 
{* Brtracted Brom the Convocation Rigister Ox- 





tat. 46.) 


Sanmelem Johnson (conspirantibus omnium 
sarffragiis) Mi im in Artibus renuncia. 
. vimus et en arg eumque, aitate 
nesentis diplomatis, singulis juril 
Tilegits et honoribus ad istum gradum co 


jua pertinentibus frui et gandere jussimus. 
4" Po eujun Tel testimonter sigiilum Uni. 
versitatis Oxoniensis preesentibus apponi fe- 


cimus. 
tum in Domo nostre Convocationis 
die 20°Mensis Feb. Anno Dom. priedicto. 
“ Diploma supra scriptum per Registra- 
rium lectum erat, et ex decreto venerabi 


Domus communi Universitatis sigillo mu- 
nitum.”* 








* Londinl, dto, Cal. Mart. 1735, 

“VIRO REVERENDO + MUDDESFORD, 
8.1, P, UNIVERSITATIS OXONIENSIS VICE~ 
CANCELLARIO DIGNASSIMO, 3. P. D- 


“ SAM. JOHNSON. 
“ Iwenatus plane et tibi et mihi videar, 
nisi quanto me gaudio affecerint, quos nuper 
mihi homores (te, eredo, auctore) decrevit 
Senatus Academicus, literarum, quo tamen 
nihil Jevius, officio significem: ingratus 
etiam, nisi comitatem, qua vir extniusy 
mihi vestri testimonium amoris in manus 
tradidit, agoscam et laudem, St quid est, 
unde rei tam grate accedat gratia, hoc ipso 
magis mibi placet, quod eo tempore in or- 
dines Acadericos demio cooptatus sim, quo 
tuam imminuere auctoritatem, Fonsi 
Oxonii laedere, omnibus modis conantur hu. 
afri, nec tamen acuti: quibus 








mines v a0, 
Prout viro umbratico licuit, semper restiti, 
semper restiturus. Qui enim, inter has re- 
rum procellas, vel tibi vel Academie de. 
fuerit, illum virtuti et literis, sibique et pos. 
teris, defuturum existimo. Vale.” 

70 THE REV. MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
“Dra Ste, 

“ Are I received my diploma, I wrote 
you a letter of thanks, with a letter to the 
‘Vice-Chancellor, and sent another to Mr. 
‘Wise: but have heard from nobody since, 
and begin to think myself forgotten. It is 
true, Iaent you a double letter, and you 
mays fear an expensive correspondent ; but 
I would have taken it kindly, if you bad 
returned it treble: and what is 4 double 
letter to a patty king, that, having fellowship 
and fines, can sleep without 2 Modus in his 
head 3" 


“Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from 
you, and tell me something, I care not what, 





The fin 
jf (rhempie jtlom ot ths eter wae not quite ear- 
reat in the dive it there given Hom De 
Jolowon's original letter, now before mie. SM} 

‘ie may Copenve what high graication, It must 
jee been, to. Johnson to receive is diploma trom the 
in of the great Dr. Kina, whose prlaciples were » 


Ath his own. 
“O'The words in lalics are allusions to pamages In 
Mr. Warton's poem, called “The Paogasss of Discor- 
yeN7,’ now lately published.” 


dE 
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#0 I hear it but from you. Something, I 
will tell you: I hope £6 see my Dictionary 
bound and lettered, next week; vésla mole 
tuperbur, And I have a great mind to come 
to Oxford at Easter ; but you will not in- 
vite me. Shall I come uninvited, or stay 
here where nobod ethaps would miss me 
if Twent? A hard choice, But suck is the 
world to, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

“Sam, Jonxeox.” 

“ [London,] Mar.) 80, 1758." 

“To THE saME. 

“Daan sin, 

“ Trower not to write, when a man can 
write 80 well, is an offence sufficiently hei- 
nous, yet I shall pass it by. Yam very glad 
that ‘the Vice-Chancellor was pleased with 
my note. I shall impatiently expect you at 
London, that we may consider what to do 
next. I intend in the winter to open a 
Bibliotheque, and remember, that you are to 
subscribe a sheet ayear : let us try, likewise, 
if we cannot persuade your brother to sub- 
seribe another. My book is now coming in 
taminis oras. What will be its fate I know 
not, nor think much, because thinking {a to 
no purpose. It must stand the censure of 
the great culgar and the small; of those that 
understand it, and that understand it not. 
But in all this, I suffer not alone; every 
writer has the same difficulties, and, perhaps, 
onl, writer talks of them more than he 
d 8. 





“ You will be pleased to make my compli- 
ments to all my friends; and be 80 kind, at 
every idle hour, as to remember, dear Sir, 
yours, &e. 

& Sam. Jounsox.” 


 FLondon,] March 25, 1755." 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme o! 
Bibliotheque was a serious one; for, upon his 
visiting him one day, he found his parlour 
floor covered with” parcels of foreign and 
English literary journals, and he tuld Dr. 
Adams he meant’ to undertake a Review. 
“ How, Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) can you think 
of doing it alone? All branches ‘of know- 

must be considered in it. Do you 
know Mathematics ? Do you know Natural 
History ?” Johnson answered, “ Why, Sir, 
I mast do a3 well as I can. Bly chief’ pur. 
Pose is, to give my countrymen a view of 
what is doing in literature upon the conti- 
nent; and I shall have, in a measure, 
the choice of my subject, for I shall eclect 
‘Adams cuggsted, hat as Des May had use 
hat as Dr. Mat iu 

then finished his Bidviotheque ‘Brvanndjue, 
which was a well-executed work, giving 
foreigner an account of British ‘publica 
tions, he might with great sivantage assume 
him as an assistant. “ He, (caid johnson.) 
the little black dog! I'd'throw him into 
the Thames.” The scheme, however, was 


In one of his ittle memorandum-books, T 
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find the following hints fur his intended Re- 
view, or Literary Journal ; * The Annals of 
Literature, foreign as well as domestic. Yrni- 
tate Le Cletk,—Bayle — Barbeyrac. Infeli- 
city of Journals in England. Works of the 
learned. We cannot take in all. Some- 
times eony from foreign Journalists Al- 
ways tell. 








“yo DR. BIRCH. 
Str, ‘March 2, 1733, 
“ T wave sent some parts of my Dictio- 
nary, such as were at hand, for your inspec. 
tion. The thvour which I beg is, that if you 
do net like them, you will say nothing’ I 
am, Sir, 
* Your’ most affectionate humble servant, 
“ Sas Jouwsox.” 


“70 MR. SAMUEL JORNSON. 
1m, Norfoli-etreet, April 23, 1755 

“Tue part of your Dictionary which 
you have favoured me with the sight of has 
given me such an ides of the whole, that I 
most sincerely congratulate the public upon 
‘the acquisition of a work long wanted, and 
now executed with an industry, accuracy, 
and judgement, equal to the importance of 
‘the subject. You might, perhaps, have cho- 
sen one in which your genius would have 
appeared to more advantage, but you could 
not have fixed upon any other in which your 
labours would have done such substantial 
service to the present age and to posterity. 
Tam glad that your health has supported 
the application necessary to the performance 
of'so vast a task; and can undertake to pro- 
mise you as one (though perhaps the onl 
reward of it, the approbation and thanks 
‘every well-wisher to the honour of the En- 
glish language. Eam, with the greatest re. 
gard, Sir, your most faithful, and 

« Most affectionate humble servant, 
“ Tao. Brace.” 


‘Mr, Charles Burney, who has since dis. 
tinguished himself so much in the science of 
‘Music, and obtained a Doctor's degree from 
the University of Oxford, had been driven 
from the capital by bad health, and was now 
residing st Lynne Regis in Norfolk. He 
had been so much delighted with Johnson's 
Rambler, and the plan of his Dictionary, 
that when the great work was announced in 
the newspapers as nearly finished, he wrote 
to Dre Jobnvon, begging to be informed 
when and in what manner bis Dicti 
would be published; entreating, if it 
be by subscription, or he should have any 
books at his own disposal, to be 
with six copies for himself and friends. 

Tn answer to this application, Dr. John- 
son wrote the following letter, of which (to 
vse Dr Burney's own words.) “ if it be te- 
membered that it was written to an obscure 
Young man, who at this time had not much 
‘istinguished bimeelf even in his own pro- 
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fesslon, but whose, name could never have 
reached the author of Tue Raunuzs, the 

i ‘and urbenity may be opposed to 
Kime of the stories which bave bees tel? 
circulated of Dr. Johnson's natural rudeness 
and ferocity. 


“30 MR. BURNEY, IN LYNNE BEGIA, NOR- 
FOR. 
“Sr, 


“Ir you imagine that by delaying my 
snower intend to shew any Tegel of 
thenotice with which you have favoured me, 
‘you will neither think justly of yourself nor 
of me, Your civiitien were offered with 
too mi ce not to engage attention ; 
aed I buve tu ucts pleas on pleesing 
men like you, not to feel very sensibly the 
distinction which you have bestowed upon 
me. 

“ Few consequences of my endeavours to 
please or to benefit, mockind have detightad 
me more than your friendship thus volun- 
tarily offered, which now I have it 1 hope 
to keep, ‘because I hope tv continue to de- 
serve 


“ Lbave no Dictionaries to dispose of for 
myself, but shalt be gled to have you direct 
your fiends to Mr. Devdaley, booiuse it wat 

wy his recommendation that 1 was employed 
in the work. 

“ When you have lelsure to think 9 
upon me, let me be favoured with another 
letter; and another yet, when you have 
looked into my Dictionary. If” you find 
faults, I shall endeavour to mend them; if 

you find none, I shall think you blinded by 
‘ind partiality: but to have made you par- 
falin his favour, will very aouclt gratify 
the ambition of, Sir, your mast oblige: 
% And most humble servant, 
“Sam, Jounson.” 
ongerminreee 

‘Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller, in the 
Strand, took the principal charge of conduct 
ing the lication of Juhnson’s Dictionary 5 
and as the patience of the proprieturs was 
repestedly tried and almost exbuusted by 
their expecting 





that the work would be com- 
pleted within the time which Johnson bad 


inely supposed, the learned author was 
oe palel to despatch, more especially at 


received all 


» by dif 


the copy-mone; 
[e time before he 


I 


finished his task. jemenger 
‘who carried the last sheet to Millar return. 
asked him, “ Well, what did 

he say?” Sir, (anewered the messenger,) 
he sald, Thank Gon, I have done with him. 
replied Johnson with a smile,) 
‘op for any thing.”* It is 
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able, that those with whom Johnson chiefly 
contracted for his literary labours were 
Scotchmen, Mr. Millat and Mr. 

Millar, though himself no great judge of li- 


terature, had good sense enough to have for 
his fiends very able men, to give him theit 
opinion and 


vice in the purchase of copy. 
yht; the consequence of which was hi 

acquiring a very large fortune with great li- 
Betulty, Jubason said of him, “ I respect 
‘Millar, Sir; he has raised the price of lite- 
rature." ‘The same praise may be justly 
given to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller 
of Paris. Mr. Strahan's liberality, judge- 
‘ment, and success, are well known. 


“70 MENWET LANOTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON 
NEAR SPILSRY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


2, 
“Ur has heen long observed, that men do 
not suspect faults which they do not com- 
mit; your own elegance of manners, and 
pinetdelity of complaisance, did not suffer 
you to impute to me that negligence of 
which T was guilty, and which Thies not 
since stoned. I received both your letters, 
and received them with pleasure proportio- 
nate to the esteem which so short an ac. 
unintance strongly impressed, and which T 

jope to confirm by nearer knowledge, though 
Tam afraid that gratification will be for a 
time withheld. 

“I have, indeed, published ny Book,* 
of which I bog to know your father's ji 
ment, and yours and T have now stayed 





Jong en ‘lo watch its progress in the 
world. 1t has, you see, no patrons, and, I 
think, has yet had no opponents, except the 
critics of the coffee-house, whase outcrics 


are soon dispersed into the nir, and ate 
thought on no more: from this, therefore, I 
am at liberty, and think of taking the oppor- 
tunity of this interval to make an excursion, 
and why not then into Lincolnshire ? or, to 
mention a stronger uttraction, why not to 
dear Mr. Langton? T will give the true 
reason, whieh I know you will approve 

Lhave'a mother more than eighty vears a 
who hag counted the days to the publication 
of my book, in hopes of secing me: and to 
her, if ¥ can disengage myself here, I resolve 





to 

As T know, dear Sir, that to delay my 
visit for a reason like this, will not deprive 
me of your esteem, I beg it may not lessen 
your kindness. 1 have very seldom receiv- 
ed an offer of friendship which 1 so earnest= 
ly desire to cultivate and mature. I shail 
Tejoive to hear from you, till I can see you, 
and will see you as voon as I can; for when 
the duty that calls me to Lichfield is dis- 
q , my inclination will cerry me to 
Langton. I shall delight to hear the acean 
Tost, or see the stars twinkle, in the com- 


* ils Dictlonary. 
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.y of men to whom Nature does not spread 
Eervolumes or utter her voice in vain. 

“Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of 
this letter a it for. Or ie 
that I pet oayregt Tneility that T have 
committed ; for I have known you enough 
to luve you, and sincerely to wish a farther 
knowledge ; and I assure you, once more, 
that to live in a house that contains such a 
father, and such a son, vill be accounted a 
very uncommon degree of pleasure, by, 
deat Si, - 

“Your most obliged, and 
“ Most humble servant, 
“ Sax. Jounson.” 
«May 4, 1768" 


“70 TRE REVEREND MA. ‘THOMAS WAR. 
Tox. 

“Daan Sm, 

“J ast grieved that you should think me 
capable of neglecting your letters; and beg 
you will never admit eny a icion 

in. I purpose to come down next week, 

{i be theres or any other week, 
that shall be more agreeable to you. ‘There- 
fore let me know. I can stay this visit but 
aweek, butintend to make preperation: for 
a longer stay next time ; being resolved not 
to lose sight of the University. How gues 
Appoliontue #4. Don't let him be forgotien. 
Some things of this kind must be done, to 
keep us up. Pay my compliments to Mr. 
‘Wise, and all my other friends. I think tu 
come to Kettel-Hall.t am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectiouate, Ac. 
“ Sam. Jounson.” 

“€(Landoa,) May 13, 1755.” 

“TO THE SAME, 
*DRAR Sin, 

« Tris strange how many things will hap. 
to intercept every pleasure, though it 
Bey only that of two friends meeting toge- 
ther. Ihave promised myself every day to 
inform woe you might expect me at 
Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time. 
‘The time, however, is, I think, at last come 5 
and I promise myself to repose in Kettel- 
Hall, one of the first nights of the next week. 
Yam afraid my stay with you cannot be 
dong but what is the infererice ? We must 
endeavour to make it cheerful. I wish your 
brother could meet us that we might go 
and drink tea with Mr. Wise in a body. I 
hope he will be at Oxford, or at his nest of 
British propane Saehad aa I shall Coa 
pect to see Spenser finished, and many other 
Things begun. ‘Dodsley is gone to visit the 








D. 
if you 


14°. tranatatlon of Apollonius Rhodius was now in 


‘Sef Rerlettial oan ancient tenement fuflt shoot the 
im et fut aboot 
Eollege fir the sccommnatin ot at 
fr the nsommoratin ct Commoners f that 
Seckty. Iradoiar he Calor and wes few Pn Ago 


‘inte a private hose Be 
TAT ehakad Vinge three es trom Oxford 
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Dutch. The Dictlonary sells well. The 
East, ok the’ warld goss cg se Ht aid: Dear 
ir, 
> Your most affectionate, &c. 
“ Sam. JomWsoN.” 
+ [Lonidon,} June 10, 1788" 
“70 THE sAME. 

“Daan Sta, 

% "Vo talk of coming to and not 
come, haa an air of ‘iting which I would 
not willingly have among you; and which, 
I believe, you will not willingly impute to 
me, when I have told you, ‘hat eince my 
promise, two of our partnere® are dead, and 
that I was solicited to suspend my excur- 
i till we could recover from our confu- 
sion. 

“ [have not laid aside my purpose ; for 
every day makes me more impatient of 
staying from you. But death, you know, 
hears not eupplications, nor pays any regard 
to the convenience of mo: I hope now 
to see you next week; butnext week is but 
another name for to-morrow, which has been 
es for promising and deceiving. I am, 


“Sam. Jouxson.” 
* {Landon, | June 24, 1765." 


“To THE SAME. 


“Daan Sim, 
“Troup you that among the manuscripts 
are some things of Sir Thomas More. I 


you to pass an hour in looking on them, 

aud procure u transcript of the ten or twenty 
first lines of each, to be compared with what 
Thave ; that I may know whether they are 
yet published. ‘The manuscripts are these: 
“Catalogue of Wodl. MS. page 122. F. 
3. Sir Thomas More. 
“1. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall 
of mankind. 3. Determination of the Tri- 
nity for the rescue of mankind. 4. Five 
lectures of our Saviour’s passion. 5. Of the 
institution of the sacrament, three lectures. 
6. How to receive the blessed body of our 
Lord sacramentally, 7. Neomenia, the new 
moon. 8. De tristitia, tadio, pavore, et ora~ 

Ee 


“ Catalogue, page 154. Life of Sir Tho- 
mas More. Qu. r Roper's ? Page 


“Tf you procure the young gentleman in 
the library to write out whet you think St 
to be written, Iwill send to Mr Prince the 
bookseller to pay him what you think proper. 
fs Be pleased to make my compliments to 
‘Mr. Wise, and all my friends. 1am, Sir, 
“Your affectionate, &. 


“Bau. Jonwson.” 
** [Londan,] Aug. 7, 1785." 


'* © Booksellers concerned in hia Dictionary.” 
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‘The Dictionary, with 2 Grammar and 
of the nglish Lay % 

now at published, in two volumes fo- 
lio, the world contemplated with wonder #o 
lous a work achieved by one mau, 

other countries had thought such un- 
dertakings ft only for whole academies 
‘Vast as his powers were, J cannot but think 
that his imagination deceived im when he 
Buy that by constant upplication he 
meee have ed the tuk in three 
years. Let the Preface be attentively pe- 
nuged i which js given, in» clear, strong, 
wing style, a comy nsive, yet 
iGilar view of what he bad done} and 

it will be evident, that the time he employ. 
ed upon it was comparatively short. I ara 
unwilling to swell my book with long quota~ 
tions from what is in every body's hands, 
and [believe there are few prose composi- 
tions in the English language that are read 
with more delight, or are more impressed. 
upon the memory, than that prelimin 
discourse. One of ite excellencies has 
ways struck me with peculiar admiratio 
I meen the perspicuity with which he has 
expressed abstract scientific notions. As 
an instance of this, I shall apete the follow- 
ing sentence: “ When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, 
how can a consecutive series be formed of 
senses in their own nature collateral?” We 
have here an example of what has been often 
said, and I believe with justice, that there is 
for every thought a certain nice adaptation 
of words which none other could equal, and 
which when a man has been eo fortunate as 
to hit, he has attained, in that particular case, 





the perfection of language. 
extensive reading which was abso. 
lutely ni for the aceummulation of 





thorities, and which alone may account 
Johnson's retentive mind being enriched 
with a very large and various store of know. 
ledge and ji , must have occupied se- 

‘he Preface furnishes an 
tance of a double talent, of 
which Johnson was fully conscious. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds heard him say, “There 
are two things which I am confident I can 
do very well: one is an introduction to any 
Titerary work, stating what it ia to contain, 
and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manner ; the other is a conclusion, 
shaving fro various causes why the exe. 

tion has not been equal to what the a 











the ‘same time candidly 
y allowing that he “hed not 


satisfied his own expectations.” Here was 
a Sir 0 occasion for e exercise of Johan's 

when he was upon to com- 
pare bis own arduous performance, not with 
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those of other individuals (in which case bis 
inflexible regard to truth would have been 
violated had he affected diffidence), but with 
speculative perfection; as he, who ean out- 
strip all his competitors in the race, may 
yet be sensible of his deficiency when he 
Tuns against time. Wellmight he say, that 
“the English Dictionary was written’ with 
little assistance of the learned ;" forhe told 
rae, that the only aid which he received was 
& paper containing twenty etymologies, sent 
ta'bn by a petaon then unknowns who he 
was afterwards i was Dr. 
‘of Rochester. 


Pearce, 
Bisho ym : 
they exhibit learning and ji 
to the 


thoug! 
ment, are not, I think, entitl 
praise amongst the various parts of this im- 
mense work. The definitions have always 
ap] tome such astonishing proofs of 
acuteness of intellect and precision of lan- 
, a8 indicate a genius of the highest 

rank. This it is which marks the superior 
excellence of Johneon's Dictionary. over 
others equally or even more voluminous, 
and must have made it 3 work of much 
greater mental Inbour than mere Lexicouis, 
or Word-Rooks, as the Dutch call them. 
‘They, who will make the experiment of try- 
ing how they can define afew words of what- 
‘ever nature, will soon be satisfied of the un- 
questionable Justice of thle observation, 
which I can assure my readera is 

much study, and upon communication 
with more minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted 
to be erroneous. Thus, Windward, and 
Lecward, though directly of upposite mean 
ing, are defmed identically the same way ;* 
as to which inconsiderable specks it is 
oes = to observe, that his Preface announ~ 
ces that he was aware there might be man 
such in so immense a work ; nor washe at. 
disconcerted when an instance was pointed 
out to him. A lady once asked ha how he 
came to define Pastern the knee of a horse: 
instead of making an elaborate defence, as 
ahe expected, he at once answered, “ Igno- 
vance, Madam, pure ignorance.” His de- 
finition of Network has often been quoted 

ive malignity, as obscuring a 
sPiteelt very plains” But to these fei 
volous censures no other answer is necessary 
than that with which we are furnished by 
his own Preface. “To explain, requires 
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Sometimes easier words ere changed into 
harder; as, durial, into sepulture or inter. 
ment; dry, into desiocative ; dryness, into sic. 
city or aridity; fit, into parozye ; for, the 
easiest word, whatever it be, can never be 
translated into one more easy.” 

‘His introducing his own opinions, and 
even prejudices, under general definitions of 
words, while at the sane time the original 
meaning of the words is not incl, as 
his Tory, Whig, Pension, Gate, Exciee,+ and 
afew more, cannot be fully defended, and 
must be placed to the account of capricious 
and humorous indulgence. Talking to me 
upon this subject when we were at Ash~ 
bourne in 1777, be mentioned a still stronger 
instance of the predominance of his private 
feelings in the composition of this work, 
than any now to be found in it. “ You 
know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old 3a 
cobite interest. When I came to the word 
Renegade, after telling that it meant ‘ one 
who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,’ I 
added, Sometimes we saya Gowen. Thus it 
went to the press: but the printer had more 
wit than I, and struck it out.’” 

Let it, however, be remembered, that 
this indulgence does not display itself only 
in sarcasm towards others, but sometimes in 
playful allusion to the notions commonly 
entertained of his own laborioustask. Thus; 
“ Grub-street, the name of a strect in London, 
bohonghoe ease by water of small histo- 

rier, and temporary : 
‘whence any mean production ie ealed Grubs 
reel” rapher,a writer of dictioe 
naries, a harmless drudge.” 

At the time when he was concluding his 
very eloquent Preface, Johnson's mind ap. 
pears to have been in auch a state of depres. 
sion, that we camuot contemplate without 


wonder the vigorous and splendid though! 
which so bigidy. distinguish that perio 

ance. “I (says he) may surely be conte 
ed without the praise of perfection, which if 
T could obtain in this gloom of solitude, 






cise is pak” The of 
fended ‘by this severe retiectigm, courulted Mr, Murray, 
hen , to know 

te ‘obtained. I wisbed to have for my 


the use of terms less abstruse than that ‘otic Beem Brcrity, that 
which 4s to be explained, and such terns Elna et bee paage But ema 
cannot always be found. For as nothing sclonables prudent 

can be proved but by supposing something "= Bo ett retained 


oT 

satatiyely kndwn, anc FB ory te —_ 

proof, so nothing’ can be by 
soo, sdmit of definition. 


Use of words too plain to 
{> [3ie ows in hia preface the di of the tech 
pee or bit work aod be sats te shoud be much 


Obiiged to me for definitions of muaical terms for his 
Seat edition, which he did not live to upeciutend. B.] 


2. a 
‘uerigt been, ‘would, with the belp 
of! ‘credulity, have been tata, uation, 
‘by the two lowest of all human 2 for a 

issloner of Excles.” The persons to 
‘whom he alludes were Mr, John Okdminun, aiid George 


Bo 


what would it avail me? I have 

my work till most of those whom IE wished 
to please have sunk into the grave ; and suc- 
cess and miscarriage are empty sounds. 1 
therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, 
having little to fear or hope from cenaure or 
from praise.” That this indifference was 
rather a temporary, than an habitual feeling, 
appears, 1 think, from his letters to Mr. 
‘Warton; and however he may have been af- 
fected for the moment, certain it is that the 
honours which his great work procured him, 
hoth at home and abroad, were very grate- 
fulto him. His friend, the Earl of Corke 
and Orrery, being at Florence, Presented it 
to the Academia Crusca. That Acade- 
my sent Johnson their Pocabulario, and the 
French Academy sent him their Diction- 
naire, which Mr. Langton had the pleasure 


to convey to him. ‘ a 
seem strange, that 
should be ex: 


Yt must undoubted! 
the conclusion of his 
pressed in terms so desponding, when it 
considered that the author was then only in 
his forty-sixth year. But we must sscribe 
its gloom to that miserable dejection of spi- 
Tite to which he was constitutionally subj 
and which was aggravated 4 the deat! 
his wife two years before. £have heard it 
Angeniously cbeerved by « lady of rank and 
elegance, that “his melancholy was then at 
its meridian.” Itpleased Gop to grant him 
almost thirty years of life after this time ; 
and once, whén he was in a placid frame of 
mind, he was obliged to own to me that be 
had enjoyed happier days, and had many 
more friends, since that gloomy bow, than 


~ Tt is a and saying, that “ most of those 
‘whom he wished to please had sunk into the 
grave ;” and his case at forty-five was 
larly unhappy, unless the circle of his 
ae was very narrow. I pave hes 
t, tbat as longevity is generally de. 
sired, and, I tnboes: pesecally expected, it 
would be ‘wise to be continually adding to 
the number of our friends, that the Joss of’ 
some may be supplied by others. Friend. 
ship, “ the wine af life” should, like a well- 
stocked cellar, be thus continually renewed ; 
and it is consolatory to think, that although 
we can seldom add what will equal the ge- 
nerous first-growths of our youth, yet friend- 
ship becomes insensibly old in much less 
time than is commonly imagined, and not 
many yeara are required to make it very 
mellow and it. Warmth will, no 
doubt, make 2 considerable difference. Men 
of affectionate temper and bright fancy will 
coalesce a great deal sooner than these who 
are cold and dull. a 
‘The proposition which I have now endea- 
‘voured to illustrate, was, at a sul 
[tee of his life, the opinion of Johnson 
imself. He said to Sir Jushua Reynolds, 


* Laman does not make new acquaintance 
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as he advances through life, he will soon 
find himself left alone.” A man, Sir, should 
Keep his friendship i» constant repair.” 

‘celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions 
and habits of life were very opposite to his 
but who wasever eminent for literature and 
vivacity, sallied forth with a little Jeu d'Es- 
pit upon the following passage ia his Gram- 
mar o 








‘the English Tongue, prefixed to the 
Dictionary: “ #F seldom, perhaps never, 
begins any but the first syllable.” In an 


ay, printed in “ the Public Advertiser,” 
this lively writer enumerated many instances 
in ition to this remark; for example, 
hed ‘author of this observation inust be a 
man of quick apprehension, and of a most 
comprehensive genius.” 'The position is un- 
doubtedly expressed with too much latitude. 

‘This Bight sally, we may suppose, made 
no great cee on our Lexicographer 5 
for we find that he did not alter the passage 
(ill many years afterwards.* 

He had the pleasure of being treated in a 
very different manner by his old pupil Mr. 
Garrick, in the following complimentary 

“ On Jounson’s Dictionary. 
“« Taux of war with 8 Briton, he'll bolilly ailvance, 
i 
REL ale ees athe ee, 
Pak 
ig Frenchmen may 


th be compar'd ta Locke, Newton, 


them rally their heroes, send forth all their pow'rt, 
‘Thelr verse-roen snd. prosemen, hen match them 
‘First Shakapeare and Milton, lke in the fight, 
Tite put ter stole drama ant op to lignes 
In »» epistles, and ores, would they a 
‘Thelr nutnbers retreat before Dryden and Popes 
And Johason, well axtn'd like a hero of yore, 

Han beat forty Prench,t and wl beat forty more ! 


Johnson this year gave at once a proof of 
his benevolence, quickness of apprehension, 
and admirable art of coniposition, in the as- 
sistance which he gave to Mr. Zachariah 
‘Williams, father of the blind lady whom he 
had humanely received under his roof. Mr. 
Williams had followed the profession of 
physic in Wales; but having a very strong 
propensity to the study of natural ‘philoso- 
phy, had made many ingenious advances to- 
wards a discovery of the longitude, and rc- 
paired to London in hopes of obtaining the 
great parliamentary reward. He failed of 
success; but Johnson having made himself’ 
master ‘of his principles and experiments, 


wrote for him a jet, published in 
quarto, with the sSioving title: * An Ac- 


© In tte third edition, published Jo. 1773, he lef out 

the worus perhaps never, and added the fallowing parse 
¢ sometimes begina mldde or nal ryDablen | 

swords compo ag to eet te derived fiona the 

Tate, ded 

4 The number of the French Academy employed lx 

setting thele language. 


fiat. 47.) 


count of an Attempt to ascertain the Joongi- 
tude at Sea, by an exact Theory of the Va- 
riation of the Mi tical Needle; with a 
‘Table of the Variations at the most remark- 
able Cities in Europe, from the year 1660 to 
1860."[+] ‘To diffuse it more extensively, 
it was accompanied with an Italian transla- 
tiun on the opposite page, which it is sup- 
posed was the work o! Baretti,* an 
(talian of considerable literature, who hav- 
ing come to England « few years before, 
been employed in the capacity both of 

# language-master and an author, and form- 
ed an intimacy with Dr. Johnson. ‘This 
amphlet Johison presented to the Dod- 
leian Library.+ On a blank leaf of it is 
pasted a paragraph cut out of a newspaper, 
containing account of the death and cha- 
racter of Williams, plainly written by John- 


son.t 
In July this year he had formed some 
cf mental improvement, the parti- 





sone 4 
cul jose of which does not a 
But we find in his ™ Prayers and. Medita: 
tions,” p. 25, a prayer entitled, “ On the 
Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of 
living ;" and after it follows a note, * This 
‘study was not pursued.” 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote 
in his Journal the following scheme of life, 
for Sunday: Having lived” (as he with 
tenderness of conscience expresses himself) 
“not without un habitual reverence for the 
Sabbath, yet without that attention to its 
religious duties which Christianity requires; 

“'}, To rise early, and, in order to it to 
go to sleep early on Saturday. 

“2. To use some extraordinary devotion 
in the morning. 

“3. ‘Lo examine the tenor of my life, and 
particularly the lust week ; and to mark my 
advances in religiou, or recession from it. 

“4 To ‘the Scripture methodically 
with such helps os are at band. 

5. 'To go to church twice. 

“6. To read books of Divinity, either spe- 
culative or practical. 

«7. To instruct my family. 

“8, ‘Lo wear off by meditation any world- 
ly soil contracted im the week.” 





fn London, May 3y 1 i 
‘secount of him and ing with the words, 
dutingulshed Gigatarg in ie catchy moy be found ie 

og i the church, ma ‘n 
{he Gentleman's Magasin, for that Sear p 





ton of the stern of 
futtry indefutigable, of conversation inoffensive, patient 
‘fadversty and dbease, eminently sober, temperate, 
and plous;’and worthy to have ended Lie with bettet 


compass, 
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In 1756, Jobnson found that the great 
fame of bis Dictionary had not set him above 
the necessity of “ making provision for the 
day that was passing over him."§ No royal 
or noble patron extended a munificent hand 
‘tw give independence to the man whe had 
conterred stability on the language of his 
country, Wemay feel indignant that there 
should have been such unworthy neglect ; 
but we must, at the same tirtie, congratulate 
ourselves, when we cunsider, that to thir 
very neglect, operating w rouse the natural 
indslence of his constitution, we owe many 
valuable productions, which otherwise, pet- 
haps, might never have appeared. 

[e had apent, during the progress of the 
work, the money for which be had contract- 
ed to write bis Dictionary. We bave seen 
that the reward of his Labour was only Aft 
teen hundred and seventy-five pounds j anit 
when the expense of amapuenses and paper, 
and other articles, are deducted, his clear 
profit was very inconsiderable. I once said 
to him, “I am sorry, Sir, you did not get 
more for your Dictionary.” His answer 
was, “1 am sorry too. © But it was very 
well. ‘The bookséllers are generous liberal 
minded men.” He, upon all occasions, did 
ample justice to their character in this re. 
spect. He considered them as the patrons of 
Uterature ; and, indeed, although they have 
‘eventually been considerable gainers by his 
Dictionary, it is to them that we owe its 
having been undertaken and carried through 
at the risk of great expense, for they were 
not absolutely sure of being indemnified. 

On ithe first day of this year | we find, 
from his private devotions, that he bad then 
recovered from sickness,j and in February 
that his eye was restored to its use.** The 
pious gratitude with which he acknowlelges 
mercies upon every occasion is very ally: 
ing ; 2s is the humble submission which he 
breathes, when it isthe will of his heavenly 
Father to try him withafilictions. As sud 
dispositions ‘become the state of man here, 
and are the true effects of religious disci- 
» We cannot but venerate in Johnson 
‘one of the most exercised minds that our 
holy religion hath ever formed. If there 


} 


este proriion for Une day that was punt Over 
day tat wan panna over 
Bia hate mupents to have Dom a cis Jour 18 great 
‘dutrew: having. been aried for debty on 
ccasion his friend, Samuel Richardson, became 
‘Ste a tscer from Johvwon. to Nd, on that 
BETO ge" Wiener Conazaron- 

Es 


, 





ol. z 
"Apel in this yee Jobeon wrote a letter to De. 
Jauph Warton, In coonquenee Of having Teed 
Pogeh of shat genta newty pat 
‘Geolur aad Writs of Pupe” The oni 


i 





i 
é 
! 
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be any thoughtless enough to suppose such 
exercise the weakness ofa great understand. 
ing, let them look up to Johnson, and be 
convinced that what he so earnestly practis- 
ed must have a rational foundation. 

lis works this vear rere; an abstract ar 

itome, in octave, of his folio Dictionary, 
thd a fow eseuys in 2 monthly publication, 
entitled, “Tae Univensat Visiter.” 
Christouher Smart, with whose unkappy va- 
eillation of mind he sincerely 5 ised, 
was one of the stated undertakers of this 
miscellany ; and it was to assist him that 
Johnson sometimes employed his pen. All 
the essays marked with two asterisks have 
been ascribed to him; but I am confident, 
trom internal evidence, that, of these, nei- 
ther “ ‘The Life of Chaucer,” “ Reflections 
on the State of Portugal,” noran “ Esza 
on Architecture,” were written by him. 
am equally confident, upon the same evi- 
dence, that he wrote “ Farther ‘Thoughts on 
Agriculture "[+) being the sequel of'a very 
inferior essay on the same subject, and 
‘which, thougit carried on as if by the same 
hand, is both in thinking and expression so 
far above it, and so strikingly peculiar, as to 
leave no doubt of its true parent ; and that 
he also wrote “ A Dissertation on the State 
of Literature and Authors,”[+] and “A Dis. 
sertation on the Epitaphs written by 
Pope.”(*; ‘Lhe lest of these, indeed, he af- 
terwards added to bis “ Idler”* Why the 
essays truly written by him are marked in 
the same manner with some which he dit 
not write, I cannot explain; but with defe- 
rence tu those whe have ascribed to him the 
three essays which I have rejected; they 
want all th: characteristical marks of John- 
‘sonian composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and con- 
tribute largely to another monthly publica- 
tion, entitled “Tae Lrrenany Maca 
give, or Unrvensat Review ;"[*] the 
first number of which came out in May this 
year. What were his emoluments from this 
undertaking, and what other writers were 
employed in it, I have not discovered. He 
continued to write init, with intermissions, 
till the fifteenth number ; and I think that 
he never gave better proofs of the force, 
acuteness, and vivacity of his mind, than in 
this miscellany, whether we consider his 
original essays, or his reviews of the works 
of others. The © Prelimin 











hin io the 
comy jon, even so trite a thing as 
plan of a magarine ae 
" His origival eauys are, 

ton fo fe Polite abe of Grea B. 
tains" onthe Militia. Bill? 
 Obattdations on his Britannie Majesty 
‘Treaties with the Empress of Rusla and 
the ve of Heate Cassel :"[4} «* Ob- 
servations on the Present State of Af 


“an Introduc- 
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foire;"[+] and, “ Memoirs of Frederick 
JEL ‘King of Prussia.”[+) In all these he 
displays extensive political knowledge and 
sagacity, expressed with uncommon ene 


and perspicuity, without any of those wor 
ich he sometimes took a pleasure in adopt 
‘tation of Sir Thomas Browne; of 
whose “Christian Morals" he this year 
gave an edition, with his “ Life"[*] prefix- 
ed to it, which is one of Johnson's best bio- 
graphical performances. In one instance 
only in these essays has he indulged his 
Brownism. Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
mentioned it to me, as having at once con- 
vinced him thet Johnson was the author of’ 
the “ Memoirs of the King of Prussia.” 
Speaking: of the pride which the old King, 
father of his , took in being master 
of the tallest regiment in Europe, he saya, 
To review this fowering regiment was his 
daily pleasure; and to perpetuate it was so 
much his care, that when he met a tall wo- 
man he immediately commanded one of his 
Titanian retinue to marry Be tbat they 
‘ight ity.” For this Angto- 
Takin ford grecciyeJohoson had, were, 
the authority of Addison. 
His reviews are of the following books: 
\ Birch's History of the Royal Society;"(t | 
Gray’s-Inn ” Journal j 

















nius of Pope, Vol. 1." [+] “ Hampton's 
‘Translation of Polybius ;” [+] “ Blackwell's 
Memoirs of the Court of Augustus 3” (+7 
Bumels Natural History of Aleypo "Lt 

“ Sir Teac Newton's Arguments 7 
ofa Deity »* [+] “ Borlase's History of the 
Isles of Scilly ;" [+] “ Holme’s Experiments 
on Bleaching ;” Browne's Christian 
Morals;” (+) “ Hales on distilling Se 
Water, Ventilators in Ships, and curing an 
ill Taste in Milk ;" (+) “ Lucas’s Hssay on 








‘Waters;" [+] “ Keith's Catalogue of the 
Scottish Bishope:” (4) «Browne's History 
of Jamaica ;” (+]_* Philosophical ‘Transae- 
tons, Vol. XL" [+] Mrs, Lenox's 


‘Translation of Sully's Memoirs ; (*] 
“ Miscellanies by Elizabeth Harrison ;" {+4 
« Evans's Map and Account of the Middle 
Colonies in America ;” [+] “ Letter on the 
Case of Admiral Byng:* (*] Appeal to 
the People concerning Admiral Byng :” |} 






“ Hanway's Eight Daye’ Journey, and Ks- 

{*) “The Cadet, a Military 
7 3” Lt] “Some farther Particulate 
in Relation 






to the Case of Admiral Byagy 
by a Gentleman of Oxfor Pine 

of the Ministry relat 
gent War impartially examined” [+] 
Eree Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Evil" (5) All these, fom internal evidence, 
were written by Johnson: some of them I 
know he avowed, and have marked them 
with an asterisk accordingly. Mr. Thomas 
Davies, indeed, ascribed to him the Review 
of Mr. Burke's “ Inquiry into the Origin 


(1 
‘tothe pre- 
IA 
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of our [deas of the Sublime and Beautiful ;* 
and Sir Jobn Hawkins, with equal discern_ 
ment, haf” inserted it in his collection of 
Johnson's works: wheress it has no resem- 
blance to Johnson’s composition, and is well 
known to lave been written by Mr. Mur- 
phy, who bas acknowledged it to me and 
many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to John- 
son's political ~, Which has. been 
misrepresent 
power, that his “ Observations on the pre. 
went State of Affairs” glow with as ani- 
mated a spirit of constitutional liberty es 
can be found any where. Thus he begins : 
“'Ehe time ia now come, in which every 
Englishman expects to be informed. of the 
national affairs, and in which he has a right 
to have that expectation gratified. For, 
whatever may be urged by ministers, or 
those whom vanity or interest make the fol- 
lowers of ministers, concerning the neces 
sity of confidence in aur governors, and the 
presumption of prying with profane eyes 
Into the recesses of' policy, it is evident that 
this reverence can be claimed only by coun- 
sels yet unexecuted, and projects suspended 

liberation. But when 2 design has 
in miscarriage or success, when every 
eye and every ear is witness to general dis- 
content, or general satisfiction, it. is then a 
proper time to disentangle confusion and il. 
lustrate obscurity ; to shew by what causes 
every event was produced, and in what ef- 
fects it is likely to terminate ; to lay down 
with distinct particularity what rumour al- 
ways huddles in general exclamation, or 
perplexes by indigested narratives ; t 
whence happiness or calamit 
and whence it may be expected; 
ly to lny before the people what inquiry can 
gather of the past, and conjecture can esti- 
thate of the future.” 

‘Here we have it assumed as an incontro- 
vertible principle, that in this country the 
people are the superintendants of the con- 

luct and measures of those by whom 
vernment i administered ; of the beneficial 
effect of which the present reign afforded 
on illustrious exampic, whan addresses from. 
all parts of the kingdom controlled an au- 
dacious attempt to introduce = new power 
subversive of the crow 
still stron; ‘of his patriotic spi- 
Ht appears in his Feview of an “* Essay on 
‘Waters, by Dr. Lucas,” of whom, after 
describing hia aa aman’ well known to the 
world for his daring defiance of power, when 
he thought it exerted on the side of wrong, 
he thus speaks: “« The Irish ministers drove 
him from his native country by a proclama- 
tioa, in which they charge him with crimes 
uf which they never intended to be called to 
and oj him by methods 
equally irresistible by guilt and innocence. 
“ Let the man thus driven into exile, for 
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having been the friend of his country, be 

received in every other place as a con! 
of liberty; and let the tools of power be 
in time, that they may rob, but can- 

not impoverish.” 

Some of his reviews in this Magazine are 
bee short accounts of the pieces noticed, 
I mention them only that Dr. John- 
son's opinion of the works may be known; 
but many of them are examples of ela- 
criticiem, in the most masterly style. 
Inhis review of the “ Memoirs of the Court 
of Augustus," he has the resolution to think 
and speak from his own mind, regardless of 
the cant transmitted age to age, in 
lise of the ancient Homans. Thus: “I 
not.why any one but a schoolboy in 
his declamation should whine over the Com 
monwealth of Rome, which grew great only 
by the misery of the rest of mankind, ‘The 
‘Homans, like others, as soon as they grew 
rich, grew corrupt; and in their corruption 
sold the lives sn freedocs af thessed ves, 
and of one another.” Again, “ A people, 
who while they were poor robbed mankind ; 
and, as soon as they became rich, robbed one 
another.” In his reviews of the Miscellanies 
in prose and verse, published by Etizabeth 
Harrison, but written by many hands, he 
gives an eminent proof at once of his ortho. 
cy and candour. “ The suthors of the 
essays in prose seem generally to have imi- 
tated, or tried to imitate, the vopiousness 
and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe, iis, how. 
ever, is not all their Eines Sey ave la- 
boured to add to her brightness of imagery, 
her purity of sentiments. The poets have 
had Dr. Patie before their eves! a writer, 
who, if he stoud not in the first class of ge- 
nius, compensated that defect by a ready 
heation of his powers to the promotion of 
Piety. The attempt to employ the orm: 
ments of romance in the decoration of rel 
gion, was, I think, first made by Mr. Hoyle’ 
fartyrdom of Theodora ; but Boyle's philoso- 
phical studies did not allow him time for the 
cultivation of style: and the completion of 
the great design was reserved for Mrs. Rowe. 
Dr. Watis was one of the first who taught 














the Dissenters to write and speak lke other 
men, by shewing them that elegance might 
consist with piety. They would have both 


done honour to a better society, for they had 
that charity which might well make their 
failings be forgotten, and with which the 
whole Christian world wish for communion, 
‘They were pure from all the heresies of an 
age, to which every opinion is become a fi- 
vourite that the universal church has hither- 
odie praise th general interest of 
a. lise the: int ‘man- 
Kind requires to be'given to writers who 
tease and do not corrupt, who instruct and 
Go net weary. Bot to them all human eulo- 
gies are vain, whom I believe applauded by 
angels, and numbered with the just.” 






a 


iis defence of tea against Mr. Jonas 
Hanway’s violent attack upon that elegant 
and popular beverage, shews how very well 
& man of genius can waite uyon the slightest 
‘subject, when he writes, as the Italians eay, 
con amore : I suppase no person ever enjoyed 
with more relish the infusion of that fragrant 
leaf than Johnson. The quantities wi 
he drank of it at a’ hours were so great, 
that his nerves must have been uncommonly 
strong, not to have been extremely relaxed 
by such an intemperate use of it. He assured 
me, that he never felt the least inconve- 
nience from it ; which is a proof that the 
frult of his constitution was rather a too 
grat tension of fibres, than the contrary. 
ir. Hanway wrote an angry answer to 
of his Essay on Tea, and 
Johnson, after a full and deliberate pause, 
made a reply to it; the only instance, 1 be- 
lieve, in the whole course of his life, when 


Johnson's review 








he condescended to 0 any thing that 
was written agai I suppose, when 
he thought of any of his little antagonists, 


he was ever justly aware of the high senti- 
ment of Ajax in Ovid : 


4 Inte tulit pretium jam mune certartois hujas 
‘GuiScuit victor er mesa Cerise fre" 
Met. xiii 19. 


But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid 
himself 20 open to ridicule, that Jokinson's 
animadversions upon his attack were chiefly 
to make sport. 

‘The generosity with which he pleads the 
cause of Admiral Byng is bighly, to the 
honour of his heart and spirit. Though 


Polaire affects to be witty upon the fate of he: 


that unfortunate officer, observing that he 
‘was shot “pour encourager lex autres,” the 
nation has long been satisfied that his life 
‘was sacrificed to the political fervour of the 
times. In the vault Jelonging to the Tor- 
ri family, in the church of Southill, in 
Bedfordabire, there is the following Epi- 
taph upon his monument, which I bave tran- 
wert 





Pall Martyr to political 
* Penecation, 
‘March 14 the Year 1757: 
Whe ‘and Loyalsy 





3 any 
quizy into the Origin of Evil” Jenyas was 
Possessed of lively talents, and a style emi- 
nently pure and easy, and could very 
pily play with a light subject, either in prose 
‘or verse; but when he speculated on that 
most diffcult and excruciating question, the 
Qrign of Bea, he “ ventured far beyond his 

,? and, accordingly, was exposed by 
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Joknson, both with seute argument and 
brilliant wit. I remember when the late 
‘Mr. Bicknell’s humorous performance, en- 
titled “The Musical Travels of Joel Col- 
Tyer,” in which a slight attempt is made to 
Tidicule Johnson, was ascribed to Soame 
Jenyns, “Ha! (said Johnson) I thought 1 
had given him enough of it.” 

triumph over Jenyns is thus described 
by my frien’ Br. Courtenay in his“ Poet 
ical Heview of the lite 


such merit, that, had I not 

with a very Kind and partial notice in it, T 

should echo the sentiments of men of the 

first taste loudly in ite praise: 

«" When spectous sophiets with 
‘The source of evi ten 


ls ‘Pope: 
‘Though metaphyiles spread the 
Stes a eis et a 
a ledge massks, and poluts the way 
Walter ie teching Gaiters Jones Sasa, 
[re the dite tare drdpe fro Yi fee Rend? 
This year Mr. William Payne, brother 
of the respectable bookseller of thet name, 
published “ An introduction to the Game 
of Draughts,” to which Jobnson contributed 
a Dedication to the Earl of Rochford,[*} and 
a Prefuce,{*) both of which are admirably 
ada] to the treatise to which they are 
prefixed. Johnson, I believe, did not pla: 
at draughts after Jeaving College, b: whieh 
he suffered ; for it would have afforded him 
an innocent soothing relief from the melan. 
choly which distressed him so often. Ihave 
ard him regret that he had not learnt to 
play at cards; and the game of draughta 
we know is peculiarly calculated to fix the 
attention without straining it. There is a 
composure and gravity in draughts which 
* Some time after Dr. Johnson's death there red 
mi ‘an iUiberal and pete 










Dear 
the’ sorry for itt 
for he was then Become io avowed, and (os my Lord 

of a serious convertion with 


be found fo retort. hocordinglys i nnd aa 
east ops moe the ple Bat by an 
‘Shiver, fn terms by no means sotl, xa noch ea weston 
Provocation aly cbuhd jury 
“EPITAPH, 
 Propored fora creature not quite dend yet, 
“Morey ok ly nanos 
i, petulant pod m 
inaearence 
A rsighty Geoton, at this Of allem d, 
‘Svluna rong erle gramp the urchin equeerd. 
Ful ba fant me moiphey Benloe att 
mm 
Fron unh ant feted hr expitog mec 
‘Rnd Bice at Joumeon wid Islet poce put * 


Aas. 4B} 


insensibly franquillizes the mind ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the Dutch are fond of it, as they 
are of smoking, of the sedative influence of 
which, though he himself never smoked, he 
had a high oginion.* Besides, there is in 
dranghts'some exercise of the facultice; 
and, accordingly, jon wishing - 
fy the subject in’ his Dedication With what 
is most estimable in it, observes, “ Triflers 
yeay find or make any thing 2 trifle: but 
since it ia the great characteristic of a wise 
mun to see evebta in their« ‘causes, to obviate 
consequences, and ascertain contingen 
your hip will think nothing a rife by 
which the mind is inured to caution, fore- 
sight, and circumapection.” 

‘As one of the little occasional advantages 
which he did not disdain to take by his pen, 
as a man whowe profemion was literature, 

e this year accep! a guinea from Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, for weit x introduc- 
tion to “The London Chronicle,"an evening 
newspaper ; and even in so slight a perform 
ance exhibited peculiar talents. This Chro- 
nicle still subsists, and from what I observed. 
when E was abroad, has a more extensive 
{ne Hoglsh Rewapapers: Tras eonstaptly 

e net twas 
read by Johnson himself and it is but just 
to observe, that it has all along been distin- 

sense, securacy, modera- 
ion, and delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has 
been communicated to me by the Reverend 
‘Dr. Thomas Campbell, who has done him- 
self considerable credit by his own writings. 
“Sitting with Dr, Jolinson one _morni 
alone, he saked me if I had known Dr. Mad- 
den, who was the author of the premium. 
ucheme+ in Ireland. On my answering in 
the affirmative, and also that I had for some 

ears lived in his neighbourhood, &. he 

of me, that when I returned to Ire- 
land, 1 would endeavour to procure for him 





em of Dr. Madden's, * Boulter’s 
fonument.’t ‘The reason (said he) why I 
wish for it, i8 this: when Dr. Madden came 


# Jouraa! of & Tour, to the Hebrides, i eat. p. 48. 
{te sve Colage af Dublin, four 
tons of the students are held in exe various 


tbed branches of Utermture and science: and. 
‘books inpressed with the: 
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to London, he submitted that work to my 
castigation; and I remember ¥ blotted a 
great many hnes, and might have blotted 
Isny more vithout making the poem 
worse.§ However, the Doctor was very 
Thani, and very generous, for he gave me 
ten guincas, shich to me at that ti 


‘eum. 
'_ He this year resumed his acheme of giv- 
ing an edition of Shakepeare with 
He iam proposals of corsidersbe length. 
in which he ahewed that he perfectly w 
knew what a variety of research such an 
undertaking, required ; but his indolence 
ented him from pureuing it with that 
ligence which alone can c 
tered fucts, that genius, however acute, pee 
netrating, and fuminous, cannot discover 
by its own force, “It is remarkable, that at 
time his fancied activity was for the 
moment so vigorous, that he promised his 
work should be published before Christmas, 
1757. Yet nine years elapsed before it saw 
the light. His in bringing i 
hhad been severe and remittent : 
we may almost conclude that the Cesarian 
tion was performed by the knife of 
uurehill, whose upbraiding satire, I dare 
say, made Johnson's friends urge him to des- 


fime was a 


t those seat- 





About this period he was offered a living 
of considerable value in Lincolnshire, if he 
were inclined to enter into holy orders. It 
was a rectory in the gift of Mr, . 
the father of his much-valued friend. But 
he did not accept of it; partly I believe 
from a conscientious motive, being per- 
suaded that his temper and habits rendered 
him unfit Se oe assiduous and familiar 

instruction of the vulgar and ignorant 
which he held {2 been foment dey me 
MAN ¢ BN cause his love of 
Toon Life was oo Serong that he would 
have thought himself an exile in any other 
lace, particularly if residing in the country. 
er would wish to see his thoughts 


that subject di in their full 
face, ay porte the Raventurers Number 
In 1757, it does not appear that he pub. 
Vahed any’ thing, exeopt time of thowe nrti- 
clesin the Literary which have 
been mentioned. ine, 
Johnson ceased to write in it, gradually de. 
clined, though the popular epithet of Andi 
palioan was added to it3 and July, 1708, 


eM unaey an Soe 


i pie, are im cyte pM Maan, he 
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it, expired. He probabl fed a part mow how much you deserve in my opinion 
UphiPebatepeavetiis yeat'and he distited fom all the lovers of study, and how mnach 


a speech on the subject of am address to the 
"Throne, after the expedition to Rochfort, 
which was delivered by one of his fri 
T now not in what public meeting. Tt is 
inted in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Detober, 1785, a5. his, and beare’ sufficient 
suarks of authenticity. reel 
e favour fx. Joseph 
Walker, of the , Dublin, I have 
obtained a i 


of letter from 
Tohnson to the venerable wuther of Dis- 
sertations on the History of Ireland.” 
“To CHARLES O'CONNOR, ESQ" 
“5a, 
“ Laave lately, by the favour of Mr. 
want of Ireland, and 
a prosecution of 
your design, Sir William Temple com- 
Plains that Ireland is less known than any 
other country, as to its ancient state. ‘The 
natives nea ‘had Haale eau, and little 
encouragement inquiry ; 
not, knowing the language, have 


ability. 

‘eg Thave long wished that the Irish lite- 
rature were cuftivated.+ Ireland is known, 
iy aod a to have been once the seat of 









nities of to be farther informed 
of the revolut ‘& people so ancient, and 
once 


‘0 illustrious. 
“What relation there is between the 
‘Welsh and Irish language, or between the 


language of Ireland and that of Biscay, de- 
serves inquiry. these provincial’ and 
anert tongues, it seldom happens that 


more than one are understood 
man and, therefore, it seldom hry 
a fair comparivon can be made. 
will continue to cultivate this kind 
ing, which has too long lain neglected, and 
which, if it be suffered toremain in oblivion 
for another century, may, perhaps, never be 
i ‘As I wish well to all useful un- 
dertakings, I would not forbear to let you 


yy any one 


pleasure your work haa given to Sir, your 
most ol 


“* And most bumble servant, 
“ Sam. Jousaox.” 

“* London, April 9, 1757." 
“TO THE REVEREND MN. THOMAS WARTON, 

“Dean Bm, 

Da. Mansi of Padua learned gen- 

and good Latin poet, has a mind to 

see Oxford. “I have given him a letter to 
Dr. Huddesfard,t and shall be glad if you 
will introduce him and shew him any thing 
in Oxford. 

“Tam printing my new edition of Shaks- 


peare. 
“T long to see you all, but cannot conve- 
niently come yet. You might write tome 


now and then, if you were good for any 
thing. But § honores mutant mores. Pro- 
fessors for their friends. I shall certainly 
complain to Miss Jones.|_ Iam, youre, &<. 


“Sam. JOHNsON, 

* (London,] June 21, 1757. 

« Please to make my compliments to Mr. 
Wise.” 

Mr. Burney bering enclosed to him an 
extract from the review of his Dictionary in 
the Bibliothéque des Savans,@ and a list of 
subscribers to his Shaki which Mr. 
Burney had procured in Norfolk, he wrote 

wing answer: 
“TO MR. BURNEY, IN LYNNE, WOMYOLK. 

“sa, 


“Taat I may shew myself ecnsible of 

ee favours, and not commit the same 

& second time, I make haste to anawer 

the letter which I received this morning. 

‘The truth is, the other likewise was re- 
ceived, and I wrote an answer: but bei1 

desirous to transmit you some 


am 
receipts, I waited till I could find a conve- 
nieut conveyance, and day was passed after 


day, till other things drove it from my 
thoughts; yet not 80, but that I remember 
with great pleseure your commendation of 
my nary. Your was welcome, 
ot only because I believe i 

but because praise has been very scarce. A 
man of your candour will be surprised 
Itell you, that among all my acquaintance 





Now, of Inte, Vico-Chancellar.” 
+" Mr. Warton was elected Profesor of Poetry, at 


1 Mint Jones ived at Oxford, and was often of oar 
‘She waa x very fend pub- 
2 volume of pocoes en’ the whol, was & 
moet agrecable, and smiable woman, he was 
titer to the River Jones, Chanter of Chiat 
Church cathedral at Oxford, and Johnaon used to call 
hher the Chantrase. I have heard him often address Ret 
‘thi passage from “IL Pawuznoso 2 
1 heh Chantras, of the woods smenge 
died unmarried.” 
"Tome ii p. a 


tat 49.) 
there were only two, who upon the publica- 
Hoe of my book did not. endeavour to de- 
press me with threats of censure from the 

lic, or with objections learned from 
jose who bad learned them from my own 
preface. Youra is the only letter 
Will that 1 have received s though, in 

ct) i somethii 

1am prom hing from 


« How niy new edition® will be received 
I know not; the subscription haa not been 
yery jouccesful. shall publih about 


fare! 
fel to can direct me how to send pro- 
als, should wish that they were in such 


“T remember, Sir, in some of the first 
letters with which you favoured me, you 
mentioned your lady. May I inquire her 
her? In return for the thvours which you 
have shewn me, it is not much to tell you, 
that I wish you and her all that can con- 
duce to your happiness. 1 am, Sir, your 


« And most humble Servant, 
“Sas. Jouxson.” 

+ Gough Square, Dec. 94 1787." 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as 
- easy and it a state of existence, as 
constitutional unhappiness ever permitted 
him to enjoy. 

“TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT Lano- 
TON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Deanger Sin, 

“1 wust have indeed slept very fast, not 
te have been awakened by your letter. 
None of your suspicions are true: T am not 
much richer than when. you left me; and, 
‘what is worse, my omission of an answer to 
your first letter will prove that I am not 
imuch wiser. But I go onasI formerly did, 
designing to he some time or other both rich 
and ‘wise; and yet cultivate neither mind 
nor fortune. Do you take notice of my ex- 
ample, and lear the danger of delay. 

en I was as you are now, towering in 
confidence of twenty-one, little did I ‘sus- 
‘that I should be, st forty-nine, 

now am. 

* But you do not seem to need my sdmo- 
nitlen. You ure busy i acquiciag and in 
communicating knowledge, and while you 
are studying, enjoy the end of study, bj 

ing others wiser and happier. I was 





much pleased with the tale that youtold me { 
who have gach 


of being tutor to your sisters. 
nosisters nor brothers, look with some degree 
ofinnocent envy on those who may be said 
to be born to friends; and cannot see, with- 
out wonder, how rarely that nstive union 
is afterwards It sometimes, in- 
of 


hay that some supervient cause 
discord may oterpower this original 
Of Shakspears. 
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amity ; but it seems to me more frequently 
thrown away with levity, or lost by negli- 
genre, than destroyed by injury or violence. 

fe tell the ladiea that wives make 
good husbands ; I believe it is a more cere 
tain position, that good brothers make good 


“<T am satisfied with your stay at home, 
as Juvenal with his friend’s retirement to 
Cume : I know that your absence is best, 
though it be not best For mae. 


“ Quamvis digrewa yeterls confurns sented 
Taudo tamen vaculs quod scdem figere Cumis 
Destinet, atque unum clvem donare Biblia.” Hk 2 


“ Langton is a good Cuma, but who must 
be Sibytla? Mrs. in as wise as 
Sibyl, and as ; and will live, if my 
wishen can proitiog life, tli che shail in tans 
beasold. But she differs in this, that she 
has not scattered her precepts in the wind, 
at least not those which she bestowed upon 


you. 

“The two Wartons just looked into the 
town, and were taken tosee Cleone, where, 
David+ says, they were starved for want of 
gompany to keep them warm. David and 

joddy$ have had a Bew quarrel, and, I 
think, “cannot conveniently quarrel any 
more. ‘Cleone’ was well acted by all their 
characters, but Bellamy left nothing to be 
desired. I went the fint night, and sup- 
ported it as well 2s I might; for Doddy, 
you know, is my patron, and I would not 
desert him. The play was very well recei- 
ved. Doddy,, after the dan was over: 
went ev it the st agen an 
cried at the diottese of poor Clesie, 

“ Thave left off housekeeping and, there. 
fore, made presents of the game which you 
were pleased to send me. “Che pheasant { 

ve to Mr. Richardson,§ the bustard to Dr. 

wrence, and the pot I placed with Misa 
Williams, to be eaten by myself. She de- 
sires that her compliments and good wishes 
may be accepted by the family ; and I make 
the same request for myself. 

Mr. Reynolds has, within these few days, 
raised his price to twenty guincus x head, 
and Miss is much employed in miniatures, 
Tnow not any body lelse] whone prospes 
rity has increased since you left them. 

& Mi is to have his ‘Orphan of 
cee ei rtaneres 

Bu . could tel 
of any great good to which Twas appro 
ing, but at present my io not 

ight me; however, I am always 
pleased when I find that you, dear Sir, re- 
member 


“Your affectionate, bumble servant, 


“ Sam. Jomnsow.” 
Jan. 9, 1758" 
Me. 
Mr the anthor of Cleone, 
‘Mr. Samuel Richardson, author of Claria 


“TO MR BURNEY, AT LYNNE, NORFOLK. 

“ta, 

Youn kindness is so great, and my claim 
to any particular regard from you 90 little, 
that I am at a loss bow to express my sense 
of your favours ;* but Tam, indeed) auch 
lensed to be thus distinguished by 

“Tam ashamed to tell you that my 
Shakapeare will not be out eo goon as T pro- 
mised my subscribers: but Tdid not pro- 
tise them ‘more than I promised mysele 
it will, however, be published before sua. 
mer. 

“'L have sent you « bundle of 
wiucht think, Zo not protets andre Shan T 
Eave hitherto performed. I have printed 
many of the plays, and have hitherto left 
very few passages’ unexplained ; where I 
am quite at a loss, I conless my ignorance, 
which is seldom done by commentators. 

“T bave, kewise, enclosed twelve re- 
ccipts ; not that ¥ impose upon you the trou- 
ble of pushing thena, with thore impartunity 
than may seem proper, but: that you ma 
rather haye more than fewer than you 
want, ‘The propo you will dteminate 
ts there shall be an opportunity. 1 once 
printed them x, Jeng in the Chronicle, 
ind some of my fiends (I believe Mr. Mur’ 

17, who. formerly wrote the Gray's-Inn 

fournal) introduced them with a splendid 
encomium. 

“Since the Life of Browne, Y have been 
a little en, , age time to time, a a 

ite) , but not vi itely. 
inave not the collection by me, aad therebore 
cannot draw out a catalogue of iny own 

but will doit, and. send it. Bo not 

uy them, for Twill gather all those that 

have ony thing of mine in them, and send 

them to Mrs. Burney, as « small token of 

gratitude for the regard which she is pleased 

fo bestow upon mer I am, Sir, your most 
a 


“ And most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounsox.” 
London, March 8, 1758." 

Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with 
the following memorandum, which I take 
the liberty to insert in his own genuine 
style. I love to exhibit sk of my il- 
lustrious friend by various eminent hands. 

“ Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a 

ital, bad an int 





drunk tes with him, and was introduced to 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Wiliams. After 
dinner, Mr. Johnsun proposed to Mr. Bur- 
ney tw go up with him into bis which 
being accepted, he there found about five or 
nix Greek ‘fulios, a deal writing-desk, and a 
chair aud a half Johneon giving to his 








4 This letier was ap answer to one, in which was ex- 
Gleick x dealt forthe payinent of some subscriptions to 
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are, where he dined and of lengua’ ‘He tereibes 
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guest the entire seat, tottered himself on 
One with only three legs and onearm. Here 
he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams's his. 
tory, and shewed him some volumes of his 
already printed, to prove that 
he was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney’s 
ing the first volume, at the Merchant 
Venice, he observed to him, that he 
seemed to be more severe on Warburton 
O poor Tib. ! (said John~ 
ocked down to my 
3 Warburton stands between me and 
him,’ "But, Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) you'll 
have Warburton upon your bones, Won't 
you? *No, Si "Il not come out: he'll 
only Ain his den.’ ‘But you think, 
Sir, thet Warburton is a superior critic to 
Theobald” ‘0, Sir, he'd make two-and- 
fifty Theobalds, cut into slices! The worst 
of arburton i that be kas tage fora 
i searing, there’s nothing to 
al? Mr. jurney then asked him Whether 
he had seen the letter which Warburton 
had written in answer to a pamphiet ad- 
Gressed ‘to the most impudent man alive.’ 
He answered in the negative. “Mr. Burney 
told him, it was supposed to be written by 
Mallet. ‘The controversy now raged be- 
tween the friends af Pope and ae pa 
and Warburton and Mallet were the leaders 








of the several Mr. Burney asked 
him then if he seen Warburton’s book 
inst Bolingbroke’s Philosophy ? ‘ No, Sir; 





have never read Bolingbroke's impiety, 
and therefore am not interested about its 
confutation." ” 
pertodion paper enced Tee feeen (4 

er, ent “Tar Inver,” 

Which came out every Saturday in a “radi 
ner called “"Fhe Universal Chroni- 
cle, or Weekly Gazette,” published by N 
. essays were continued till 
April 5, 1760. Of ane hundred and three, 
their total number, twelve were contributed 
by his friends ; of which, Numbers 33, $4, 
and 96, were written by Mr. Thomas War 
ton; No. 67, by Mr. Langton; and No. 76, 
79, and 82, by Sir Joshua Reynolds: the 
‘words of No. 82, “and pollute 
bis canvass with deformity,” being added by 

Johnson ; 2s Sir Joshua informed me. 

The Ipuez is evidently the work of the 
same mind which produced the Rampiza, 
but has less budy and more spirit. Tt has 
ter facility 
He describes the miseries of 
idleness, with the lively sensations of one 
who has felt them; and in his private me. 

a ear tho ek im diigence "f 
“ rear to learn diligence.” 
Many of these excellent esoaya were wnitieh 
ax hastily asan ordinary letter. Mr. Lang- 
ton remembers Johnscn, when on a visit at 
Oxford, asking him one evening how long it 








+ Prayers and beditatlons, p. 3), 


tat, 49.) 


was till the post went out; and on 

told about half an hour, he 

«Then we shall do very well.” He upon 
this instantly sat down and finished an 
Idler, which it was necessary should be in 
London the next day. Mr. .on bavi 
rignified a wish tu read it, “ Sir, (said he,) 
you shall not do more than I have done 
magsell” Hl then folded it up, and sent it 
off, 

‘Yet there are in the Idler several papers 
which shew as much profundity of thought, 
and labour of language, as any of this great 





man’s writings. No. 14, “ Robbery of 
time ;” No. 24, “ Thinking ;" No.41,« Death 
of a friend ;” No. 43, “ Flight of time ;* 





No 51, “ Domestic greatness unattainable ;” 
No. 52, “ Self-denial;" No. 5t,* Actual, 
how short of fancied, excellence ;” No. 89, 
“ Physical evil moral good ;” and his con- 
cluding paper, on “ The horror of the last,” 
will prove this assertion. I know not why 
a motto, the usual trapping of periodical 
papers, is prefixed to very few of the Idlers, 
‘as [ have heard Johnson commend the cus- 
tom: and he never could be at @ loss for 
one, his memory being stored with innume- 
rable passages of the classics. In this series 
of essays he exhibits admirable instances of 
grave humour, of which he had an un. 
common share. Nor on some occasions 
he represued that power of sophistry which 
he possessed in so eminent a degree. In 
1, he treats with the utmost contem} 
inion that our mental faculties de- 
pend, in some degree, upon the weather; 
an opinion, which they who have never ex- 
peri ita truth are not to be envied, and 
of which he himself could not but be sen- 
sible, as the effects of the weather npon him 
were very visible, Yet thus he declaims: 
“ Surely, nothing is more reproachful to a 
being endowed with reason, than to resign 
its powers to the influence of the air, and 
Jive in dependance on the weather and the 
wind for the only blessings which nature 
has put into our power, tranquillity and 
benevolence.—This distinction of seasons is 
pooguced only by imagination o on 
luxury. To temperance, every day 
bright; and jour is propitious to dili- 
He that’ shall resolutely excite his 
faculties, or exert his virt will soon 
raake himself superior to the seasons; and 
may set at deflance the morning mist and 
the evening damp, the blasts of the east, and 
the clouds of the south.” 

‘Alas! it in too certain, that where the 
frame has delicate fibres, and there is a fine 
sensibility, ‘such influences of the air sre 
irre le. He ie ae rola bid 

leflance to the tl and all other 
bodily disorders” Sach ‘oastig of the mind 
is false elevation. 


1 ehtnk the Romans call it Stoiciarn.” 
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But in this number of his Tdler his spints 
seem to run riot; for in the wantonness of 
his disquisition he forgets, for a moment, 
even the reverence for that which he held 
in high respect ; and describes “ the atten- 
ipo watch the bots Po bee ee 
¢ looks of a being, an 
foolish as himselt . 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical ges. 
ture or action is not, surel; test of trut 
yet we cannot help admiring bow well it 
is adapted to produce the effect which he 
w “ Neither the judges of our laws, 
nor the representatives cf our » would 
be much affected by laboured gesticulations, 
or believe any man the more because he 
rolled his eyes, or putfed his cheeks, or 
spread abroad ‘his arms, or stamped’ the 
found, or thumped bis breast oF turned 

ais eyes sometimes to the ceiling, and some- 
times to the flow 

A casual coincidence with other writers, 
or an adoption of a sentiment or image 
which bas been found in the writings of 
another and afverwards appears in the mind 
8s one’s own, is not unfrequent. ‘The rich- 
ness of Johnson's fancy, which could supply 
his page abundantly “vt all occasions, anil 
the sti of his “memory, which at once 
detected the real owner of any thought, 
made him less liable to the imputation of 

itis than, perhapa, any of our writers. 
in the Idler, bowever, there is » paper, in 
which conversation is assimilated to » bowl 
of punch, where there is the same train of 
comparison as in a poem by Blacklock, in 
his collection publisted in 17563 in which 
& parallel is ingeniously drawn between 
human life and that liquor. It ends, 

SE ae anaes 

What harm in driaklog cam there be, 

Since puch snd iife a) well agree? 

‘To the Idler, when collected in volumes, 
he added, beside the Eesay on Epitaphs, and 
the Dissertation on those of Pope, an stay 
on the Bravery of the English commoit 
Soldiers. He, however, omitted one of the 
ioe papers, which, in the folio copy, is 

ane 


“TO THE REV. MR, THOMAS WARTON, 


“Dean Sim, 
“Youa bond yy 





















my poem were very 
acceptable. ou will be so kind a8 
to continue your searches. It will be 
table to my work, and suitable to your pro- 
fessorship, to have something of yours in the 
notes. you have given no directions 
about your name, I therefore put it. 
I wish your brother would take the same 
‘A commentary must arise from 
the fortuitous discoveries of many men in 


"= This paper may be foumd ta, Stockdale supple~ 
mental folie of JOhnsod's Bbxelaneous Piocex 








devious walks of literature. Some of your 
remarks are on plays ee ee but 
T purpose to sdd an Appendix of Notes, so 
Ghat nothing covseetoo late 

ive yourself too much uneasiness, 
dest Sir, oct the loss of the papers.* The 
logs is nothing, if nobody hes found them ; 
nor even then, perhaps, if the numbers be 
known. You are not the only friend that 
hos had the same mischance. You may 
repair your want out of a atock, which is de- 
posited with Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-Hall ; 
or ont ofa parcel which I have just sent to 
‘Mr. Chambers, + for the use of any body 
that will he so kind as to want them. Mr. 
Langtons are well; and Miss Roberts, 
whom I have at last brought to speak, ‘pon 
the information which you gave me, 
she had something to say. Tam, &. 

“Sam. JOnNsON.” 
London, April 14, 1758." 


“70 THE SaME. 

“Dean Sra, 

“You will receive this by Mr. Baretti, 
a gentleman particularly entitled to the 
notice and kindness of the Professor of 
pocsy. He has time but for ashort stay, 
and will be glad to have it filled up with a3 
auch as he can hear and see. 

“In recommending another to your fa- 
your, I ought not to omit thanks for the 
Kindness which you have shewn to myself, 
Have you any ‘more notes on Shakspeare ? 
I shall be gl of there. isbead tis tad 

see your sometimes,. 
is as exalted Py Bis stature. I am half 
afraid of him ; but he is no less amiable than 
formidable, He will, if the forwardness 
of his spring be not blasted, be a credit to 
you, and to the University. He brings 
some of my plays § with bim, which he has 
my permission to shew you, on condition 
‘ou will hide them from every body else. 

amu, dear Sir, &c. 

“ Sam. Jomnson.” 

[London,] June 1, 1758" 

“ 70 BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, oxronD. 
Deaa Sin, 
“Tuoven I might have expected to hear 
you, upon your entrance into a new 
state of life at 2 new place, yet recollecting, 
(not without some degree of thame,) that { 

v spon an old account, I 
think it my part to write first. This, in- 
deed, 1 do not only from com but 
from interest ; for, living on in the old way, 
Tam very glad of & correspondent ao capable 
ay to diversify the bours. You 


oe 








Part of the impceesion of the Sb which 
f dokmmom conducted acs, st guntabed by eas 
aciptioa, "This edition came tut i as" 
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novelties bout 


have, at t, too man: 
m me to drive 


you, to Bed aay help 
along your time, 

+} know not any thing more pleasant, or 
more instructive, than to compare experi« 
ence with expectation, or to ter fr 
time to time the difference between idea 
and reality. It is by this kind of observa~ 
fion thet we grow dally lees Kable to be 

i inte ‘ou, who are very capable 
of ttlpting faturity, and raising phan- 
toms before your own eyes, must often have 
imagined to yourself an ueademical life, and 
have conceived what would be the manners, 
the views, and the conversation, of men 
devoted to letters ; how they would choose 
their companions, how they would direct 
their studies, and how they would regulate 
their lives. Let me know what you ex- 
pected, and what you have found. “At least 
record it to yourself before custom has re- 
conciled you to the scenes before you, and 
the disparity of your discoveries ‘to ‘your 
hopes has vanished from your mind. ‘It is 
arule never to be forgotter, that whatever 
strikes strongly, should be described while 
fhe first impression remains fresh upon the 


Sir, to 
therefore ‘should willingly 
ost wil 

feave to do more than send my com 
to Mr. Warton, and tell you that { am, 
« Sir, most ately, 

© Your very humble servant, 
“Sax. JonNsoN.” 





«* Jone 98, 1758." 


“To BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANG- 
TON, NEAR SPILSRY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


*Dzaz Sin, 

“T anouun be sorry to think that what 
engrosses the attention of my friend, sho 
ave no part of mine. Your mind is now 
full of the fate of Dury ;{| but his fate is 
past, and nothing remains but to try what 
Feflection will suggest to mitigate the ter- 
rors of a violent death, which {a more for- 
midable at the first glance, than on a nearer 
and more steady view. A violent death ts 
never very painful; the is, 
Ieee it should be unprovided But fa man 
can be supposed to make no provision 
for death in war, what can be the state that 
would have awakened him to the care or 
futurity ? When would that nian have 
prepared himself to die, who went to seek 

without preperation? What then 
¢an be the reason why we lament more 
him that dies of 4 wound, than him that 


1 Alcumde Dury of the fint reg 
kaw 








iat, 50.) 


dies of a fever ? A man that languishes with 
disease, ends his life with more pain, but 
with leu virtue: he leaves no example to 
his friends, nor bequeaths any honour to hia 
descendants, The only reson why we la- 
ment a Soldier's death, is, that we think he 
might have bved longer; yet this cause of 
sch, wich are pote, passonatcly bee 
which are not so 

wailed. The truth is, that every death is 
violent which is the effect of accident ; every 
death, which ia not gradually brought on 
by the miseries of age, or when life is extin- 
ished for any other reason than that it is 
it out. He that dies before sixty, of a 
cold or consumption, dies, in reality, by & 
violent death; yet his death is borne with 
patience, only because the cause of his un- 
timely end is silent and invisible. Let us 
endeavour to see things as they are, and then 
inquire whether we ought to complain. Whe- 
ther to see life as it ia, will give us much 
consolation, T know not; but the consola- 
tion which is drawn from truth, if any there 
be, is aolid and durable: that which may be 
derived from error, must be, like its original, 
fallacious and fugitive. I am dear, dear 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. JouNsoN.” 
Sept, 21, 1756." 


In 1759, in the month of January, his 
mother died at the great i of ninety, an 
event which deeply affected him ; not that 
« his mind had acquired no firmness by the 
contemplation of niortality ;"* but that his 
reverential affection for her was not abated 

reara, as indeed he retained all his tender 
fings even tu the latest period of his life. 
have been told, that he regretted much his 
not having gone to visit his mother for seve- 
ral years, previous to her death. But he 
was constantly engaged in literary Isbours 
which confine’ hint te Londons and though 
he had not the comfort of sceing his 
parent, he contributed liberally to her sup- 
Pe 














“70 Mas, JOHNSON, DE LICHFIELD} 

« fonouaxp Mapas, 

“ Tux account which Miss [Porter] gives 
me of your health, pierces my heart. Gop 
comfort, and preserve you, and save you, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

“I would have Miss read to you from 
time to time the passion of our Saviour, and 
sometimes the sentences in the communion 
Service, ,beginning—Come tunto ms, all ye 





Hewkirs Lite of Johns, 
Since the publication of i third edition af hie 
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oo 
that travel and are heavy laten, and I will give 


you rest. 

“T have just now read a physical book. 
which inclines me to think that a strong in. 
fusion of the bark would do you good. ‘Do, 
dear Mother, try it. 

“ Pray, send loaf Ag blessing, and for- 
give all that I have done amias to you, And 
whatever you would have done, and what 
debts you would have paid first, or any 
thing else that you woul! direct, lot Mise 
put it down; f shall endeavour to obey 


you. 

‘T have got twelve 
but unhappily am at a foss how to sendit to- 
night. IFT cannot send it to-night, it will 
come by the next post. 

“ Pray, do not omit any thing mentioned 
this letter. Gon bless you for ever and 
Yam, your dutiful’ Son, 

Sam. Jonsrso: 


ineast to send you, 


in 
ever. 





Jom. 13, 17585 
“TO MISS PORTER, AT MRS. JOHNEON'S, 
1% LICHFIELD. 

“My Daan Mus, 

“1 rnivx myself obliged to you beyond 
all expression of gratitude for your cure of 
my dear mother, Gon grant it may not be 
without success. Tell Kitty, that I shall 
never forget ber tenderness for her mistress. 
Whatever you can do, continue to do. My 
heart is very full. 

“ F hope you received twelve guineas on 
Monday. {founda way of sending them 
means of the Post-master, after 1 4 
ten my letter, and hope they came safe. I 
will send you more ina few days. Gop 
bless you all. I am, my dear, your most 
obliged and most humble servant, 

“Sam. Jonxson.” 
+" Sam. 16, 1750." 
“ Over the leaf is a letter to my Mother.” 
“Daan Honounap Motuae, 

“Your weakness afflicts me beyond what 
I am willing to communicate to you. I du 
not think you unfit to face death, but I know 
not how to bear the thought of losing you. 
‘Endeavour to do all you tea] for yourself. 
Eat as much as you can. 

ray often for you; do you pray for 
have nothing to add to my last 
‘Lam, dear, dear Mother, 
“ Your dutiful Son, 
“Sam, Jonxsow.” 


nef 
letter. 


+ Jape 16, 17502" 
ix of these twelve guiness Johnson 
At. i Allen, the Printes. ee Haw: 
ek 
alstake for 1709, 20 
tye had ined 


sritnoue i. 
Fes Charter, sv. Johnson's mal-servant. 
Mucisarion’, fon e's Suuiay, Oar ine 
Se ae oe 
2 Oct Ht, Rook my leave for ever oft 








a 


“To MRE. JONSON, IN LICHFIELD. 

“Duar Hoxovasp MotsEx, 

« L vean you are too ill for long letters ; 
‘therefore I will only tell you, you have from 
me all the regard that can possibly subsist 
im the heart.“ I' pray Gop to bless you for 
evermore, for Jesus Christ's sake. en. 

“ Let. Miss write to me every post, how. 
ever short. 

“TI am, dear Mother, your dutiful Son, 

“Bas, Jonxaox.” 

+ Jann 18, 1730." 

“49 M188 PORTER, AT MRS. JOmNSON's, 
IN LICHFIELD. 

“Daan Muss, 

“T wit, if it be possible, come down to 
you. Gopgrant I may yet {find} my dear 
mother breathing and sensible. Do not tell 
her, lest I disappoint her. If I miss to write 
next post, am on the road. Tam, 

« My dearest Miss, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jouxsoy.” 





6 Tate 20, 17500" 
on the other side” 

“Dean Howovaxn Morezs,* 

« Neste our condition nor your cha- 
rncter inake it fit for me to aay muich. You 
have been the best mother, and lieve 
the best woman in the world. I thank yoa 
for your indulgence to roy and beg forgive. 
resi of all that T have done iil, and all that 
Thave omitted to do well-+ Gop grant you 
hia Holy Spirit, and receive you to ever- 
lasting happiness, for Jesus Christ's sake 
Amen, Lord Jesuu receive your spirit. 
Amen. iam, dear, dear Mother, 

“ Your dutiful Soo, 
“ Sax. Soussow.* 





Jam. 20, 1750." 
“To Miss PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 


“You will conceive my sorrow for the 
loca of my mother, of the 
she were to live again, surely I should be- 
huve better to her. But she is happy, and 
what 1s past is nothing to her; and for me, 
since I cannot repair my faultsto her, 1 hope 
repentance will efface them. J return you 


and all those that have been good to her my 
sincerest thanks, and pray Gop to repay 
you all with infinite advantage. Write to 


‘me, and comfort me, dear child. I shall be 
Riad likewise, if Kitty will writeto me. I 


+ {Se, Prayer which be com this occe- 
sunt! Rimigiay Conv marcel Pater io phases 
pre life fy unto me the sorrow which { 


» T have omitted to do kindly. 


‘Bin, te later eee cee 
Babine mrs gene indo 
Sete see yiiteedisg baad 
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jt mother. If Surge 


(1759, 


shall send a bill of £20 in a few days, which 
I thought to have brought to my mother s 
but Gon suffered it not. I bave not power 
‘or composure to say much more. Gop bleas 
‘you, and bless us all. Tam, dear Mise, 
“Your affectionate humble servant, 
“Sax, Jonson.” 





« Jan. 23, 1758", 


Soon after this event, he wrote his “ Bas- 
setas, Paince or Apyssinza;"(*] con- 
cerning the publication of which, Sir John 
Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, instead 
of having taken the Toute to inform him 
self with authentic precision. Not to trou- 
ble my readers with ition of the 
Knight's reveries, I have to mention, that 
the late Mr. Strahan the printer told me. 
that Johnson wrote it, that with the pro- 
fits he might defray the expense of his 
mother’s funeral. and pay some little debts 
which she bad left. He told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he composed it in the even- 
ings of one week,§ sent it to the press in 
portions as it was written, and had never 
Since read it over[| Mfr Strahan, ‘Mr. 
Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it 
for a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid 
him twenty ve pounds more, when it came 
toa second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have 
been received for compilations, and worka 
requiring not much more genius than com- 

lations, we cannot but wonder at the very 
low price which he was content to recerve for 
this admirable performance ; which, though 
he had written nothing else, would have 
rendered his name immortal in the world of 
Kterature. None of his writings have been 
$0 extensively diffused over Europe ; for it 
has been translated into most, if not all, of 
the modern languages. This Tale, with alt 
the charms of oriental. imagery, and all the 
force and beauty of which the English lan. 
is capable, leads us through the most 
important scenes of human Life, and shews 
us that this stage of our being is full of 
“ vanity and vexation of spirit.” To those 
who look no farther than the present life, 
or who maintain that human nature has not 
fallen from the state in which it was created, 
the instruction of this sublime story will be 
ofnoavail But they who think justly, and 
feel with strong sensibility, will listen with 
eagerness and admiration to ite truth and 
wisdom. Voltaire’s Caine, written to 





refute the system of Optintism, which it hea 
accomplished with brilliant success, 1s won- 
derfully similar in its plan and conduct to 


Johnson's RasseLas ; insomuch, that I have 


$ [Mrs. Johnson probably died on the 20th or the Set 
of. and was buried on the day this letter way 





Flat. 60. 


theard Johnson say, that if they had not been 
published so closely one after the other that 
there was not time for imitation, it would 
have been in vain to deny that the scheme 
of that which came latest was taken from 
the other. Though the proposition illustra- 
ted by both these works was the same, 
namely, that in our present state there is 
more evil than good, the intention of the 
writers was very different. Voltaire, I am 
afraid, meant only by wanton profaneness 
to obtain a sportive victory over religion, 
and to discredit the belief of a superintend- 
ing Providence: Johnson meant, by shew- 
ing the unsatisfoctory nature of things tem. 
poral, to direct the hopes of man to things 
eternal Rasselas, us was observed to me 
by a very accomplished lady, may be con- 
sidered a3 a more enlarged and more deeply 
philosophical discourse in prose, upon the 
interesting truth, which in his “ Vanity of 
‘Human Wishes” he had so successfully en- 
in verse. 

‘The fund of thinking which this work 
contains is such, that almost every sentence 
of it may furnish a subject of long medi- 
fetion, "Fein uot sella’ If g year pames 
without my having read itthrovghs and at 
every perusal, my admiration of the mind 
which produced it is so highiy raised, that I 
can scarcely believe that I had the honour 
of enjoying the intimacy of such a man. 

T restrain myself from quoting 
from this excellent work, or even refe 
to them, because I should not know what to 
select, or, rather, what to omit. I shall, 
however, transcribe one, asit shews how well 
he could state the arguments of those who 
believe in the aypearance of departedspirits; 
a doctrine which it isa mistake to suppose 
that be himself ever positively held : 

“Tf all your fear be of apparitions, (said 
the Prince,) I will promise you safety : 
is no danger from the dead: he that is once 
buried will be seen no mare. 

“ That the dead are seen no more, (said 
Imlac,) I will not undertake to maintain, 
against the concurrent and unvaried testi- 
mony of all ages, and of allnations. There 
is fo people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and 
believed. This opinion, which prevails as 
far aa human nature is diffused, could be. 
come niversal only by its truth; those that 
never heard of ‘one another, would n not have 
agreed in x tale which nothi tex; 
lence can make credible. "hat it is doubeed 
by single cavillers, can very little weaken 
the genetal evidence; and some who deny 
it with thelr tongues, confess it by their 


‘Notwithstanding my high admiration of 

I wilt not maint that the “ mor- 

hid melancholy” 5 Joke's conetiuiten: 
many not, a] ve made li to 
Tim move imei end unhappy ee i ge- 
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nerally ia; for I am sure that he had less 
enjoyment fom it than T havo, | Yet, 
whatever additional shade his own perticu- 
Jar sensations may have thrown on his ree 
Presentation of life, attentive observation 
and close inquiry have convinced me, that 
there is too much reality in the gloomy Bie 
ture. The truth, however, is, that we Judge 
of the happiness and misery of life. diffe fo 
ently at different times, ling to the 
Sate of our changeable ‘fame always 
remember # remark made to me by a 'Tur- 
kish lady, educated in France: “ Ma foi, 
Monsicur, notre bonheur depend de la 

que notre sang circule.” ‘This have I learnt 
from a pretty hard course of experience, 
and would, hon sincere benevolence, im- 
press upon’ all who honour this book with a 
Pee ee ne a Steady conviction 13 
al at the fe is an imper- 
fect state, and only'a passage to a better, i 
we comply with ivine scheme of pro- 
gressive improvement; and also that it is a 
part of the mysterious plan of Providence, 
that intelleétual beings must “ be made 
perfect through ‘suffering ;* there will be a 
continual recurrence of disappointment and 
uneasiness. But if we walk with bope in 
“ the mid-day sun” of revelation, our tem- 
per and disposition will be such, that the 
comforts and enjoyments in our way will 
be , while we patiently support the 
inconveniences and pains. “After much 
speculation and various reasoning, Lacknow- 








ledge myself convinced of the truth of Vol- 
taire’s conclusion, “\Aprés tout, c'est un monde 
But we must not think too 

lye 


where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise,” 
cts, more than poetically 
tivate, under the commani 
Lea, “+ ta théorie des sensations 
as Mr. Burke once admi- 





‘The effect of Rasselas, and of Johnson"s 
other moral tales, is thus beautifully illus. 
trated by Mr. Courtenay : 

“ Ragnhild ti 
ye ii in er 
‘Asoll efurd Same kad emootha the deep, 
‘When round the bark the swelling surges sweep."* 

It will be recollected, that during all this 
year he carried on his Ipxen,t and, no 





© Literary and Moral mee of Johnson. tt 
ards coltel into volumes, thit it was sited grist 


Trial by variow publibers of newapepery 208 
San, earch ther Pa rons i pate 
op to thr anal woes for the Univeral 
oem of words thas che os 
ier perhape, more pomp Od 
manded. 

i Londoo, Jan. % 1780. Apvanrianwee, Tie 
proprietors of the paper entitled ‘The Idler,” haviag. 


om 
doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, in 
hin edition of Shaksjeare, ts howeren carriat 
from that liberality which never failed, 


when cailed ‘to assist other labourers: 
i "Did tsoe to tninalete fur 


Book.” [+] : 

An inquiry into the state of coun. 
tries wad an object, that seems st all times 
to have interested Johneon. Hence Mr. 

jewbery found no great difficulty in per- 
suading him to write the Introduction {*} 
to. collection of voyages and travels pub- 
Tished by him under the title of « 
World Di 2 the first volume of 
which apy this year, and the remain- 
mg volumes in subsequent years. 

would ascribe to this year the following 

letter to a son of one of his carly friends at 
Lichfield, Mr. Joseph Simpson, Barrister, 
and author of a tract entitled “ Reflections 
on the Study of the Law.” 


“70 JosErH s1MPsON, E80. 
“Duan Siz, 
“Youn father’s inexorability not only 
ves but amazes me: he is your father; 
ie was always accounted a wise man; nor 
do I remember any thing to the disadvan- 
tage of his good nature; but in his refusal 
toassist you there is neither good nature, 
fatherhood, nor wisdom. It is the 
of good nature to overlook faults which have 
already, by the consequences, punished the 
delinquent. It is natural for afather to 
think more favourably than others of his 
children; and it is always wise to give as. 
sistance, while a little help will prevent the 
necessity of greater. 
found that thove cusays are inserted in the newspspers 
earthen Geer ce meee 
BSS to the publdhersed tow coections, that Re 
patleodly they have hitherto endured these 
inade tous by contempt, they have now 
jure the no longer. They 
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“If you married imprudently, ‘you mis- 
At your own hazard, atan ege when 
had a right of choice. It would be 

Tora ies mat might ‘not chon kia ore 

wife, who has a right to plead before the 

Judges of his country. 

«Tf your imprudence has ended in diffl. 
culties “and inconventences, you are your. ° 
self to support them; and, with the help of 
a Kittle better health, you would support 
them and conquer them. Surely, that want 
which accident and sickness produces, is to 
be su inf every region of humanity, 
though’ there were neither friends nor i 
thers in the world. You have certainly 
from your father the highest claim of cha- 
rity, though none of right : and therefore I 
would counsel you to omit no decent nor 
manly degree of importunity. Your debts 
in the whole are not large, and of the whole 
but a small part is troublesome. 
debts are like small shot ; they are rattlin, 
om every slide, and can scarcely be escaped 
without « wound: great debts are like can- 
non; of loud nolse, but ttle danger. ‘You 
must, fheretore, be Cate = 

y debts, thet you may have leisure, 
bai security, to dhvgie with the rest. 

Neither the great nor the little debts dis. 

gitee you. | Tam aure you have my estoens 

them an the opti with which you endure 

art 1e Bf with which you endure 
them T wish my exteea oould be of niors 
use. I have been invited, or have mvited 
to several parts of the kingdom ; 

ll not incommode my dear Lucy by 

to Lichfield, while her present 

is of any tee to her. I hope, in a few 

rs, to be at leisure, and to visite. 
i 1 shall fly is matter of no impor 

tance. A man unconnected is at home 
every where; unless he may be said to be 
at home no where. { am sorry, dear Sir, 
that where you have parents, a man of your 

merits should not have a home. I wish I 

could give it you. 1am, my dear Sir, 

“« i yours, 
Sam. Jounson.” 

‘He now refreshed himself by an excure 

sion to Oxford, of which the fallowing short 
teristical notice, in his own words, is 
++ee 08 now making tea 


a 


es 


rice, which I had disused for oye fred 


I have to Vansittart* cl _— 
over the wall, but he hss refused me. An 
har my hands till they are sore, 
at Dr. King’s specch."+ 

'® Dr. Robert Vensittert, of tha and 
te ‘of that name in Berkshire, He was eminent 
for worth, and moch esteemed by 


Bat, 50,) 


His servant, Francis Barber, hav- 
ing left him, and been some time at sea, 
not pressed as has been supposed, but with 
his own consent, it appears from’a letter to 
John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smollett, that 
his muster Kindly interested himself in pro. 
curing his release from a state of life of 
which Jobneon always expressed the ut- 
most abhorrence. He said, “ No man will 
be w sailor who has contrivance enough to 

t himself into » jail; for being in a ship 
is being in a jail, with the chance of bei 
drowned.”* “And at another time, « 
man in a jail has more room, better food, 
and commonly better company.”+ ‘The let- 
ter was as follows: 





“Daan Sia, Chelsea, March 18, 1759. 

“ T am again your petitioner, in behalf of 
that great Cuatcg of iterstare, Samuel 
Johnson. His servant, whose name 
is Francis Barber, has been pressed on board 
the Stag Frigate, Captain Angel, and our 
lexicographer great distress. He says, 
the buy is a sickly lad, of adelicate frame, 
and particularly subject toa malady in his 
throat, which renders him very unfit for his 
Majesty's You know what matter 
of animosity the said Johnson bas 
you: and I dare say you desire no other op- 
portunity of reeenting it than that of la 

im under an obligation. He was hum 

enough to desire my assistance on this oc- 
casion, though he and I were never cater- 
cousins; and I gave him to understand 
that I would make application to my friend 
Mr. Wilkes, who, vs by his interest 


with 

sure the discharge of bis lacquey- 
It be superfluous to say more on the 
subject, which I leave to your own conside- 
ration; but I connot let slip this opportu- 
nity of declaring that I am, with the most 
inviolable esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 
“ ‘Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 


“T. Smovtert.” 


Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has 











* Journal of s Tour to the Hebrides, 34 edit. p. 196, 


hid, ps 251, 

‘in Diy frat edition this word was printed, Chues, ss 
Se appears, in one of Mr. Wiker's ‘and I 
anlouudverted on Dr. Smoliett’s foe Which 


verted on 
et roe propitlate the mares of that ingenious and bene. 
oleae gentleman, | Cuca “was certainly «mistaken 

Cuan, tha title of the sovereign of Tartary, 
{Which la well aprlied to Jobneom, the Monach of Lite 
atures and wax an epithet familiar to Smollett. See 
‘ stoderick Random,” chap, 68. Por this correction Yam, 


% end iterary 
sequirements eocprd well widh his respectable pedigree 
ohare 


york, the au by Nar, Abercrombie of 
‘with the copy of a letter written by Dr. 

Joba Aciortiong, te ports fo Dr, Stull at 
rhs tf he fs Beach Pate We hard to my fran 
ww agro he puted ‘of yours asking some 
him ta behalf of somnekody for whom 
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acted, as a private itleman, with most 
pate ihenli: spoiled to his friend Sir 
Jeorge Hay, then one of the Lords Com. 
missioners of the Admiralty; and Francis 
Barber was discha |, a8 he has told me, 
without any wish of hisown. He found his 
eld master in Chambers in the Inner Tem- 
ple, and returned to his service. 

‘What particular new scheme of life Johns 
son had in view this year I have not disco- 
vered; but that he meditated one of some 
sort, is clear from his private devotions, in 
which we find,§ “ the change of outward 
things which Fam now to make ;” and, 
“Grant me the of thy Holy Spirit, 
that the course which I am now beginnin, 
may proceed according to thy laws, and en 
in the enjoyment of thy favour.” But he 
did not, in fact, make any external or visi 
ble change. 

At this time there being coeapetion: 
oe the architects of London to be em- 
ployed in the building of Blackfriars-bric 
@ question was very warmly agitated whe- 
ther semicircular or elliptical arches were 

ible. ign offered by a 








s regard 
Mr. Gwyn induced him to engage 
controversy against Mr. Mylne 3] and after 





f and Meditations, pp. 30 and 40 
See Mornin tn stom 2 So el oS, 
vulgarly, but significantly, 
inidst. an. ceventatious 





ing fyom s_person emitently shilied 
ane the principles of architectUre, abavers 


to Of questions drawa up by hicoself, 
2 zing of ques wa up by 
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‘being at considerable 3 to study the 
subject, he wrote tired several Tettars in 
the Gazetteer, in opposition to bis 

Af it should be remarked, that this was a 
controversy which lay quite out of John- 
a way, ey it be reoeiered, that after 

is employin, ywers 0 

and eloquence upon a sutject which he bad 
studied on the moment, is not more 
than what we often observe in lawyers, who 
a8 Quicyuid agunt hemines is the matter of 
law-tuits, are eometimes obliged to pick up 


a temy knowledge of an art or science, 
of which they understood nothing till their 
brief was delivered, and appear £0 be mach 


pees it. a like manner, members of 
jalature frequently introduce and ex. 
patiate upon subjects of which they have 
informed themselves for the occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote “ an Address of the 
Painters to George III. om his accession to 
the Throne of these Kingdoms," [+] which 
no monarch ever ascended with more sin. 
cere congratulations from his people. Two 
generations of reign princes bad prepared 

eir minds to rejoice in having agai 
King, wlio gloried in being “born a Briton.” 
He also wrote for Mr. tti the Dedica- 


tion (+] of his ftalian and English Dietion- and 


ary, to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy- 
Extraordinary from Spain at the court of 
Great Britain. 


Johnson was now either very idle, or very 
busy with his Shakspeare ; for I can find 


‘no other public composition by him 
i Introduction to the Prooedings of the 
Committee for clothing the French Prison. 


ere ;[*] oneof the many proofs that he was dignant 


ever awake to the calls of humanity; and 
an account which he gave in the Gentle- 
ran’s Magazine of Mr. Tytler’s acute and 
able vindication of Mury Queen of Scots-{*] 
‘The generosity of Johnson's feeling shines 
forth in the following sentence: * Tt has 
now beeu fashionable, for near half a cen- 
tury, to defume and vilify the house of 
Stuart, and to exalt and magnify the reign 
of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found few 
apologists, for the dead cannot pay for praise; 
and who will, without reward, oppose the 


(is ately, lapaat, 0d sky etractune, which as 
that quarter, poust wonder at'voch an unjust and 
‘tempered censure; 


‘uate, whether this Delgo be not one of the mort 
‘ornaments dom, As to 


Ha 
i 
@ 
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tide of popularity ? Yet there remaine still 
among us, not wholly extinguished, «neal 
for truth, a desire of estab hing right ia 
ition to fashion.” 
this year I have not discovered a sin- 
vate letter written by him to any of 
is Fronds, It should seem, bowever, that 
he had at this period a tloating intention of 
writing a history of the recent and wonder 
ful suctesees of the British arms fn all quar- 
tera of the globe ; for among his resolutions 
oF memorandums September 16, there is, 
Send for books for Fist. of War." How 
much is it to he regretted that this inten= 
fon was not fulfilled! His majestic expres- 
sion would have carried down to the latest 
ity the glorious achievements of hia 
fountey, with the same fervent glow which 
sy produced ou the mind at the time, He 
would have been under no temptation tode- 
viste in any degree from truth, which he 
held very sacred, or to take a licence, which 
al divine told me once seemed in a 
conversation jocularly vo allow to historians. 
“There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and 
consecrated lies, For instance, we are told 
that on the arrival of the news of the unfor- 
tunate battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, 
every eye was in tears. Now we know 
that no man eat his dinner the worse, but 
there should have been ull this concern; and 
tosay there was (smiling), may be reckuned 
* Thi rete, Sie. Murp having though 
is year, Mr. wing ought 
himaelf” illtreated by’ the Reverend. Dr. 
Franklin, who was one of the writers of 
s"The Critical Review,” published an ine 
t vindication in * A’ Poetical Epistle 








to Samuel Johnson, A.-M.” in which he com- 
pliments Johnson in a just and elegant 
inanner + 
sean: Serco tea 

a ; 
Woven Arecrsopoat Kuster 
Sey, powechal Sokieon, whence thy vere Mt fraught 
Swlteo much grace nach encegy of cuoughes 





Whether thy Jermsan lvtruct the age 

Tn chaster nuzobere, and pew-pows hi rage 

cfr zoe acc alan! too ate, 

Ber tonocence exchnng'd for guilty state: 

Whatwer you write, en i 

‘Tiyy orvous patie prec every sou 
iowrvous pinto prem, . 

‘Wile harmo gives reprure to the whole” 


Again, towards the conclusion : 


*"Thou theo, my friend, who see'st tho: as atrif 


‘In which some demon bids me plunge my life, 

To the Aonian fount direct my feet, 

‘Sey, where the Nine thy lonely meet? 
Trets o hyea he tare roms 
7-4 eat caarcogtaat 

Teach bright page sone truth portant a 

re, 

And bid to future thes thy Hasnier live.” 


T take this opportuntty to relate the man 
ner in which an acquaintance first com- 
meaced between Dr. Johnson and Mr. 


© Prayers and Meditations, p42. 
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Murphy. During the publiestion of “The “ro atwxxr LawaTON, Esa. at Lava- 


Groy’sInn Journal,” 2 periodical “pay ‘TON, REAR EPILABY, LIXCOLNSHIRE. 
which was successfully carried on by Mr. |, 
Murphy, slone, when a very young: Deas Sin, 


man, 
he bappened to be in the country with Mr. _ “ You, that travel about the world, have 
Foote; and having mentioned that he was more materials for letters, than I who sta 
obliged to go to London in order to get at home: and should, therefore, write wi 
ly for the press one of the numbers of frequency equal to your oportunitie, 
that Journal, Foote said to him, ‘You should be glad tohave all Fugland wurveyod 
need not goon that account. Here is a by you, if you would impart your obser- 
French magazine, in which you will finda vationsin narratives as agreeable as your last, 
very pretty oriental tale: translate that, Knowledge is always to be wished to those 
aids send it to your print ‘Mr. Murphy, who can communicate it well, While you 
having read, the tale, was highly plessed have been riding and running, and seein the 
with it, and followed Foot vice. When tombs of the learned, and the camps of the 
be returned to town, this talé was pointed valiant, I have only stayed at home, and in- 
out to him in The Rambler,” from whence tended todo great things, which I have not 
it had been translated into the French ma- done Beau} went sway to Cheshire, and 
azine ‘Ms. Murphy then waited upon has not yet found his way buck. Chambers 
Johnson, to explain this curious incident, passed the vacation at Oxford. 
His talents, literature, and gentleman-like “Iam very sincerely solicitous for the 
manners, were soon perceived by Johnson, preservation or curing of Mr. "3 
and a friendship was formed which was ne- sight, and am glad thet the chirungeon at 
ver broken. Coventry gives him so much bope. Mr. 
Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious matn- 
ration of the cataract is a vulgar error, 
po Giyhen Mr. Murphy fret became, acquainted with that it may ibe recieved AB are it : 
1, Jobson was about f-O08 yours notion deserves to be «onsi- 
de a Reieheteli, Jone sol, bnew dered; T doubt. whether tbe univermlly 
nie ‘eccount of this gentleman, published recently true; but if it be true in some cases, and 
fer bis donth, he te reported to have sud, that “he those cases.can be distinguished, it may save 
io pitied ee ietJonucs long and uncomfortable delay. 
hing Rambler.” in 6 subsequest  “ Of dear Mrv. Langton you gave me noac- 
Tinta Yohecan wll te founds asikieg i COUNT: which is the less friendly, as you know 
ig ncorrectnees of Mr. Nutphy’s Wemory bet 78 think of ery ane bow sanich E 
emartion above interest myself in ber | suppose 
aby marae inate chee wana you told hey of my pinion, ad itkewin 
unded. He to'have been eight years it was not followed; however, I 
periaaier teatime belierettoberghe | 
luction, did not ay “Tet me hear from you agsin, wherever 
ic you are, or whatever you are doing ; whe- 
ther you wander or sit still, plant trees or 
make Rustics,t play with your sisters or muce 
alone; and in return I will tell you the suc- 
ve perigikal pe cess of Sheridan, who at this inétant is play- 
pe It continued t Be published Hing Cato, and has already played Richard 
" twice. He had more company the second 
than the first night, and will'make, 1 be 
lieve, a good figure in the whole, though 
his faults seem to be very many; some of 
“prune leon. iy natural deficience, and some of laborious 
are not abexys dated on the days when they ‘ffectation- He has, J think, no power of 
feo that the moo prefixed to the assuming either that dignity or elegance 
as tale, obecuris cera inveicens, which some men, who have little of either in 
isa repud Mr Merny Giiaee Techeesee common bife, can exhibit onthe stage. Hig 
om Johnton receniy after the pubiieation ofthis aura: voice, when strained, is unpleasing, and 
Ree a ees tear Src ae ise When low is notalways heard. ‘Hencemsto 
‘we find the fullowing A 3 think too much on fhe audience, and tums 
‘Redes, why may Dot 4 perian rather choose an alr his face too often to the galleries. 
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Pempour dksions ie up by metaphor, Top Rot commence tll towards the and of this year, 1M 
See digi by Zoo Ke ine Mange. towers, hed ay ake Satori Ts 
Antended or be cd that the euthor, when De 
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myself I have nuthing to say, but that I have 
hitherto lived without the concurrence of! 
‘amy own judgement ; yet I continue to flat 
‘ter myself, that, when you return, oe will 
find me mended. I do not wonder that, 
where the munastic life is permitted, every 
order finds votaries, and every monastery 
inhabitents. Men will submit to any rule, 
‘by which they may be exempted from the 
tyranny of caprice and of chance. They are 
glad to supply by external authority their 
‘own want of’constency and resolution, and 
court the government of others, when long 
experience has convinced them of their own 
inability to govern themselves. Lf I were 
to visit Italy, my curiosity would be more 
attracted by convents than by palaces; 
though I am afraid that I should exe 
pectation in both places equally disappoint. 
ed, and life in both places supported with 
impatience and quitted with reluctance. 
‘That it must be so soon quitted, is a power- 
ful remedy against impatience ; but what 
shall free us frum reluctance ? ‘Those 
have endeavoured to teach us to die well, 
have taught few to die willingly: yet I 
‘cannot but hope that # good life might end 
at last in a contented death. 

“ You see to what a train of thought I 
am drawn by the mention of myself. Le! 
me now turn my attention upon you. I 
hope you take care to keep an exect journal, 
and to ster all occurrences and observa- 
tions ; for your friends here expect such a 
book of travels as has not been often seen. 
‘You have given us good specimens in your 
letters from Lisbon, I wish you had staved 
longer in Spain, for no country is less 
known to the rest of Europe ; but the quick. 
ness of your discernment must make aniends 
for the celerity of your motions. He, that 
knows which ‘way to direct his view, sees 
much in @ little time. 
are to me very often, and I will not 

lect to write to you; and I may, per- 
haps, in time, get soencthing to writer at 
least, you will know by my letters, wi 
ever ‘de they may have or want, that I 
continue to be your most affectionate 


friend, 
“San. Jouxsos.” 
 ULeodon,] June 10, 2761." 
Kaunedy, Rector of Bradley in Derbychir, 
ry Rector in ire, 
ina putty of ‘very courtly elegance, » De- 
dication to the King [*] of that gentleman's 
work, entitled * A complete System of As- 
tronomical Chronology, unfolding the 
‘He had certainly looked at 
work before it was printed ; for the con- 
Seng rae ant 
“+ Fhus have I endeavoured to free Beli. 
gion and History from the darkness of a dis- 
ted and uncertain chronology from dif 
Reulties which have hitherto sy insu 
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Lies, 


, bd darkness which no luminary of 
has hitherto been able to dissipate, 
I have established the truth of the Mossical 
by evidence which no transcription 
can corrupt, no negligence can lose, and no 
interest can pervert. I have shewn that 
the universe witness to the inspira. 
tion of ite historian, by the revolution of ite 
orbs and the succession ott sensone shat 
the stare in their courses fight against incredu- 
lity, that the works of Gon give hourly 
confirmation to the /aw, the and the 
gospel, of which one day telleth another, and 
‘one night certifieth another ; and that the va- 
lidity of the saered writings never can be 
denied, while the moon shall increase and 
wane, and the sun shell know his going 
down.” 
He this year wrote also the Dedication [+] 
to the Ear] of Middlesex of Mra, Lennox’s 
Female Quixote,” and the Preface to the 
* Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition."[+] 
‘The following letter, which, on account 
of ity intrinsic ‘merit, it would have been 
unjust both to Johnson and the public to 
have withheld, was obtained for me by the 
solicitation of my friend Mr. Seward + 


“50 Dm, stauxToN, (NOW SIR GEORGE 
STAUNTON, BAHOXET.) 








** Dean Sta, 
“I MaKe haste to answer your kind let- 
ter, in hope of hearing again from you be- 


youleave us. I cannot but regret that 
a man of your qualifications should find it, 
necessary to seek an establishment in Gua- 
duloupe, which if'a peace should restore to 
the French, J shall think it some alleviation 
of the loss, that it must restore likewise Dr. 
Staunton to the English. 

“It is a melancholy consideration, that 
eo much of our time is necessarily to be 
spent upon the care of living, and that we 
can seldom obtain ease in une respect but 
by resigning it in another yet 1 suppose 
we are by this dispensation not less happy 
in the whole, than if the spontaneous boun- 
ty of Nature poured all that we want into 
our hands. A few, if they were left thus to 
themselves, would, perhaps, spend their 
Hime in laudable pursuits s hut the greater 

would yy e quiet of enc 
Miher! er, if the want of olber subjects, 
would prey upon themselves. 

“ This, however, is our condition, whick 
we must improve ant as wecan; ang 

we cannot choose always our place 
of residence, we may in every place find r- 
tional amusements, and possess in every 
place the cumforts of piety and a pure con- 














ph is undoubtedly of his science. 


“In America there is little to be observed 
except natural curiosities. ‘The new world 
must have many vegetables and animals 
with which philosophers are but little ac. 
qusinted. hope you will furnish yourself 


Bet. 62.) 


with some books ‘of natural history, and 
sore glasses and other instruments’ of ob- 
servation. ‘Trust as little as you can to re- 
port; examine all you can our own 
feraes. I do not doubt but yur will be able 
to add much ta knowledge, and, perhaps, to 
medicine, Wild nations trust to simples ; 
and, pertaps, the Peruvian bark is not the 
only specific which those extensive regions 
may avord us. 

| Wherever you are, and whatever be 
your fortune, be certain, dear Sir, that you 
carry with you my kind wishes ; and that 
whether you return hither, or stay in the 
other hemisphere, to hear that you are 
happy will give pleasure to, Si, 

Your most alfectionate humble servant, 

“Sam, Jonnsow.” 

"Funes 1, 1708." 

A lady having at this time solicited him 
to obtain the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
patronage to have her son sent to the Uni- 
versity, one of those solicitations which are 
too frequent, where people, anxious for a 
particular object, do nut consider propriety, 
or the opportunity which the persone whom 


they solicit have to assist them, he wrote to 
her the following answer; with a of 
which Iam favoured by the Reverend Dr. 


Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, Cam- 


“Mapam, 

“1 gore you will believe that my delay 
in answering your letter could proceed only 
from my unwillingness to destroy any hope 
that you bad formed. Hope is itself'a spe- 
cles of happiness, and, perhaps, the chief 
happiness which this world affords: but, 
Tike all other pleasures immoderately en- 
pret the excesses of hope must be expisted 

y pain; and expectations, improperly in- 
dulged, must end in diseppointment. “If it 
be asked, what is the improper expectation 
which it is dangerous to indulge, experience 
will quickly answer, that it is such expecta- 
tion ‘as in dictated not by reason, but by 
desire ; expectation raised, not by the com- 
RaoT 08 irrences of Lite, but by the wants of 

ie eX; it; an expectation juires 
ape expectant; an experts tat Fd 
and the general rules of action te bel cen, 

“ When you made your tome, 
you should have considered, Madam, what 
Yyou were asking. You ask me to solicit a 
great man, to whom I never spoke, for a 
young person whom I had never seen, upon 
a sy 
Imowing to be ‘true. There is no reason 
why, amongst all the great, T should choose 
to ‘mupplicate the Archbishop, uor why, 
among al} the possible objects of his bounty, 
the Archbishop should choose your cou. I 
kuow, Msdam, how unwillingly conviction 
igadmitted, when interest oj it; but 
surely, Madam, you must allow, that there 
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ition which I had no meang of much 


‘Tol 
is no reason why that abould be done by me, 
which every other man may do with equal 
reason, and which, indeed, no man can do 
properly, without some very particular rela. 
tion both to the Archbishop and to you. If 
I could help you in this exigencé by any 
‘means, it would give me pleasure; 
this proposal is #0 Very remote from 
usual methods that 1 cannot comply with 
it, but at the risk of such answer and suspi- 
cions as I believe you donot wish me to yn- 


«"Thave seen your son this morning; he 
seems a pretty youth, and will, perhaps, 
find sume better friend than J can procure 
him; but though he should at last miss the 
University, be may still be wise, useful, and 


happy. Tam, Madam, your most humble 
servant, 
“ Sau. Souxsow.” 
+ Sune 6 1762" 


“TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MILAN. 

“Sim, London, Suby #0, 1702, 

« However justly: you may accuse me 
for want of punctuality’ in correspondence 
Tam not so far lost in negligence aa to omit 
the opportunity ag writing to ous which 
Mr. Beauclerk’s passage through Milan af. 
fords me. 

* T suppose you received the Idlers, and 
intend that you shall soon receive Shaka. 
peare, you may ex) works to 
Eke ledies of Italy, and tell them the stony 
of the editor, among the other strange nar- 
ratives with which your long residence in 
this unknown region has supplied you. 

“As you have now been long away, L 
suppose your curiosity may pant for some 
news of your old friends. ‘Miss Williams 
and I live much as we did. Miss Cotterell 
still continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, and 
Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. 
‘Mr. Reynolds gets six thousuids a year. 
Levet is lately married, not without much 

icion that he has been wretchedly cheat- 
ed in bis match.: Mr. Chambers is gone 
this day, for the first time, the circuit with 
the J ‘Mr. Richardson® is dead of 


epuly, and ih second daughter bas 


« My vanity or my kindness makes me 
fistter myself that you would rather hear of 
me than of those whom I have mentioned ; 
but of myself I bave very little which I care 
to tell. winter I went down to my 
native town, where I found the streets 
narrower and shorter than I thought 
1 had left them, inbsbited by a new race of 
wes to whom 1 was very little known. 

iy playfellows were grown old, and forced 
me to suspect that I was no longer young. 








+ (Samuel Richardson, the author of Clarisss, Si 
geste Grades, Be He dod duly 4 1701, aged 73 
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‘My only remaining friend has changed 
Fe semaine secon the tool at the 


t fuction. My daughter-in-law, 
‘whom Y expected moat, ~ whom, i 
‘met with sincere i en tas 
beaut uth, without etree 
gained raved of the wlolont tages 1 wae 
fered about for five days, and took the first 
convenient opportunity of returning to a 
place, where, Shere i ent much bappiness 
there ix, at ch a diversit 
and eal, that light vexations do not ee 
q 
Pe ne acs bey ee 
excursion; though to what end? Let me 
know, my Baretti, ‘what has been the result 
of ye your return to your own country: whe- 
ther time has made any alteration for the 
better, and whether, when the first raptures 





of salutation were over, you did not find afterw: 


your thoughts confessed their 
ment. 


disappoint- 


Moral sentences appear ostentatious 
and tumid, when they have no greater occa- 
sions than’ the ieee of a wit to his own 


town; zie sucl \d such pains 
make vj the gerd mass of Hie; ahd as 
mathing i is ae to him th that feels it with 
ity, a mind eed * see common 
SEsidenee in thele real te 
very common incidents to ray serious con- 
terplaine eat us trust pat a tes will 
come, when the moment shall be no 
Tan Poe cel bee 
all our happiness from om hope, which a lat is 
toend in upstate 
“ Lbeg that you rill shew Mr. Beauclerk 
all the eivilities which you have in your 
power; for he hss always been kind to me. 
“1 have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Pro- 
fessor of Padua, who has told me of your 
quarrel with an Abbot of the Celestine 
orders, but had not the particulars very 
eady in bis memory. n you write to 
‘Mr. Marvili, let im know that I remember 
hm with Kindness. re. 
“ May you, my Baretti, be v. 
at, Milau, or nome other place nearer to, Bir 
“Your most affectionate humble servant, 
“Sau. Jounson.” 


The accession of George the Third to the 

he aeeeey odes 190 anew and 

spect to men of literary merit, 

=i bad a honoured with no mre E 

royal favour preceding reign. His 
jesty’s education in this 

peepee ped 


been ited to his Seri provision, 
and Man, Without $1 
Mia ety opengl to grat tins pen” 


oun a year. Tbe 


Earl of Bate, who win then 
fers had the henows to ‘snnounce’ thi fa 
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stood 
is disposed by merely 


Li7er, 


stance of his Sovereign's bounty, eqrcerning 
which, many and varus orkes, ail 
et ie oe 
me ibe to 
the Johaeons to desert. his ena ‘principle 
‘and become the tool of a government wi 
he held to be founded in ation. Ihave 
taken care to have it in my power to refute 
‘them from the most authentic information, 
Lord Bute iinet me, that a Wedderburn, 
aie ene Cans 
Wy ie maneed Js subject to him 
h told ae, ‘that the pen- 
Johnson solely as the 
reward of his literary merit, without any 
stipulation Bong or even tacit under- 
standing that he should write for adminis- 
tration. His Lordship added, that he was 
confident the fitieal tracts which Johnson 


jomas Sheridan and Mr. Mur 

good deal both with 

and Mr. Wedderburne, told me, that io 
previously talked with Johnson pon th thi 
food by and that it was 


ies that the lca wan 

hance sey tis pen Reynolds 

told oe, ae Johnson called on him after 
his Majesty’s intention had been notified to 


oye sna _ wished to consult his friends 
of his accepting this 
ak of thes royal eral avour, after the 
which be bad given in his Dicionery, 
anid he ah 





King a Tueard fir literary 
‘sod that certainly the definitions in 

ere not applicable to him. 
ld seem, was satisfied, for 


Etat. 13.) 


opportunity to fix an implied obligation on 
eeean of Fobuean’s powerful tlcats te give 
him his support. 

"Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan 
severally contended for the distinction of 
havi Been the first who mentioned to Mr. 
‘Wedderburne that Johnson o1 
s pension, When I spoke of ¢ 
‘Loughborough, wishing to know if he re- 








collected the prime mover in the business, 
he euid, “ AN his fends assisted :” and 
when T told him that Mr. Sheridan strena- 


oualy asserted his claim to it, his Lordship 
said, “He rang the bell.” 
just toadd, that Mr. Sheridan told me, that 
‘when he communicated to Dr. Johnson that 
a waa to be ited him, he replied 
in a fervour of gratitude, “ The English 
Ianguage doca not afford me terms adequate 
to my feelings on this occasion. I must, 
have recourse to the French. I am pénétré 


with his Majesty's goodness." When Ire. 
peated this to Dr. dobason, be did uot eon 
‘tradict it. 


His definitions of pension and pensioner, 
partly founded on the satirical verses of 
spe, which he quotes, may 


there may ve 

pensions given and received ‘upon liberal 
and honotirable terms. ‘Thus, then, it is 
clear, that there was nothing incor or 
humiliating in Johnson's accepting of a pen- 
sion so unconditionally and 90 honourably 


to him, 

‘But I shall not detain my readers longer 
by any words of my own, on « subject on 
which I am happily enabled, by the favour 
of the Earl of Bute, to present them with 
w mnson hima 3 i 

hat Job: himaelf wrote; his Lordship 
having been pleased to communicate tome 
acopy of the following letter to his late fa- 
ther, which does great honour both to the 
‘wniter, and to the noble person to whom it 
is addressed : 


“70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 
oF BUTE, 


© My Ipao, 

\. Watex the bills were yesterday deliver- 
ed to me by Mr. Wedderburne, I was in- 
formed by him of the future favours which 


* Bounty always receives 
lue from the manner in which it is bestowed 5 
your Lordsbip’s kindness includes every 
‘cumstance that can gratify delicacy, or en- 
force obligation “You have conferred 
favours on 2 man who. has neither 
nor interest, who has not merited them by 
services, nor courted them by officiousness ; 
you have spared him the shame of solicita- 
tion, on and Soe uni of 


ety ‘of suspense. 
"What hss been th Hy given, 
ill T bape, not be repreachtely exfeyed 
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x yet every body sour allow: that 
rue; and yet e must allow, 
Xe ‘nd ha ¥! 1, instances of na land, 


108 
Leal endeavour to give your Lordship the 


‘only recompense wi ty denres, 
wrthe gratifcation of finding that your be 
nefits are not improperly bestowed: I am, 
my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship's most obliged, 
« Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
“Sax. Jouxsox.” 
ae 


‘This year hia friend Sir Joshus Reynolds 
paid a visit of some weeks to his native 
country, Devonshire, in which he was ac- 
r Johnson, who wes much 
is jaunt, and declared he bad 
it's great accesion of new 
ideas. He was entertained st the seats of 
several noblemen and gentlemen in the west 
of England ;* but the greatest part of this 
time was pt at Plymouth, where the 

ificence of the navy, the sbip-building, 
Se er nee 
subject of contemplati 
Sitsloner of the Deck-yard paid him the 
i i if to conve 
spool of erg het ery 
which they accordingly sailed. But ‘the 
weather was 20 tempestuous that they could 


leased with 
rived from 


nol Lege Lis by bid Suse the 
guests of Drv Mudge, the celebrated sur- 
geon, and ow phy sician of that place, not 
Hlore distinguished for quickies of parts 
and variety of knowledge, than loved and 
esteemed ee his amiable mannera; and here 
Johnson formed an acquaintance with Dr. 


Madge's father, that very eminent divine, 
the Reverend Zacharia Prebendary 
of Exeter, who was idoli: in the west, 






both for his excellence xs 3 prose and the 
uniform Perfect propriety o! 
duct. fe preached a sermon purpt rf 
that Johnson might hear him; and we shal 

aee afterwards that Jobneon bonoured his 
memory by drawing his character. While 
Johnson was at Plymouth, he saw a great 
many of its inhabitants, and was not sparing 
of bis very entertaining conversation. It 
was here ihat he made that frank and truly 
original confession, that “ ignorance, pure 
i ”. was the cause 


10 


© common reader) drawn from some 
learned source with which she was unac- 


‘quainted. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was 
obliged for my information concerning this 
excursion, mentions very characteristical 
sneciote ‘of Johnson while at Plymouth. 
Having observed, that in consequence of 
the Dock-yard a new town had arisen about 
two miles off as a rival to the old; and 
Imowing from his sagacity, and just obser- 
vation of human nature, that it is certain if 
a man hates at all, he will hate his next 
neighbour; he concluded that this new and 
ising town could not but excite the envy 
‘and jealousy of the old, in which conjecture 
he was very soon confirmed; he therefore 
‘set himself resolutely on the sile of the old 
town, the establish fomm, in which bis lot 
was cast, considering it as a kind of duty to 
Mandovi "He accordingly entered warraly 
into its interests, and upon every occasion 
talked of the dockers, as the inhabitants of 
Dis new tava ace collehs = ae and 
ens. Plymouth is very plentifully su 
ied with ‘water by a river brought into it 
from a great distance, which is so abundant 
that it runs to waste in the town. The 
xk, or New-town, being totally destitute 
of water, petitioned Plymouth that a small 
Portion of the conduit ‘might be permitted 
to go to them, and this was now under con- 
sideration. Johnson, affecting to entertain 
the — of the place, was violent in 
jition ; and half-} 
is pretended 








the dockers; Tare a Plymouth-man. Regues { 
¢ dookers ; Tamm a Plymouth-man. 

Ie them de of thirst. "They shall not have 
2 drop” 


‘Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me 


with a copy of the following letter, in his 
own handwriting, from the original, which 
was found, by the present Earl of Bute, 
among his father's papers. 
“ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 
oF Bure. 

“Mx Lon, 

“Tuat ity, by which I_waa re- 
commended to the favour of his Majesty, 


will not be offended at a solicitation neces- 
guy to make that farour permanent and ef. 


“ The pension appointed to be paid me at 
Michaelmas I have not ‘eelved and know 
not where or whom I am to ask it. 1 


‘such directions as may be necessary, which, 
T believe, his fientahip will make hint 
think it no trouble to convey to me. 


‘S.A fiend of sve once heard him. during the wit, 
exclaim, with che ulmost rehemence, “ATE 
Docker” JB] i 
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L7ee, 


“To interrupt your lordship, at a time 
like this, with such petty difficulties, is im- 
‘and unseasonable; but your knowledge 

‘of the world has long since taught you, that 
every man’s affairs, however little, are im- 
to himself.’ Every man hopes that 






shall excape neglect ; and with reason, 
may every man, whose vices do not preclude 
bis claim, expect favour from that benefi. 
cence which has been extended to, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obliged 
# And most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jouwsox.” 

* Templelane, Nov. 3, 1762." 

“70 MR. JOSECH BARETTI, AT MILAN. 

“Sir, London, Dec. 21, 1782. 

“ You are not to suppose, with all your 
conviction of my idleness, that I bave passed 
all this time without writing tomy Beretti. 
T gave a letter to Mr. Beauclerk, who in 
my ‘epinion, and in his own, was hastening 
to Naples for the recovery of his health; 


but he has stopped at Paris, and I know not 
res he will proceed. Jangton is with 
‘im. 


“ Twill not trouble you with speculations 
about peace and war. The or ill 
cess of battles and embassies extends itself 
to avery small part of domestic life: we all 
have and evil, which we feel more ser 
sibly than our petty part of public miscar- 
riage or prosperity. I am sorry for your 
disappointment, with which you seem inore 
touched than I should expect’a man of your 
resolution and experience to have been, did 
I not know that general truths are seldom 
applied to particular occasions; and that 

2 fallacy of our selflove extends itself ns 
wide as our interest or affections. Ever 
aan believes that mistresses are unfaithful 
and patrons capricious ; but he excepts his 
‘own mistress, and his own patron. We 
have all learned that greatness is negligent 
and contemptuous, and that in Courts life is 








often languished away in ungratified expec- 
tation 5 fat he that approaches grestrless, 
or glitters in a Court, imagines that destiny 
a ‘at last exempted him from the common 


“Do not let such evils overwhelm you 
as thousands have suffered, and thousands 
have surmounted ; but turn your thoughta 
‘with vigour to some other plan af Kif/and 
Keep aways in your mind, thet, with due 
submission to Providence, i! 
bas been seldom ruined 
‘Your patron's weakneos or insensibility wil 
finally do you little hurt, if he ia not 
sisted by your own passions, Of your love 
T know not the propriety, nor cai extimate 
the power; but in love, as in every other 
of ‘which hope is the easerice, we 
Ought always to remember the uncertainty 
of events, ‘There is, indeed, nothing that 
20 much seduces reason from vigilance, a 








Bat. 64] 


the thougat of rein He with en amiable 
woman; and if all woul 
fancies, I know not what other 

iness would deserve pursuit. But Jove 
and marriage are different states. Those 
who are to suffer the evils jer,* and to 
suffer often for the sake of one another, soon 
Jose that tenderness of look, and that bene- 
volence of mind, which arose from the par- 
ticipation of unmi pleasure and suc- 





will always be virtuous: and man cannot 
retain through life that respect and sssi- 
duity by which he pleases for a day or for 
a month. I do not, however, pretend to 
have discovered that life has any thing more 
‘to be desired than a prudent and virtuous 
marriage ; therefore know not what counsel 
to give you. 

SV Hf You can quit your imagination of love 
and greatneas, and leave your hopes of pre- 
ferment and bridal reptures to try once 
more the fortune of literature and industry, 
the way through France is now open. We 
flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate, with 
great diligence, the arts of peace; and ever 
Sin vill be welcome ening uswhoven tach 
us any thing we donot know. For your part, 
you will find all your old friends willing to 
receive you. 

g jolds still continues to increase in 
tation and in riches. Miss ees 
very much luves you, goes on inthe 

vay. Miss Cotterell is ofifl with Mra. Por- 
ter. Misy Charlotte is married to Deau 
‘Lewis, and bas three children. Mr. Levet 
has married a street-walker. But the ga- 
zette of my narration must now arrive to 
tell you, hat Bathurst went physician to 
the army, and died at the Havannab. 

“T know not whether I have not sent you 
word that Huggins and Richardson are both 
dead. When we vee our enemies and friends 
gliding away before us, let us not forget that 
we are subject to the law of mor- 
tality, and shall soon be where our doom 
will be fixed for ever. I pray God to bless 
you, and am, Sir, 
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ld happen that a lover « 
terrestrial 
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severely afflicted, and which brought him to 
his grave, is, I think, one of the most tender 
and interesting in the whole series 
of his writings. Fe also favoured Mr. 
‘Hoole with the Dedication of his tranalation 
of Tasso to the Queen,[*] which is 60 hap- 
ily conceived and elegantly expressed, that 
cannot but point it out to the peculiar no~ 
tice of my resderst 
‘This isto me « memorable year ; for in it 
Ahad the happiness to obtain the acquaint- 
ance of that extraordinary man whose me- 
moirs I am now writing; an acquaintance 
which I shall ever esteem as one of the most 
‘ortunate circumstances in my life, Though 
chen but two.and-twenty, I hed for several. 
years read his works with delight and in- 
struction, and had the highest reverence for 
their author, which had grown up in my 
ip Bgusing termyoel? 2 rate of soleme eke 
to my a state of solemn be 
wited abstraction, tn which T suppeced bier 
to live in the immense metropolisof London. 
Mr. Gentleman, a ore Se fend wie 
passed some years in Scot! as & player, 
Sail ens ioatrocter inthe Enatich lacgioge, 
aman whose talents and worth were depressed 
by misfortunes, had given me a ta 
tlon of thefigure und manner of Dict 1oxaRy 
tad during my Bre visit Landon, which 
and du my first it wi 
was for thee months in 1700, Mx. Derrick 
the Poet, who was Gentleman's friend and 
countryman, flattered me with hopes that he 
would Introduce me to Jobneon, an honour 
of which I was very ambitious, But he 
never found an opportunity: which made 
me doubt that he had promised to do what 
wae not in his power till Jobnson some 

















1 "Manan, 
‘so approach the gh end Muatsis ha be al 
‘et Jordy cum the seme honour, yet they maturalty 


follow their sutbors as attendants } and T hope that in 
return for having enabled Tauso to diffuse his faine 





«Your most affectionate humble servant, (ee, 


“Sam. Joumsow. 
4 Write soon.” 

In 1768, he furnished to “ The Poetical 
Calendar,” published by Fawkes and Woty, 
a character of Collitis[*) which he after- 
wards i d into his entire life of that 
admirable poet, in the collection of lives 
which he wrote for the bods, of English 

, formed an ook- 
Beier of London. His account of the me- 
lancholy depression with which Collins was 


* [Sohnagn | wrote the evils of’ a 
ae Pe a 


wa) euilcion of this let 
omitted inadvertently etther in his ‘or a thy 
Pree. M.] 





page 

watt popes type shin eae 

rand pate! 

foe, Ser de on trocar 

Ihas attracted to its translator the favourable notice of & 

pine to 

See Peers the ate of Tanto, be would have 

Ritzer te atic anquage but coud soe hove fot 
ci 

win peor team 


“Youn Masmary's 

As gest men of tauty, suchas Sip aptconsh, 
nat Ss Zptiietndded to thee anaes  Porucnce of 
tome, ‘action, 20 my Mluscriows fiend wat oem 
igvemnct of gelus sod aber, bie © Dictanary of 
‘the Engl 3° the merit of which I conten 
Plate wich more aud moore 
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ts afterwards told’ me, “ Derrick, Sir, 
ay very well have introduced you. I 
i a 8 Midnen fe Derek and am sorry bh 
In the ‘summer of 1761, Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan was at Edinburgh, gal Selivered 
lectures upon Eng! and 
Public Speaking to and 
Se ite ie cess 
heard him frequently expatiate on Johnson's 
extraordinary knowledge, talents and vir- 
tues, repeat his pointed sayings, i 
particularities, and ‘boast of bis being: his 
guest sometimes till two or three in the 
jt his house I boped to have 
many opportunities of seeing the sage, as 
‘Mfr, Sheridan ob! cngly ensured me I thould 
not be di jinted. 
Pie T returned to London in the end of 
, to my surprise and regret I found an 
trreconcileable Tifurence had taken place 
between Johnson and Sheridan. A pension 
of two hundred pounds a year had been 
om already et fonots ought aightngly 
mentic rl it sl i 
of Sherine art ipon hearige that be oe 
also pensioned, exclaimed, « What | have 
they ‘given him a pension? Then it is time 
forme to give up mine.” Whether this 
mm a momentary indi 
as if it were an affront to his exalted merit, 
that a player should be rewarded in the same 
manner with him, or was the sudden effect 
ofa fit of it was unluckily said, 
and, indeed, cannot be justified. Mr. She. 
ridan's jou we ited to him not as a 
player, but as a sufferer in the cause of 
vernment, when he was manager of the 
‘heatre ral in Ireland, when parties ran 
igh in 1753. And it must also be allowed 
that he was man of literature, and had 
considerably improved the arts of readi 
and speaking with distinctnessand propriety. 
Besides, Johnson should have recollected 
‘that Mr. Sheridan taught pronunciation to 
Mr Alexander Wedderburne, whose sister 
‘was married to Sir Harry Erakine, an inti. 
mate friend of Lord Bute, who was the fa- 
‘vourite of the King; and surely the tuost out- 
Tageous gw ‘not maintain, that, what- 
Stefi! a pousin odght never tobe grented 
a ought never 
from any bias of court connexion. Mr. 
iin, indeed, shared with Mr. Sheridan 








endeavours, tl 
equine part of the Scotch accent, retaining 


heartily despise him. Notwithstanding the 
dificulties which are to be encountered by 
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(176. 
those who bave not had the advantage of an 


boon pr education, he by English i. 
speaking, to wi men: 
Linguished ¥ be setae 
oratory, wi exerted in 
foot coun ee advocate in the Court 
‘of Session, and @ rali the Kirk, 
has had its fame and ample reward, in much 
igher spheres. When I look back on this 
noble person at Edinburgh, in situations 
30 unworthy of his brilliant powers, and 
behold Loap Lovcusoroven at London, 
the seems almost like one of the 
ses Ovid; and as his two 
preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave 
‘currency to hia talents, we may say in the 
words of that poet, * Nam vor mutastis.' 
have dwelt the longer upon this remark. 
able instance of successful parts and assi- 
duity ; because it affords animating encou- 
ragement to other gentlemen of North- 
Britain to try their fortunes in the southern 
part of the island, where they may hope to 
itify their utmost ambitios now that. 


surely be illi 
have not an equal title with the natives of 
any other part of his Majesty's dominions, 
fohnson complained that @ man who dis- 
liked him, repeated his sarcasm to Mr. She- 
ridan, without telling him what followed, 
which was, that, after a pause, he added, 
st However, I ain glad that ce ea 
a lop, is a ve man,” 
Sheridan could never forgive this hasty con- 
temptuous,expremion, It rankled In, hig 






and though T informed hia of alt 
that Johnson said, and that he would be 
very glad to meet him amicably, be posi- 
tively declined repeated offers which T made, 
and once went off abruptly from a house 
where he and I were el to dine, be- 
cause he was told that Dr. Johnson was to be 
there. Thave no sympathetic feeling with 
persevering resentment. It is painful 
‘when there is «breach between those who 
have lived together socially and cordially ; 
and I wonder there is not, in all such cases, 
a mutual wish that it should be healed, 
could perceive that Mr. Sheridan was by 
no means satisfied with Johmaon’s scknow. 
iedging him to be a good man. That co 
not soothe his injured vanity. { could not 
but smile, at the same time that I was of- 
to olwerve Sheridan, in the Life of 
Swift, ‘which he afterwards published, at- 
Tedpretiate Jokmon, bf churasserising fina 
te Johnson, by ima 
an A writer of gigantic fume, in these days 
of little men ;” 


very Johneon, whom. 
nce so highly admired and venerated. 
‘This rupture with Sheridan deprived 
Johnson of one of his most re: 
sources for amusement in his fonely even- 
ings; for Sheridan’s wellinformed, ani. 
mated, and bustling mind never saffered 


Bat. 54} 


conversation to ite; and Mrs. Sheridan 
was a most companion to an in- 
Sore ee Sa 
unassuming, yet communicative. 

lect, with satisfaction, many pleasing hours 
wed with her ‘the hospi- 
table roof of her husband, who was to me a 
very kind friend. Her novel, entitled 
“ Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph,” con- 
tains an excellent moral, while it inculcates 
a future state of retribution Ae and a it 
teaches is impressed upon the min 2 
series of as dee} stress us can ‘der be 
nity, in the amiable and pious heroine who 
goes to her grave unrelieved, but resigned, 
and full of hope of “Heaven's mercy.” 
Johnson paid her this high compliment upon 
it: “ I know not, Madam, that you have a 
ight, upon moral principles, to make your 

jera suffer so much.” 

‘Mr. Thomas Davies, the actor, who then 
Kept a bookseller’s shop in Russell-street, 
Covent-Garden,} told me that Johnson was 
very much his friend, and came frequently 
to his house, where he more than once invi- 
ted me to meet him ; but by some unlucky 
accident or other he was prevented from 
coming to us 

M jomas Davies was man of; 
ing and talents, with the adv 





education.” Though so: 


us, he was an entertaining companion 
tnd bis lverury performances aveno lnconsi: 





© My position has bern vary well 
Beluhuin of Bedford, 10 his Emay oo D 
«The faabiooable ‘octrine (Gayt he) 
itor In thee thes ey the 

‘ongraanta at ara kind 


ie 


EA 
ail 
ita 

ay 

i 

z 

Hy 

se 

i 

Hi 


i 
! 


‘one, fect, vin 
‘that virtue in rou Ute is slways productive of bappl- 
peas anit vice of malsery. ‘Thus Congreve concts 
the Tragedy of |The Mourning Bride? with the foliow- 
ing ‘couplet 


‘For blemings ever walt an virtuous deeds, 

And, though 4 late, a sure reward mucceeds 
“When a moan eminently virtuous, a Brutus, a Cato, 
9c a Socrates, finally sink under the of accu 
ted » we are not only led to entertain 5 

Tistred of vice, than tf be rose from his 
tress, but we are enevitably ind the 


(bras Hon at day of future reibtin wil 
r scibutin wi a 
erg cag ta hoi 
ro i bra pair — 


EERE 


ae 
"This te well reasoned and well expres 


‘wish, toe 
thor ‘De 


deed, that the ingenious aut 
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derable shareot merit. He wana friendly and 
very hospitable man. Both he and his wife 
(who hax been celebrated for her beauty,) 


upon the st for many years, main- 
He eee ma ye eer 
Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy 
an intimacy with them es with eny family he 
used to visit. Mr. Davies recollected seve. 
ral of Johnson’s remarkable sayings, and 
was one of the best of the many imitators 
of his volce and manner, while relating 

‘He increased my impatience more 
and more to see the extraordinary man 
whose works I highly valued, and whose 
conversation was reported to be #0 peculi- 
arly excellent. 

t last, on Monday the 16th of May, 
when I was sitting in Mr. Davies's back. 
parlour, after having drunk tea with bir 
and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly 
came into the shop ;¢ and Mr. Davies hav- 
ing perceived him through th: i 
the room in which we were sitti 








father’s ghost, Look, my 
I found that I had a'very perfect iden of 
Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of bim 


mewhat painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after 
ee y ya 


blished his Dictionary, in the atti 


tude of sitting in his easy chair mes 
Gitations witch wan the few picture ‘hia 
did for him, which Sir Joshua very 


kind ted to me, and from which ap 
cogrrlag hhas been made for this work. 

. Davies mentioned my name, and re- 
pectflly introduced me to him: | Twas 
m ited 5 recollect! = 
dice against the Scotch, of ehh Yaad 
beard much, I said to Dar 






ling to flat-. 
meant this as light ples~ 
santsy to soothe and conciliate him, an not 
asa iliating abasement at the expense- 
jut however that ao 


ter myself thet 


of my country. 
is specch ‘was somewhat unlucky 





i5e 
ii 
TE 
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Be 
4 
i 
\ 
AE} 


q 
i 
i 
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bad sald that I had come away from it, or 
Ua ee crate is whata 
very great many of your countrymen canno! 
Kelp. Thie stroke stunned me a good deal 
and when we had sat down, I felt myself'nol 
a little em , snd apprehensive o- 
what might come next. He then addressed 
himself to Davies: “ What do you think of 
Garrick ?_he has refused me an order for the 
pay for Miss Williams, because he knows 

1@ house will be full, and thet an order 

Nould be worth three shillings” Eager to 
@ any 0} inte conversation 
with hin, E ventured to say. "0, Bir, T 
cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
auch 6 trifle to you." Sir, (said he, with 
astern look,) Ihave known David Garrick 
longer than'you have done: and I 10 
right you have to talk to me on the subject.” 
Perhaps I deserved this check ; for it was 
er presumptuous in me, an entire stran- 
fi to express any doubt of the justice of 
is animadversion upon his old acquaintance 
and pupil*® I now felt myself much mor 
ified, and ‘began to think that the 
which I had long indulged of obtaining hi 
uaintauce was blasted. And, in truth, 
not my ardour been uncommonly strong 
and my resolution uncommonly perae- 
vering, s0 rough a reception have 
deterred me for ever from making any far- 
ther attempts. Fortunately, however, I 
remained upon the field not wholly discom- 
fited ; and was soon rewarded by bearing 
some of his conversation, of which I preser- 
ved the following short minute, without 
marking the questions and observations by 
which it was produced. 

“ People (be remarked) may be taken in 
once, who imagine that an author is a greater 
in private life than other men. Uncom- 

Yequire uncommon opportunities 


ox 
In barbarous society, superiority of 
parts isofreal consequence. Great strc 
or great wisdotn is of much value to an in- 
dividual. But is more polished times there 
are people to do every thing for mouey ; 
and then there are a mimber of other supe- 
Torities, such as those of birth and foreune, 
and rank, that dissipate men's attention, and 
leave no extraordinary share of respect for 
Prtonsl and intellectual euperiority. ‘This 
wisely ordered by Providence, to preeerve 


some equality among mankind. 

“Bir this book («'Che Elements of Criti- 
cum,’ which he had taken up) is a pretty 
emay, and deserves to be bald fn som esti- 
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mation, though much of 1t is chimerical.” 

Speaking of one who with more than ordi~ 
nary boldness attacked public measure and 
the'royal family, he said, “I think he is safe 
from the: Jaw; butheisan abusive scoundrel; 
and instead of ay lying to my Lord Chief 
Justice to pur 1 T would send half 
dozen footmen, and have him well ducked.” 

“The notion of liberty amuses the people 
of England, and helps to keep off the tatitem 
vite. When a butcher tells you that Air 
heart Bleeds for his country, he has, in fect, 


no uneasy feeli 

“ Sheridan mi not succeed at Bath with 
Ridicule has down before 

nd, I doubt, Derrick is his enemy.” 

« Derrick may do very well, as long as he 
can outrun his character; but the moment 
his character gets up with him, it is all over.” 

It is, however, but just to record, that 
some years afterwards, when I reminded 
of this sarcasm, he said, “ Well, but Derrick 
has now a character that he need not 
run away from.” 

I was highly pleased with the extraordi- 
nary vigour cf bis cquvermtion, and Tegret- 
ted'that I was drawn away Seeen it by 08 e> 
gegement at another place. ¥ had, 








tion now and then, which he received very 

elvilly ; so that I was satisfied that, thoug! 

there was a roughness in his manner, there 
was no ill-nature in his disposition. Davies 
followed me to the ‘door, and when I com- 
plained to him a little of the hard blowa 
which the great man had given me, he kindly 
took upon’ him to console me, by saying, 
“Don’t be uneasy. I can see be likes you 


well.” 

few days afterwards I called on Davies, 
and asked him if he thought I might take 
the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at 
his chambers in the ‘Temple. He said I 
certainly might,and that Mr. Johnson would 
take it as 2 compliment. So upon Tuesday 
the 24th of May, after having been enli- 
vened by the witty sallies of Messieurs 
Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, 
with whom I bed’ passed the morning, I 
boldly repaired to Ji ‘His Cham 
were on 


Bia, 8A} 


this time the controversy concerning the 
pieces publiched by Mr. James 

‘a9 translations of Ossian, was at its 
Johnson hed all slong denied their a 

hegr ds and, what was still more i 
to their adinirers, maintained that 

no merit. The subject having been intro- 
duced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on 
the internal evidence of their antiquity, 
auked Dr. Johnson whether he thought an; 
man of a modern age could have written su 
poems? Johnson replied, “Yes, Sir, many 
men, many women, and many children.” 
Johnson, at this time, did not know that Dr. 
Blair bad just published a Dissertation, not 
oaly deferiding their authenticity, but seri- 
ously ranking them with the poems of Ho- 
mer and Virgil; and when he was after 
wards informed of this circumstance, he ex- 
prewed some dlepleasure at Dr. Fordyce's 
v sted the topic, and said, “T am 
not iat they fet ‘thus much for their 
pals. Bir, it war Eke leading one to talk 
of a book, when the author is concealed be- 
hind the door.” 

He received me very courteously ; but, it 
must be confessed, that his apartment, and 
furniture, and morning dress, were suffici- 
ently uncouth. His brown suit of clothes 
looked very rusty; be bad on a little old 
shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too 
small for his head; his shirt-neck and knees 
of his breeches were loose ; his black worsted 
stockings ill drawn up 3 and he had a pair of 
unbu shoes by way of slippers. all 
these slovenly particularities were forgotten 
the moment that he began to talk. Some 
gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were 
Sitting with him; and when they went away, 
T also rose ; but he sald to me, “* Nay, dou’ 
go” Sir, (said I) I am afraid that I in- 
trude upon you. It is benevolent to allow 
me to sit and hear you.” He seemed pleased 
‘with this compliment, which I sincerely pai 
him, and answered, “Sir, I am obliged to 
any man who visits me.”——I have preserved 
ie Slowing short minute of what passed 

is day : 

“Madgess frequently discovers iteclfmere. 
ly by unnecessary deviation from the usual 
modes of the world. My friend Smart 
shewed the disturbance at bis mind, by fall- 
ing upon his ‘and saying his prayers in 
the street, or in any other tnumual place. 
Now although, rationally ing, it ia 
greater madness not to pray at all, than to 
prey as Smart did, I am afraid there are so 
many who do,not pray, that their under- 
standing is uot 4D question.” 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Chris- 
topher Smart, whe was confined ins mad- 
house, he had, at another time, the following 
conversation with Dr. Br -—BoRNEY: 














“ How does poor Smart do, Sir; is he likel 
to recover?” Jonwson: “It seems as if 
Jus mind had ceased to struggle with the dis 
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ease; for be fet upon it” Buawrr: 
al rhaps, that may be from want of 
exercise” J : “No, Sir; he has 





the sle-house ; but he was carried back sgain. 
I did not think be ought to be ehut up. His 
infirmities were not noxious to society. He 
insisted on people praying with him, and I'd 
as lief pray with Kit Smart aa any one else. 
Another was, that he not love 
clean linen ; and Ihave no passion for it.” 
Johnson continued. “Mankind had » 
great aversion to intellectual labour; but 
‘even supposing knowledge to be eaxy al 
able, mare peaple would be content to be j 
norant than would take evena little troubl 


soscqaite x 
“The morality of an ection 





ds on 
the motive from which we act. If I fling 
half 2 crown to with intention to 





break his head, and he picks it up and buys 
victuals with it, the physical effect is good s 
but, with to me, the action is very 
wrong. So, religious exercises, if not pet 
formed with an intention to please Gop, 
avail us nothing. As our Saviour says of 
those who them from other motives, 
* Verily, they have their reward.’ 

“The Christian religion bas very strong 
evidences. It, indeed, by ced a soma de 





we have more ments 

than we have for them; but then, testimon; 
has great weight, and casta the balance. 
would recommend to every man whose faith 
is yet unsettled, Grotius}—Dr. 
and Dr. Clarke.” 

Talking of Garrick, be said, “ He is the 
first man in the world’ for sprightly conver- 
sation. 


= 


‘When I rose a second time he again pres- 
bas treet stay, which I did. iat 
le told me, it he, general; went al 
at four in the afternoon, ond eldoes came 
eae Si te ie toe erie I took the 
Hie a endact ushers thin! beige beg 
live not. more use of hi it 
talents, He owned it wasa bad habit.” On 

coat of this periods K wonder bow, tt 
my j is i wont Ww, at 
any first visit, I ventured to talk to hint ao 
freely, and that he bore it with eo much in- 


i 1m} 
Yeave, shook ine cordlally by the hand, Ié 
add, that I felt no little 
elation at having i e 


ing now wo happily established 

am acquaintance of which T had been solong 
ambitious. 

‘My readers will, I trust, excuse me for 

being thus minutely circumstantial, when it 


ile 


as considered that the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson was to mea most valuable acqui- 
sition, and laid the foundation of whatever 
instruction and entertainment they may re- 
ceive from my collections concerning the 
great subject of the work which they are now 


perusing, stat y 
T did not visit him again till Monday, 
June 13, at which time I recollect no part of 
ia conversation, except that when I told 
Loetigmel he ald, ener ee 9 

be a man, J 
should be encouraged ; for his ances 
ahew the extent of the human powers in one 
{nstance, and (hus tend to raise our opinion 
of the faculties ofan. He shews what may 
be attained by persevering application ; #0 


that every man may hope, that by giving as 
ich application, aebough perhaps he tay 
never Piaget rent Sao face 
upon a wire, may} ex) 

ie vistever Jrodosion’ be hes choses to 


PTFetogain chook me by the hand at parti 
fe again shook me a > 
and asked me vohy 1 eid not come 5 
hum. Trusting that I was now in his 
graces, I answered, that he had not given 


She much encouragemen 
of the check T Bid reccived Som bim at 
‘our first interview. Poh, Poh (said he) 
with a complacent smile,) never mind these 
things. Come to me es often as you can. 
T shall be glad to ece you.” 

Thad learnt that his place of frequent re- 
sort was the Mitre-tavern in Flot Street, 
where he loved to sit up late, and I 
I might he allowed to pass an evening with 
baits there soon, which be prouiaed 1 Seoul. 
‘A few days afterwarde I ract him near 'Tem- 
ple-ber, about one o'clock in the morning, 
dud asked if he would then goto the Mitre, 
"'Sir(eaid he,) it is too lates they won't let 
us ins But 11 go with you another night 
‘with all my heart” 

‘A revolution of some importance in my 
plan of life had just taken place ; for insteed 
bf procuring acdmmistion in the foot 
which was my own inclination, I hed, i com: 

with my father's wishes, to 
study the law, and was soon to set out for 


struction on the mode of pursuing my atu- 

tien, L wan ot tis time od occupied, hall T 

call it? or s0 dissipated, by the amusements 

f London, that our next meoting 

Saturday, June 25, when hsp 
"6 eati 


was not 
to 
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person has his own mess, and is under no 
obligation to hold any intercourse with any 
one. A liberal and full-minded man, how- 
ever, who loves to talk, will break through 
this churlish and unsocial restraint. John. 
son and an Irish gentleman got into a dis. 
te concerning cause some part 
Funking, being black." Why, Sir 
Johnaon,) it has been accounted for in 
ways: either by supposing that they are the 
ity of Ham, who was cursed’ or that 
‘oD at first created two kinds of men, one 
blick and another white; or that by the 
heat of the sun the skin is scorched, and so 
‘acquires a sooty bue. ‘i'his matter hes been 
much canvs among naturalists, but has 
never been brought to any certain issue.” 
‘What the Irishman said is totally obliterated 
from my mind; but I remember that he 
became very warm and intemperate in his 
ions: upon which Johnson rose, and 
wuietly walked away. When he had re- 
Sred, his antagonist Yook his revenge, a1 he 
thought, by saying, «Fe hs a sort un- 
gainly figure, and an affectation of! pom- 
posity, unworthy of a man of genius.” 
Johnson had not observed that I was in 
the room, I followed him, however, and he 
to meet me in the evening at the 
Tealled on him, end we went thither 
stuine. We hada supper, an 
ino, of which be then somefmaes rash 
bottle, ‘The orthodox high-church sound of 
the Mrrer,—the and manner of the 
Samver Jounson,—the extra 
ordinary power and precision of his conver- 
sation, ‘and the pride arising from findiny 
syselt admitted a8 his companion, produce 
2 variety of sensations, and pleasing eleva. 
tion of mind beyond what I had ever before 
experienced. { find in my journal the fol- 
lowing minute of our conversation, which, 
it will give but a very faint notion 
of wl ; i, in some , & valua 
ble record; and it will be curious in this 
view, as shewing how habitual to his mind 
were some opinions which appear in his 


works. 
block Ue, Cibber, Sir, was by no means a 
3 but by arrogating to himself too 


the was in danger of losing that de; 
Srenimation to whieh be wen Gtitied. Bie 
that he intended his birth 











to 
illing tosubmit. I remember the 
following couplet in allusion to the King and 
himself: 
fetincares ang 
Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous 
tale of the wren sitting upon the cagle’s 


iat, 54.) 
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wing, and he had applied it to a linnet | to hear whose wisdom, I conceived in the 


Cibber's familiar style, however, was better 
than that which Whitehead has assumed. 
Grund nonsense is insupportable. White- 
head is but a little man to inécribe verses to 
pla 


1 
did not presume to controvert this cen- 
sure, which was tinctured with his prejudi. 
against players, but I could not help think- 
ing that @ dramatic poet might with pro- 
BrmesPad Waltdueat hao very apply done 
mer, as Whitel as ¥ 
in his verses to Mr. erik y 
“Bir, X do not think Gray a first-rate 
jet. He has not a imagination, nor 
Pid comunand sf words. The vmacunity i 
which he has involved himself will not per- 
suade us that be is sublime. His Elegy in 
a Church-yard has a happy selection of 
images, but I don’t like what are called his” 
great things, His Ode which begins 
* Ruln seize thee, ruthless King, 
Confusion on thy banners wali” 
has been celebrated for its abruptness, and 
plunging into the subject all at once. . But 
‘such arts as these have no merit, unless 
when they are original We admire them 
only once ; and this abruptness has nothing 
new in it. We have had it often before. 
Nay, we have it in the old song of Johnny 
‘Armstrong : 
* Io there ever a moan in all Scotland 
‘Frum he bigheat agtate to the lowest degree,” &c. 
And then, Sir, 
As ‘Johany Armvtrong they do itn cal! 
There, now, you plunge at once into the 
subject. You have no previous narration 
to lead you to it—The two next lines in 
that Ode are, I think, very good, 
‘Troy beck thee tts ae wai 
Here let it be observed, that although his 
opinion of Gray's poetry was widely dif. 
ferent from mine, and I believe from that of 
‘most men of taste, by whom it is with jus- 
tice highly admired, there is certainly much 
absurdity in the clamour which has. been 
raised,as if he had been culpably injurious 
to the merit of that bard, and had been ac- 
tuated by envy. Alas! ye little short 
sighted cities, could Jobneon be envious of 
the talents of any of his cont ‘i 
‘That his opinion on 
Private and in public he unit 
of , We 


may wonder, and regret; but it is 
allow and unjutt to charge him with ex. 
Jressing whatshe did not think. 
wishing © eval myself of the pportusity 
to w 
hich J fortunately had of consulting a age, 


sy fiead Mp, Malcee. e be voles, oramments 
on traced ‘great diejecta. 
membra Of thave ines. 





ardour of youthful imagination, that men 
filled with » noble enthusiasm for intel- 


mind to him i wuously, and gave him a 
offmy life, to wiles he was 
+ attention. 


‘for some time been misled into certain 
degree of infidelity ; but that I was come 
now to a better way of thinking, and was 
fully satisfied of the truth of the Christian 
revelation, though I waa not clear as to 
every point considered to be orthodox. Be- 
ing at all times a curious examiner of the 
human mind, and pleased with ea undie 
guised display of w passed in it, he 
Silied io tne with warmth, ive me your 
hand ; I have taken a liking to you.”" He 
then began to descant upon the force of tes. 
timony, and the little we could know of final 
causes; so that the objections of, Why was 
it so? or, why was it not so? ought not to 
disturb a 1 ein it tat ie aoa had at 
one a temporary neg- 
lect of religion, but that it was not the 
result of argument, but mere sbsence of 


having given credit to reports of his 
bigotry, I was agreeably susprised when be 
expremed the followi “fm liberal senti- 
ment which bus the ditional valve af ob- 
viating an objection to our holy religion, 
Pounded upon the discordant tenets of he! 
tinne themselves: “For my part, Sir, I 
think all Christians, whether Papists or Pro- 
testants, agree in the essential articles, and 
that their differences are trivial, and rather 
political than religious.” 
‘We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, 
«Sir, I make a distinction between what 4 
man may experience by the mere 





of his nation, and What ion 
cannot possibl luce. ‘Thus, suppose 
Should Bank Get T mw «foros ad ead a 


voice cry ‘Johnson, you are a very wicked 
fellow, and unless you repent, you will cer- 


tainly be punished';' my own’ unworthiness 
is copy lapreseed pon my mind, that 
1 might imagine I thus eaw and heard, and 
nore TSoould not believe that an exter 
nal communication bad been made 


died at a icular place,and a ‘icular 
Bours fuk which I badd ‘sppretcnsion of, 
nor any means of Knowing, and this fact, 
To uuguestionsly proved. I aoult i hat 
ly proved, it 
case, 9, be perwuated ‘that I hed supernatural 
intelligence im tama a 
jere it is proper, once to give a 
true and fair statement of Johnson's tay of 
thinking upon the question, whether de- 


spirita are ever permitted to appear | 
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Qur conversation proceeded. ‘Bir (sald 


Po this World, or in any way to operate upon ! he,) E am s friend to subordination, as most 


human life.” He has been tly mis. 
resented a8 weakly credufous upon that 
mubject + and, yh I feel an in- 
clination to disdain and ¢reat with silent 
contempt 30 foolish a notion i 


spect for testimony, as to make him submit 
his understanding to what wasauthentically 
could not com 
‘thus di |, he was 
to inquire into the truth of any rele- 
tion of supernatural agency, a general belief 
i i nations and 





drew a caricat 
of “ Powroso,” representing him as one of 
the believers of the story of a Ghost in Cock- 
Tane, which, in the year 1762, nad 
very general credit"in London. y of 
my readers, I am convinced, are to this hour 
under an impression that Johnson was thus 
foolishly deceived. It will therefore sur- 
them a good deal when they are in. 


of lord had been for 


cotducive to the happiness af eociety. ‘There 
ipa reciprocal pleasure in governing end 
«he. Goldsmith is oneof the first men we 


now have as an author, and he is a 
worthy man too, He has been looge in 


principles, but he is coming right.’ 
I mentioned 


“Mallets tragedy of “ Ex. 
had been acted the in 
and that the Honour. 
vast had joined ie wating epamhlen 

ri 

entitled « a Seine Stricuures™ papel 
‘That the mildness of Dempeter’s tion 
had, however, relented; aud he candidh 
tald, « We have hardly a right to nbuse this 

ty; for, bad as it is, how vain ehuul4 
either of us be to write one not near so - 
Jouxsox : “+ Why no, Sir; this is not just 
reasoning, You may abuse a tragedy, th 
you cannot write one. You ma) a 
‘carpenter who has made you a had table, 
though you cannot make «table. It is not 
your trade to make tables.” 

‘When I talked to tis ot he ternal ens 








lich Duke, with an immense fortune, in iF 


thing: he has no tenants who consider them- 


selves as under bis patriarchal care, and who 
il him to 


ry field upon an emer- 
cy 
Hive notion of the dignity of a Scotch land- 


upon what he had 
heard of the Highland Chiefs; for it is long 





tag, 64.] 
‘ince « lowland landlord hes been so cur. 
failed in his feudal apthority, that he thas 
litle more influence over his tenants then 
sm Englih landlord: nid of late most 
of the Highland Chiefs have d by 
means too well known, the princely power 
which they ance enjo: 
en neae soe od idle babi reipe pint 
its, 
{importance fo you. I di where fucre 
are courts and men. is « good 
eal of Spain that has not been 


¥ woald bare you ge talthet, "A tae of tx, 
ferior talents to yours may furnish us with 
useful observations upon that country.” His 
: me, at that period of life, capable 
an account of my travels that 
elated me not a 


L appeal to every impartial reader whether 
thful detat of his frankness, compla- 
cency, aud kindness toe young man, aatran- 
Be at optns Peres so at hsmeneeal 

on ion 688 0 
demeancur. His oocasional of folly, 
en 


impudence, or impiety, and even the sudd 
sallies of his constitutional irritability of 
of temper, which have been for 
ancy of their wit, have 

that opinion among those who have not con- 
sideted that such instances, though collected 
by Mrs. Piozzi, into a small volume, and 
read over in a few hours, were, in fact, ecat~ 
tered through a long series of years: 
in which his time was chiefly spent 
structing and delighting mankind 

‘writings and conversation, in acts of piety 
to God, and good-will to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet 
acquired much knowledge, and asked his'ad- 
vice ax to my studies. He said, “Don't talk 
of study now. I will give you a plan; but 
ft will require nome time to consider of it.” 





“It is very in you (I replied) to allow 
me to be wit you thun Had been fore. 
told to.me some yearsago, that I should pase 
an ‘with the author of the Rawaax, 
how should I have exulted!” What I then 
ex was sincerely from the heart. 
He satisfied that it was, and cordiall; 


answered, “ Siz, Iam glad we have met. 


fhope we thall pass many evenings and morn- 
{nge too, 2” We fi & couple 

tice of pert, and eat till between exe 
and two in the mornin, 


‘He wrote thus year ta the Critical Review ¥! 


the account of * Telemachus, » mask,” by 
the Reveren 





plessure and virtue, a: 
\ wale which will always be continued while 
it of natare shall subsist ; nor 


ean ‘or poetry exhibit more than plea- 
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us 
sure triumphing over virtue, and virtue 
ape Goldenich ill uent); 
appear in this narrative, ¥ eball 
to make se ney Teale vs in some 
Sere ative of laa 
with Mr. Burke, at Trinit} 
Sea ee 
future celebrity." He, 4 
to Mr. Malone, that “though ke made no 
great figure in mathematics, which was-¢ 
study in much repute there, he could turn ax 
Ode of Horace into English better than an} 
of them.” He. studied physic 
Edinburgh, and upon the Continent, and 
ve been 


informed, was enabled to 
his travels on foot, partly. by decunding at 
‘Universitien to cnver the tists as a 


<a 


| 


iy 
at 
i 


F 


he studioudy 
oe Seale. 


At this time, I think he had put 
with his name, the At was 
ly known that one Dr. was 

author of “ An Inquiry into the it 
State of polite Learning in Europe,” and of 
“ The Citizen of the World,” a series of let- 


Ly 


tera supposed to be written from London by 
aChincse.+ Noman had the art of display. 
ing with more advantage a0 0 writer, what. 
ever literary acquisitions he made. Niki? 
bled 


jit non ornavit."- His mind resem. 
a 


~ 


gay succession. It has veen generally cir 
culated and believed that he was mere fool 
in pavers 3* but in truth, thishas been 
ily exaggerated. 
more Uiasommon abare of that hurry of 
ideas which we often find in his countrymen, 
aud which sometimes produces a laughable 
confusion in ex ‘them. He was very 
auch ‘what the ¥rend call eiourdiy ‘and 

m vanity and an eager desire of being 
Panicioue eheceve: be osu Tie frequently 
talked carelesaly, without knowledge of the 
subject, or even without thought. ‘His per- 
son was short, his countenaice coarse and 
vulgar, bis deportment that of a scholar 
awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. 
‘Whose who were in any way distinguished, 
excited envy in him to so ridiculous an 
excess, that the instances of it are hardly 
credible. When Accompanying two beau. 
tiful young lediest with their mother on a 
tour in France, he was seriously any that 
more attention was paid to them than to 
him ; and once at the exhibition of the Fan- 
foocini in London, when those who sat next 
him observed with what dexterity a puppet 
was made to tows a pike, he could not 
that it should have such praise, and ex- 
claimed, with some warmth, “ Pehaw! Ican 
doit better myself" 

He, Tanv afraid, had no settled system of 
any sort, 80 that his conduct must not be 
strictly ecrutinized ; but his affections were 
social and generous, and when he had money 
he gave it away very liberally, His desire of 
imaginary consequence predominated over 
his attention to truth. en he began to 
rise into notice, he said he had a brother who 
was Dean of Durham,§ a fiction 90 easily 
detected, that it was wonderful how he 
should have been 80 inconsiderate as to ha- 
big He Doguted to me at this time, 
of the power o! nm in commanding 
money, Feblch I bellave ‘was true ln 








4 In atuslon to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who ad; 
smalred his weltings, sald Ne was **an inspired idiot” 
inl Garrick dent mo 
——__. for shortness calP'd No, 

‘Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Pol.” 


m 
‘Bhat be was intentionally more absurd, ici order tolesen 
‘himself in social intercourse trusting that his character 
‘wauld be sufficiently supported by hie work. If it in- 
dead go hie intention to appear stmurd In cosppeny, he 

ps 


‘was often very successful, But with due 
Ske Jochuate “ingenutty, J think the conjecture too 


ry 
{wake big shin by attempring to exhibit to the company 
ow tuuch bette! be cadid farop aver a wkk thas the 


hacen Binatone at ea tre teins 
" 

alt of the church. Dy. Isaac Goldsmith, nest 

Felatlooy map Dean of Cloyue, In 176, = 
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certain degree, though in the instance he 
gave he was by no mess correct. He 
told me that he had eold a novel for four 
hundred pounds. This was his “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” But Johnson informed me, 
‘that he had made the in for Goldamith, 
and the price was mxty pounds, “ And, 
Sir (said He,) a-sufficient price too, when it 
was sold; for then the fame of Goldmith 
bad not been elevated, as it afterward was, 
by his ‘Traveller ;’ and the bookseller had 
such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that 
he ion the manuscript by him a long time, 
and not publish it till after the * Tra- 
vyeller’ had appeared. Then, to be sure, it 
was sceldentelly worth more money.” 

‘Mrs. Piozzi{) and Sir John Hawkinsq, 
have strangely misstated the history of 
Goldsmith's situation and Johnson's friend. 
ly interference, when this novel was sold, 
T shall give it authentically from Johnson's 
own exact narration : 

“T received one morning a message from 
poor Goldemith that he was in great dis- 
tress, and agit was not in his power to com 
to me, begging that I would come to him as 
‘soon ible, I sent him a guinea, and 
Pp to come to him directly. i sc. 
cordingly went as soon as I was drest, and 
found that his landiady had arrested him for 
his rent, at which be wasin a violent passion. 
I perceived that he had already changed 
my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into 
the bottle, desired he would be calm, and 
began to talk to him of the means by winch 
he might be extricated. He then told me 
that he hada novel ready for the press, which 
he produced tome. TF looked into it, and saw 
its merit ; told the landlady I should soon 
return, and having gone to # bookseller, eold 
it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith 
the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
without rating his landlady in a high tone 
for having used him so i 

‘My next meeting with Johnson was on 











Friday, the lst of July, when he and T and 
Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. I was 
1 Angedotes of Johnson, p. 119. 
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to annex bore Mrs. Pion! s 


‘ge i dene fir istvaction, ne. could he 
‘tpoffer it forsale, Mr, Johnson, sent 
soz, Be atin, sad. oot , rece 
‘the performance, and destring zome immediate 
bbe brought back to the writer, As 

directly te 
merriment.” “Anecdotod 


Biat, 54.) 


‘before this time pretty well acquainted with 
Goltend thee ‘was one of the er or. 
aaments of the Johnsonian school. Gold- 
smith's respectful attachment to. Johnson 
was then at its height ; for his own Literary 
reputation had not yet distinguished him so 
much as to excite a vain desire of com 
tition with his great Master. 
my admiration of the goodness of 
Johnson's heart, by incidental remarks in 
the course of conversation; such as, when 1 
mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he entertained 
under his roof, “He is poor and 
which is recommendation en 
sion; and when I wondered that he was 
very kind to a man of whom I had heard a 
very bad character, “He is now become 
miserable, and that insures the protection of 
Johnson.” 5 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to 
maintain, 1 av cae ee fan affectation of 
paradox, “that knowledge was not desirable 
on its own account, for it often was a source 
of unhappiness ;"—Jouwson : © Why, Sir, 
that knowledge may in some cases produce 
paki ppinese, allow. But, uy oa he whale, 

owledge, per se, is certainly an obj 
which every man would wish {o attain. ale 
though, perhaps, he may not take the trou~ 
Dle necessary for attaining it.” 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated politi- 
cal and biographicat writer, being mentioned, 
Johnson said, “ Campbell is a man of much 
knowledge, and has a good share of imagina- 
tion, His ‘Hermippus Redivivus' is very 
entertaining, as an account of the Hermetic 

hilsophy, and ax furnishing a curious his- 

ry of the extravagances of the human 
mind. If it were merely imaginary, it 
would be nothing at all. ipbell if not 
always rigidly careful of truth in his con- 
vervation ; but I do not believe there is any 
thing of this careleseness in his books. Camp- 
bell is 2 good man, s pious man. Lam afraid 
he has not been in the inside of a church for 
many years ;* but he never passes a church 
i i ‘his shews thet 











began to the al 
Scotchmen who flocked about him might 


¢ 1.am ineived to think that he wastulsinformed esto 


aang On the coateary, I have the same 
pont ey ind) with thee f a iraly venerable 
‘who seid to Mr. a ‘Langton, 
huavé'tor been af churchoa Sunday, I fo not fod mejvelt 
any." Dr. | eas neealy mgiour saan 
‘Lord Macartney, rv know 
» and attention to men of talents, and knew Rio 
, told me, thst when ha exiled on bin tm 2 
‘him reading « chapter in the Greek New Tes- 
tament, which he aa is constant 
he quantity of De a 
most I ad bis labours brought 
provi. ‘Warton tokd me that Johnson. 
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‘He had in- and that 


honest, 
ch to John- and 


us 
probably say, when any thing of mine was 
Well done, (Ay, ay, be has this of 


Cawmene!* J 
He talked very contemptuously of Church 
W's poetry, observing, that “it had a ten. 
porary currency, only from its audacity of 
abuse, and being filled with living names, 
it would sink into oblivion.” 1 
ventured to hint that he was not quite a 
fair judge, as Churchill had attacked him 
violently. Jonson: “Nay, Sir, lam a 
yesy fair dge. | He did not attack me vio- 
dently tl he found I did not like his poetry ; 
is attack on me shall not prevent me 
from continuing to say what I think of him, 
from an apprebension that it may be ascri- 
bed to resentment. No, Sir, I called the 
fellow ablockhead at first,and T will call him 
ablockhead still. However, i will acknow- 
ledge that I have a better opinion of bint 
now than I once had; for be bas shewn 
more fertility than L expected. ‘To be su 
he is a tree that cannot produce good feu 
he only bears crabs. 
Produces a great many 
a tree which produces only a fe 
In this depreciation of Churchill’s poetry 
I could not agree with him. It is very true, 
that the greatest part of it is upon the to- 
pis, of the day, on which account, as it 
ught him great fame an profit at the 
time, it must proportionably slide out of the 
public attention as other occasional obje: 
succeed. But Churchill had aricnorciey. 
vigour both of thought and expression. H 
portraits of the players will ever be value 
able to the true lovers of the drama, and his 
strong caricatures of several eminent men off 
his age will not be forgotten by the curious. 
Let me add, that there are in bis works 











But, Sir, a tree that 
crabs is better than 











many which are of a eral na~ 
tures and is © Prophecy of Famine” is a 
yore of n0 merit. It is, indeed, 

injurious to Scotland ; but thereture 
may Ye allowed a greater share of inven. 
tion. 


Bonnell Thornton had just published @ 
burlesque “Ode on St. ‘Cecilia's Day,” 
to the ancient British music, 
the sult-box, the jews-harp, the marro 
bones and cleaver, the huma.strum or hurdy- 
gurdy, &c. Johnson praised its humour, 
and seemed much diverted with it, He re- 
peated the following pasemge : 


‘aig saat ence exhaled the we bow, stat Jota. 
‘itiering and beitering and clayplag combine 
SPlia rae tap wtile ie holo eile round 
‘Upand dowa leaps the Bp, and with rattling reboninda”+ 








t {am 4769 I set fog Sraart and Newbery, ‘Thoraten’s 
‘burlesque Ode: Cecitt’s Day. 31 
Sheet oem ease seca eer 
See riecrecemieny seer 
a= : 
ther of Mist ‘Great the celebrated a on the 


‘brootnstick, as bassoon : and a: oa 
the Jeverharp—"' Busting twangs the tron lyre." Clot 


116 
I mentioned the periodical called 
“Tax Coxxorsseun.” He sald it wanted 
mutter. No doubt it had ‘mot the deep 
thinking of Johnson's writin; But eorely 
it has just verso the surttce of lifo, 
ina very sprightly manner. His opinion 
ot Tue Wont was not much higher than 





of the Connoiaseu: 
‘Let me here for the imperfect 
manner in w ‘am obliged to exhibit 


Jobnson’s conversation at this period. In 
the early part of my acquaintance with him 
1 was 80 rapt in admiration of his extragrdi- 
nary y colloquial talents, ant little accus- 
tomed to his peculiar m expression, 
that I found it extretnaly difficult to recol- 
lect and record his conversation with its ge- 
nuine vigour and vivacity. In progress of 
time, when my mind was, as it were, strong. 
ly impregnated with the Johnsonian ether, 1 
could, with much facility and exactness, 
carry in my memory and commit to paper’ 
mxuberant variety of his wisdom and wit 

At this time Miss Williams," as she was 
then called, though she did not reside with 
him iu the ‘Temple under bls oof, but, bad 
lodgings in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, hav so 
muciyef his attention, that be every night 
drank’ tea with her before he went Lome, 
however late it might be, and she always sat 
up for him. This, it may be fairly cunjec- 
tured, was not alone a proof of his regard 
for her, but of his own unwillingness to go 
into solitude, before that unseasonable hour 
at which he had habituated himself to ex- 
Pegi the oblivion ofrepose. Dr, Goldamith, 

ing a privileged man, went with him 
this night, strutting away, and calling to 
me with an air of superiority, like that of 
an evoterick over an exoterick disciple of a 
tage of antiquity, “I goto Miss Williams.” 
T confess, I then envied him this mighty 
privilege, of which he seemed so proud ; but 
it waanot long before I obtained the same 
mark of' distinction. 

‘On Tuesday, the th of July, J ogain 
visited Johnson. He told me he had look- 
ed into the poems of 2 pretty voluminous 
writer, Mr, (Now Dr.) John Ogilvie, one 
of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, 
which had lately come out, but could find 
ao thinking in them. Bosweuz: “Is there 
not imagination in them, Sir?” Jouun. 
son: «Why, Sir, there is in them what 
was imagination, but it is no more imagina- 
tion in Ae than sound is sound in the echo. 
And his diction, too, is not his own. We 
have long ago seen white-robed innocence, and 
Aarverbespangled meads.” 

‘Sem were cast in pelbmetal for thisentertainment, All 
the ofthe ghd woman Orson, emplored 
tom | believe, employed st 2 

* ob . 
nes Ge i, aE, lel Dy tars 
shat yerr, on hia remoting to Geays-tun, she want into 
dodging. At it 
deunate with Zohnsea, la 








(4 ubscr| ‘lod she again became a 
"ib Jokustecowe. M.) 
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Talking of London, he observed, “ Sir, if 
you wish to have a just notion af the magni- 
tude of this city, you must not be stisied 
with seeing its, streets and squares, 
Thust survey the innumerable ttle apes and 
courts. It is not in the showy evolutions of 
buildings, but in the multiplicity of human 
habitations, which are cro 7 
that the wonderful immensity of 
consists."—I have often amused myself with 
thinking how different a place London is to 
different people. ‘They, whose narrow minds 
are ented to the consideration: cae 
one partic rou ito 
that! medium, A prlieelan thinks ore 
merely as the seat of government in its dif- 
ferent departments; 2 grazier as a vast 
market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a 
lace whicre prodigious deal of tusiness is 
‘upon ‘Change; a dramatic enthusiast, 
as the grund scene of theatrical entertain= 
ments; a man of pleasure, as ap assemb! 
of taverns, and the t emporium for 
dies of easy virtue. But the intellectual 
man is struck with it as comprehending the 
whole of human life in all its variety, the 
coennnes of which is inexhaustible. 
On Wednesday, July 6, he was en, 
to sup with me at my lodgings in Downing. 
street, Westminster. But on the preceding 
night, my landlord baving bebaved very 
Tudely tome and some company who were 
with me, I resolved not to reniain another 
night in bis house. 1 war exceedingly un- 
easy at the awkward a ce I suppos 
I make to Joknson and the other 
gentlemen whom I had invited, not being 
able to receive them at home, and bein, 
obliged to order Supper at the Mitre. 
went to Johuson in the morning, and talked 
of it ae of a serious distress. He laughed, 
and said, “ Consider, Sir, how insignificant 
this will appear a twelvemonth hence." 
‘Were this consideration to be applied to 
most of the little vexatious incidents of life, 
by which our quiet is too often disturbed, it 
would prevent many painful sensations. I 
have tried it frequently with, good. fect 
“There is nothing (continued Fe this 
mighty misfortune; nay, we shall be better 
at the Mitre.” I told that I had been 
at Sir Jobn’s Fielding’s office, complaining 
of my landlord, and had been informed, that 
Thad taken my Jodging for a ear, 
T , upon proof of his bad behaviour, 
quit them when J pleased, without being 
under an obligation to pay rent for any lon- 
time than while I possessed them.” The 
‘ility of Johnson's mind could shew itsel. 
even upon eoqnall a roatter a this “Why, 
Sir (said he,) I suppose this raust be the law, 
it Lapa been told —_ Bow-street. 
But, if your isndlord could rou to your 
‘Bargain. and the lodgings should be yours 
fora hing Ph may certainly use them as 
you think fit. So, Sir, you may quarter 








Blas, 64,} 


two life-guardmen upon him; or you may | 
send the greatest seoundrel you tn find | 
into your apartments ; or you'may say that 
you want to make some experiments in ns- 
tural philosophy, and may burn a large qusn- 
uy ‘asaafoetida in his house.” 
had, as my guests this evening at the 

Mitre tavern, Dr Johnson, Dr. it 
‘Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an Irish 
gentleman, for whose ible company ¥ 
was obliged to Mr, Davies, and the Reve- 
vend Mr, John Ogilvie,* who was desirous 
of being in company with my illustrious 
friend, while 1, in my turn, was proud to 
have the honour of shewing one of my coun- 
trymen upon what easy terms Johnson per- 
mitted me to live with him. | 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with | 
‘too much eagerness, to shine, and disputed | 
very warmly with Johnson against the well- 
known maxim of the Britis mastitution, 
“the King can do no wron; affirmi 
that “what was morally false could not 
politically true; and asthe King might, in 
the exercise of his regal power, command 
and cause the doing of what was wrong. it 
certainly might be said, in sense and in rea- 
son, that he could do wrong.” Jouxson : 
“Sir, you are to consid tin our con 
stitution, according to ite true princi 
the King is the head; be is supreme ; he is 
above every thing, and there is no power by - 
which he can be tried. Therefore, itis, Sir, © 
that we hold the King can do no wrong} 
that whatever may happen to be wrong 
oyerment may not be above our reach, by 

ing secribed to Majesty. Redress is al- 














ways to be had. inst by nish. 
Ing the ‘immediate agente, The? King, 
though he should command, cannot force a 


Judge to condemn a man unjustly; there- 
fore it is the Judge whom we prosecute and 
punish, Political institutions sre formed 
upon the consideration of what will most fre- 
quently tend to the good of the whole, al- 
though now and then exceptions may occur. 
Thus 1 is better in general that & nation 

we a supreme legislative eT, 
although it may at times be abused” And 
then, Sir, there is this consideration, that 
Of the abuss be enormous, Nature will rise up, 
and, chiming Aer original rights, cnertern 
corrupt political system.” Lark this anima- 
fed sentence with peculiar plearure, at a 
noble instance of that truly dignified spirit 
of freedom which ever glowed im his heart, 
though he was charged with slavish tenets 
by superficial observers; because he was at 





‘The Norther bart mentioned p. 116, When f 





dr, Sohemiy pertinion ttre Rtn, he 

ya bt rouse give Sa noua Gf hie poet Te 

‘they abel is E=] aoa’ on ‘fila subject. 

&S Dr Opis to ooerves that hs Day of Jodpaocne™ 
‘ho incogalderable ahaire of meric. 
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uy 
all times indignant st that false 
triotimm, that Soa a love of freedem, 


that unruly restlessness, which is inconsis- 
tent with the stable authority of any good 
it 

‘This generous sentiment, which he ut- 
tered with great fervour, struck me exceed- 
ingly, and stirred my blood to that pitch of 
fancied resistance, the possibility of which I 
tun giad to keep in thnd, but-to which I 
trust I never U. be forced. 

Great abilities (said be) are not requisite 
for an Historian ; for, in historical composi- 
tion, all the test powers of the human 
mind are quiescent. He has facts ready to 
his hand; so there is no exercise of inven- 
tion. Ymagination is not required in any 
high + only about 2s much as is used 
in the lower kinds of poetry. e pene 
tration, accuracy, and colouring, will fit a 
roan for the task, if he can give the applica 
tion which is necessary.” 

“ Bayle's Dictionary is 2 very useful work 
for those to consult who love the bit shi 
cal part of literature, which is what I love 


most.’ 

‘Talking of the eminent writers in Queen 
Anne’s reign, he observed, “1 think Dr, 
‘Arbuthnot the first man among them. He 
was the most universal genius, being an ex- 
cellent physician, » mn of deep learning, 
and aman of much humour, Mr. Addison 
was, to be sure, x great man ; his learning 
was not profound; but his morality, hie hu- 
mour, and his elegance of writing, set 


v 
“Nir. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose 
forthe topic of his conversation the praisen 
of his native country. He began with say~ 
ing, that there was very rich land around 
Ein joldemith, who had studied 
z , contradicted this, very untru- 
ly, wi ing laugh. Disconcerted a 
lithe by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took new 
ground, where, I suppose, be thought bias- 
self ¥ he 


















self perfect] safe ; e observed, that 

id had a great many noble wild pros- 

Jounsox: “I believe, Sir, you 

e a great many. Norway, too, has no- 

ble wild prospects; and Lapland is remark- 

able for prodigious noble wild prospects. 
But, Sir, let me fell you, the noblest 


which a Scotchman ever sees, is 
rod that leads him to, ind a 
unexpected and poin! uced & 
roar of applause. "Afver all, however, those 
who admire the rude Carag of Nature, 
cannot deny it to Caledonia. 
‘On Saturday, July 9, I found Joboson 
Someonael with 2 ee but 
ve not preserved an} is conver 
sation. On ne poe we bad enor even. 
i ourselves at the Bii t happen- 
im vie very rainy night, 
the relaxa- 


observations an 
and Gepression of spirits 


ae 


common-} 
tion of nerves 


ne 


which such weather occasioned ;* . 
however, that it was for the 
creation. Jobnson, who, a4 wehave already 
seen, denied that the temperature of the 
air had any influence on the human frame, 
answered, with a smile of ridicule, “Why, 
‘yes, Sir, it is good for vegetables, and 
the animals who eat those vegetables, and 
fur the animals who eat those animals” 
This observation of his aptly intro- 
duced a good supper ; and I soon ‘in 
Johnson's company, the influence of a moist 
atmosphere. \ 
Feeling myself now quite at ease as his 
companion, though Tbs all possible reve- 
rence for him, I expressed a regret that ¥ 
coulit not be so easy with my father, though 
he was not much older than Johnson, and 
certainly, however respectable, had’ not 
amore learning und preater abilities to de- 
ene. J asked him the reason of this. 
jouNsox: “ Why, Sir, [ am a man of the 
world. I live in the world, and I take, in 
some degree, the colour of the world as 
moves along. Your father is a Judge in a 
remote part of the island, and all bis notions 
are taken from the old world. Besides, Sir, 
there must always be a struggle between a 
father and son, while one aims at power 
and the other at independence.” I said, I 
was afraid my father would farce me to bea 
lawyer. Jouxsow: “ Six, you need not be 
afhad of hie forcing you to be a laborious 
ising lawyer ; that is not in his power. 
‘or as the proverb says, « One man may lead 
a horse to the water, but twenty cannot 
make him drink.” He may be displeased 
that you are not what he 8 you to be; 
but that displeasure will not go far. If he 
insists only on your having as rauch law asis 
ecensary for & man of property. and then 
endeavours to get you into Parliament, he 
lnquite in the right" om 
fe enlarged very convincingly uj 
excellence of rhyme over blank verse. in 
English poetry. I mentioned 0 him that 
‘Dr. Adatn Smith, in his lectures upon com- 
tion, when T studied under bim in the 
Hege of Glasgow, inaintained tl 
same opinion strenuously, and I repeated 
some of his arguments. Jouxsox : “Sir, 
I was once in company with Smith, and we 
did not take to each other ; but had T 
that he loved rhyme as much as you tell 
me he does, J should have nuccep him.” 
res those = he denied the truth 
ristianity, he said, “It is alway 
to be on the negative side: “Ifa men were 
now to deny that there is salt upon the 


table, you could not reduce him to an ab- 
surdity. Come, let us try this s little far- 
ther. “I deny that Canada ia taken, and I 


* [Johomon would salfee sone of hi frends to 801 up 
fies in conversation with tears 
FLet ws not ialk of the weather” Bey 
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can support my denial by pretty ar. 
guments, ‘The French re a thuch. more 
‘umerous people than we; and it isnotlikely 
that they would allow ua to take it. «But 
the ministry have assured us, in all the 
formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.’ 
~—Very true. But the ministry have put 
ua to an enormous expenve by the war in 
America, and it ia their interest to persuade 


us that we have got something for our 
money-—'But the fact is confirmed by 
thousands of men who were at the taking of 


itAy, but these men have still more in- 
terest in deceiving us. They don’t want 
that you should think the French have best 
theni, but that they have beat the French. 
Now suppose you should go over and find 
that it is really taken, that would only sa- 
tisfy yourself; for when you come home we 
will ‘not believe you. We will say, you 
have been bribed—Yet, Sir, notwithstand. 
ing all these plausible objections, we have 
no davbt that Canada is really ours. Such 
is the weight of common testimony. How 
much stronger are the evidences of the 
Christian religion ?”” 

‘* Idleneas is a discase which must be 
combated ; but E would not advise a rigid 
adherence to a particular plan of study. 
I myself have never persisted in any plan 
for two days together. A man ought to 
read just as inclination leads him ; for what, 
he reads as a task will do him little good. 
A young roan should read five hours in 
day, and so may acquire a great deal of 
knowledge.” 

‘To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent, 
curiosity like his own, reading without a 

may be beneficial; thor 









even such a man must submit to it, if 
would attain a full understanding of any of 
the sciences. 

‘To such a degree of unrestrained frank. 
ness had he now accustomed me, that in 
the course of this evening I talked of the 
numerous reflections which hed been thrown 
out against him on account of his having 
accepted sion from his present Ma- 
fe. “ Sir, (said he, with a hearty 
Taughy) it is a mighty foolish noise that they 

e+ I have accepted of a pension as 

a reward which has been thought due to 
my literary merit; and now that have 
this pension, Iam the same man in every 
respect that I have ever been; 1 retain the 
same princi It is true, that 1 cannot 
now curse (smiling) the House of Hanover; 
nor would it be ‘ecent for me to drink 
fk gemen® health in the wine ig 
eorge gives me money to . 

‘But’ Sir, Think that the plessure bf cure, 
ing the House of Hanover, and drinking 

When [ aman 
vat pont aterwarde he aa’ wih ncoiig wih 
oy peso were tice ab lange, that they might make 


mes'shealth,are amply overbalanced 
chs 


vthere San bots, most certainly, an af. 
fectation of more Jacobitism than he really 
had ; and indeed an intention of admitting, 
for the moment, in a much greater extent 
than it really existed, the ci ‘of disaffee- 





tion imputed to him by the world, merely for 
the purpose of thewing how dexterously 
he couk din attack, evin, though: be 
were pl in the most disadvan 


position ; for I have heard him declare® that 
if holding up his right hand would have 
secured vietory at Culloden to Prince 
Charles's army, he was not sure he would 
have held it ups, little confidence had 
he in the right claimed by the House of 
Stuart, and so fearful was he of the conse- 
quences of another revolution on the throne 
of Great Britain; and Mr. Topham Beau- 
clerk assured me, he had heard him say this 
before he had his pension, At another time 
he said to Mr. Langton, “ Nothing has ever 
offered, that has made it worth my while to 
consider the question fully.” He, however, 
also said tu the same tleman, talking of 
King James the Second, “ It was become im- 
possible for him to any k in this 
country.” He no doubt had an early attach- 
ment to the House of Stuart; but his zeal 
had cooled as his reason strengthened. In- 
deed, heard him once say, “ that after the 
death of a violent Whig, with whom he used 
Rome et ee capers St te 
much abated.” cy 
meant Mr. Walmsley. ne 
‘Yet there isno doubt that at earlier pe- 
riods he was wont often to exercise both hi: 





pleasentry and ingenuity in talking Ja 
cobitism. My much respected friend, Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, has fa- 


voured me with the following admirable in- 
stance from ae Lordahip's own recollection. 
¥, WI ing at. ol . Langton’, 

where Miss ‘Roberts, his niece, was one of 
the company, Johnson, with his usual com- 
piseent ‘attention to the fair sex, took her 
yy the ‘hand, and said, “My dear, I hope 

you @re a Jacobite.” ' Old Mr, Langton, 
who, though # high and stead; 
attached to the present 
ed offended, and asked Johnson, 
warmth, what he could mean 
auch a question to his niece? 








iy, Sir, 
{eaid Johnson,} 1 meant no offence to ‘your 


Niece, I meant her a at compliment. 
‘A Jacobite, Sir, heleves in the divine right 
of Kin He that believes in the divine 
right of Kings 
Jacobite believes in the divine ri of Bie 
thope He that believes inthe divine right 
of Bishops believes in the divine authority 
of the Chvistian religion. Sir, 
a Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor 2 Deist. 








* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 420. 
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‘That camot be said of e Whigs for Whig: 
gism is a negation of all principle: 

He advised me, when abroad, to be as 
muuch af F eould with the Professors in the 
Universities, and with the clergy 5 for from 
their conversation I might expect the best 
accounts of every thing in whatever country 
Tshould be, with the additional advantage 

Keeping my learning alive. 

It Will be cbeerved that when giving me 
sdvice as tom travels, Dr. Johnacn did not 

well uj cities, and palaces, LUres, 
tnd shows, and Aveadinn scenes, “We was ob 
Exscx's opinion, who advises bis kins- 
man, Roger Earl of Rutland, “ rather to goa 
hundred miles to speak with one wise man, 
than five miles to see a fair town.” 

I described to him an impudent fellow 
from Scotland, who affected to be a savage, 
and railed at alleatablished systema, Jou 
ton: «There is nothing surprising in this, 
Sir. He wants to make sma cae icuoUs. 
He would tumble in  hopsty, as long #8 
you looked. st him and ealled him to come 
out. But let him alone, never mind him, 
of HE pron mln 

at the same maint 

that there was no distinctibn between virt 
and vice. Jonson: “ Why, Sir, if the 
fellow does not think as ke speaks, he is ly. 
ing ; and I see not what honour he can pro- 
pose to himself from having the character 
ofa liar. But if he does really think that 
there is no distinction between virtue and 
vice, why, Sir, when he leaves our houses 
let_us count our spoons.” 

Sir David peels now one of the 
Ju of Scotland by the title of Lord 
les, had contributed much to increase 
my high opinion of Johnson, on account of 
his writings, long before I attained to a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him; J, in return, 
had tnfoemed Jobnsoa of Siz David's emi 
nent character for learning and religion ; 
and Johnson was oo much plessed, that atone 
of our evening meetings he gave him for his 
toast. Lat this tine kept up a very frequent 
correspondence with Sir Davi read 
to Dr. Johnson to-night the following pas- 
from the letter which I had’ last re~ 
~eived from bim : 
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him, and to assure him of the veneration 
which Lentectain for the author of the Ram- 
bier and of Raselas? Let me recommend 
this last work to yous with the Rambler 
you certainly are acquainted. In Rasselas 
‘you will soe a tender hearted operator, who 
probes the wound only to heal it. Swift, 
on the contrary, mangles human nature. 
He cuts and slashes, as if he took 
in the operation, like the tyrant who said, 
Hig fori, wt 08 ventiat emori.” Johnson seem- 
ed ‘to be much gratified by this just and 
well-turned compliment, 

‘He recommended to me to keep a journa? 
of my life, full and unreserved. He said it 
would be'a very good exercise, and would 
yield me great’ satisfaction when the parti- 
culars were faded from my remembrance 
1 eas uncommonly fortunate in having bad 
a previous coincidence of opinion with him 
upon this subject, for I had kept such » 
journal for some time ; and it was no small 
Pleasure to me to have this to tell him, and 
to receive his approbation. He counselled 
me to keep it private, and said I might 
surely have a friend who would burn it in 
case of my death. From this habit I have 
been enabled to give the world so many 
anecdotes, which would otherwise have been 
lost to posterity. 1 mentioned that I was 
afraid I put into my journal too many li 
incidents. Jouxson : “ There is nothing, 
Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. 
It is by studying little things that we attain 
the great art of having as little misery and 
as much happiness as possible.” 

Next morning Mr. Dempster ha 
to call on me, and was so much struck even 
with the im) aceount which I gave 
him of Dr. Johnson's conversation, that to 
His Rena bg jt recorded, whe 1 com- 

ined that drinkin, and sitting up 
Tite with him aftected by nerves for tome 
time after, he said, “One had better be 
palsied at eighteen than not keep company 
‘with such a man.” 

On Tuesday, July 18, ¥ found tall Sir 
‘Thomas Robineon sitting with Johnson. 
Sir Thomas said, that the King of Prussia 
valued himself upon three things ;—uj 
being a hero, a musician, and an ‘author. 
Jouxsox: “ Pretty well, Sir, for one man. 
‘As to his being an author, I have not looked 
at his 7 but his prose is poor stuff. 
Hle writes just as you would suppose Vol- 
4aire’s footboy to do, who has been his ama- 
nuensis. He has such parts as the valet 
might have, and about a8 much of the co- 
louting of the style as might be got by tran- 
-eeribing his works.” When I was at Fer- 
ney, I repeated this to Voltaire, in order to 
reconcile him somewhat to Johnson, whom 
he, in affecting the English mode of ex- 

pression, had previously characterized as 
‘a superstitious dog ;” but after “heari 
-much 6 criticism on Frederic the Great, wit 
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whom he wat then on bad terms, he ex. 
claimed, “ An honest fellow !" 
But I think the criticism much too se 
vere; for the “Memoirs of the House of 
burgh” are written as well ax many 
works of that kind. His poetry, for the 
style of which he himself makes a frank 
+ Jargonnant un Francois barbare,” 
fraught with pernicious ravings of 
ity, has, in many places, great ani- 
mation, and in some a pathetic tender- 
ness. 


‘Upon this contemptuous animadversion 
on the King of Prussia, I observed to John~ 
gon, “3t would seem then, Sir, that uch 
less parts are m to make a King, 
an make or Author for the King of 
ia is conf the greatest Ki 
now in Europe, yet you think he maker's 
very poor figure'as a Author.” 

‘Mr, Levet this day shewed me Dr. John- 
son's library, which was contained in two 
garrets over his Chambers, where Lintot, 
son of the celebrated bookseller of that 
name, had formerly is warehouse. I found 
ts aumiber of good books, but very dusty and 
in cont The floor was strewed 
with manuscript lesves, in Johnson's own 
hand-writing, which I beheld with 2 


ion. 


of veneration, su) haps might 
tile contain porigns of the Rassilen of oF 


selas, L observed an apparatus for chymical 
experiments, of which Johnson was all his 
life very fond. The place seemed to be 
very favourable for retirement und medita. 
ti lohnsun told me, that he went up 
thither without mentioning it to his servant 
‘when he wanted to study, secure from in. 
terruption ; for he would not allow his ser. 
vant to say he was not at home when he 
really was. “A servant's strict regard to 
truth (said he) must be ‘weakened by. such 
a practice. A philos may know that it 
is merely a form of denial; but few ser- 
vants are such nice distinguishers. If I 
accustom a servant to tell a lie for me, have 
I not reason to apprehend that he will tell 
many lies for himself?” 1 am, however, 
satisfied that every servant, of any degree 
of intelligence, understands seying hia mas. 
ter is not at home, not at all a8 the affirras. 
tion of a fact, but as customary words, in- 
timating that his master wishes not to be 
seen; 80 that there can be no bad effect 
from it. 

‘Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, 
Comwall, who had been my intimate friend 
for many years, bad at this time chambers 
in Farrars-buildings, at the bottom of Ine 
ner-Temple-lane, seaee Madly lent me 
uy juitt mH ing to re 
upon guting wy Seng, te tng or 
them particularly convenient for me, as they 
‘were 30 near Dr. Johnson's, 

‘On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, 
‘Mr. Dempster, and my uucle Dr. Boswell, 





Bat. 54] 
who happened to be now in London, aupped 


with me at these chambers. Jonnson: 
« Pity is not natural to man. i are 
always cruel. Savages are always cruel. 


Pity 's acquired and fmaproved by the eulti- 
vation of reason. We may have uncasy 
sensations from secing a creature in distress, 
without pity ; for we have not pity unless 
we wish to reiieve them. When f am on 
amy way to dine with a friend, and finding 
it Inte, have bid the coschman make haste, 
Jf T happen to attend when he whips bis 
horses, may feel unpleasantly that the 
animals are put to pain, but J do not wish 
him to desist. No, Str, I wish him to 
drive on.” 

‘Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller of 
Edinburgh, had for some time opened a 
shop in London, and sold his cheap editions 
of the most popular English books, in de- 
fiance of the supposed common-law Tight of 
Literary Property. Johnson, though he con- 
curred in the opinion which was al 
sanctioned by a judgment of the House of 
‘Lords, that there was no such right, was at 
this time very angry that the booksellers of 
London, for whom he uniformly 
auch regard, should suffer from an invasion 
of what they had ever considered to be 
secure; and he was loud and violent against 
Mr. Donaldson. “ Heisa fellow who takes 
advantage of the law to injure his brethren ; 
for notwithstanding that the statute se- 
cures only fourteen years of exclusive right, 
it has always been understood by the trade, 
that he, who buys the copyright of a book 
from the author, obtains aperpetual proper. 
ty; and upon that belief, numberless bar- 
gains are made to transfer that property 
after the expiration of the statutory term. 
Now Donaldson, I say, takes advantage 
here, of people who have really an equita- 
ble title from usage; and if we consider 
how few of the hooks, of which they buy 
the property, succeed so well as to bring 
profit, we should be of opinion that the 
term of fourteen years is too short ; it should 
de sixty years.) Dexpster: ‘“ Donald. 
son, Sit, is anxious for the encouragement, 
of literature. He reduces the price of 
books, so that poor atudents may buy them.” 
Jounsow (laughing): “Well, Sir, allow. 
ing that to be his motive, he is no better 
than Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in 
order to give to the poor.” 

It is remarkable, that when the great 
question concerning Literary ‘came 
to be ultimately tried before the supreme 
tribunal of this country, in consequence of 
the very spirited exertions of Mr. Donald- 
son, Dr. Johnson waa zealous against a per- 
petuity ; but he thought that the term of 
exclusive right of authors should be con- 
siderably enlarged. He was then for grant- 
ing a hundred years. 

"The conversation now turned upon Mx. 
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David Hume's style. Jonwsow: “ Why, 
Sir, lusstyle is not English ; the structure 
of his sentences is French. Now the French 
structure and the English structure may, in 
ure of things, be equ: ut 
if you allow that the rat gu 1s 
established, he is wrong. |My name might 
originally have been Nicholson, as well as 
Bf + but were you to call me Nichol- 
son now, you would call me very absurdly.” 
Ronsseau's treatise on the inequality of 
mankind was at this time a fashionsble topic. 
It gave rise toan observation by Mr. Demp- 
ster, that the advantages of’ fortune and 
rank were nothing toa wise man, who ought 
tovalue only merit. Jomwsow: “If man 
were a savage, living in the woods by him. 
self, this might be true; bat in civilized 
society we all depend upon each other, and 
our happmess iy very much owing to the 
Oblnion of mankind. Now,Sitvin civ, 
soclety, external advantages make us 
led. A man with a good coat 
his back meets with a better reception 
be who has a badone. Sir, you may 
analyze this, and say what is there in it? 
But that will avail you nothing, for it 
part ofa general system, Pound St. Paul's 
church into atoms, and consider any single 
atom ; it is, to be sure, good for nothing + 
but, put all these atoms Lopether, and you 
have St. Paul's church. So itis with human 
felicity, which is made up of many ingre- 
dients, ‘each of which may be shewn to be 
icant. In civilized society, 
merit will not serve you so muck 
as money will. Be, au may make the ex- 
periment. Go into the street, and give one 
man a lecture on morality, and another a 
shilling, and see which will respect you 
most.” If you wish only to support nature, 
Sir William Petty fixes your allowance at 
31a year; but as times are much altered, 
let us call it 6% This sum will fill your 
belly, shelter you from the weather, and 
even ou & stro! sting coat, su] 
ft to be nde of geod bulls bide, "Nowe 
all beyond this is artificial, and is desired 
in order to obtain a greater degree of: 
from our fellow-creatures. And, Sir, if 
4 Year procures man more consequence, and, 
course, more happiness, than 6. a year, 
the same’ proportion will hold ss to 
and so on, as far as opulence can be carried. 
Perhaps he who has a large fortune may not 
be #o Kappy as he who has a small one; but 
that must proceed from other causes than 
from his having the fortune : for, catte- 
ris paribus, he who is rich in a civilized s0- 
siety, must be happier than he who is poor 5 
as riches, if properly used, (and it is ¢ man’s 
own fault if they are not,) must be predic: 
Joney, 


tive of the highest advantages. 

tobe sure, af fesclt is of no use; for its 

only use is to part with it. Rousseau, and 

all those who deal in paradoxes, are led 
R 





more 
yy 
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away by a childish desire of novelty.*— 
When Fé ‘was a bor, I used always to choose 





the wrong side of'a debate, because most 
ingenious things, that is to say, most new 
things, could be said upon it. “Sir, there is 
nothing for which you may not muster 
hme plausible arguments, than those which 
are urged against wealth and other external 
advantages. Why, now, there is stealing : 
why should it be thought a crime? When 
we consider by what unjust_methods pro- 
yerty has been often acquired, and that 
what was unjustly got it must be unjust to 
keep, where is the harm in one man's taking 
the property of another from him? Be- 
sides, Sir, when we consider the bad use 
that many people make of their property, 
and how much better use the thief may 
make of it, it may be defended as a very 
allowable practice. Yet, Sir, the expe- 
rience of mankind has discovered stealing 
to he so very bad a thing, that they make 
no scruple fo hang a man for it. When I 
was running about this town, a very poor 
fellow, I was a great arguer for the edvan- 
tages of poverty; but I'was, at the same 
time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the 
arguments which are brought to represent 
poverty as no evil, shew it to be evidently a 

at evil, You never find people lasour- 
ing to convince you that you may live very 
happily upon a plentiful fortuné.—So you 
hear people talking how miserable a Ki 
must be; and yet they all wish to be in his 
place.” 


It was suggested that Kings must be un- 
happy, becattse they are deprived of the 
greatest of all satisfactions, easy and unre- 
Berved society. Jouxsox: “That is an 
ill-founded notion. Being a King does not 
exclude a man from such society. Great 
Kings have always been social. 'The King 
of Prussia, the only great King at present, 
is very social. Charles the Second, the last 
King of England, who was a man of parts, 
was social; and our Henrys and Edwards 
were all social.” 

‘Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to 
maintain that intrinsic merit ought to make 
the only distinction amongst mankind :— 
Jouxson : “ Why, Sir, mankind have found 
that this cannot be. How shall we deter- 
mine the proportion of intrinsic merit ? 
‘Were that to be the only distinctionamongst 
mankind, we should soon quarrel about t! 

di of it. Were all distinctions abo- 
lished, the strongest would not long ac- 
quiesce, Lut would endeavour to obtain a 
Superiority by their bodily strength. But, 
Sir, as subordination is very necessary for 
Society, and contentions for superiority very 





























= {Johmon told Mr. Warney that Goldsmith sid. 
smheh he AAU Dogan owner Sd detected fo comme 
$2 Paper nothing but what was new ; bat he 

hat what was nea wax generally false, and from 
that thme was no longer solicious about novelty. B.) 
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1s, mankind, that is to say, all ci 
lized nations, have settled it upon a plain i 
variable principle. A man is born to here- 
ditary rank ; or phis being appointed to cer- 
tain offices, gives him a cert@in rank. Sub. 
ordination tends greatly to human happl- 
ness. Were we all uyon an equality, we 
should have no other enjoyment than mere 
animal pleasure. 

I said, I considered distinction or rank to 
be of so much importance in civilized socie~ 
ty, that if I were asked on the same day to 
dine with the first Duke in England, and 
with the first man in Britain for genius, I 
should hesitate which to prefer. Jonwson: 
* To besure, Sir,if you were to dine only 
‘onee, and it were never to be known where 
you dined, you would choose rather to dine 
with the first man of genius: but to gain 
most . you should dine with the first 
Duke in Engiand. For nine people in ten 
that you meet with would have a higher 
opinion of you for having dined with a 
Duke; and the great genius himself would 
receive you better, because you had been 
with the great Duke.” 

He took care to guard himself fe rnd 
any possible suspicion that his settled prin. 
ciples of reverence for rank and respect for 

ith were at all owing to mean or in. 
terested motives ; for he asserted his own 
independence as a lite man. “Noman 
icf he) who ever lived by literature, has 
ed more independently than I have done.” 
He said he had taken longer time than 
he needed to have done in composing his 
Dictionary. He received our compliments 
upon that great work with complacency, 
and told us that the Academy della Crusca 
could scarcely believe that it was dune by 
one man. 

Next morning T found him slone, and 
have preserved the following fragments of 
his conversation. Of'a gentleman who was 
mentioned, he ssid, “ T have not met with 
any man for a long time who has given me 
such general displeasure. He is totally un. 
fixed in his principles, and wants to puzzle 
other people.” I said his principles had 
heen poisoned by a noted infidel writer, but 
that he was, nevertheless, a benevolent 

man. Jonxson: “ We can have no 

ce upon that instinctive, that con- 
stitutional goodness which is not, founded 
yy inciple. I grant you, that such aman 
pes principe, Tent yom thet aman 
I can conceive him placed in such a situa. 
tion that he is not much tempted to de- 
viate from what isright ; and as every man 
virtue, when there is not eomestrong 
incitement to transgress its precepts, I can 
conceive him doing nothing wrong. But 
if such a man stood in need of money, I 
should not like to trust him ; and Ishould 
certainly not trust him with young ladies, 
for there there isalways temptation. Hume, 
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and other sceptical innovators, are vain men, 
and will 


ratify themselves af any ex] 

I not afford suificient food ts thelr 
0 they have betaken themselves to 
‘Truth, Sir, is cow which will yield 





error. 
such people no more milk, and so they are 
one to milk the bull. If'T could have al- 
lowed myself to gratify my vanity at the 


expense of truth, what fame might I have 
acquired. Every thing which Hume has 
advanced against Christianity had 
through my mind long before he wrote. 
Always remember this, that after a system 
is well settled upon porttive evidence few 
partial objections ought not to shake it. 
‘he human mind is so limited, that it can- 
not take in all the parts of'a subject, so that 
there may be objections raised against any 
thing. ‘There are objections against a ple- 
nwun, and objections against a vacuum: yet 
one of them must certainly be trae.” 
I mentioned Hume's argument against 
the belief’ of miracles, that it is more proba- 
le that the witnesses to the truth them 
are mistaken, or speak falsely, than that the 
miracles should be true. Jouxaon : “ Why, 
Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles 





should make us very cautious in believing 
them. But let us consider ; although Gop 
has made Nature to operate by certain fixed 


laws, yet it is not unreasonable to think that 
he may suspend those laws, in order to 
establish a system highly advantageous to 
inankind. Now the Chrivtinn Religion is a 
most beneficial system, as it gives us light 
and certainty where we were before in dark- 
ness and doubt. The miracles which prove 
it ure attested by men who had no interest 
in deceiving us; but who, on the contrary, 
were told ‘Chat they should suffer persecu- 
tion, and did actually lay down their lives 
in confirmation of the truth of the facts 
which they asserted. Indeed, for sume cen- 
turies the heathens did not pretend to deny 
the miiractes ; but said they were performed 
by the aid of evil its. “This is acircum~- 
stance uf grest weight. ‘Then, Sir, when 
we take the proofs derived from the propho- 
clet which have been #0 exactly fulfilled, we 
have most satisfactory evidence. Supposii 

atairacle possible, as to which, in my opinion, 
there can be no doubt, we have as evi- 


dence for the miracles in support of Chri 
tianity, as the nature of the thing admits.” 








‘At night, Mr. Johnson and I ina 
ivate room at the Turk's Head coffee- 
use, in the Strand. “I enc this 


house. (said he;) for the mistress of it is 
@ good civil woman, and has not much busi- 
ness.” 

“Sir, I love the acquaintance of 
wre because, in the first place, I don 
like to think myself growing old. In the 
Iengelstf they do last? and them, Sir, young 

, if they do last ; an ir, 

men have more virtue than old en they 
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have more generous sentiments in, every 
respect. I love the young dogs of t! . 
they have mure wit in ame and aow? 
ledge of life than we had; but then the d 
are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early 

rears I read very hard. It is a sad re- 
Hection, but a true one, that I knew almost 
as much at eighteen asI donow. My judge- 
ment, to be sure, was not so good; but, I 
had all the facts. I remember very well, 
when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman 
said to me, * Young man, ply your book di- 
ligently now, and acquire « stock of know- 
ledges for when years come unto you, you 
wil] find that poring upon books will be but 
an irksome task.’ ” 

This account of his reading, given by 
himself in plain words, sufficiently confirms 
what I have already advanced upon the dis: 
puted question as to his application. Tt 
conciles any seeming inconsistency in his 
way of talking upon it at different times; 
and shews thot ddleness and reading hard 
were with hin relative terms, the import of 
which, as used by him, must be gathered 

@ comparison with what scholars of dif 
ferent degrees of ardour and assiduity have 
been known todo. And let it be remem. 
bered, that he was now talking spontane 
ously, and expressing his genuine senti- 
ments; whereas at ather times he might be 
induced, from his spirit of contradiction, or 
more properly from his love of argumenta- 
tive contest, to speak lightly of bis own 

lication to study. It is pleasing to con- 
sider that the old gentleman's gloomy pro- 
phecy as to the irksameness of bouks to m 
of an advanced age. which is too often firl- 
filled, was so far from being veritied in 
Johnson, that his ardour for literature never 
failed, and his last writings had more ease 
and vivacity than any of his earlier pro- 
ductions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the first 
time, that he had been distrest by m« 
choly, and for that reason, had been ob! 
tofly from study and meditation, to the 
sipating variety of life. Aguinst melan- 
choly he recommended constatit occupation 
of mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation 
in eating and drinking, and especially to 
shun drinking at night. He said melan- 
choly people were apt to fly to intemperance 
for relief, bas that it sunk them much de 
in misery. He observed, that labouring men 
who work hard, and live sparingly, are sel. 
dom or never troubled with low spirits. 

‘He again insisted on the duty of main- 
taining subordination of rank. “Sir, I 
would no more deprive a nobleman of hia 

than of hismoney, I consider my- 

‘as acting a part in the grest system of 

to others as 1 would have 
1 would behave to a 
nobleman es I should ex} he would be- 
have tome, were Ia nobleman, and he Sain. 
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Jobnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaul 
in thig town, a great republican. “One day 
when I was at her house, J put on a very 
rave countenauce, and said to her, * bloomer 
‘am now become a convert to your way 
silabjag, Jams eoavineed thatall susciind 
are upon an equal footing ; and to fxs you 
an unquestionable proof, Madam, that I'am 
in earnest, bere is a very sensible, civil, 
well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman 3 
I desire that he may be allowed to sit down 
and dine with us.” "J thus, Sir, shewed her 
the absurdity of the levelling doctrine. She 
hns never liked me since. Sir, your levellers _ 
wish to level down as far as themselves ; but | 
they cannot bear levelling up to themselves. | 
They would all have some people under 
them; why not then hare some people 
above them?” I mentioned a certain au- 
thor who disgusted me by bis forwardness, 
and by shewing no deference to noblemen 
jnto whose company he was admitted. Jonw- 
sow: * Suppose a’ uhoe-maker should claim 
an equality with him, as he does with a 
Lord: how he would stare. _* Why, Sir, do 
you stare ? (says the shoemaker ;)1 dogreat 
service to suciety. "Tis true, I am paid for 
doing it; but so are you, Sir: and I am 
sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for 
doing something not so necessary. For 
mariiad coutd debetter without your books, 
than without my shoes.’ Thus, Sir, there 
would be @ perpetual struggle for prece- 
dence, were there no fixed invariable rules 
for the distinction of rank, which creates 
‘no jealousy, as it is allowed to be ucci- 


dental 
He said, Dr. Joseph Warton was a very 
ble ‘man, and his “ Essay on the Ge- 
nius and writings of Pope,” a very pleasing 
‘book. I wondered that he delayed so long 
to give us the continuation of it. Jonwsox ? 
« Why, Sir, 1 suj he finds himself a 


little disappointed, in not having been able 
to persuade the world to be of bis opinion as 


to Pope.” 

‘We have now been favoured with the 
concluding volume, in which, to use a par- 
Hiamentary expression, he haa explained, 0 
as not to appear quite so adverse to the opi- 
nion of the world, concerning Pope, as was 
at first thought; and we must all agree, 
that his work is a most valuable accession to 
English literature. 

‘writer of deserved eminence being men- 
tioned, Johnson said, “ Why, § ir he isa man 
good parts, but being originally poor, 
has got # love of mean company and Tow jo- 

cularity; a very bad thing, Sir. To 

is as to talk is good. But you ought 
no more to think it enough if you 

than you are to think it enough if you 

‘You ‘may laugh in as many ways as you 











© This one Mra Afecautey yeas she same 
who aftorwards made 52 much known as‘ 
ceichsated female historian.” 
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talk ; and surely cvery way of talking that is 
practised cannot beatecnied” = 

E spoke of a Sir Jamea Macdonald os a 
young man of most distinguished merit, who 
ianited the highest reputation at Eton and 
Oxford, with the patriarchal spirit of a 

Hj cd Chieftain, I mentioned 

‘Sir James had said to me, that he hat 

never seen Mr. Jonson, but he had agreat 

respect for him, though at the same time, 

it was mixed with some degree of terror. 

Jounson : “ Sir, ifhe were tobe acquainted 
with me, it might lessen both."* 

‘The mention of this gentleman led us to 
talk of the Western Islands of Scotland, to 
visit which he expressed a wish that then 
ap) to me a very Tomantic fancy, which 
1 Titthe thought would be afterwards real- 
ized. He ald me, that his father had put 
Martin's account of those islands into his 
hands when he was very young, and that he 
was bighiy, pleased with it; that he was par- 
ticularly struck with the St. Kilda man’s 
notion, that the high church of Glasgow had 
been hollowed out of a rock ; a circumstance 
to which old Mr. Johnson had directed bia 
attention. He said, he would go the He. 
brides with me, when I returned from my 
travels, unless some very good conipanion 
shoud offer when I was absent, which he did 
not think probable: adding, “ There are 

ple to whom I take 30 much to as to 
you” And when I talked of my leaviny 
England, he said with a very affectionate 
air,“ My dear Boswell, I should be very 
unhappy at parting, did I think we were not 
to meet again.” I cannot tov often remind 
my readers, that although such instances of 
hia kindness are doubtless very flattering to 
me, yet I hope my recording them wil bo 
ascribed to a better motive than to vanity ; 
for ford unquestionable evidence of 
his ess and complacency, which some, 
while they were forced to acthowleige his 
great powers, Lave been so strenuous to 


He mamtained that a boy at school was 
the happiest of human beings. I supported 
a different opinion, from which I have never 
yet varied, that a man is happier: and I 
en upon the anxiety and sufferings 
which are endured at school. Jouxsons 
“Ah! Sir, a boy's bein ed is not 20 
severe usa man’s having the hiss of the world 
aginst him. | Men have a eoicitude about 

4 and the greater share they have of it, 
the more afraid they are of losing it.” I 
silently asked myself, “Is it possible that 
the great SamveL Jounson really enter 
tains any such apprehension, and is not con- 
fident that his exalted fame ie established 
upon a foundation never to be shaken 7” 

He this evening drank » bumper to Sir 
David Dalrymple, “as a man of worth, a 
scholar, and 2 wit.” I have (said he) never 

of him, cxcept from you; Lut let him 











Fitat. 64.) 


know my opmion of him: for as he does not 

shew himself much in the world, he should 

have, the pruise of the few who hear of 
we. 


On Tuesday, July 26, I found Mr. John- 
son alone. Yt was 2 wet day, and ¥ 
again complained of the dis effects 
of such weather. Jounson: “ Sir, this is 
all imagination, which physicians encourage ; 
for man lives in air, as. fish lives in water ; 
so that if the atmosphere press heavy from 
above, there is an equal resistance from 
below. To be sure, bad weather is hard 
upon people who are obliged to be abroad ; 
and men carmot labour so well in the 
air in bad ‘weather, a3 in good: but, Sir, 
a smith or a tailor, whose work ia within 
doors, will surely do as much in rainy wea- 
ther, as in fair. “Some very delicate 
indeed, may be affected by wet weather; but 
not common constitutions.” 

We talked of the education of children ; 
and T asked him whet he thought was best 
to teach them first. Jonson: “ Six, it is 
no matter what you teach them first, any 
more than what Jeg you shall put into your 
breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing 
which is best to put in first, but in the mean 
time, your breach is bare. Sir, while you 
are considering which of two things you 
should teach your child first, another boy has 
I uo, wea pet 

n a we again su 
in private at the Turk’s Head coffee-house. 
Jounson : “ Swift has a Higher reputation 
than he deserves. His excellenceis strong 
sense; for his humour, trough ‘very well, is 
not remarkably T doubt whether the 
‘Tale of a ‘Tub his; for he never owned 
it, and it is much above bis usual manner.”* 

“Thomson, I think, had as much of the 
poet about him ax most writers. Every 
thing appeared to him through the medium 
of his favourite pursuit. He could not have 
viewed those two candies burning but with 
a poetical eye.” 

“Has not ——— a great deal of wit, Sir?” 
Jonson: “Ido not think so, Sir. He is, 
indeed, continually attempting wit, but he 
fail. ‘And I have no more. pleasure in 
hearing a man attempting wit and failing, 
than in seeing @ man trying to leap over & 
ditch and (umbling into it. 

He laughed heartily when { mentioned to 
him a saying of his concerning Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, which Foote took a wicked plea- 
sute to circulate. “ Why, Sir, Sherry is 
dull, naturally dull; but it niust have taken 
him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now sce him. Such an excess of stupidity, 
Sir, is not in Nature."—“So (said he,) I 
allowed him all his own merit.” 

He now added, “ Sheridan cannot beer 
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me. I bring his declamation toa point. I 
ask him a San uestion, * What do you 
mean to teach?’ Besides, Sir, what influ- 
ence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the lan- 
guage of this great country, by his narrow 
exertions? Sir, it is burning a farthing 
candle at Dover, to shew light at Calais.” 


‘Talking of a young man who was uneasy 
from thinking that he was very deficient in 
learning and’ knowledge, he said, “A man 





hhas no Teason to complain who holds a mid- 
dle place, and has many below him; and 
ertaps he hes not six of his years above 

im;—perhaps not one. Though he may 


not know any thin; tly, the general 
must of knowlege that he hos acared i 
considerable. Time will do for him all 
that is want 

‘The conversation then took a philosophi- 
cal turn. Jounson : “ Human experience, 
which is constantly contradicting theory, 
the greatest test of truth. A system, built 
upon the discoveries of a great many minds, 
is always of more strength, than’ what is 
produced by the mere workings of any 
‘one mind, which, of itself can do little. 
There is not so poor book in the world 
that would not be a prodigious effort were it 
wrought outentirely by a single mind, with- 
out the aid of prior investigators. The 
French writers are superficial, because they 
are not scholars, and so proceed upon the 
mere power of their own minds ; and we see 
how very little power they have.” 

‘ As to the Christian religion, Sir, besides 
the strong evidence which we have for it, 
there is a balance in its favour from the 
munaber of great men who bave been con. 
vinced of its truth, after a serious conside. 
ration of the question. Grotius was an 
acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to 
examine evidence, and he was convinced. 
Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of 
the world, who certainly had no bias to the 
side of religion. Sir Isaac Newton set out 
an |, and came to be a very firm be« 














liever.” 
He this in recommended to 
me to perambulate Spain + J said it would 


amuse him to get a letter from me dated 
at a. Jouxson: “I love the 
University of Salamanca; for when the 
Spaniards were in doubt as to the Inwful- 
ness of their conquering America, the 
University of Salamanca gave it as their 
opinion that it was not lawful.” He spoke 

is with great emotion, and with that ge. 
nerous warmth which dictated the lines 
in his“ London,” against Spanish encronch- 
ment. 


I fully intended to have followed advice of such 
veh Bee ing waved much et bth Ge 


in Ger 

Bian and 0.doy and having 280 
Gomsiee, T foul That Eh chewed the Vine 

allowed me by my father, and hastenod to France 

=y 


26 


I expressed my vpinion of my friend 
Derrick as but a poor writer. Jonxsox: 
“To be sure, Sir, he i 
ider that his bein 

t for him all that he has. 

im King of Rath. Sir, he has nothing 
to say fur himself but that he is 2 writer. 
Had "he not been a writer, he must have 
been sweeping the crossings in the strects, 

ing haltpence front every body tat 








passe 

In justice, however, to the memory of 
Mr. Derrick, who was first lutor in “the 
ways of London, and shewed me the town 
in all its variety of departments, both li- 
terary anil sportive, the particulars of which 
Dr. Juhnson advised me to put in writing, 
it is proper to mention what Johnson, at a 
subsequent period, said of him both as a 
writer and an editor: “Sir, 1 have often 
said, that if Derrick's letters had been writ- 
ten by one of'a more established name, they 
would have heen thought very pretty let- 
ters."* And, “ I sent Derrick to Dryden's 
relations to gather materials for his life; 
and I believe be got all that I myself should 
have got." 

Poor Derrick! I remember him with 
kindness. Yet J cannot withhold from ny 
readera a plentaut humorous ally ‘which 
coutd not have hurt him had he been alive, 
and now is perfectly harmless. In his col: 
lection of poems, there is one upon enter- 
ing the harbour of Dublin, his native city, 
afier along absence. It begins thus: 

+" Bhlana! squch loved city, hall 
‘Where first 1 naw the ight of day.” 

And after a solemn reflection on his being 
“ numbered with forgotten dead,” there is 
the following stanza: 


“ Unteas my lines protract my fazne, 
‘And thowe who chance tovtead thers, cy, 





which was thus happily parodied by Mr. 
John Home, to saunas owe the beautiful 
und pathetic tragedy of “ Dough 
vend he Whe poles sadly 
T imew him! Derrick was his bame, 

‘Om yonder tree his carcass ruings / 

I doubt much whether the amiable and 
ingenious author of these burlesque lines 
will recollect them ; for they were produced 
extempore one evening while he and J were 
walking together in the dining-room at Eg- 
lingtoune Castle, in 1760, and I have never 
mentioned them to him since. 

Johnson said once to me, “ Sir, I ho- 
nour Derrick for his presence of mind. One 
night, when Floyd,t another poor author, 
waa wandering about the etreets in the 

















‘* Journal of s Tour to the Hebrides, 9d edit. p 10% 
| Hepddiunes « Nogrephie! work, containing an 
sccount of eminent writers, m3 vols Yo 
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night, he found Derrick fat asleep upon 
bulk; upon being suddenly waked, D 
yick started up, “My dear Fluyd, I am 
sorry to see you in this destitute states will 
you go home with me to my lodgings" 

T agai his advice as to my method 
of study at Utrecht“ Come, (said he,) let 
us make a day of it. Lect us go down to 
Greenwich and dine, and talk of it there.” 
The following Saturday was fixed for this 








excursion. 

‘As we walked along the Strand to-night, 
arm in arm, a woman of the town accosted 
us, in the usual enticing manner. “ No, 
no, my girl, (said Johnson.) it won't do.” 
He, however, did not treat her with harsh- 
ness ; and we talked of the wretched life of 
such women, and agreed, that much more 
misery than happiness, upon the whole, is 
produced by illicit commerce between the 
sexes, 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and 
I took a sculler at the Temple-stairs, and 
set out for Greenwich. 1 asked him if he 
really thought a knowledge of the Greek 
and ‘Latin Tanguages an essential requisite 
toa education. Jounson : * Most cer- 
tainly, Sir; for those who know them have 
avery it advantage over thos: who do 
not. "Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a uiffer- 
ence learning makes upon people even in the 
common intercourse of Jife, which does nut 
appearto be much connected with it.” © Ant 
yet, (said I,) people go through the world 
very well, and carry on the business of life 
to ‘advantage without learning.”— 
Jouxson; “Why, Sir, that may be true 
in cases where learning cannat possibly he 
‘of any use; for instance, this boy rows ws 
as well without learning, as if he could sing 
the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who 
were the first sailors." He then called to 
the boy, “What would you give, wy lad, 
to know about the Argonauts” © Sir, (said 
the boy.) I would give what 1 have." 
Johnson was much pleased with his answer, 
and we gave him a double fare. Dr. Jolin- 
son then turning to me, “ Sir, (said he,) a 
desire of knowleilge is the natural feeling 
of mankind ; and every human being, whose 
mind is not debauched, will be willing to 
®ve all that he has, to knowledge.” 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked 
to Billingsgate, where we took oars and 
maved smoothly along the silver ‘Thames. 
It was a very fine day. We were ente 
tained with the immense number and va- 

that were lying at anchor, 
e beautiful couniry on each 
side of the river. 

¥ talked of preaching, and of the grea 
success, which those called methodists§ 


All who are acquatnted with the history of retigion. 
(fe Rowt important, suraty that soncerne the ue 
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have. Jonnson, “ Sir, it is owing to their 
expressing themselves in a plain and fami- 
liar munner, which is the only way to do goot. 
to the common people, and which clergymen 
of genius and learning ought to do from 
a principle of duty, when it 5s sulted to 
their cor tion; a practice, for whi 
they al be oraieed by nen of sense. To 
insist against drunkenness as a crime, be- 
cause it debases reason, the noblest faculty 
vf man, would be of no service to the com- 
mon people : but to tell them that they may 
die ina fit of drunkenness, and shew them 
how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to 
make a deep impression. Sir, when your 
Scotch cletay give up their honiely manner, 
yeligion will soon decay in that country.” 
Lat this observation, as Johnson meant it, 
be ever remembered. 

Iwas much pleased to find myself with 
Johnson at Greenwich, which he celebrates 
in his “ London,” as @ favourite scene. 1 
had the poem in ary pocket, arid read the 
Jines aloud with enthusiasm : 

Share Greenwich aie gpon oeeve ocd? 
Pleagd with the seat which gave E1.(za birth, 
‘We kavecl, and kiss the consecrated earth.” 

‘He remarked that the structure of Green 
wich hospital was too magnificent fora place 
of charity, and that its parts were too much 
detached, to make one great whole. 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet ; 
and observed, that he was the first who com- 
wlimented a lady, by ascribing to her the 
different perfections of the heathen god- 
desses ;* but that Johnston improved upon 


ford, who, about the year 1790,, were distingulshed 
Lords unk methodical atontion tn devon esereloce 
“This dispoation of mind in poe a novelty, or pecullat 10 
thy wey ut han bor, and th may be end many 
Clistiane of every denomination, Johnson hifmself was, 
Nov ithe mestione pubes whole dacipise 
'o1lshe mentions wi i ciple 
of regulated ‘nul in is" Prayers and. Medlto- 
Hone nanyfsthnes cor of hi ons 
into his spirlual sate. ‘That thls religious earnestnes, 
and fn ran observation of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, hax vometiqes cogenerated into folly, and 
feraeine ban ontereed Zor base purpone, cannot 








wine.” ‘The principal argument bx ood 
SSose aguinst opted, fe" that it tends to debasd ho 
man nature, and prevent the generous exertions of good 
ness, by a unworthy sup tha op wil Bay 
to them al ie pontvely aldo he 
StHpturen, that he wil cewand every 
to hie worl" Buc Tam happy to have fein 
to do justice to thowe, whota It ithe fashion 
‘without any knowledge of thelr tenets; asd this I can do 
‘quoting @ from ooe of thetr best 
‘Het Miner, who thus expresses thelr doctrine 
subject: ** Justified by faith, renewed in hus 
nd coustralned by the love of Christ, thelr believet 
‘moves jn the sphere of gatinude, and all his 
Gutlar Glow more ox leas from this prnelpie. And though 


they aro accumulating for him in heaven & 
Hise proportioned to Ris faithfulness and activity, and 
{2 ta By mo mains inconeatent wlth Rs principles Co fest 
the free of tia roe 
duty to bie riod 
surdity in his feeling the love of Gob as the grand 
ine of Essay 
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this, by making his lady, at the same time, 
free from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verses 
to Queen of Scots, Vympha Caledonia, 
&c. and spoke with enthusiasm of the beauty 
of Latin verse. “ All the modern langua 
(said he) cannot furnish so melodious a line 
as 


“* Formosam reoonare doces Amaryllide allvas."+ 
Afterwards he entered upon the business 
of the day, which was to give nie his advice 
as to a course of study. And here E am to 
mention with much regret, that my record 
of what he said is miserably scanty. ¥ re~ 
collect with admiration an animating blaze 
‘of eloquence, which roused every intellec- 
tual power in me to the highest pitch, but 
must have dazzled me so much, that my 
memory could not preserve the substance 
of his discourse ; for the note which I find 
of it is no more than this :—“ He ran over 
the grand scale of human knowledge ; nd- 
‘ised me to select some particular branch to 
excel in, but to acquire a little of every 
kind.” The defects of my minutes will be 
fully supplied by a long’ letter upon the 
pubject, which he favoured me with, after I 
been some time at Utrecht, and which 
my readers will have the pleasure to peruse 


in its lace, 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich 
Park. He asked me, I suppose, by way of 
ti my disposition, “is not this very 
fine?” Having no exquisite relish of the 
beauties of Nature, and being more delight- 
ed with “the busy hum of men,” I answer- 
ed, “Yes, Sir; but not equal to Fleet- 
street.” Jonson: “ You are Hight, Sir.” 

Tam aware that many of my readers may 
censure my want of taste. - Let me, hows 
over, shelter myself under the authority 0. 
a very fashionable Baronet $ in the brilliant 
world, who, on his attention being called to 
the fragrance of a May evening, in the 
country, observed, “ This may be very 
well; but formy part, I prefer the smell 0. 
a flambeau at the playhouse.” 

We stayed so long at Greenwich, that 
our sail up the river, im our return to Lon- 
don, was by no means so pleasant as in the 
morning ; for the night air was so cold that 
it made me shiver. {was the more sensi- 
ble of it from having sat up all the night 





T suspect that the author's memory here deceived him, 
and that Johnson suid, *"the fine moder pout” for 
veellsknown’Eplgram in the ANTEDLOOIA, 
this kind of eulogy. M.] 
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Sir Michesl Le Fleming, Thizentleman, 
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‘hace of that love of literature, which distinguished 

‘his venerable grapdfsther, the of Carlile, “He 
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before, recollect Ane sits in my 
journal what I thought worthy of preserva- 
tion an’ exertion, which, dusing ‘the first 
part ‘of my acquaintance with Johnson, I 
frequently made. I remember ha at 
up four nights in one week, writhout Being 
much incommoded in the day time. 
Johnson, whose robust frame was not in 
the least atfected by the cold, scolded me, 
as if my shivering had been a paltry effe- 
minacy, saying, * Why do you shiver 2” 
Sir William Scott, of ‘the Commons, told 
me, that when he complained of a head-ach 
in the post-chaise, as they were tra elling 
together to Scotland, Johnson treated him 
in the sane manner : “ At your age, Sir, I 
had no head-ach.” It is not easy to make 
allowance for sensations in others, which we 
ourselves have not at the time. We must 
all have experienced how very difterently 
we are affected by the complaints of our 
neighbours, when we are well and when we 
are ill, In full health, we can scarcely be- 
lieve that they suffer much; so faint is the 


Smage of pain upon our imagination: when 
softened by sickness, we readily sympa- 
thize with the sufferings of others. 





We concluded the day at the Turk’s 
‘Head coffee-house very socially. He was 
Pleased to listen to a particular account 
which I gave him of my family, and of its 
hereditary estate, as to the extent and po- 
pulation of which he asked questions, and 
made calculations ; recommending, at the 
same time, a liberal kindness to the te- 
nantry, as people over whom the Lor 
way placed by Providence. He tovk de- 
light in hearing my description of the ro- 
smantic seat of my ancestors. “ I must be 
there, Sir, (said he), and we will live in the 
old castle; and if there is not a room in it 
remaining, we will build one.” I was high- 
ly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a 
hope that Auchinleck would indeed be ho- 
noured by his presence, and celebrated by 

description, as it aflerwards was, in his 
“ Journey to the Western Islands” 

After he had again talked of my setting 
out for Holland, he said, “I must see thee 
out of England; I will accompany you to 
Hurwieh.” I could not find words to ex- 
press what I felt upon this unexpected and 
Very great mark of his affectionate regard. 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I 
had been that morning at a meeting of the 
people called Quakers, where I had heard 
woman preach. Jouxsox: “Sir, a wo- 
man’s preaching is like a dog's walking on 
hishind legs. dt is not done well ; but you 
aro surprised to find it done at alL” 

in ‘Puesday, August 2, y of my 
departure from London ating been fixed 
for the 5th), Dr Johnson did me the honour 
to pass a part of the morning with me at 
py chambers, He said, that « he alwa 
felt an Inclination to do nothing.” I 
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served, that it was strange to think that the 
most indolent man in Britain had written 
the most laborious work, ‘I'ne Ewovisn 
Dicriowan 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, 

by a certain friend of bis, at an early 

of life, and asked bim if he thought 
it would hurt him. Jonxsox: “ No, Sir, 
not much. It may, perbaps, be mentioned 
at an election.” 

I had now made good my title to be a 
privileged man, and was carried by him in 
the evening to drink tea with Miss Wil- 
fining,” whom, though under the misfor- 
tune of having lost her sight, I found tu be 
agreeable in conversation: for she hai a 
variety of literature, and expressed herself 
well: but her peculiar value was the i 
timaey in which she had long lived with 
Jobneon, by which she was acquainted with 
his habits, and Inew how to lead him on to 
talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he called 
his walk, which was a long narrow puved 
court in'the neighbourhood, overshadowed 
by some trees. "There we sauntered a con- 








© Jn a paper already referred to (ev page 2) a luly 
who appears to have been well acqualoted with Mim 
‘Wihliams thus speaks of her:— 

++ Mrs. Williams was a person extremely interestingt, 
She had an uncommon firmness of mind, a boundless 
uosiey, a retentive memory, and a strong judgement: 
She had’ various powers af pleasing. 
Aifictlons and wender fortune she weemed. to 
when ahe had the power of doing an act of kindnews? 
she was social, cheerful, and active, na state of body 
that was teuty deplorable. Her repard to Dr. Johnson 
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te to-expunge the word maintain, ami pul in to starve 
much, Of od maida They eked him, What 
name should be given it? he © Let be called 
Jeers Weta” ‘The name of a well-known tavern 

Dear Chetzen, In former: 
*" Lady Phil je her a small annual allowance, 
‘and some other Welsh indies, t0 all of whom, ahe was 
"Mec Montagu, on the desth of Mr. Bon- 


routed 
faqu, settled upom er (by deed) ten pound per an. 
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siderable time; and 1 complained to him 
that my love of London and of his com- 

1y was such, that I shrunk almost from 
he thought of going away even to travel, 
which is generally so much desired by 
young men. He roused me by manly and 
spirited conversation. He advised me, 
when settled in any place abroad, to study 
with an eagerness after knowledge, and to 
soply 9 Greck an hour every day ; and 
when I was moving about, to read diligent 
ly the great book of mankind. 

On Wednesiay, August 3, we had our 
last social evening at the Turk's Head 
cotfze-house, before my setting out for 
foreign parts. I had the misfortune, before 
we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. 
I mentioned to him how common it was in 
the world to tell absurd stories of him, and 
to ascribe to him very strange sayings. 
Jonnson : What do they make me say, 
Sir?” Bosweiu: “ Why, Sir, as an in. 
stance very strange indeed (laughing hearti- 
ly as U spoke,) David Hume told me, you 
said that you would stand before a battery 
of cannon to restore the Convocation to its 
full powers.” Little did I apprehend that 
he had actually said this: but I was soon 
convinced of my error; for, with a de. 
termined look, he thundered out— And 
would I not, Sir? Shall the Presbyterian 
Kirk of Scotland bave its General Assem- 
bly, and the Church of England be denied 
ite ‘Convocation ” He was walking up 
and down the room, while I told him the 
anecdote ; but when he uttered this 
vion of high-church zeal, he had come 
to my chair, and his eyes flashed with in- 
dignation. 'I bowed to the storm, and 
diverted the force of it, by leading him to 
expatiate on the influence which religion 
derived from maintaining the church with 
great external respectability. 

L smpust not omit to mention that he this 
year wrote The Life of Ascham,"'[+] and 
the Dedication to the Earl of’ Shaftes 
bury.L) prefixed to the edition of thet 
writer's’ English works, published by Mr. 
Bennet. 

On Friday, Angust 6, we set out early in 
the morning’in the Harwich stage-conch. 
A fat elderly gentlewoman end a young 
Dutchman, seemed the most inclined a- 
mong us to conversation. Atthe inn where 
we fined, the gentlewoman said that she 
had done ‘her best to educate her children ; 
and, particularly, that she had never suffer- 
ed them to be 4 moment idle. Jounsow: 
“1 wish, Madam, you would educate me 
too: for T have been an idle fellow all my 
life” “1 am sure, Sir, (seid she,) 
have not been idle” Jounsow: “Nay, 
Madam, it is very true ; and that gentle. 
man there {point me) has been idle. 
He was idle at Edin! His father 


sent him to Glasgow, where he continued 
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to beidie, He then came to London, where 
he has been very idle; and now he iz going 
to Utrecht, where he will be as idle as 
ever.” ] asked him privately how he could 
expose me so. Jounsox: “Poh, poh! 
(satd he) they new nothing about t yous and 
will think of it no more,” In the after- 
noon the gentlewoman talked violently 
against the Roman Catholics, and of the 
horrors of the Inquisition. To the utter 
astonishment of all the passengers but my~ 
self, who knew that he could talk upon an: 
side of a question, he defended the Inga 
sition, and maintained, that “ false doctrine 
should be checked on ‘ts first appearance ; 
that the civil power should unite with the 
church in punishing those who dared to at- 
tack the establ hed religion, and that such 
only were punished by the Inquisition.” 
He had in his pocket “ Pomponius Melo de 
‘Site Orlis,” in which he read occasionally, 
‘and seemed very intent upon ancient geo- 
raphy. ‘Though by no means ni avs, 
is attention to what was generally right 
was so minute, that having observed at one 
of the stages that I ostentatiously gave a 
shilling to the coachman, when the custom 
was for each passenger to give only six- 
pence, he took me aside and scolded me, 
saying, that what I had done would make 
the coachman dissatisfied with all the rest 
of the passengers, who gave him no more 
than his due. This was a just reprimand; 
for in whatever way a man'inay indulge bis 
generosity ot his vanity in spending his 
7, for the sake of others he ought not 
to raise the price of any article for which 
there is a constant demand, 














misfortune to be blind, we may be absolute. 
ly sure that such passages are combinations 
of what he has remembered of the works of 
other writers who could see. ‘That foolish 


fellow, Spence, has laboured to explain phi- 
losophically how Blacklock may have done, 
by means of own faculties, what it is 
impossible he should do. ‘The solution, as 
T have given it, is plain. Suppose, I know 
a man tv be sv lame that he is absolutely 
incapable to move himself, and I find him 
ina different room from that in which E 
left him ; shall I puzzle myself with idle 
conjectures, that, perhaps, his nervea have 
by some unknown change all at once be- 
come effective? No, Sir, it is clear how he 
got into a different room: he was carried.” 
Having stopped a night at Colchester, 
Johnson talked of that town with venera- 
tion, for having stood a siege for Charlea 
the First. The Dutchman alone now re- 
mained with us. He spoke English tole. 
rably well; and thi ‘to recommend 
himself to us by expatiating on the supe 
riority of the criminal jurisprudenee of this 
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country over that of Holland, he inveighed 
against the barbarity of putting an accused 
person to the torture, fa order to foree 8 
confession. But Johnson was as ready for 
this, as for the Inquisition. « i 
you do not, I find, understand the 
Your own country. To torture, in Holland, 
is considered as a favour to an accused per- 
son; for no man is put to the torture there, 
unless there is as much evidence agai 
him as would amount to conviction in a 
Jand. An accused person among you, there- 
fore, has one chance more to escape punish- 
ment, than those who are tried gmong us.” 
At supper this night he talked of 
eating with uncommon satisfaction. “ 
people (said he) have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending uot to mind, what 
they eat. For my part, I mind my belly 
ey, studiously, and very carefully; for I 
upon it, that he who does not mind his 
belly will hardly mind any thing else.” He 
now ap, to me Jean Bult philosophe, 
and he was, for the moment, not only serious 
but vehement. Yet I have heard him, 
upon other occasions, talk with great con- 
tempt of people who were anxious to gra- 
tify their palates; and the 206th number of 
his Rambler is a masterly essay against u- 
losity. His practice, indeed, I must ac- 
knowledge, may be considered as casting 
the balance of his different opinions upon 
this subject ; for I never knew any man 


r, Sir, 
w of 


who relished good eating more than he did. 
‘When at table, he was totally absorbed in 
the business of the moment; his looks 


seemed rivetted to his plate ; nor would he, 
unless when in very high forget say one 
word, or even pay the least attention to 
Phat was suid by others, till he had satisfied 
his eppetite ; which was so fierce, and in- 
a with such intenseness, that while in 
et eee te veins of his forehead 
swel a strong perspiration 
was visible. To ose ‘whee sensations 
were delicate, this could not but be 
ing; and it was doubtless not very suitable 
to the character of a philosopher, who 
be distinguished igs ‘command. But it 
must be owned, that Johnson, though he 
could be rigidl; —— was not & tem. 
man either in eating or drinking. 
Ee could ceBaln, Gut ba could: mot use 
moderately. He told me, that he bad 
fasted two days without inconvenience, and 
that he had never been hungry but once. 
They who beheld with won how much 
he eat upon all occasions when his dinner 
‘was to his taste, could not easily concelve 
what he must have meant by bunger; and 
Rot only was he remarkable for the oxirt- 
ordinary quantity which he eat, but 
or affected to be a man of vi ice dis. 


nice dis- 
cernment in the science of cookery. He 
used to descant critically on the’ dishes 
which had been at table where he had 
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dined or supped, and to recollect very mi. 
nutely what he had liked. I remember, 
aap eens 
‘2 3” (a dis tes at the Ho- 
nourable Alexander Gordon's), with a 
warmth of expression which might have 
dene honour to more important subjects. 
“ As for Maclaurin's imitation of a made 
dish, it was a wretched sttempt.” He 
about the same time was so much displeased 
with the mance of a nobleman’s 
French , that he exclaimed with vehe- 
mence, “I'd throw such a rascal into the 
river; and he then proceeded to alarm a 
Jady at whose house he wos to sup, by the 
following manifesto of his skill: “I, Ma- 
dam, who live at a variety of good tables, 
am 2 much better judge of evokery, than 
an: who has'a very tolerable cook, 
but lives much at home; for his palate is 
gradually adapted to the taste of hia cook ; 
wheress, Madam, in trying by a wer 
range, I can more exquisitely judge.” 
‘When invited to dus, exon with an inti- 
mate friend, he was not pleased if some- 
thing better than a plain dinner was not 
prepared for him. I have heard him say 
on such an occasion, “ This was a good 
dinner enough, to be sure; but it was not 
aicnerte, ask » man to.” On ioe othe 
|, he was wont to express, wi 
glee, his satisfaction when he had teen 
entertained quite to his mind. One day, 
wher he had dined with his neighbour and 
landlord in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the 
inter, whose old housekeeper had studied 
is taste in every thing, he pronounced this 
3“ Sir, “we could not have had 
better dinner had there been a Synod of 
Cooks.” 


While we were left by ourselves, after 
the Dutchman had gone to bed, Dr. John. 
son talked of that studied behaviour which 
many have recommended and practised. 
He ‘san oved of it: and said, “ I never 
considera whether I should be a grave 
man, or a merry man, but just let inclina- 
tidn, for the time, have its course.” 

‘He flattered me with some hopes that he 
would, in the course of the following sum- 
mer, come aver to Holland, and accompany 
me in a tour through the Netherlands. 

1 teased him with fanciful apprehensions 
of w piness. A moth having fluttered 
round the candle, and burnt itself, he laid 
hold of this little incident to admonish me ; 
saying, with a ely look, and in a solemn but 
@ quiet tone, “ That creature was its own 

tor, and I believe its name was 
Bosweut.” 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner; 
and my passage in the packet-bost to Hel- 
voetaluys being and my baggage 
put on , we dined at our inn by our- 
elves. I hay ed to say it would be ter- 
rible if he should not find a speedy oppor- 








tat. 4} 


tunity of returning to London, and be 
cunfined in so dull place. Jouwson: 
Don’t, Sir, accustom yourself to use big 
words for Kittle matters, It would sot be 
terrible, though I were to be detained some 
ae heres Uke practice bf using wards of 
disproportionate magnitude is, no doubt, 
too frequent every where; but I think 


most remarkable among the French, of after the 


which, all who have travelled in France 
rust bave been struck with innumerable 
instances. 

‘We went and looked at the church, and 
having gone into it, and walked up to the 
altar, Johnson, whose piety was constant 
and. fervent, sent me to my knees, saying, 
“Now that you are going to leave your 


native country, recommend yourself ta the 
protection of your Cagaton and 
DEEMER.” 


After we came out of the church, we 
stood talking for some time of 
Bishop Berkeley's ingenious sophistry to 
prove the non-existence of matter, and that 
every thing in the universe is merely ideal. 
L observed, that though we are satisfied his 
doctrine is not true, it is impossible to re- 
fute it. I never shall forget the plscrity 
beng hice! Fohnese meee a 

with might against a 

til rebounded from it, “I refute it 
‘This was a stout exemplification 
st truths of Pere Bouffier, or the 

principles of Reid and of Beattie; 
mithout aditting which, we can no more 
argue in metaphysics, than we can argue in 
mathematics without axioms. To me it is 
not conceivable how Berkeley can be an- 
swered by pure reasoning; but I know that 
the nice and difficult task was to have been 
undertaken by one of the most luminous 
minds of the present age, had not politics 
«turned him from calm philosophy aside.” 
‘What an admirable display of -subtilty, 
united with brilliance, might his contend- 
ing with Berkeley have afforded us! How 
must we, when we reflect on the loss of 
such an intellectual feast, regret that he 
should be characterized as the man, 


“Who, boen for the unlverse, narrowd his mica, 
And {o party gave up what was meant for mankind?" 





with tenderness, and to 
Dy lector Tidy "1 Robe, Sis yout will 


not forget me in my absence.” Jouxson : 
« Nay, Sir, itis more than likely you should 
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forget than that I should forget you.” 
‘Astihe veteel put out to sea, I kept my eyes 
upon him for ‘considerable time, while he 
remained rolling his majestic frame in his 
usual manner ; and at last I perceived him 
walk back into the town, and he dissp- 


peared. 
Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me, 
animated scenes of sa 
spirits were grievously affected ; and 
wrote to Johnion « plaintive and despand- 
ing letter, to which he paid no regard. After. 
wards, when [had acquired a firmer tone of 
mind, I wrote him a second letter, expresti 
much anxiety to hear from him.” At len; 
T received the following epistle, which was 
important service to me, trust, 
will be 0 to many others. 
“A MMr. Mr. Boswent, a la Cour de TEm- 
pereur, Utrecht. 





‘Dean Sim, 
“ You are not to think yourself forgot- 
ten, or criminally neglected, that you have 


had yet no letter from me. I love to see my 
friends, to hear from them, to talk to them, 
and totalk of them; but it is not without 
a considerable effort of resolution that I 


prevail uum myself to write, I would ney 
ywever, gratify my own indolence by the 
omission’ of 


any important duty, or 
fice of real Kindness AY? AY 
“To tell you that Tam or am not well, 
that I have or have not been in the coun- 
fry, that I drank your health in the room 
in which we last sat together, and that 
your acquaintance continue to speak of you 
with their former kindness, topics with 
which those letters are commonly filled 
which are written onl i 
ing, T seldom shall think worth communi+ 
cating; but if I can have it in my power 
to calm suy harassing disquiet, 10 exdte 
any virtuous desire, to rectify any impor. 
tant opinion, or fortify an; 
leas idk to preter the pleasure of gratify. 
wish to 5 of gratil 
ing.a friend much less esteemed than your. 
self, before the gloomy calm of idle vacan 
cy.” Whether { shall exsily arrive at an 
exact of correspondence, 1 can 
, at present, expect that 
y ive this in return for two 
which I have had from zou. : 
indeed, gave me an account 60 opeless 
the statf of your mind, that it hardly 
or ed an answer ; 
second I was much better pleased ; and 
pleasure will still be increased by such » 
narrative of the ss of your studies, 
as may evince the continuance of an equal 
and rational application of your mind to 
Se, wit to why wht 
study I would recommend, I shall not 
speak of theology, because it ought not te 
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be considered as a question whether you 
shall endeavour to know the will of Gop. 

® | shall, therefore, consider only such 
studies as we are at liberty to pursue or to 
neglect ; and of these I know not how you 
will make a better choice, than by sending 

law as your father advises, and the 

languages ‘as you had determined 
for yourself; st least resolve, while you 
remain in any settled residence, to spend a 
certain number of hours every day amongst 
your books. The dissipation of thought of 
which you complain, is nothing more than 
the vaclllation oF, 'a mind suspended between 
different motives, and changing its direc- 
tion as any motive gains or loses strength. 
If you can but kindle in your mind any 
strong desire, if you can but keep predomi. 
nant any wish for some particular excel- 
lence or attainment, the gusts of imagina~ 
tion will break away, without any effect 
upon your conduct, and commonly without 
aly traces left upon the memory. 

‘There lurks, perhaps, in every human 
heart 2 desire of distinction, which inclines 
every man first to hope, and then to believe, 
that'nature has given him sonet! pecu- 
Jigr to himselé This vanity makes one 
mind nurse aversion, and another actuate 
desires, till they rise by art much above 
their origina) state of power ; and as affec- 
tation in time improves to babit, they at 
last tyrannize over him who at first en- 
‘couraged them only for show. de. 
sire is a viper in the bosom, who, while he 
was chill, was harmless ; but when warmth 
gre him strength, exerted it in poison. 

‘ou know » gentleman, who, when first he 


set hia foot in the gay world, as he prepared 
himself to whirl fe the vortex of pleasure, 
ined a vane iscemierence and salve 
negligence to be the most agreeable 
comifants of ‘youth, and the strongest in- 
dicntion of ari airy temper and a quick ap- 
prehension. Vacant to every object, and 
sensible of every impulse, he thought that 
all appearance of diligence would deduct 
porting from the reputation of genius ; 
and hoped that he shou! appear to attain. 
amidst all the ease of carelessness, and all 
the tumult of diversion, that know! 
and those accomplishments which mortals of 
the common fabrie obtain only by mute ab- 
straction and solitary drudgery. He tried 
this scheme of life awhile, was made weary 
of it by his sense and his virtue; he then 
wished to return to his studies ; and finding 
ime atin of idleness and pleasure harder 
to be cured than he expected, still willing 
to retain his claim to some extraordinary 
prerogatives, resolved the common conse. 
quences of ivegularity into an unalterable 
lecree of destiny, and concluded that Na~ 
ture had originally formed him incapable of 
rational employment. 
“Let all such fancies, illusive and de- 
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structive, be banished henceforward from 
your thoughts for ever. Resolve, and keep 


your resolution ; choose, and pursue your 
choice. If you spend this day in study, you 
will find yourself still more able to ‘study 


to-morrow ; not that you areto expect that 

‘ou shall at once obtain a complete victory. 
Depravity isnot very easily overcome. Re- 
solution vill sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted; but let no 
accidental surprise or deviation, whether 
short or long, dispose you to despondency. 
Consider these flings as incident to all 
menkiod. Begin again where you left off, 
and endeavour to avoid the seducements 
that. iled over you before. 

“athia my dear Boswell, is advice which, 
perhaps, has been often given you, and given 
you withouteffect. But this advice, 'you 
willnot take from others, you must takefrom 
your own reflections, if” you propose to do 
the duties of the station to whith the boun- 
ty of Providence has called you. 

“Let me have a long leiter from you as 
soon as youcan. I hope you continue your 
journal, and enrich it with many observa- 
tions upon the country in which you reside. 
It will be a fivour if you can get me any 
books in the Frisick language, and can in- 
quite how the poor are maintained in the 

ven Provinces. 1am, 

“Dear Sir, your most affectionate servant, 
“Sam. Jounson. 

"Landon, Dec. 8, 1763." 

1 am sorry to observe, that neither in my 
‘own minutes, nor in my letters to Johnson 
which have been preserved by him, can I 
find any information how the poor sre main- 
tained in the Seven Provinces. But I shall 
extractfrom one of my letters what I learnt 
concerning the other subject uf bis curio- 
sity. 

“I bave made all possible inquiry"with 
respect to the Frisick language, and find 





that it bas been less cultivated than any 
other of the northern dialecty; a certain 
roof of which is their deficiency of books. 








ick there are no remains, ex- 
cept suine ancient laws preserved by Schotas 
mus in his ¢ Beschryvinge van die Hecrlykheid 
van Friesland ;* and his * Historia Frisica.’ 
I have not yet been able to find these books. 
ofessor Trotz, who formerly was of the 
University of Vranyken in Friesland, and 
is at present preparing an edition of all the 
Frisick laws, gave me this information, OF 
the modern Frisick, or what is spoken by the 
boors of this day, I have procured a speci- 
men. Ttis ‘ Gislert Jepiz's Rymeleric, which 
is the only book that they have. It js ama- 
Zing that they hare no translation of the 
no treatises of devotion, nor even 

any of the ballads and slory-books which 
are so agrecal counts ou 
shall have Japis by the free convenient op- 
portunity. I doubt not to pick up Schotanus. 








Hitat. 55.) 
Mynheer Trotz has promised me his assist- 
pais 


nce. 
aby i 1764, Johnson pid sit to 
h mn family, at their seat of Lang- 
ton, in* Lincolnshire, where he 
some time, much to his satisfaction. His 
friend, Bennet Langton, it will not be 
doubted, did every thing in his power to 
make the place agreeable to so illustrious a 
jest: and the elder Mr. Langton and his 
ady, being fully capable of understanding 
his value, were not wanting in attention. 
He, however, told me, that old Mr. Lang- 
ton, though a man of considerable learning, 
had so little allowance to make for his occa- 
sional * laxity of talk,” that, because in the 
‘discussion he sometimes mentioned 
t be said in favour of the peculiar 
tenets of the Romish church, be went to his 
grave believing him to be of that communion. 
Johniaon, during bis stay at 
od library, and saw se- 
eral gentlemen of the neighbourhood. I 
have obtained from Mr. Langton the follow- 
ing particulars of this period. 
fe was now fully convinced that be could 
not have been satisfied with a country li- 
ving; for talking of a respectable clergy- 
man in Lincolnshire, he observed, “ 
man, Sir, fills up the duties of his life well. 
approve of him, but could not imitate 
im.” 


To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate 
herself from blame for neglecting social at- 
tention to the worthy neighbours, by saying 
“1 would go to them if it would theat 
any good ;” he said, “+ What good, Madam, 
do you expect to have in your power to do 
them ? Tt 1 shewing. them respect, aud that 
in doing them 

So socially accommodating was he, that 
once when Mr. Langton and he were driving 
together in a coach, and Afr. Langton coni- 
plained of being sick, he insisted that they 
should go out, and sit on the back of it in 
the open air, ‘which they did And being 
aensible how strange the appearance must 
be, observed, that a countryman whom they 
caw in a field would probably be thinking, 
“Tf these two madmen should come down, 
what would become of me?" 

Soon after bis return te London, which 
was in February, was founded that Cius 
which existed long without a name, but at 
Mr. Gatrick’s funeral became distinguished 
b yo title ot Cae Ear eeAe e 
Sir Joshua Reynolds bad the merit af being 
the first proposer of it, to which Johnson 
acceded, and the original members were, Sir 
Joshua olds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, 
Mr. Langton, Dr. Gol ith, Mr. Chamier. 
and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the 
Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street Soho, om 
evening in every week, at seven, and gene 
rally continued their conversation till a pret 
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ty late hour. ‘This club has been gradually 
increased to its it number, thirty-five. 


‘After about ten years, instead of supping 
weekly, it was resolved to dine together 
once a fortnight during the meeting of Par- 
Gament. Their original tavern having been 
converted into a private house, they moved 
first to Prince's in Sackville-street, then to 
Le Telier's in Dover-street,and now meet at 
Paraloe’s, St. James'sstreet. Between the 
"ame of its formation, and the time at which 
this work is passing through the press (June 
1792,)* the following persons, now dead, 
were members of itr Mr. Dunning (after- 
wards Lord Ashburton,} Mr. Samuel Dyer, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. 
‘Asaph, Mr. Vesey, Mr. ‘Thomas Warton, 
and Dr. Adam Smith. ‘The present mem- 
bers are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, Lord 
Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Barnard, 
ishop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay, Bishop of 
Clonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr, Jobn Fordyce, Sir 
‘William’ Scott, Sir J Banke,” Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Colman, Mr Steevens, Dr. 
Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, 
Lord Ossory, Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Eliot, Lurd Macart- 
ney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior, ‘Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. Courte- 
aay, Dr. Hinchliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, 
TRY Dake of Leeds’ Dr. Douglas, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the writer of this account-+ 
‘Sir John Hawkinsf represents himself as 
1 seceder” from this society, and assigns a3 
the reason of his“ teithdrawing” himself from 
it, that its late hours were inconsistent with 
his domestie arrangements. In this he is 
not accurate ; for, the fact was, that he one 
evening attacked Mr. Burke in so rude a 
manner, that all the company testified their 
displeasure; and at their next meeting his 
reception was such that he never came 


again.§ 








Siomihon, Siz Te 


Lord Palmerston... Dr Pord) 
Bhhop of Waterford, Sir Wiitiam 
ert: . Lard Eliot, Lord Mi the Revs 
PR entmcrs and the Marquis of Bath, The two per 
Pe Mant named, were chosen members of it, after the 
ie Metcount was written. Jt has alnce that time ar 
Subed Sir Charles Biagden, Major Reanell, the Hono, 
thble Frederick North, the F 
Canning, Mr, Marden, the 
Frere, th 
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Tarren, Oe oe George Staunton, ‘Barty DE 
f the Roll, Sit Googe Sir Chari Wik, 
Horley, Bovorrane Willem Drutimocs, and Henry 


Pees, MED.) 
og Tohw0D, ATE. 
| Soon Sir Seats Reynolds, 


1M 


He is equally inaccurate with respect to 
‘Mr. Garrick, of whom he says, “‘he trusted 
‘that the least satematien! or piles 
among us, would procure him a 
milssiéa; bat in this be wes. mistaken 
Sohnsor coeulied me upon it; and when I 
could find no ol ion to receiving him, 
excluined,—' He will disturb us by his buf 
foonery ;’—and a! is so managed mat- 
ters that he was never formally proposed, 
and, by consequence, never admitted."* 

In justice both te Mr. Garrick and Dr. 
Johnson, I think it necessary to rectify this 
mis-statement. The truth is, that not very 
long after the institution of our club, Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds was speak of it to Garrick. 
“1 like it much (said he,}1 think I shall beof 

you.” When Sir Joshua mentioned this to 

r. Johnson, he was much displeased with 
the actor's conceit, ‘ He'll be of us, (said 
Joknson,) how does he know we will permit 
him? the first Duke in England has no 
Tight to hold such language.” However, 
when Garrick was why some 
time afterwards, Johnson, though he had 
taken a momentary offence at hisarrogance, 
warmly and kindly supported him, and he 
was accordingly elected,+ was a mort agree. 
able member, and continued to att our 
aneetings to the time of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzit has also given a similar mis. 
re] tation of Johnson's treatment of 
Garrick in this particular, as if he had used 
these contemptuous expression 
rrick does apply, I'll black-ball hi 
‘one ought to sit in a society like ours, 

‘"Unetbow'd by a gummester, pimp, or player.” 
I am happy to be enabled by such un- 
uestionable authority as that of Sir Joshua 
synolds, as well as from my own know. 
ledge, to vindicate at once the heart of John- 
ton and the social merit of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have 
done in revising Shakspeare, we do not 
find that he laboured much in literature. 
He wrote a review of Grainger’s oon 
Cane," a poem, in the London Chronicte. 
He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the great- 
est part of this review ; but, I imagine, he 
did not recollect it distinctly, for il appears 
to be mostly, if not altogether, his own. 
He also wrote in the Critical Review, an 
account {+] of Goldsmith's excellent poem, 


“ The Traveller.” 
‘The ease and inde] olence to yiiahe 
toyal munificence, 
dalence. In his 








had at last attained 
increased his natural in 
“Meditations,” he thus accuses himself: 
“Goop Farpay, April 20, 1764. I have 


‘The Knight having refused to pay hie of the 
Tor the supper, ucause be uncaly eat ope 
per at home, Johnson observed, “Str Jol, Sit, nt 
Very unctubeiie rman” 8} 
7 a we, oro a 
2 a 
t To and from Jotoaoe, Val 2 6 esse) 
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made no reformation; I have lived totally 
useless, more sensual in thought, and more 
addicted to wine and meat."§ And next 


morning he thus feelingly compiaina ; « My 
indolenee, since my eet reception of the ex 
cramuent, has aunk into gross sluggishness, 
and my dissipation spread into wilder negli- 
gence. My thoughts bave been clouded 
with pensuslit + and, except that from the 
beginning of this year I have, in some mea- 
sure, forborne excess of strong drink, my ap- 
petites have predominated over my reason. 
‘A kind of strange oblivion bas uverspread 
Hie tot I Know “ok wheat has becieoe Of 
ear; and perceive that incident 

and Intelligence pass over me without leav- 
ing any impression.” He then solemnly 
not the life to which heaven 

is promised ;"}) and he earnestly resolves an. 
amendment. 
It was his 















He this year says, “ I have now spent fifty 
five years in fevolving ¢ having, from 
earliest time almost that I can remember, 
been forming schemes of'a better life. I 
have done nothing. The need of doing, 
therefore, is pressing, since the time of 
ding i short 0 God, nt eto recive 
it, and to my resolutions, for 
sus Caaser's wake. Amen.” Such a 
of conscience, such a t de- 
sire of improvement, will rarely be found. 
It is, surely, not decent in those who are 
ed in indifference to spiritual im. 
wement, to treat this pious anxiety of 
johnson with contempt. 
About this time he was afflicted with 
very severe return of the hypocondriac dix 
Which was ever lurking about hin, 
He was 20 ill, as, notwithstanding his re- 
markable love of company, to be entirely 
averse to society, the most fatal symptom of 
that malady. Dr. Adams told me, that, es 
an old friend he was admitted to visit him, 
Pet {hat he found hin ins deplorable state, 
sighing, groaning, talking to himself, an 
ratlealy walking Non yan Geese Be 
then used this emphatical expression of the 
misery which he felt; “1 would consent to 
have ‘a limb amputated to recover my spi- 


its.” 
‘Talking to himself was, indeed, one of 
his ities ever since 1 knew him. I 
was certain that he waa frequently uttering 
ee ees for Signe of the 
r have been distinctly over- 
heard.** ‘His friend Mr. Thomas Davies, 
of whom Churchill says, 








tat. 66.1 


«phat Davies hath a very pretty wife: 
when Dr. Johason muttered * esd us not 
into temptations” used: with wage and 
gallant humour to whisper Mrs. Davies, 
you, ny dear, are the cause of this” 

He had another particularity, of which 
none of his friends even ventured to ask an 
explanation, Te appesred to me some super- 
stitious babit, which he bad contracted early, 
and from which he had never called upon 
his reason to disentangle him. This was his 
anxious gare ta go ont or in at 2 door or 

», by a certain number of steps from 
eeerbin dike or at least so aa UMP ther 
his right or his left foot, (I arm not certain 
which,) should constantly make the first 
actual movement when he came close to the 
door or passage. ‘Thus ¥ conjecture: for I 
have, upon innumerable occasions, observed 
him suddenly stop, and then seem to count 
hissteps with a deep earnestness ; and when 
hehad neglected or gone wrong in this sort 
of magical movement, I have seen him go 
back again, put himself in » proper posture 
to begin the ceremony, and, having gone 
through it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his companion. A 
strange instance of something of this na. 
ture, even when on horseback, happened 
when he was in theisle of Sky.* Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has observed him to goa good way 
about, rather than cross a particular alley in 
Leicester-fields: but this Sir Joshua im- 
puted to his having had some disagreeable 
recollection associated with it. 

‘That the most minute singularities which 

iged to him, and made very observable 
parts of his appearance and manner, may 
not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, 
that while talking or even musing os he sat 
in his chair, he commonly held his head to 
one side towards his right shoulder, and 
shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his 
body backwards and forwards, and iz 
his lett knee in the same direction, with the 
palm of his hand. In the intervals of arti. 
culating he made various sounds with his 
mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what 
is called chewing the cud, sometimes giving 
halt'a whistle, sometimes making his tongue 
play backwanls from the roof o ‘is mouth, 
ae 














clucking like a hen, and sometimes pro- 
truding it against bis upper gums in front, 
as if pronouncing quickly under bis breath, 
toa, too, too: all this accompanied sometimes 
with a thoughtful look, but more frequeatly 


‘without audible articulation, that he was praying : tut 
this was not afcayr the case: for f was ance, 


tunperoetved by hiro, wt sble, 20 near 

of his retreat, that torme lings i an 
ode of Horace, over and ‘8a if by iteration, 
to exerci the organs of {Gx the ode in his 


* uiiet cives aculase ferrum, 
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ded speriod fo the eouepeof a dnpaterty 
aperiod, in the courseof a dispute, 
which time he was exhausted 
violence and vociferation, he used to 
w out bis breath like a whale. ‘This 
I suppose was relief to bis lange; and 
in him to be a contemptuous mode 
of expression, as if he had made the argu- 
ments of his opponent fly ike chaff belare 
the wind, 

Lam fully aware how very obvious an 
cccasion T here give for the sneering jocu- 
arity of such 2s have no relish of an exnet 
ikeness; which to render complete, he who 
draws it must not disdain the slightest 
strokes. But if witlings should be inclined 
to attack this account, let them have the 
Gandour to quote what ¥ have offered in my 

ef 





He was for some time in the summer at 
Easton Meudit, Northamptonshire, on a 
visit to the Reverend Dr. Percy,now Bishop 
of Dromore. Whatever dissatisfaction he 
felt at what he considered as a slow proj 
in intellectual improvement, we find that 
his heart was tender, on Siiecsions 
warm, as appears from t lowing v 
kind letter : sini 
“To JOSHUA REYNOLDS, Esa. 1N LEICES. 

TER-FIELDS, LONDOX. 

“Daan Sin,” 

“I pro not hear of your sickness till I 
heard likewise of your recovery, and there- 
fore escape that part of your pain, which 
every man must feel, to whom you are 
known as you are known to me. 

“Having had no particular account of 
it disorder, 1 know not in what state it 

you. If theamusement of my com. 

pany can exhilarate the Janguor of & slow 

recovery, I will not delay a day to come to 

you; for I know not how I can 30 effectually 

Promote my own pleasure as by pleasing 
you, or my own interest as by preservi 
Yous in whom, if T should lose you, T shou 

almost the only man whom I call a 


friend. 

“Pray let me bear of you from yourself, 
or from dear Miss Reynolds.t Make my 
compliments to M1 ulge. 1 am, dear 
Sir, your most affectionate 

“ And most humble servant, 
“Sam. JOnKSON. 
“At the Rev. Me. Percy's at Easton 

‘Maudit, - Northamptonst 

Castle Achby,) Aug. 19, 1764! 

Farly in the year 1765, he paid a short 
visit to the University of Cambridge, with 
his friend Mr. Beauclerk. There is a lively 
picturesque account of his behaviour on this 
visit, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1785, being an extract of a letter 


sloter, for whom Johnson had pare 
‘whota Te wrote many letters 
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from the late Dr. Juhn Sharp. The two 
following sentences are very cl is 
tical: “He drank his large potations of tea 
with me, interrupted by many an indignant 
contradiction, and many a noble sentiment.” 
“Several persons got into his company 
the last evening at ‘Trinity, where, al 
twelve, he began to be very great; stri 
poor Mrs. Macauley to the very skin, 
pe her for his toast, and drank her in two 
uumpers.” 

‘The strictness of bis self-examination, and 
scrupulous Christian humility, appear in his 
pious meditation on Easter-day this vear— 
“T purpose again to partake of the blessed 
sacrament ; yet when 1 consider how vainly 
T have hitherto resolved, at this annual com. 
memoration of my Saviour’s death, to regu- 
late my life by his laws, I am almost afraid 
to renew my resolutions. 

‘The concluding words are very remark- 
able, and shew that he labou under a 
severe depression of spirits. “ Since the 
last Easter I have reformed no evil habit ; 
my time has been unprofitably spent, and 
feems as a dream that has left nothing be- 
hind. My memory grows and I 
Knovw not how the days pass over me. Good 
Lord, deliver me !"* 

No man was more gratefully sensible of 

uy kindness done to him than Johnson. 

There is a little circumstance in his diary 

this year, which sbews him ina very amiable 
Vf. 


July 2. T paid Mr. Simpson ten gui- 
neat, which he Hed formerly lent mo in Say 
necessitr, and for which Tetty expressed 
her gratitu ” 

“July 8. 
fore he had a pl € 

ere he a_ pleasit ortunity of 
doing the same Kiadneat to on old (eae 
which he had formerly received from him. 
Indeed his liberality as to money was very 
remarkable. ‘The next article in his diary 
is, “July 16th, I received 751. Lent Mz. 
Davies 251." 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time sur- 
prised Johnson with a spontaneous compli- 
Ment of the highest academical honours, 











T lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas 


by creating him Doctor of Laws. ‘The 
diploma, which is in my possession, is as 
follows: 


“ Osrava, ad quos preesentes liters per- 
venerint, salutem. Nox, Prarpositus et So- 


cii Seniores Collegii sacrosanctee et indivi- 
duce Trinitatis nse Elizabeth juxta 
Dublin, testamur, ueli Johnson, i= 


gero, ob egregiam scriptorum elegantiam et 
iltatens gritiam, concessam, false pro 
radu Doctaratis in utroque Jure, octavo 
Juli, Anno Domini millesimo septin- 
gentesimo sexagesimo-quinto. In cujus 
testimonium singulorum manus et sigi 


* Prayers and Meditattons, ps 61. 
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quo in hisce utimur apposuimus, vicesime 
tertio die Julii, Anno Domini millesimo sep- 
tingentesimo sexagesimo-quinto. 
ws. R.MuARAy. 
Ron: Law. 
Mien. Kuanney” 
‘This unsolicited mark of distinction, con- 
ferred on so great a literary character, did 
much honour. to the Jodgement and liberal 
spirit of that learned body. Johnson ac- 
knowledged the favour ina letter to Dr. 
Leland, one of their number; but I have 
not been able to obtain a copy of it-+ 
He appears thie year to have been seized 
with a temporary fit of ambition, for he had 
thoughts both of studying law, and of en- 
gaging in piss His “ Prayer befvre 
the Study of Law” is truly admirable: 
Sept. 96, 1765 
“Almighty Gon, the giver of wisdom, 
without whose help resolutions are vain, 
without whose blessing study is ineffectual ; 
enable me, if it be tf to attain such 
knowledge as may qualify me to direct the 
doubtful, and instruct the ignorant 
vent wrongs and terminate contention: 
wnt that I may use that knowledge which 
shall attain, to thy glory and my own 
vation, for Jesus Cunrst’s sake. Amen.’ 
His prayer in the view of becoming a 
Politician is entitled, “« Engaging in Port. 
ries with H—n.” No doubt, his friend, 
the Right Honourable William Gerard Ha- 
milton, for whom, during a long acquaint~ 
ance, he bad a great esteem, and to whose 
conversation he once paid this high compli- 
ments 1 am very. unwilling to be 
alone, Sir, and therefore I go with my com- 
pany, down the first pair of stairs, in some 
jopes that they may, perhaps, return aga 
1 go with you, Sir, as far as the street-door. 
In what particular department he intended 


to , does not appear, nor can Mr. 
Hamitonexplain. His prayer isin general 























| (Since the publication of the edition tn 1944; a copy 
letter fas been 


hilgingy communicated toe 
Jota Leland, Eq. san £0 the Joarasd. Historian, to 
its addrewsed : 





470 THE REV. DR. LELAND. 


“su, 
1+ Amang the naroes sulwerfbed to the degree which T 
have had of recelving from the wniverst 
of Dublin, 1 find noue of which I have any p 
Enowieige but those of Dr. Andrews and yours 
keane eae by tone who Kaew tera not, 
Tepreseoted by those who know ther 
figter moyaeif that T owe much the 
Plossure which chis dlativetion ives foe, fo your ane 
Eurresce with Dr. Andrews in vesominenchig ine to the 


Inrned society. 
*" Fisving desired the Provost to return any general 
‘thenks to the Univeraty, © beg that you, Sire Wl ao 
cept my particular and immediate acknowledgments. 
“Tam, Sir, 
«© Your roost obedient and moat mambo servant, 


RAE AEH “Sam Joumaone 
‘Londen, Oct 17, 1708." 
1 have not been able to recover the letter which Johte 
san wrote to Dr. Andrews on this occasion. M) 


‘¢ Prayers and Meditations, p. Gi. 
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terms: “ Enlighten my understanding with 
the knowledge of right, and govern my will 
by thy laws, that nodeceit may mislead me, 
nor temptation corrupt me; that I may 
alwaya endeavour to do ‘and hinder 
evil* ‘There is nothing upon the subject 
in his diary. 

‘This year was distinguished by his bei 
‘introduced into the funily of Mr. ‘Theale, 
‘one of the most eminent brewers in England, 
and member of Parliament for the 
of Southwark. Foreigners are not a lit 
amazed when they hear of brewers, distillers, 
and men in similar departments of trade, 
held forth as ns of considerable conse- 

great commercial country 
it is natural that a situation which produces 
much wealth should be considered as very 
respectable ; and, no doubt, honest industry 
is entitled toesteem. But, perbaps, the too 
rapid advances of men of low extraction 
tends to lessen the value of that distinction 
by birth and gentility, which bas ever been 
found beneficial to the grand scheme of sub- 
ordination. Johnson used to give this ac- 
count of the rise of Mr. Thrale's father: 
“He worked at six shillings a week for 
twenty years in the great brewery, which 
afterwards was his own. ‘The proprietor of 
itt bad an only daughter, who was married 
to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer 
should continue the business. On the old 
man’s death, therefore, the brewery was to 
besold. To find a purchaser for sa ine 8 
Property was adifficult matter; and, 
some time, it was suggested, that it would 
be advisable to treat with Thrale, a sensible, 
active, honest man, who had been employed 
in the house, and to transfer the whole to 
him for 30,000/,, security being taken uy 
the property. This was accordingly settled. 
In eleven years, ‘Thrale paid the purchase. 
money. He acquired a large fortune, and 
lived’to be a member of Parliament for 
Southwark But what was most remarka. 
ble was the liberality with which he used his 
riches. He gave his sop and daughters the 
best education. ‘The esteem which his good 
conduct procured him from the nobleman 
who had married his master's daughter, made 
him be treated with much attention; and bis 














* Prayers and Meditations, p. 67. 
The predecesnot of Gil Virals was Edmund 
Walety, ages the nobleman who married We daughter, 
seus Lord Cobham, great uncle of the Marquis of Buck: 
{ngham. Bult believe Dr. Sohnaon was ralstaken 30 
ailgniog 1 very low an origin to Mr. "Thrale, “Phe 
Clerk of St, Albsn's, a very aged mas, told me, that he 
the elder Tihrale) married a ater Halsey, iets 
i lenet certain 











ot 
‘that the family of Thrale was of some 
consideration in that town: ia the 





abbey church le & 
‘of Mt 


a ducal coronet, » tree, vert. J. 
‘f (in {759 he served the oitice of High 
Surrey; and died April, 178A. C-) 
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s0n, both at school and at the University or 
‘Oxiord, associated with young men of the 
first rank. His allowance from his father, 
after he left College, was splendid ; not less 
‘than a thousand a year. is, ina man who 
had risen as old Thrale did, was a very ex- 
truordinary instance of generosity. He used 
to say, ‘If this young dog does not find so 
mauch after I ani gone as he expects, let him 
remember that he has had a great deal in my 
own time.” 

‘The son, though in affluent circumstances, 
had good senee enough to carry on hisfuthes’s 
trade, which was of such extent, that I re~ 
member he once told me, he would not quit: 
it for an annuity of ten thousand a year: 
“Not (ssid hey) ‘that I get ten thousand a 
yee by i bat tis an state to a family.” 

avi daughters only, the propert, 
‘was sold for the izmense suis of 153,0001-¢ 
a magnificent proof of what may be done by 
fair trade in a long period of time. 

‘There may be some who think that anew 
system of gentility§ might be established, 
upon palettes pan fiferent from what 
have hitherto fed. Our present he- 
raldry, it may be said, is suited fo the bar. 

times in w! it bad ita origin. It 
is chiefly founded upon ferocious merit, 
upon military excellence. Why, inclvilized 
times, we may be asked, should there not be 
rank and honours, upon principles, which, 
it ident of long custom, are certainly 
not worthy, and which, when once al- 
lowed to be connected with elevation and 
precedency, would obtain the same dignity 
in our imagination ? Why should not the 
knowledge, the skill, the expertness, the 
assiduity, and the spirited hazards, of trade 
and commerce, when crowned with success, 
be entitled to give those flattering distinc: 
tions by which mankind are so universally 
captivated ? 

. Such are the specious, but false,argumen 
for a proposition which always will ind nu- 
merous advocates, in a nation where men 
are every day starting up from obscurity to 
wealth. To refute them is needless. ‘The 
general sense of mankind cries out, with 
Irresistible force, “ Un genithomme est torte 


jours gentil ‘, 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hesther 
Lynch Salusbury, of good Welsh extraction, 
‘Indy of lively telents, improved by educa: 
tion. That Johnson's introduction into 






informs me that sbe heard Dr. John. 
‘of Gene 








pleasant people indeed ' because you are 
up te tagy therefore, K wastant yous industry 


T 
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‘Mr. Thrale's family, which contributed so 
mich to the happiness of hia life, was owing 
to her desire for hia conversation, is a very 
robabie and the general supposition : but 
Foie not the truth.” Mr. ‘Murphy, who was 
intimate with Mr. Thrale, having spoken 
very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was request- 
ed to make them acquainted. This ing 
mentioned to Johnson, he accepted an invi- 
tation to dinner *at Thrale’s, and was so 
much pleased with his reception, both by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and so mucl 
pleased with him, that his invitations to 
their house were more and more frequent, 
till at last he became one of the family, and 
an apartment was eS riated to him, both 
in their house at Southwark and in their 
villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for 
‘Mr. Thrale, as a man of excellent principles, 
‘a good scholar, well skilled in trade, of a 
sound understanding, and of manners such 
as presented the character of a plain inde- 
pendent English "Squire. As this family 
will frequently be mentioned in the course 
of the following pages, and asa false no- 
tion has prevailed that Mr. Thrale was is 
ferior, and in some degree insignificant, 
‘com ith Mrs. Thrale, it may be pro- 
per to give a true state of the case from the 
authority of Johnson himself, in his own 
words. 

“T mow no man (said he) who is more 
mauster of his wife and family than Thrale. 
Ifhe but holds upa finger, he is obeyed. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that she is above 
him ‘in literary attainments. She is more 
flippant ; but he has ten times her learning : 
he is a regular scholar ; but her learning is 
that of a schoolboy in one of the lower 
forms.” My readers may naturally wish 
for same representation of the figures of this 
couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, well propor- 
tioned, and stately. As for Madam, or my 
Mistress, bv which epithets Johnson used to 
mention Mrs. Thrale, she was short, plum) 
and brisk. She bas herself given usa lively 
view of the idea which Johnson hed of her 

erson, on her appearing befure him in a 

‘k.caloured gown: “ You little creatures 
should never wear those sort clothes, 
however; they are unsuitable in every way- 
‘What ! have not all insects gay colours ?” 
Mr. a gave eo heer erate indul- 
gence, both in the choice of their a 
and in the mode of entertaining them, He 
understood and valued Johnson, without 
emission, from their first acquaintance to 
the day of his death. Mrs. was e1)- 
chanted with Johnson’s conversation for its 
own sake, and bad also a very allowable va- 
nity in appearing to be honoured with the 
attention of so celebrated a man. 

‘Nothing could be more fortunate for John- 














* Mr Piorafs Anecdotes, p. 972. 
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‘son than this connexion. Hoe had at Mr. 
‘Thrale'vall the comforts and even luxuries 0_ 
life ; his melancholy was diverted, and his ir. 
regular habits lessened by association with an 
agreeable and well-ordered family. He was 
treated with the utmost respect, and even 
affection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's li- 
terary talk roused him to cheerfulness and 
exertion, even when they were alone. But 
this was not often the case; for he found 
here a constant succession of what gave him 
the highest enjoyment, the society of the 

, the witty, and the eminent in every 
way; who were assembled in numerous 
companies, called forth his wonderful 
powers, and gratified him with admiration, 
to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year+ heat length 
gave to the world his edition of Shaks, a 
which, if it had no other merit but that o. 

roducing his Preface, in which the excel- 
Tencies and defects of that immortal bard 
are Aisplayed with a masterly hand, the na- 
tion would have had no reason to complain. 
A blind indiscriminate admiration of Be 
peare had exposed the British nation to the 
ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by can- 
didly admitting the faults of his poet, had 
the more credit in bestowing on him de- 
served and indisputable praise ; and doubt- 
Tess none of all his panegyrists have done 
him halfsomuch honour. “Their praise was 
like that of 2 counsel, upon his own side 
of the cause : Johnson's was like the grave, 
well considered, and impartial opinion of the 
iudge, which fala from hs ips with weight, 
and is received with reverence. What he 
did as. a commentator has no small share of 
merit, though his researches were not 80 
ample, and his investigations so acute, as 
they might have been, which we now cer- 
tainly know from the labours of other able 
and ingenious critics who have fullowed him. 
He has enriched his edition with a concise 
account of each play, and of its characteristic 
excellence. Many of his notes have illus. 
trated obscurities in the text, and pl 
passages eminent for beauty in a more con- 
spicuous light ; and he has, in general, ex- 
hibited such a mode of annotation, as may 
be beneficial to all subsequent eilitors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked 
by Mr. William Kenrick, who obtained the 














wel ion s letne written by Dr tohnam to De owen 
Bhs day after the pu of his Shakapeare, 
‘Oct. 9, 1768, (see Wools of Dr. Wartnny ato. 
1906,) it appears that Johason spent some time with that 
‘gentleman at Winchester year, Ina letter writ 
ten by Dr. Warton to Me. Thomas Warton, not 

afterwards, (Jenuary 98, 1768,) ls a paragraph. whic 


‘throw same light on various pamages. in ar 
‘edition of Pope, relative to Jobmson:—""I only 
dined with Jokneae, who seumed cold and indirect, 
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of LL.D. froma Scotch University, 
and wrote for the booksellers in a great va- 
riety of branches. Though he certainly was 
not without considerable merit, he wrote 
with so little regard to decency, and princi 
ples, and decorum, and in so hasty a man- 
‘ner, that his reputation was neither exten- 
sive nor lasting. I remember one evenit 
when some of his works were menti 
‘Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard of 
them; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, 
“ Sir he is one of the many who have made 
themselves puslic, without making them- 
selves known.” 

A young student of Oxford, of the name 
of Barclay, wrote an answer to Kenrick’s 
review of Johnson's Shakspeare. Johnson. 
was at first angry that Kenrick's attack 
should have the credit of an answer. But 
afterwards, considering the young man's 
good intention, he Kindly noticed him, and 
}robably would have done more, had not 
the young man died. 

Ih his Preface to Shakspeare, Jobnson 
treated Voltaire very contemptuously, ob- 
serving upon some of his remarks, “These 
are the petty cavils of petty minds.” Vol- 
taire, in revenge, made an attack upon 

won, in one of his numerous Literary 

sallies, which I remember tu have read; but 

there being no general index to his volumi- 

nous works, I have searched in vain, and 
re camnot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I 
thought Johnson should not disdain to con- 
tend. I'pressed him to answer. He said, 
he perhaps might ; but he never did. 

ir. Burney having occasiun to write to 
Johnson for some receipts for subscriptions 
to his Shakspeare, which Johneon had omit- 
ted to deliver when the money was paid, he 
availed himself of that opportunity of thank- 
ing Johnson for the great pleasure which he 
had received from the perusal of his Preface 
to Shukepeare ; which, although it excited 
much clamour ugainst him af first, is now 
pty ranked ae most excellent of 
his writings. To this letter Johnson te- 
turyed the lollowing answer: 





“TO CHARLES RURNEY, ESQ. IN POLAND- 
STREET. 
“Stn, 


“Tam sorry that your kindness to me 
has brought upon you so rouch trouble, 
though you have taken care to abate that 
sorrow, by the pleasure which I receive from 
your approbation. I defend my criticism in 
the same manner with you. We must con- 
feas the faults of our favourite, to gain cre- 
dit to our praise of bis exci He 
that claims, either in himself or for ano- 
ther, the honours of perfection, will surely 
jure the reputation which he 
‘assist. 





designs to 
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“ Be pleased to make my compliments to 
your family. Iam, Sir, your most obliged 
“And most humble servant, 
“Saat JonNtoy. 
Oct. 16, 1765." 


From one of his Journals I transcribe 
what follows : 

« At church, Oct.—65. 

«To avoid all singularity ; Bonaventura.® 

“ To come in befcre service, and compose 
my mind by meditation, or by reading some 
portions of Scripture. Tetty. 

“T£ Lcan hear the sermon, to attend it, 
unless attention be more troublesome than 
useful. 


“ To consider the act of prayer as a re- 
1 of myself upon God, and a resignation 
of all into his holy hand. 
In_1764 and 1765 it should seem that 
Johnson was so busily emploved with 
‘is edition of Shakspeare, as to have had 
little leisure for any other literary exertion, 
oz, indeed, even for private correspondence. 
He did not favour me with a singte letter 
for more than two years, for which it will 
appear that he afterward a) 
fe was, however, at ail times ready to 
give assistance to his friends, and others, in 
revising their works, and in writing fur 
thom, or greatly improving, their Dedica- 
tions. In that courtly species of composi- 
tion no men excelled Dr. Johnson. Thou 
the loftiness of his mind prevented him 
from ever dedicating in his own person, he 
wrote a very great number of Dedications 
for others. ‘Sume of these, the persons who 
were favoured with them are unwilling 
should be mentioned, from a too anxious 
apprehension, as I think, that they might 
be suspected of having received larger 
essistance; and some, after all the diligence 
Lhave bestowed, have eseaped my inquiries. 





















He told me, a great many years age, he 
believed he had dedicated to all the Royal 
Family round ;” and it was indifferent to him 





what was the subject of the work dedicated, 
provided it were innocent. He once dedi- 
cated some Music for the German Flute to 
Edward, Duke of York. In writing Dedi- 
cations for others, he considered himself as 
by no means speaking his own sentiments. 
Notwithstanding his long silence, I never 
omitted to write to him, when I had any 
worthy of communicating, T gene. 
rally kept copies of my letters to him, that 
T might have a full view of our correspon- 
dence, and never be at a loss to understand 
any reference in his letters. He kept the 
greater part of mine very carefully ; and a 
short time before his death was attentive 
enough to seal them up in bundles, and 
‘order them to be delivered to me, which was 


* He was bly to hitnsclf the mixiel of 
oi Seca mse et at 
share 


io 


accordingly done. Amongst them [ found 
one, of which I had not made a copy, and 
which I own I read with pleasure at the 
distance of almast twenty years. Itis dated 
November, 1785, at the palace of Pascal 
Paoli, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, and 
ia full of generous enthusiasm. After giving 
a sketch of what I had seen and heard in 
that island, it proceeded thus: “ I dare to 
call this a spirited tour. I dare tochallenge 
7 This roduced the ful 

ie letter produced the following answer, 
which I found oe my arrival at Paris. 


“A Mr. Mr. Boswe11, chez Str. WATERS, 
Banquier,& Pari 





“Daan Srey 

« ‘Apologies are seldom of any use. We 
will delay till your arrival the réasons, good 
Or bad, ekich have made me such a spat 
and ungrateful correspondent. Be a 
for the present, that nothing has lessened 
either the esteem or love with which I dis- 
‘missed you at Harwich. Both have been 
increased by all that I have been told of you 
by ‘or athers; and when you return, 
you will return toan unaltered, and, I hope, 
‘unalterable frien 

«All that you have to fear from me is 
the vexation of disappointing me. Noman 
loves to frustrate expectations which have 
been formed in his favour; and the plensure 
which I promise myself from your journals 
and remarks is so great, that no 
degree of attention or discernment will be 
sufficient to afford it, 

“Come home, however, and take 
chance. I long to see you, and to 
you; and hope t we sball not Ue so long 
separated again. Come home, and expect 
such welcome as is due to him, whom a 
wise and noble curiosity has led, where 

haps no native of this country ever was 


‘our 


“1 have no news to tell you that can 
deserve your notice ; nor would I willingly 
Jessen the pleasure that a novelty may 

ive you at your return. I am afraid we 
Shall nd it dificult tokeep among usa mind 
which has been so long feasted with variety. 
But let us try what esteem and kindness 
can effect. 

“ As your father’s liberality has ins 
you with so tied a ramble, I doubt not but 
you will think hia sickness, or even his desire 
tose you, a sufficient reason for hastening 
your return. The longer we live, and the 
inore we think, the higher value we learn to. 
put on the friendship and of pa- 
ents and of friends, Parents-we can baye 

yut once; and he promises himself too much, 
who enters life with the expectation of find- 
ing meny friends. Upon some motive, I 
hope, that you will be here soon: and am 
‘willing to think that it will be an induce- 
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ment to your return, that it is sincerely 
desired by, dear Sir, 
« Your affectionate humble servant, 
4 Sau. Jouxson. 
Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, 
January 14, 3766."" 

I returned to London in February, and 
found Dr. Johnson in & good bouse in John- 
ton's-court, Fleet-street, in which he had 
accommodated Miss Williams with an apart- 
ment on the ground-floor, while Mr. Tevet, 
occupied his post in the garret : his faithful 
Francis was atill attending upon him. He 
received me with much kindness, The 
fragments of our firet conversation, which I 
have ed, are these: I told him that 
Voltaire, in a conversation with me, had 
distinguished Pope and Dryden thus:— 
“Pope drives a handsome chariot, with & 
couple of neat trim nagss Dryden's coach, 
and six stately horses!" Jouwsow : © W 
Sir, the truth is, they both drive coaches 
and six; but Dryden's horses are either 

ee = 7 at 











my absence, “ There bas not been so fine a 
poem since Pope's time.” 

And here it is proper to settle, with au- 
thentic precision, what bas long floated in 
public report, a8 to Johnson's being himeelf 
the author of a considerable part of’ that 
poem. Much, no doubt, both of’ the senti- 
ments and expression, were derived from 
conversation with him ; and it was certainly 
submitted to his friendly revision: but in 
the year 178%, he, at my request, marked 
with a pencil the lines which he had fur- 
nished, which are only line 420th, 

To stop too fearful, and too falnt to gos" 
and the concluding ten lines, except the 
last couplet but one, which I distinguish by 
the Italic character : 


“« How amall of al that human hearts endure, 
‘That part which kings or laws can cause or cure, 
‘Stil to ourselves in every "ay, 

Qur own felicity we make of find « 

‘With secret course, which no lond storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy 

The tifted ase, the agonizing wheel, 

Latke’s iron crown, amd Duraten'e bod of stot 

‘To men remote from power, but rarely known, 

Leare reasob, faith, and comaclence, all our own.” 


He added, “These are all of which 1 can 
be sure." ‘They bear s small proportion to 
the whole, which consists of four hundred 
and thirty-eight verses. Goldsmith, in the 
couplet which he inserted, mentions Luke a 
a person well known, and superficial readers 





moewbat the ste linage to charscitlea Dryden! fee 
ry ey 
Steet, furnshes tis caf wich Dut tro horses but W057 
Hoot } ethereal ewe 
Behold where Dryden’s les presamptocun cxt, 
‘Wade oer the fetin of plory bear et 
‘Two coursere of ethereal nace; 
‘With necks in thunder clothed, and long retounding 


Ode on the Progress of Poors 
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have passed it over quite smoothly; while 
those of more attention have been a3 much 
xed by Luke, as by Lydiat, in “The 
anity of Human Wishes.” ‘The truth is, 
that Goldsmith himself was in a mistake. 
In the “ Respublica Hungarica,” there is sn 
‘account of a desperate rebellion in the year 
1514, headed by two brothers, of the name 
of Zeck, George and Luke. “When it was 
quelled, George, not Luke, was punished by 
is head being encircled with a red hot i 
crown: “corona candescente ferrea coronatt 
The same severit 





of torture was exerci 
on the Earl of Athol, one of the murderers 
of King James I. of Scotland.* 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured 
me by marking the lines which he furnished 
to Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village,” which 
are only the last four : 


‘Talking of education, “ People have now- 
avdays (said he), got a strange opinion that 
every thing should be taught by lectures, 
Now, I cannot see that lectures can do so 
much good as reading the books from which 
the lectures are taken. I know nothing that 
can be best taught by lectures, ex: 
experiments are to be shewn. You may 
teach chemistry by lectures—You might 
teach making af shoes by lectures !” 

‘At night {supped with him at the Mitre 
‘Tavern, that we might renew our socal 
intimacy at the origin meeting. 
But there was now @ consilersble difference 
in his way of living. Having had an illness, 
in which he was advised to leave off wine, 
he had, from that period, continued to 
abstain from it, and drank’ only water, or 
lemonade. 

I told him that » foreign friend of his, 
whom I had met with abroad, was so wretch. 
edly perverted to infidelity, that he treated 
the hopes of immortality with brutal levity 5 
and said, “ As man dies like a dog, let him 
lie like a dog.” Jouxson: “ If he dies 
like a dog, let him lie like a dog.” I added, 
that this man said to me, “ I hate mankind, 
for I think myself one of the best of them, 
and I know Tam.” Jouxsox: 
“Sir, he must be very singular in his 
opinion, 1f he thinks himself one of the best 

men}; for none of his friends think him 
s0."==He said, * No honest man could be s 
Deist ; for no man could be so after a fair 
exaraination of the proofs of Christianity.” 
I named Hume. Jonwson: “No, Sir; 
‘Hume owned to a clergyman in the 7 
rick of Durham, that he had never read 
New Testament with attention."—E men- 


5 fon.the iron cronm, tee Mr, Steevend'a note 7, oa 
act freer k of Recreate Tit Ue torae to be alleded 
to ia Macunta, Act iv. Se. L’ “Thy crown doce sear,” 
Ac. See also Gough's Camden, vo: i poe LB) 
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toned Hume's, notion, thet, all woo are 
are equi ys a miss wit! 
ter gen at -school ball, a 
general at the head of a victorious army, 
and an orator, after having made an eloquent 
speech in a'great assembly. Jouwsox: 
“Sir, that all’ who are happy, are equally 
is not true. A peasant and a philo« 
may be equally satigfed, but not 
equally Aappy. iness consists in the 
multiplicity of agreeable consciousness. A 
thas not capacity for having equal 
Pappiness with a philosopher.” Tresentver 
this very question very bappily illustrated 
in opposition to Hume, by the Reverend 


Mr. Brown, at Utrecht. “A small 
arinking-glass and a large one (said he), ma 
be equally full; but the large one holds 





more than the smalL"+ 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, 
and said to me, “ You have now lived five. 
and-twenty years, and you have employed 
them well.” “ Alus, Sir (said 1), I fear not. 
Do I know history? Do I know mathe- 
matics? Do I know law?” Jonnson: 
“Why, Sir, though you may know no 
science so well as to be able to teach it, and 
no profession so well as to be able to follow 
it, your general mass of knowl of books 

men renders you capable to make 
yourself master of any science, or fit your. 
‘elf for any profession.” I ientioned that 
agay Teri had advised me against beg a 
lawyer, because I should be excelled by 
lodding ‘locas Jouxton: “ Why, 
ir, in the formulary and statutor; 
§ formulary «nd y part of 
law, a plodding blockhead may excel 
in the ingenious and rational part of it 
plodding blockhead can never excel.” 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to 
rise in the world, by courting great men, 
and asked him whether he had ever submit- 
ted to it. Jouywsow: “+ Why, Sir, I never 
was near fh to ~ men fo ones them. 
You may be prudently attached to great 
men, and yet independent. You are not to 
do what you think wrong; and, Sir, you are 
to calculate, and not pay too dear for what 
you get. You must not give a shilling’s 
Worth of court for suxpence worth of good, 
But if you can get a shiliing's worth of good 
for sixpenee worth of court, you are a fool 

ot 


if not, pay court.” 

fe said, “If convents should be allowed 
at all, they should only be retreats for per- 
sons unable to serve the publis, or who Rave 
served it, It is our first duty to serve 
society ; and, after we have done that, we 
may attend wholly to the salvation of our 
gwa suuls. A youthful passion for ab 
stracted devotion should not be encouraged.” 


3, but 





[Bishop Hall, jo this subject, has the 
At See es 
ois aper Seence 

that all are ful.” Eriwries, Dec. iil. cp. 6 

“Of the different degrees of hesventy glory,” de. M-} 
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L introduced the subject of second sight, 
and other mysterious manifestations ; the 
fulfilment of” which, I suggested, might 

Jonsson: * Yes, Sir, 





Taappen by chans 

but they have happened so often, that man- 
kind bave to think then not for- 
tuitous.” 


I talked to him a great deal of what I had 
seen in Corsica, aud of my intention to pub- 
lish an account of it. ‘fe encow me 
by saying, “You cannot go to the bottom 
of the ubject ; but all that you tell us will 
be new to us. Give us as many 

s you can.” 

Dur next meeting at the Mitre was on 
Saturday the 15th of February, when I pre- 
sented to him my old and most intimate 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple, then of 
Cambridge. [having mentioned that I had 
passed some time with Rousseau in his wild 
retreat, and having quoted some remark 
made by Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had 
spent many pleasant hours in Italy, Johnson 
said (sarcastically), “11 seems, Sir, you 
have kept very good company abroad, tous 
seat and Wilkes!” Thinking it enough 
to defend one at atime, I said nothing as to 
wee, friend, but answered with a smile, 
© My dear Sir, you don't call Rousseau bad 
company. De you really think him a bad 
man?" Jouxson: * Sir, if you are talkiny 
jestingly of this, I dou’t talk with you. If 
fig utean to be serious, I think hit one of 

¢ worst ofmen ; a rascal, why ought to be 
hunted out of society, as he has been. ‘Fhree 
or four uations have expelled bim ; and it is 
a shame that he is protected in this country.” 
BoswExi: “ I don’t deny, Sir, but that his 
novel may, perhaps, do harm; but 1 cannot 
think his intention was bad.” Jonxsox: 
“Sir, that will not do. We cannot prove 
any man’s intention to be bad. You may 
shoot a man through the head, and say you 
intended to miss him ; but the judge will 
order you to be hauged. An want 
of intention, when evil is committed, will 
not beallowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, 
Sir, ise very bad man. F would sooner sign 
a sentence for his transportation, than that 
of any felon who has gone from the Old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I should 
Tike to have him work in the plantations.” 
Boswetx: “ Sir, do you think him as bad 
& man as Voltaire?” Jouxson: “ Why, 
Sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion of 
within olence oemed 

is violence very at to me, 
‘who had read many of ‘Houent’s Sesmated 
writings with great pleasure, and even edifi- 
‘ations had Geen touch pleased with his 
societ a and va just come from tee Rue 

inent, where he was very gene 

mixed. Norean I yet ‘alow thet he deserves 
the very severe censure which Johnson 
pronouticed upon him. Hi absurd prefer. 
ence of savage to civilized life, and other 
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singularities, are proofs rather of a defect in 
bis understending than of any depravity in 
his heart. And notwithstanding the uu- 
favourable opinioa which many worthy men 
have expressed of his “ Profession de Foi du 
Vicaire Savoyard,” 1 cannot help admiring 
it as the performance of'a mnan full of sincere 
reverential submission to Divine Mystery, 


though beset with perplexing doubts: a 
state'of mind to be viewed witt pity rothor 
than with anger. 


On his favourite subject of subordination, 
Johnson said, * So far is it from being true 
that men are naturally equal, that no two 
people can be half’ an hour together, but 
one ehall acquire an evident superiority 
over the other.”” 

I mentioned the advice given us by philo- 
sophers, to console ourselves, when dis- 
tressed or embarrassed, by thinking of those 
who are in a worse situation than ourselves. 
This, I observed, could not apply te all, for 
there must be some who have nobody worse 
than they are. Jounson:“ Why, to be 
be sure, Sir, there are; but they don’t know 
it. ‘There is no being so poor and so con- 
temptible, who docs not think there is 
somebody still poorer, aud still more con- 
temptible.” 

‘AS my stay in London at this time was 
xery short, I ad not many opportunities of 
being with Dr. Jobnson; ‘but I felt my ve- 
neration for him in no degree lessened, by 
my having seen muliorum homintom mores et 
urbes. On the contrary, by having it in my 
yower to compare bin with, many of the 
most celebrated persons of other countries, 
my adniiration of bis extraordinary min 
was increased and confirmed. 

‘The roughness, indeed, which sometimes 
appeared in his manners, was more striking 
to me now, from my having been ac: 
custumed to the studied smooth complying 
habits of the Continent ; aud I clearly re- 
cognized in him, not without respect for his 
honest conscientious zeal, the sane indig- 
nant and sarcastical mode of treating every 
attempt to unhinge or weaken prin 
ciples. 














‘One evening, when a young gentleman 
teased him with an account of the infidelity 
of his servant, who, he said, would not 
believe the Scriptures, because he could not 
read them in the original tongues, and be 
sure that they were not invented. “Why, 
foolish fellow (said Johnson), has he any 
better authority for almost every thing thit 
hebelieves ?” Boswext : “Then the vulgar, 
Sir, never can know they are right, but 
must submit themselves to the learned.” 
Jounsox: “To be sure, Sir. The vulgar 
are the children of the state, and must be 
taught like children.” Boswerz: “Then, 
Sir, a poor Turk must be a Mahometan, 
just asa poor ‘Englishman must be a Chris: 
tian?” Jounsox: “ Why, yes, Sir; and 
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te talk to my mother, when I first began to 
think myself a clever fellow ; and she ought 
to have whipped me for it.” 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I 
called on him, with the hope of prev: 
on him to sup with us at the Mitre. We 
found him indisposed, and resolved not to 
go abroad. “Come then (said Goldsmith), 
we will not go to the Mitre to-night, smee 
we cannot have the big man with us” 
Johnson then called for a bottle of port, of 
which Goldsmith and I partook, while our 
friend, now a water-drinker, sat by us. 
Gounsmrrn: “F think, Mz. Johnson, you 
don’t go near the theatres now. You gi 
yourself no more concern about a new play, 
than if you never had any thing to do with 
the stage.” Jonyson; “Why, Sir, our 
tastes greatly alter. ‘The lad does not care 
for the child's rattle, and the old man does 
not eare for the young man’s whore.” 
Gotnssatn; “ Nay, Sir; but your Muse 
was not a whore.” Josxsox: * Sir, Ido 
not think she was. But as we advance in 
the journey of life we drop some of the 
things which have pleased us; whether it 
‘be that we are fatigued and don’t choose to 
carry so many things any farther, or that we 
find’ other things which we like better.” 
Bosweus.; “ But, Sir, why don't you give 
us something in some other way?” Goun- 
satu: “Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon 

‘ou."* Jouxson : “No, Sir, I am not obliged 

do any more. No man is obliged to do as 
much as he can do. A man is to have part 
of his life to himself. Ifa soldier has fought 
a good many campaigns, he is nat to be 
blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity. 
A physician, who has practsied long ina 
great city, may be excused if he retires to a 
small town, and takes less practice. Now, 
Sir, the good I can do by my conversation 
bears the same proportion to the good I can 
do by my writings, that the practice of a 

ihysician, retired to a small town, does to 

ii practice in a great city.” Bosweit: 
“ But I wond Gir, you have not more 

jeasure in writing than in not writing.” 

jouNsoN: “Sir, you may wonder.” 

He talked of making verses, and ob- 
served, “The great difficulty is, to know 
when you have made good ones. When 
compo , [have generally had them in my 

ind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up 
and down in my room; and then I have 
written them down, and often, from laziness, 
have written only half lines. I have written 
a hundred lines in a day. I remember I 
wrote 2 hundred lines of “The Vanity of 
‘Human Wishes" in aday. Doctor (turni 
to Goldsmith), I am not quite idle ; 
one line t’other day ; but I made no more.” 
Gotnenrm: “ Let ua hear it, we'll put 
a bad one to it.” Jouwsox: “No, Sir, I 
have forgot it.” 
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Such imens of the easy and full 
conversation of the great Dr- Samuel John. 
wou ace, 1 think to be privedl, an exhinltly 
‘the little varieties of a mind so a 
so powerful when objects of consequence 


required its and as giving us a 
minute Knowledge of his frac ‘and 
modes of thinking. 


“70 RENNET LANGTON, F8Q. AT LANG- 
‘TON, NEAR SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


‘Dear Sir, 

“Wuar your friends have done, that 
from pond ture till now nothing has 
been beara of you, none of us are able to 
inform the rest; but as we are all negtected 
alike, der Henke hinwelf entitled to the 

ivilege of complaint. 
an 1 eecta Teen knew nothing of you or 
of Langton, from the time that dear Miss 
Langton left us, had not I met Mr. Simp- 
som, of Lincoln, one day in the street, by 
whom I was informed that Mr. Tangean 

‘our mamma, and yourself, hed been 
Sut that you were al recovered. 

“That sickness should suspend you 
correspondence, I did not wonder ;” but 
hoped that it would be renewed at your 
recovery: 

“ Since you will not inform us where you 
are, or how you live, I know not whether 
you desire to know any thing of us. How- 
ever, I will tell you that THe cuup sub- 
sists ; but we have the loss of Burke’s com- 

since he has been cngaged in public 
iness, in which he has gained more re- 
putation than perbaps any man at his [first] 
Appearance ever gained before. He made 
two speeches in the house for repealing the 
Stamp-acts which were Bikey commended. 
by Mr. Pitt, and have filled the town with 
wonder. 

“ Burke is a great man by nature, and is 
expected soon to attain civil greatness. 1 
am grown greater too, for I have maintained 
the newspapera these many weeks; and 
what is greater still, I have risen every 
morning since New-year’s day, at about 
eight: when I was up, I have indeed done 
but little ; yet it is no slight advancement 
to obtain for 30 many hours more, the con- 
sciousness of being. 

“T wish you were in my new study; I 
am now writing the first letter in it. I 
think it looks very pretty about me. 

« Dyer* isconstant at Taz cLon; Haw. 
Kins is remiss ; 1am not over diligent. Dr. 


























. Dyer, Esq. a most Jearned axd ingenious 
Meriter of the Lizahany CLR, for whose under: 
standing ant atealiments Dr. Jolson had gre rspect, 
He aied Sept. 14, 1772 A tore particular account of 
this gentleman may be found in & Note on the Life of 
Dogan tl ixed to the edition of that grest 

‘pose Wouxs, in four volumes, 870. 10005 in 
hich Bis charscter Is vindlested, and the very ‘uo 
‘rourable representation of i, ‘piven, by, Sir John 
‘Havkins in hls Life of Jobuson, pp. 2222, & mk 
sontely exatained. Bt} 
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Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Reynolds, 
are very constant. Bir. Lye is printing his 
Saxon and Gothic Dictionary: all THe 
orpe subscribes. ea 
“You wil my respects to all m; 
Lincolushive feuds.” Tamy dear Sir, 
* Most affectionately yours, 
“Sam. Jounsox. 





Murch 9, 1766, 
Johnaon's-court, Fleet-street.” 
“10 BENNET LANGTON, Esa. AT LANG. 

‘TON, NEAR SPILSRY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Sie supposing that I should be 

In su a 0 more 
than commonly ‘affected by the death of 
Peregrine Langton,* you were not mis. 
taken; he was one of those whom I loved 
at once by instinct and by reason. I have 
seldom indulged more hope of any thing 
than of being able to improve our acquaint. 
ance to friendship. Many a time have I 
placed myself at Langton, and ima- 
gined the pleasure with which’ I should 
walk to Partney+ in a summer morning: 
but this is no longer possible. We must 
now endeavour to preserve what is left us,— 
his example of piety and econamy. I hi 
you make what Inquiries you cat and write 
down what is told you. “ The little things 
which distinguish domestic characters are 
soon forgotten: if you delay to inquire, 
you will have no information ; if’ you 
neglect to write, information will be vain.t 


Mr, Langton’s uncle, 


+ The place of retidence of Mr. Ls 
4 ir Exton anepae e soured ba 
‘wrote the following account, which he bes been pleased 


lgommunleate mes fi 
Phe circumnatances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were 
these, “He had an annuity for Lie of two hundred 
Pounda per annuin, “He resided im a vilage 9 Lincoln: 
Shire: che rent of his house, with two or three smalt 
fiekis, was twenty-eight the county he lived in 
‘eas Ot more thst ately cheap; his ‘con- 
siited of a ulster, who paid him elghten 7 
Busnlly for het board, and a niece. ‘The servante were 
‘tro mnaids, and two foen In livery. His comamon way 
of Siving, “at his table, was three of four dishers the 
‘appurtehances to his table were neat and 
‘he frequently entertained company et dinner, and then 
‘ie table wa wll verve witht an many. a wert 
usual at the tables of the o lenen in the neigh 
bourhood. "His own appearance, 9 10. clothes, 





enteelly neat and plains tle had always a post-chaise, 
ree horves. 


and key 





ode He ‘out of his income bis howsebOod 
Rernittre ‘and"lpens of which itter he had &. Very 
ample tore; and, a 1 ain assured by Chose that had 
Sery bed reansof knowing, not Jet than the tenth 
Par GE he income, wat eet Spare for charhy + at the 
Hine ot hls death, the sua 


Ms income, ‘and did’ ok practise iy ,erUsordianry 
degree of persimany, ur! endenvoured that 
family there should be plenty without waste. 20 
‘Anstatice that this was vour, it may be worth 
while to Tuention «method he tock Sa . 
tbpenee of at lier be dra 
ere igh: ok be 8 7 
IBtorperate profusion” ous canine made Unat Re 
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Lives, 


« His art of life certainly deserves to be 
known and studied. He lived in plenty 
‘and elegance upon an income which, to 
many, would appear indigent, and to most, 
scanty. “How he lived, therefore, every 
man has aninterest ix knowing. His death, 

was it was surel 4 
bps, wa PY: 





had written sooner, lest, wri- 

ting now, I should renew your grief; but 

I would not forbear saying what Y have now 
a, 

“This loss is, I hope, the only misfor- 





tune of 2 family to whom no misfortune at 
all should bappen, if my wishes could avert 


allowance of a hogshesd in a month was not enough for 
‘his own family, he ordered the quantity of a hogshead 
to be put into bottles, had Ht locked up from the 

i guarts, 





Secale ot ce 
rah ee eel a ce 
See SHR a i Sa Pt 
he would allow them more; but, by this method, it 
Eran cite eta A Rebs 
icone fetes eect 
‘ear conrvicsiony Guat could’ not be. zereret, aan 
See io, a eae 
Sr et tial ae a 
ema orl a 
Sana estan mean nat fat 
Nis service, steadily exacted a close compliance with 
them, without any remission: and the servants finding 
this lo be the case, soon grew habitually accustomed to 
the of theit business, and then very tittle farther 
attention was necesesy ‘On extraatdinary instances of 
behaviour, or diligent service, he was nat wantin, 
particular encour: te and presents above their 
Bod it ls remarkable that he would permit thelr to 
to visit them, aod stay at his house two or thro 
Ys ae ime. 















instead of enining say thing by tel 
tee reason to ak Meri by tera every 


‘ham gras for his horses (oot hay, for that 
morning bw acted i fusyacoounis, ads ere up 
ett Recount, anv 0 kept 

‘onstart artention to the condalng hinexpernes within Fi 
feome: and to doit more exacly, compared toad 
Fees widl-a computeton he Bad mauler how much 
Biat Income would afford it every week mo day of 








the year. One of his economical practices wat, a8 2000, 
‘as any repair was wanting fn or about his howe, 10 have 
ie ly performed. “When he had money to 


pare, he chose 1 lay in a proviion of Usnen or clotben, 
‘other “seceezarien} ar ten, tie ead, be could 
Ye which he might fot be 60 well able fo do when 
Be ecu want cane a cnaemuence of which mathod, 
‘nad  conal ‘supply of necessary articles ty 
Rin, ictie hat wad ne. : 
But the tal particular thet seems to have enable 
iin to do so tmuch with bis inenme, was, that he pal 
for every Ouiog es s00n a8 he had it, except, alone, wbat 
‘weve cafrent nccounts, ruch as rent for his bout, aid 
rage and these he aid atthe ated mee 
je pave notice to the 
towne, that they 
ave his custou, if they let any of hi 
sithowt hel "paying fer ie 
TFhus be put tt out of his power to commit thove in 
‘Pradencies to which those are Lable that defer their 
utiog thelr spony some other ay thes 
10 go. And whatever rmoney he fal by 
a ‘letwhere, but 

‘he pleased, 

sequestered 










few particulars, which, 
bave obtained from those who lived 


‘pew myself, or. 
‘may afford instruction, and be an iocentive 
‘isc art of living, which he so succesetully 


Mat. 8.) 


it, Let me know how youall goon. Has 
‘Mr. Langton got him the little horse that I 
recommended? It would do him to 
ride about his estate in fine weather. 

Be pleased to make my compliments to 
‘Mrs. Langton, and to dear Miss Lengton, 
and Miss Di, and Miss Julict, and to every 
body else. 

“Tne civ holds very well together. 
Monday is my night.* I'continue to rise 
tolerably well, and read more than I did. 
I hope something will yet come on it. I 
am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant 
Sant. Jouxsox.” 
+ Johaaoa' scour, Flee street." 

After I had been some time in Scotland, 
I mentioned to him in a letter that “On 
my first return to my native country, after 
some years of absence, I was told of a vast 
number of my acquaintance who were all 

ne to the land of forgetfulness, and I 
Sind myselé like a man stelbing over field 
of battle, who every moment perceives some 
one lying dead.” “I complained of irreso- 
lution, and mentioned my having made 8 
‘vow asa security for good conduct. I wrot 
to him again without being able to move his 
indolences nor did I hear from him till he 
had received a copy of my inaugural Ex- 
ercise, or Thesis in Civil Law, which I pub- 
Ushed at my admission as an Advocate, 23 
is the custom in Scotland. He then wrote 
to me as follows; 








“TO JAMES ROSWELL, ESQ. 

*CDBAR Sth, 

“Tue reception of your Thesis put me 
im mind of my debt to'you. Why did you 
ee 8 ee ee tT will gnimish 
you for it, by telling you that your Latin 
wants correction. Ii the beginning, Spei 





'© Of his boing in tho chair of Tux Lirenary Cuxu, 
which at this time met once a week in the evening. 

{The passage omitted allnded to a private frame 
act 


This cenrure of my Latin, relates to the Dedication, 
vwllich was as follows: 
‘Vironobiliaimo, oraatiselmo, 
JOM Ty 
Yiegcositt Mocwrarcanr, 
‘atavia edito regibus, 
‘excelae famille de Bute tpei alter; 
Tabente seculo, 
quam homines nulliut origins 
repus equare oplbus faNtUTy, 
fanguiois aatlqul et Wlustria 
‘semper memori, 
natatium, vistutioue augentt 
‘ad publica popull comitiw 


jem legato: 
in optimzattum vero magne Britannie senatu, 
dure heradtario, 
tm ina EEE morn 
vi ig EEE met, 
cass een 


Trice: 
fa Teale vislandi.tinere, 
todo suo bonoratisdmo, 
hasee Jarispradentic primis, 
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altere, not to urge that it should be primey 
is net amatical : alter should be alteri- 
In the next line you seem to use genus abso 
lately, for what we call family, that is, for 
itlustrious extraction, 1 doubt without autho- 
Tity. Homines nulliue originis, for Nullis orti 
majoribus, or, Nullo loca nati as I am 
afraid, barbarous.—Nuddiman is dead. 

“ Thave now vexed you enough, and will 
try to please you. Your resolution to obey 
your father sincerely approve; but do not 
Rccustom yourself to enchain your volatility 
Ly vows ; they will sometime leave a thornt 
in your mind, which you will, perhaps, never 
be able to extract or reject. ‘Take this 
warning ; it is of great importance. 

“The study of the law is what you very 
justly term it, copious and generous ;§ and 
in adding your name to its professors, you 
have done exactly what 1 always wished, 
when Iwished you best. I hope that you 
will continue td pursue it vigorously and 
constantly. You gain, at least, what is no 
small advantage, security from those trouble- 
some and wearisome discontents, which are 
always obtruding themselves upon a mind 
vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

“You cage to think it no small induce- 
ment to diligence and perseverance, that 
they will please your father. We all live 
upon the hope of pleasing somebody ; and 
the pleasure of pleasing ought to be greatest, 
and at last always will be greatest, when our 
endeavours are exerted in consequence of 
our dut: 

“ Life is not long, and too much of it must 
Not pass in idle deliberation how it shall be 
spent : deliberation, which those who be 
it by prudence, and continue it with subti 
must, after long expense of thought, c 
chide by chance. ‘Ro prefer one future 
mode of life to another, upon just reasons, 
requires faculties which it has not pleased 
‘our Creator to give us. 

“<If therefore the profession you have 
chosen has some unexpected inconveniences, 
console yourself by reflecting that no pro- 
fession is without them; and that alt the 
importunities and perplexities of business 
are softness and luxury, compared with the 

veessant cravings of Vacancy, and the un 
isfactory expedients of idlens 
* Herc eunt, quee nostra potal te voew moneret 
Vatle, age.” 

“ As to your history of Corsica, you have 
no materials which others have not, or may 
not have. You have, somehow or other, 
warmed your imagination. I wish there 
were some cure, like the lover's leap, for all 






































B.D. CoO 
Jaconis BoswEn.. 

§ This alludes to the first sentence of the Provenium 
of my Thesis. “JrnisPRUDERTES studio sullen 
“uberis, nullum genersaiue > ie legions enim agitantiay 

mt mores eariaege farina tice i 
-s eciuntue, contemplart simul rolenn 
u 
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heads of whick some single idea bas obtained | 
an unreasonable and irregular ion. 
‘Mind your own affairs, and leave the Cor- 
sicans to theirs. I am, dear Sir, 
* Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jounsoy.” 
"London, Aug. 21, 3768." 
“TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
« Meew EeTEENED AxD Deda Sm, 
. “* Auchinleck, Nov. 6, 1760. 

“Ley itytoe #8 8 6e 
“pep pig 

“ Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of 
the charge brought against me, I presume 
you wilt not be displeased if I escape the 
punishment which you have decreed for me 
unheard, Ifyou hive discharged the arrows 
of criticism against an innocent man, you 
must rejoice to find they have missed iim, 
or have not been pointed so as to wound him. 

“To talk no longer in allegory, I am, 
with all deference, going to offer & few ob- 
servations in defence of my Latin, which 
you have found fault with. 

“You think I should have used spei 
prima, instead of spei alter. Spes is, indeed, 
often used to express something on which 
we have a future dependance, as in Virg. 


Kelog. i.]. 1M 
Spon eh RS Ses 
and in Georg, iii, b 47: 

* Spemgue gregemque smut,’ 
for the lambs and the sheep. Yet it is also 
used to express any thing on which we have 
a present dependance, and is well applied to 
aman of distinguished influence—our sup- 
port, our refuge, our presidium, as Horace 
calls Maecenas. | So, in Aneid xii. L. 57, 
Queen Amata adresses her son-in-law, 
"Turnus:—‘Spes fu nwie una’ and he was 
then no future hope, for she adds. 

, decus tmperiumque L: 
‘Te penes! 
which might have been said of my Lord 
Bute sume years ago. Now I consider the 
present Earl of Bute to be “ Ezvelsa familia 
de Bute spes prima; and my Lord Mount. 
stuart, as his eldest sun, to be ‘ spes altera.’ 
So in Eneid xii. L 168, after having m 
tioned ¢ Pater Eneas,’ who was the 
‘snes,’ the reigning * spes,’ as my German 
friends would say, the spes prima, the poet 
adds, 
+ Bt junta Ancanius, magne sper attera Rome. 
“You think altere ungrammatical, and 
you tell me it should have been alters. You 
must recollect, that in old times alter was 
declined regularly ; and when the ancient 
fragments ‘preserved in the Juris Civilis 
Fontes were written, it was certainly de- 
clined in the way that I use it. I 
































* The passage omitted, explained the transaction to 
which the preceding letter ba slluded. 
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sbould think, may protect a lawyer who 
writes alfera in a dissertation upon part of 
his own science. But as I could hardly 
venture to quote fragmenta of old law to #0 
classical aman as Mr. Johnson, J have not 
an accurate search intw these remains, 
to find examples of what I am able to pro- 
duce in poetical composition. We find in 
Plaut. Rudens, act iii. scone 4. line 45. 
“Nana tie cltere patra que alt profecto netio” 


Plautus is, to be sure, an old comie writer; 
but in the days of Scipio and Leelius, we 
find ‘ferent. Heautontim. act ii, scene 3, 
line 30. 





hoc ipsa In Itlnere alterce 
Dum narrat, forte audivi 

“You doubt muy having authority: for 
using genus absolutely, for what we call fa- 
mily, that is, fur Wlusirious extraction. Now 
I take genus in Latin, to have much the 
same signification with birth in English 
both in their primary meaning expressing 
simply descent, but both made to stand xat' 
doxiy, for noble descent. Genus is thus used 
i ii, Sat. v.b 8 
‘virtus, nisi cura re, rill alga est." 
And in lib. i. Epist. vi. 1. 37. 

Et genus et formam Regina pecunia donat.’ 
And in the celebrated contest between Ajax 
and Ulysses, Ovid's Metamorph. lib. xili. 
L ide. 

+ Nam genus, et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsl, 
Vix ef Hostra veo." 
“« Homines nullius ori 
Joritus, or nulte loco nat 
barbarous.” 
“ Origo is used to signify extraction, asin 
Virg. Zneid i. |. 286, 
+ Nascetur pulera Trojanus origine Ccrar 
and in Aneid x. 1. 618. 
* Hie tamen nostra deducit orig 














for nuilis orti ma. 
» you are* afraid, 





and as nultus is used for obscure, is it not in 
the genus of the Latin language to write 
nullius originis, for obscure extraction ? 
“ T have defended myselfas well as I could. 
“ Might I venture to differ from you with 
regard to the utility of vows? Tani sensible 
that it would be ‘very dangerous to muke 
vows rashly,and withouta due consideration. 
But 5 cannot help thinking that they may 
‘often be of great advantage to one of a 
variable judgment andirregular inclinations. 
Lalways remeniber a passage in one of your 
jetters to our Italian friend Baretti; where, 
talking of the monastic life, you say you do 
not wonder that serious men should put 
themselves under the protection of a reli- 
gious order, when they have found how un- 
able they are to take care of themselves, 
For my own part, without affecting to be a 
, Iam sure I have a more than ar. 
dinary stroggle to maintain with the Evit 
Principle ; and all the methods J can devise 
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are little enough to keep me tolerable steady 
in the paths of rectitude. 
oaeee 





“ Lam ever, with the highest veneration, 
“ Your affectionate humble servant, 
“ James Bosweut.” 


It appears from Johnson's dairy, that he 
was this year at Mr. Thrale’s, from heforo 
Midsummer till after Michaelmas, and that 
he afterwaris passed a month at Oxford. 
‘He had then contracted a great intimacy 
with Mr. Chambers of tbat University, 
afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of the 
Sudges in Indie. 

"He published nothing this year in his own 
name; but the noble dedication [*) to the 
King, of Gwyn's “ London and Westmin- 
ster Improved,” ritten by him ; and 
he furnished the Preface, {+] and several of 
the pieces, which compuse @ volume of Mis- 
cellanies by Mra. Anna Williams, the blind 
lady who liad an asylum in his house.* Of 
these, there are his Epitaph on Phi ips 
a \eTranslation of a Latin Epitaph on 

ir Thomas Hanmer [+] “Friendship, an 
Ode ;{*] and “The Ant,” “14 para] 
from the Proverbs, of which I have acopy 
in his own peal siting: and, from internal 
evidence, I ascribe to him, “* To Miss —— 
on her giving the Author a gold and silk 
net-work Purse of her own weaving ;[+] 
and “ The happy Life."[+]—Most of the 
pieces of this volume have evidently re- 
celved additions from his superior pen, par- 
ticularly “ Verses to Mr. Richardson, on his 
Sir Charles Grandison ;" “The Excursion;” 
“ Reflections on a Grave Sigging in West- 
minster Abbey.” There is in thiscollection 
4 poem, “ On the Death of Stephen Grer, 
the Electrician ;{*] which, on reading {t, 
appeared to me to be undoubtedly Fess 
aon’s. I asked Mrs. Williams whether it 
was not his, “ Sir, (said she, with some 
warnith,) I wrote that poem before I had | 
the houour of Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance. 

1, however, was 0 much impressed with 
my first notion, that I mentioned it to 
Johnson, repeating, at the same time, what 




















[ln paper already mentioned, (sce vol. 1. p. 20, and. 
near the endof the year 2763. 7. 188,) the ac 
‘count of this publication is given by a lady well acquaint ' 
‘ed wit Mey, SWolLaen 









"As to'her poems, she man attempted to 
publish That-crowns she Rad ‘pt towards he 
to toe, went for necessaries, 

ert pail ahe ever felt was from the 


appearance of, deta 
can dot 





‘detreudlag her subscribers: 
do! the Doctor (otson) always puts rae. off 
ith ‘Wall, well think about it and ith 

"Leave it fo me. Hi Friends, under 





money Mrs. Wile 
of it was funded.” 
ams got 15. Ibid 


‘vartous uses for, and a 
Mey i Dublcatlon, Be Wr 
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‘Mrs. Williams had said. His answer was, 
“It is true, Sir, that she wrote it before 
she was acquainted with me; but she has 
I wrote it all over again, 
“The Fountains,” [+} 
Fairy tale in prose, writ- 
ten with exquisitesimplicity, is one of John- 
son's pesca; nd I cannot withhold 
from Mrs. Thrale the praise of being the 
author of that admirable poem, “The 
“fhree Warnings. 
He wrote this year a letter, not intended 
for publication, which has, perhaps, as strong 
marks of his sentiment and style as any of 
his compositions. ‘The original is in 
ion. It is addressed to the late 2 
Villiam Drummond, bookseller in 
burgh, a gentleman’ of good family, but 
small estate, who took arms for the hous: 
of Stuart in 1745; and during his conceal- 
ment in London till the act of general par. 
don came out, obtained the acquaintance uf 
‘Dr. Johnson, who justly esteemed him 
very worthy man. It seems, some of the 
members of the society in Scotland for pro- 
pagating Christian knowledge had opposed 
the scheme of translating the holy Scrip. 
tures into the Erse or Gaelick language, 
from political considerations of the disad. 
vantage of Keeping up the distinction be- 
tween the Highlanders and the otber in- 
agi of pete Bela Dr. CTE 
being informed of this, I suppose rs 
Drummond, wrote with a generous adig- 
nation as follows :— 

















a 





“TO MR. WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

“5m, 

“Tp not expect to hear that it could 
be, in an assembly convened for the propa- 
gation of Christian knowledge, a question 
‘whether any nation uninstructed in religion 
should receive instruction ; or whether that 
instruction should be imparted to them by 
a translation of the holy books into their 
own language. If obedience to the will of 
Gon be necessary to happiness, and know- 
Jedge of his will be necessary to obedienc: 
I know not how he that withholds this kno 
ledge, or delays it, can be said to love his 
neighbour as himselt. He, that vuluntarily 
continues ignorance, is guilty of all the 
crimes which ignorance produces ; 2s to hi 
that should extinguish the tapers of a light- 
house, might justly be imputed the, cala- 
mities of shipwrecks, Christianity is the 
highest perfection of humanity ; and as no 
man is good but as he wishes the good of 
others, no man can be good in the highest 
degree, who wishes not to others the largest 
measures of the greatest good. To omit 
for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious 
method of advancing Christianity, in com- 
pliance with any purposes that terminate 
on this side of the grave, is a crime of 
which I know not that the world has vet bad 
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an example, except in the practice of the 
plantera of America, a race of mortals 
‘whom, I suppose, no other man wishes to 
Tesemble. 
« ‘The Papists have, indeed, denied to the 
the use of the Bible; but this probi. 
Lition, in few places now very rigorously 
enforced, is defended by arguments, which 
have for thelr foundation the care of souls, 
To obscure, upon motives merely political, 
the light of revelation, is a practice reserved 
for the reformed ; and, surely, the blackest 
midnight of popery ia meridian sunshine 
tosuch a reformation. Tam not very wile 
Jing that any language should be totally ex- 
tinguished. ‘The similitude and deri 
of languages afford the most indubitable 
proof the traduction of nations, and the 
genealogy of mankind. ‘Ihey add often 
Physical certainty to historical evidence; 
and often supply the only evidence of an- 











cient migrations, and of the revolutions of 
ages which feft no written monuments be- 
hind them. 


“Every man’s opinions, at least his de- 
sires, are’a little influenced by his favourite 
studies, My zeal for languages, may seem, 
peraps, rather over-heated, even (o those 

vy whom I desire to be well esteemed. To 
those who have nothing in their thoughts 
but trade or paticy, present power, or pre- 
‘fAent money, skoaid not think it 
to defend’ my opinions; but 
letters T would not unwillingly compound, 
by wishing the continuance of every lan- 

wage, however narrow in its extent, or 
however incommoious for common pur. 
poses, till it is reposited in some version of 
a known book, that it may be always here- 
after examined and conipared with other 
Jany and then permitting its disuse. 
For purpose, the translation of the 
Bible ia most to be desired. It is nut cer- 
‘tain that the same method will not preserve 
the Highland language, for the purposes of 
learning, and abolish it from dally. u 
When the Highlanders read the Bible, 
will naturally wish to have its obseurities 
cleared, and to know the history, collateral 
or appendant. Knowledge always desires 
increase; it is like fire, which must first 
Be kindled hy some external agent, but 
which wilt “afterward propugate itself. 
‘When they once desire to learn, they will 
naturally have recourse to the nearest lan- 
guage by which that desire can be gratified; 
and ane will tell another, that if he would 
attain knowledge, he must learn English. 

“'This speculation may, perhaps, be 
thought more subtle than the of 
real life will easily admit. Let it, how- 
ever, be remembered, that the efficacy of 
ignorance haa long teen tried, and has not 
Pisluced the consequence expected. Let 
nowledge, therefore, take it turn; and 
Jet the patrons of privation stand awhile 
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ith men af | kently forward. 


ah 
y be of use in a cause to w 


j whether the publi 
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aside, and admit the operation of positive 
principles. 

“You will be pleased, Sir, to assure the 
worthy man who is employed in the new 
translation,* that he has my wishes for his 
success; and if here or at Oxford I can be 
of any use, that I shall think it more than 
honour to promote his undertaking. 

“Tam sorry that [ delayed so long to 
write. 1 am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Saat. Jounson. 
“* Johnsan's-court, Fleetstreet, 
‘Aug. 1, 1786" 

‘The opponents of this pious scheme being, 
made ashamed of their conduct, the bene- 
volent undertuking was allewed to gu on. 

‘The following letters, though not written 
till the year after, being chielly upon the 
same subject, ure here inserted. 

To am, WILLIAM DReaOND. 

“Dean Sin, 

“‘Tuat my letter should have hud such 
effects as you mention, gives me great plea- 
sure. I bope you do not latter me by june 

puting Co me inore good than I have really 

done.” ‘Those whom my arguments have 
persuaded to change their opinion, show 
such mouesty and candour as deserve great 
pruise. 

“ I hope the worthy translator goes dili 

He hus a higher re 
in prospect than any hynours which this 
can bestow. T'wish [could be useful 

















0 hin. 
“The publication of my letter, if it could 

ich all other 
T should not prohibit. 
ave you to consider 
tion will really do any 
good; next, whether by printing and dis- 
tributi sibs very smal] number, you may not 
attain all that you propose; and, what por- 
haps I should have said first, whether the 





CANNES wre peti 
But first, I would 








letter, which I do not now perfectly re- 


member, be fit to be printed. 

“if you can consult Dr. Robertson, tu 
whom I am a little known, I shutt be sati 
fied about the propricty of whatever he 
shalldirect. If he thinks that it should he 
printed, I entreat him to revise it; there 
may, perhaps, be some negligent lines writ- 





The Mev. Mr. Joho Campbell, miniter of the 
parhh of Heat Strings Daw aly favour 
Extne Sita on, eulignt td very oblige eter 
ss"auled fp the worthy that employed fi 
@ une worthy foal em) 
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ten, and whatever is amiss, he knows very 
‘well how to rectify." 

“ Be pleased to let me know, from time 
to time, how this excellent desigm goes for- 
ward. 

“Make my compliments to young Mr. 
Drummond, whom! hope you will live to 
see such as you desire bins. 

“T have not lately scen Mr. 
but believe him to be prosperous. I shall 
be glad to hear the xame of you, for 

“Tam, Sir, 
Your affectionate humble servant, 
© Sas Joasson. 
+ Jobraancourt, Flect-strect, 
‘hel Ste 1" 


YO THE Sanz. 








“S19, 

“ Tnesunven this week from the coun- 
try, afler an absence of near six months, 
and found your letter wilh many others, 
which I should have answered suoner, if I 
had sooner seen them. 

“De. Robertswn's opinion was  surel 
ight, ‘Men should not be told of the faults 
which they have mended. Iam glad the 
old Iouguage is taught, and honour the 
transfator a8 a man whom Gon has distin- 

ished by the high office of propagating 
his word. 

“ T must take the liberty of engaging you 
in an office of charity. “Mrs. Heely, ‘the 
wile of Mr. Heely, who had lately’ some 
office in your theatre, is sy near relation, 
and naw in great distress. wrote me 
word of thelr situation some time ago, to 
which I returned them an answer which 
raised hopes of more than it is proper for 
me to give them. ‘Iheir representation of 
their affairs I have discovered to be such as 
cannot be trusted: and at this distunce, 
though their case requires haste, I know not 
how to act. She, or her daughters, may be 
heard of at Canongate Head. 1 must beg, 
Sir, that you will inguire after them, and 
Jet me know what is to be done. Tam wil- 
Ting to go to ten pounds, and will trans 
you such asum, if upon examination yc 
find it likely to be of use. If they are in 
immediate want, advance them what you 
think proper. What I could do, I would do 
for the woman, having no great reason to 
pay, much regard to Heely himself-+ 

+ T believe you may reveive some intelli. 
gence from Mrs. Baker, of the theatre, 
whose letter I received ut the same time 
with yours; and to whom. if you see her, 
you will make my excuse for the seeming 
neglect of answering her. 

“Whatever you advance within ten 























shews Johnson's real eatimation of 
the character ities of the celebrated Scottish 
Historian, however Baht, in a moment of caprice, be 
‘may have spoken of bis works, 

{This is the person concerning whora Sir Joho Hax- 
ins has thrown out very nawarrantable reflections both 
against Dr. Jolson and Mr, Francis Barber. 


© This 
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pounds shall be immediately returned to 
you, or paid as you shall order. I trust 
wholly to your jadgment. 
“Lam, Sir, &e. 
‘Sam. Jonson, 





‘Mr. Cuthbert Shaw,$ alike distinguished 
by his genius, misfortunes, and misconduct, 
ished this year a poem, called “The 
face, by Mercurius Spur, Esq.” in which 
he whimsically made the living poets of 
England contend for pre-eminence of fame 
by running: 
“ Prove by their heeis the prowess of thelr hend.” 
In this poem there was the following por- 
it of Juhnsor 









{For even wit brought to-bedt wih pai 
‘To vlew him, porters with thelr londe Would rest, 
And babes eliog trighted to the nitrac's breast. 
Wilt looks eotlvulsed he roars in pompous strain, 
‘ody ltko an angry Wty shakes his manee 
‘The' Nine, with terror struck, who ne'er had een 
Auglit huiman with 40 terrible a mien, 
Debatiog whether 2 a tay uN 
Votgesrace sy uma 
Nor slain his glories Sn the doubtCut Belt: 
Bat, wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down, 
‘Singe Pathe, resotv'd his various Pleas £0 crown, 
Had ling acre enapie for his ron 
dae 
Kt Yor Tene shail frst 
Ee Sahease as, hen Vitor bah eco 
‘The Honourable Thomas Hervey and his 
lady baviug unhappily disagreed, and being 
about to separate, Johnson interfered us 
their friend, and wrote him a letter of ex- 
ulation, which I have not been able to 
find ; but the eubstance of it is ascertained 
bya letter to Johnson, in answer to it, which 
Mr. Hervey printed. The occasion of this 
Seiredes between Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Hervey, was tus related to meby Mr. 
Beauclerk.” “Tom Hervey had a great 
liking for Johnson, and in his will had left 
him a legaey of fifty pounds. One day he 
seid to me, * Johnson imay want this money 
now, more than afterward. T have a mind 
togive it him directly. Will you be so good 
as to carry a fifty-pound-note from me to 
him? ‘This I positively refused to do, as 
he might, perhaps, have knocked me down 
for insulting him, and have afterward put 
the note in his pocket. But I said, if Her- 
vey would write him a letcer, and enclose 
a fifty-pound-note, I should take care to 
deliver it. He accordingly did write hima 
letter, mentioning that he was only paying 
a legacy alittle sooner. ‘To his letter he 


3 S2y am account of hikn in the European Magazine, 


sane 
"Fhe HonoureSte Thomas Hervey, whone letter to 
sil bitten Hosmer in ifas, wen Wiich feed at that 
firme "Hema the secu sof ou, the fest Eail of 
Britt. and one of the brothers of Johawon's wacky 
fons’ Mery Hervey. Tie married, iu 134," Amie, 
gf mii Cone, Ey dle 
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added, ‘ P.S. fam going to part with my 
wife Johnson then wrote to him, saying 
nothing of the note, but remonstrating wit 
him against parting with his wift.." 

Wits T alentioncd to Johawon this story, 
in us delicate terms as I could, he told rie 
that the fifty-pound-note was given to him 
by Mr. Hervey in consideration of his hay- 
ing written for him a pamphlet against Sir 
Charles Hanbury Willams, who, Mr. Her- 
vey imagined, was the author of au attack 
upon him; but that it was afterward dis. 
cuvered to be the work of a gurreteer, who ! 
wrote *'The Fool :” the pamplilet there- | 
fore against Sir Charles was not printed. 

In February, 1767, there happened onc | 
of the most remarkable incidents of Jo!:n- 
son's life, which gratified his monarchical | 
enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate ! 
with all its circumstances, when requested 
byhis friends. ‘This was, his being bonowred 
by a private conversation with bis Majesty, 
in the library of the Queen's hause. He 
had frequent{y visited those splendid rooms 
and noble collection of books,* which he 
used to say was miore numerous and curious 
than he supposed any person could have 
made in the time which the King had em. 
ployed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took 
care that he should have every accommo- 
dation that could contribute to his ease and 
convenience, while indulging his literary 
taste in that place; so that he had here a 
very hated resource at leisure hours. 

‘His Majesty, having been informed of his 
occasional visits, was pleased to signify a 
desire that he should be told when Dr. John. 
son came next tothe library. Accordingly, 
the next time that Johnson did vome, as 
s00n as he was fairly engaged with 2 buok. on 
which, while he sat by the fire, he seemed. 
quite intent, ‘Mr. Barnard stole round to 
the apartment where the King was, and, 
in obedience to his Majesty's commands, 
mentioned that Dr. Johnson was then in 
the library. His Majesty said he was at 
leisure, and would go to him; upon which 
‘Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that 
stool on the King’s table, and lighted his 
Majesty through a suite of rooms, till th 
came to a private door into the library, of 
which his Majesty bad the key. Being 
entered, Mr, Barnard stepped forword has, 
tily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a pro. 
found study, and ‘whispered him, * 
here is the King.” Johnson started up 
and stood still “His Majesty approached 
him, and at once was courteously easy.+ 

































# Dr. Johnson had the honour of cont his 
puistusce Cowarde the formation of this library Fos 1 


| that tine printing P 
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His Majesty began by observing, that he 
mderstond he came sometimes tu the libra- 
ry; and then mentioned his having heard 
that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, 
and asked bim if he was not fond of going 
thither. To which Johnson answered, that 
he was indeed fond of going to Oxford 
sometimes, but was likewise glad to come 
back again. The King then asked him 
what they were doing at Oxford. Jobnson 
answered, he could’ not_much commend 
their diligence, but that in some respects 
they were mended, for they had put their 
press under better regulations, and were at 

ius, “He was then 
avked, whether there were better Libraries 
at Oxford ar Cambridge. He answered, he 
believed the Rodleian was larger than any 
they had at Cambridge; at the same time 
adding, “ L hope, whether we have more 
books or not than they have at Cambridge. 
we shall make as good use uf them as they 
do." Being asked whether All-Suuls or 
Christ-Church library was the largest, he 





answered, “ All-Souls library is the Jargest 
we have, except the Boilléian.” * Aye, 


(said the King,) that is the public librar: 

His Majesty inguired if he was then wri- 
ting any thing. He answered, he was not, 
for he had pretty well told the world what 
he knew, and must now read to acquire more 
knowledge. ‘The King, as it should seem 
with a view to urge bim to rely on his own 
stores as an original writer, and to continue 
his labours, then said, “I do not think you 
borrow mtich from any bndy." ison 
said, he thought he had already done his 
portasawriter, “I should have thought 
30 too, (said the King,) if you had not 
written so well.'—Johnsun observed tome, 
niyon this, that “no mun coult have paid a 
handsomer compliment ; and it was fit fora. 
King to pay. It was decisive.” When 
asked by another friend, at Sir Joshus Res 
nolis’s, whether he made any reply to tl 
high compliment, he answered, No, Sir. 


















When the King had said it, it was ta be vo. 
it pains eo collect with the utmost auth 
from Br. donvsos’s own detail ts myst 1 
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Eve red a foog letter from hin to Me, Bi sure comceming it by 3 letter, it 
Bruch Rave pulled ot raclet ek tke permalat MEMES of pon aon eects i 
ve ny Ponders we ou atten in communicating the 
this eter, and have reascn to think that hs Majesty snloule of conversation previouste sc puniiearion™ Ae 
Joulbeiceee eco pled sa permit impute ms obition to your ceciying wi Nee 
ation bat iv whom /applied: "tishes on the sutject, you ave at tal rey 
It 'op bis own eccount” tg deliver eta that geutlenann, to gneke such 


4 The particulars of this conversation | have been at his Life of 


ussof ih 
Dr. Johnton as he may think proper.” 
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Tt was not for me to bandy civilities with ‘ 
my Sovereign.” Perhaps no man who had 
spent his whole tife in courts could have 
shewn a more nice and dignified sense of 
true politeness, than Johnson did in this in- 
stance. 

His Majesty having observed to him 
that he supposed he must have read a great 
deal, Johnson answered, that he thought 





more than he read; that he had read a 
t deal in the early part of his life, 
mut, having fallen into ill health, he hed 


not been able to read much, compared with 
others: fur instance, he said he had not 
read much, compared with Dr. Warburton. 
Upon which, the King said, that he heard 
‘Dr, Warburton was a man of such eral 
knowledge, that you could scarcely talk 
with him on any subject on which he was 
not qualified to speak ; and that his learn- 
ing resembled Garrick’s acting, in its uni- 
versality.* His Majesty then talked of the 
controversy between Warburton and Lowth, 
which he seemed to have read, and asked 
dohuson what he thought of if. Johnson 
answered, “ Warburton has most general, 
most scholastic, learning; Lowth is the 
more correct scholar. I do not know which 
of them calls names best.” ‘The King was 
pleased to say he was of the same opinion; 
adding, “ You do not think then, Dr. 
Johnson, that there was much argument in 
the case.” Johnson said, he did not think 
there was.“ Why truly, (said the King,) 
when once it comes to calling names, argu 
ment is pretty well at an end.” 
His Majesty then asked him what ihe 
thought of Lord Lyttelton’s history, which 
was then just published. Johnsoa said, he 
thought his style pretty good, but that he 
bad ‘flamed Henry the Second rather too 
much. Why, (said the King.) they seldom 
do these things by halves. Xo, Sir, (an- 
awered Johuson,) not to Kings.” ‘But fear- 
ing to be misunderstood, he proceeded to 
explain himself’; and immediately subjoin- 
"Phat for those who spoke worse of 
Kings than they deserved, he could find no 
excuse; but that he could more easily con- 
ceive how sume might speak better of them 
than they deserved, without any ill inten- 
tion ; for, as Kings had much in their power 
to give, those who were favoured by them 
would frequently, from gratitude, 
rate their praises: and as this Fpooeated 
from a motive, it was certainly excus- 
able, as far as error cauid be excusable.” 
"She King then asked lim what he thought 
of Dr. Hill. Johnson answered, that he 
was a ingenious man, but had no veracity ; 














The Reverend Mr. Sirahan denny recollect haring 


been told by Jobnaon, that the King observed thar Pope 
made Wart 3 Hashop. “True, Sir, (said John- 
tog.) but Warburton did more for Pope; he made him 


a Christin" alluding, no doube, 
Sout 


‘comme 
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anid immediately mentioned, as an instance 
of it, an assertion of that writer, that he had 
objects magnified to a much greater 
degree by using three or four mnicroscopes 
at a time than by using one.‘ Now, (ea d 
Jobnson,} every one acquainted with mi. 
croscopes knows, that the more of them he 
Jooks throu h, ue Nes the object wil ‘ap- 
” “Why, (replied the King,) this 
Sot onl telling aa untruth, but telling it 
clumsily ; for, if that be the case, every one 
who can look through a microscope will be 
able to detect him.” 

 Y now, (said Jobason to his friends, when 
relating what had passed,) began to consider 
that I was depreciating this man in the es- 
timation of his Sovereign, and thought it 
was time for me to say something that inight 
be more favourable.” He added, there: 
fore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstanding, a 
very curious observer; and if he would have 
been contented to tell the world no more 
than he knew, he might have been a ve 
considerable man, and needed not to have 
recourse to such mean expedients to raise 
his reputation. 

‘The King then talked of literary jour 
nals, mentioned particularly the Journal 
des Savans, and asked Johnson if it was well 
done. Johnson said, it was formerly very well 
done, and gave some account of the persons 
who began it, and carried it on for some 
years: enlarging, at the same time, on the 
nature and use of such works. The Kiag 
asked him if it was well done now. Johnson 
answered, he had no reason to think that it 
was. The King then asked him if there 
were apy other literary journals published 
in this kingdom, except the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews; and on being answered 
there was no other, his Majesty asked 
which of them was the best ; Johnson an- 
swered, that the Monthly Review was done 
with most care, the Critical upon the best, 
pesnciples 5 adding, that the authors of the 
Monthly Review were enemies to the 
Church. ‘This, the King said, he was sorry 
to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the 
Phil hical Transactions, when Johnson 

|, that they had now a better me- 
thod of arranging their materials than for- 
merly. “Ay, (nik the King.) they are 
obli, to Dr. Johnson for that ;” for his 
“Majesty had heard and remembered the 
circumstance, which Johnson hiawself had 








® 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have 
the Hiterary biography of this country ably 
executed, and proposed to Dr- Sohnson to 
undertake 


jobnéon signified bis readi- 

ness to comply with bis Majesty's wishes. 
‘During the whole of this interview, John- 

son to his Majesty with profound re- 


spect, but still in his firm manly manner, 
with a sonorous voice, and never in that sub- 


We 


ned tone which is commonly used at the 
levee and in the drawing-room. Afler the 
King withdrew, Johnson shewed himself 
highly pleased with his Majesty's conversa 
tion and gracious behaviour. He said to 
‘Mr. Baynard, “ Sir, they may talk of the 
‘King as they will; but he is the finest gen- 
tleman I have ever seen.” And he after- 
ward observed to Mr. Langton, “Sir, 
his manners are those of as fine a gentle- 
man as we may suppose Lewis the Four- 
teenth, or Charles the Second. 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle 
of Johnson's friends was collected round him. 
to hear his account of this memorable conver- 
sation, Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank and 
lively manner, was very active in pressing 
him ‘to mention the particulars. “Come. 
now, Sir, this is an interesting matter ; do fa- 
your us with it.” Johnson, with great good 
‘humour, complied. 

He told them, “I found his Majesty 
wished I should talk, and I made it my 
business to talk. I find it does a man 

d to be talked to by his Sovereign. In 
‘the first place, a man cannot be in a pas. 
sion—." Here some question interrupted 
him. which is to be regretted, as he cer- 
tainly would have pointed out and illus- 
trated many circumstances of advantage, 
fiom being in a situation where the powers 
of the mind are at once excited to vi 
Tous exertion, and tempered by reverential 
awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson 
wus employed in relating to the circle at Sir 
Jyshua Heynolds's the particulars of what 
passed between the King and him, Dr. 

Goldsmith remained unmoved upon a sofa 
at some distance, affecting not to join in 
‘the least in the eager curiosity of the com- 
pany. He assigned as a reason for his 
gloom and seeming inattention, that he 
apprehended Johnson had relinquished his 
Purpose - besiege ie Lge oe 
logue to his play, with the hopes of whic] 
he had been Tattered : but it wan strongly 
suspected that he was fretting with cha- 
grin and envy at the singular honour Dr. 
‘Johnson had’ lately enjoyed. At length, 
the frankness and simplicity of his natural 
character prevailed. He sprung from the 
sofa, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind 
of flutter, from imagining himself in the 
tuation which he had just been hearing de- 
scribed, exclaimed, Well, you acquitted 
yourself in this conversatiun better than I 
shoul have done ; for I should have bowed 
and stammered through the whole of it." 

I received no letter from Johnson this 
year; nor have I discovered any of the cor- 
Fespondence* he had, except the two letters 
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to Mr. Drummond, which have been insert- 
ed, for the sake of canexion with that to 
the same gentleman in 1766. His diary af- 
fords no light as to his employment at’ this 
time. He passed three months at Ti 
field: + and I cannot omit an affecting 
ay solemn scene there, as related by him- 
self: 

“Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. 
Oct. 17, at about ten in the morning, T to 
my leave for ever of my dear old friend, 
tharine Chambers, who came to live with 
iy mother about 1724, and has been but 
little parted from us since. She Imried my 
father, my brother, and my mother, She is 
now fifty-cight years old. 

“I desired all to withdraw, then told her 
that we were to part for ever; that as 
Christians, we should part with prayer ; and 
that I would, if she was willing, say a short 
prayer beside her. She expressed great le 
sire to hear me; and held up her poor hands, 
as she Jay in hed, with great fervour, while 








Yesterday, 











T prayed, kneeling by her, nearly in the fol- 
lowing words: 
“Samighty. and most merciful Father, 


whnse loving-Lindness is over all thy works, 
behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, 
who is grieved with sickness. Grant that 
the sense of her weakness may add strength 
to her faith, and seriousness tn her repent 
ance, And grant that by the belp of thy 
Moly Spirit, after the pains and labours of 
this short life, we may all obtain everlasti 
happiness, through Jesrs Cimusr our Lo 
for whose sake hear our prayers. Amen. 
Our father, &e. 

“1 then kissed her, She told me, that to 
Part eas the greatest pain that she had ever 
felt, and that she hoped we should meet 
again in a better place. I expressed, with 
swelled eves. and great emotion of tender- 
ness, the same hopes. We kissed, and part- 
ed. I humbly hope to nieet again, and to 
part nu more.°+ 

By those who have been taught ta look 
upon Johnson as a man of a barsh and 
stern character, let this tentler and affec- 

nate scene be candidly read; and let 
them then judge whether more warmth of 
heart, and grateful kindness, is often found 
in human nature. 

We have the following notice in his devo 
tional record: 

“ August, 2, 1767. 1 have heen disturbed 
and amscttled for 2 long time, and have 
been without resolution to apply to study or 


























Tuany years, he wrote to Mra Thrale, which forme 9 
separate pact of his works; and, as a proof of the high 
ecUmation set on any thing which caine frotn his per, 
was sold by that ledy for the um of five hundred 
Fi tlie Ile letter to Mr, Drummond, dated Oct, 24, 
1707, he Tentions that he haa accived in London, after 
ah abnence of nearly sir months inthe country. Prokm- 

j iy Ret ofthat te ea epent at Oxford iy 
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to business, being hindered by sudden 

anatches.”* 

He, however, furnished Mr. Adams with 
a Dedication [*] to the King of that inge. 
nious gentleman‘s “ Treatise on the Globes,” 
conceived and expressed in such a manner 
as could nat fail to be very grateful to a 
monarch, distinguished for ‘his love of the 
aciences. 

‘This year was published a ridicule of his 
style, under the title of * Lexiphanes.” Sir 
John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. Kenrick ; 
but its author was one Campbell, a Scotch 

murser in the navy. ‘The ridicule consisted 

Inapplying Johnson's “ words of large mean- 

ing” to insignificant “matters, aa if one 

should put the armour of Goliath upon a 

dwarf. “'The contrast might be laughable; 

but the dignity of the armour must remain 
the same in all considerate minds. This 
malicious drollery, th », it may easil; 
le supposed, could do no harm to its illus 
trious object. 

“TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ, AT aR 
ROTHWELL'S, PERFUMER, IN NEW BOND- 
STREET, LONDON. 

Dean Sin, 

“'Paat you have been all summer in 
London, is one more reason for which I re- 
iret my long stay in the country. UT hope 

it you will not leave the town before 
my return. We have here only the chance 
vacancies, in the passing carr and 

T have bespoken one that may, if it 

bring me to town on the fourteenth of this 

month; but this is not certain. 

“It will be a favour if you communicate 
this to Mrs. Williams: I to see all my 
friends. 


“T am, dear Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“Sam, JORNGON. 





© Lichfleld, Oct. 10, 1767." 





Te appears from his notes of the state of 
his mind,+ that he suffered great pertur- 
bation and distraction in 1768." Nv 


of 
iven 10 the public this 


year, except the Prologue [*] to his friend 
Gotdanith's comedy of * The Good-natured 
Man.” ‘The first lines of this Prologue are 
strongly characteristical of the dismal gloom 
of his mind; which in his case, as in the 
case of all who are distressed with the same 
malady of imagination, transfers to others 
its own feelings. Who could suppose it was 
to introduce « comedy, when Mr. Bensley 
solemnly began, 
‘\ Prese'd with the load of life, the weary mind 
‘ieueral suman Kind 





his wfiting was 








Surveys the tall of fa 
But this dark ground might make Gold- 
ammith’s bumour shine the more. 


Tn the spring of this year, having publish- 
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ed ey Account of Corsica, with the Jour- 
nal ofa Tour to that Island,” I returned to 
London, very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, 
‘nd hen him upon the subject, E found be 
was at Oxford, with his friend Mr. Cham- 

who was now Vinerian Professor, and 
lived in New Inn Hall. Having had no. 
letter from him since that in which he cri- 
ticised the Latinity of my Thesis, and hay- 
ing been tald by somebody that he was of 
fended at my having put into my book an 
extract of his letter to me at Paris, I was 
impatient to be with him, and therefore fol- 
lowed him to Oxford, where I was entertain. 
ed by Mr. Chambers, with a civility which I 

‘ever gratefully remember. I found that 
Dr. Johnson had sent a letter to me to 
Scotland, and that I had nothing to com- 
plain of but his being more indifferent to 
my anxiety than I wished him to be. In. 
stead of giving, with the circumstances of 
time and ‘place, such fragments of his con- 
veraation as I preserved during this visit to 
throw them together in con- 








Oxford, I 
tinuation. 
.1 asked him whether, as a moralist, he 
did not think that the practice of the law, 
in some degree, hurt the nice feeling of ho: 
nesty. Jouwsow: “ Why, no, Sir, if you 
act properly. You are not to deceive your 
clients with false representations of your opi. 
nion: you are not to tell lies to « judge. 
Boswexx: “ But what do you think of sup. 
orting a cause which you know to be bad #* 
fouxsoN : “Sir, you do not know it to be 
feed or bed til the judge determines it. 
we said that you are to state facts fairly ; 
so that your thinking, or what you call 
knowing, cause to be bad, must’ be from 
reasoning, must be from your supposing 
your arguments to be weak and inconclu- 
sive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An 
a ent which does not convince your- 
self, may convince the judge to whom you 
urge it: and if it does convince him, why, 
then, Sir, you are wrong, and he is right. 
It is his’ business to judge; and you are 
not to be confident in your own opirion 
that @ cause is bad, but to say all you can 
for your client, and then hear the judge's 
inion.” Boswent: “But, Sir, does not 
cHecting a warmth when you have no 
warmth, and appearing to be ‘clearly of one 
opinion when you are in reality of another 
opinion, does not such dissimulation im- 
pair one’s honesty? Is there not some dan- 
ger that a lawyer may put on the same 
mask in common life, in the intercourse 
with his friends?" Jouxsow : * Why no, 
Sir. Every body knows you are paid for 
affecting warmth for your client; and it is, 
therefore, properly no dissimulation: the 
moment you come from the bar, you resume 
your usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no 
‘more carry the artifice of the bar into the 
common intercourse of society, than a man 








is 

who is paid for tumbling upon his hands 
will continue to tumble upon bis hands when 
bbe should walk on his feet.” 


‘Talking of some of the modern plays, he 
Delicacy” was totally void of 
character. He praised Goldsmith’s“ Good- 
natured Man ;” said, it was the best come- 
dy that had appeared since “ The Provoked 
Hosband,” and that there had not been of 
late any such character exhibited on the 
stage as that of Croaker. I observed it was 
the Suspirius of bis Rambler. He said, 
Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed it 
from thence. “Sir, (continued he,) there 
in all the difference in the world between 
characters of nature and characters of man- 
ners; and there is the difference between 
the characters of Fielding and those of 
Richardson. Characters of manners are 
ve entertaining ; but they are to un- 
derstood. by a more ‘superficial ‘observer, 
than characters of nature, where a man must 
dive into the recesses of the human heart.” 

It always appeared to me that he esti- 
mated the compositions of Richardson too 
highly, and that he had an unreasonable 

indice t Fielding. In comparin, 
thove two writery he used this expression 
“that there was as great adifference between 
them as between a man who knew how a 
watch was made, and « man who could tell 
the. hour by looking on the dial-plate.” 
‘Chis was a short and figurative state of his 
distinction between drawing characters of 
nature and characters ouly of manners. But 
T cannot help being ‘of opinion, that the 
neat watches of Fielding are as well con- 
asthe clocks of Ri 

‘and that his dial-plates are ighter. Field. 
ing's characters, though lo not ex; 
themselves v0 widely in isvertation, afe an 
just pictures of human nature, and I will 
venture to say, have more striking features, 
and nicer touches of the pencil; and though 
Johnson used to quote with approbation « 
saying of Richardson's, “that the virtues 
of Pielding'’s heroes were the vices of a 
truly good man,” I will venture to add, that 
‘the moral tendency of Fielding’s writings, 
though it does not encourage a strained and 
rarely possible virtue, is ever favourable to 
honour and honesty, and cherishes the bene- 
volent and affections. He who is 
as good as Fielding would make him, is an 
amiable member of society, and may be led 
on by inare ted instructors, to & higher 
state of ethical perfection. 

Johnson : “Even Sir Francis 
‘Wronghead isacharacter of manners,though 
drawn with great humour.” He then To. 
Rested, very happily, all Sir Francis’s cre- 

fulous account to Manly of his being with 
“the great man,” and securing a place. T 
asked him, if “'The Suspicious Husband” 
did not firrnish 2 well-irawn character, that 
of Ranger. Jouxsow : “ No, Sir; Ranger 
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is a just rake, a mere rake, and a lively 
young fellow, but no character."* 

‘The great Douglas Cause wasat thistime 
a very general cubject of discussion. I found 
he had not studied it with much attention, 
but had only heard parts of it occasionally. 
He, however, talked of it, and sald, “I am 
of opinion that positive proof of fraud should 
not be required of the plaintiff, but that the 
judges should decide according as proba. 
Titi a 


it to mderate, inj 
to the defendant the presumption of Aliation 
to be strong inhisfavour. And I think too, 
that s good deal of weight should be allowed 
to the dying declarations, because they were 
spontaneous. ‘There is a great difference 
between what is said without our béin 
urged to it, and what is said from a kin 
of compulsion. If 1 praise a man's book 
without being asked my opinion of it, that is 
honest praise, to which one may trust. But 
if an author asks me if I like bis book, and 
T give him something like praise, it must 
not be taken as my real opinion.” 

“ T have not been troubled for a Jong 
with authore desiring my opinion o 
works. I used once to be sadly 
with a man who wrote verses, but who lite. 
rally. had no other notion of a verse, but 
that it consisted of ten syllables. Lay your 
Imife and your fork aoross your plate, was vo 
him a verse : 

Lay yOur knife ind your fork acres your plate, 


she eters A great oeinbes of hing te 
sometimes by chance made good anes, thou 
he did not know it.” ee 
He renewed his promise of coming to 
Scotland,. and going. with me to the He- 
brides, but said he would now content bim- 
self with seeing one or two of the most 
curious of them. He said, “ Macaulay, who 
writes the account of St. Kilda, set out with 
a prejudice against Prejudice, and wanted to 
be @ smart modern thinker; and yet he 
affirms for a truth, that, when a ship arrives 
there, ali the inbabitanta are seized with a 


‘Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writer, 
took ore. deal of pains to ascertain this 
fact, and attempted to account for it on phy- 
sical principles, from the effect of effluvia 

‘human bodies. Johnson, at another 
time, praised Macaulay for his “magnani. 
ily,” in asserting, this wonderful story, 
because it was well attested. A lady of 
Norfolk, ee a letter to my friend Dr. 

, has favoured me with the followin 

sofution: “ Now for the explication of this 
seeming mystery, which is so very obviou 
‘23, for that reason, to have escaped the pen 
tration of Dr. Johnson and his friend, 
well as that of the author. Heading the 
‘Bonk with my ingenious friend, the late 

nd Mr. Christian, of Docking—after 
ruminating « little, ‘The cause (says he,) 
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ig a natural one. The situation of St. Kilda 
renders a north-east wind indispensably ne- 
pier | rar cab eny erage ‘The 
wind, not the stranger, occasions an epide- 
mic cold.’ If Lam not mistaken, Mr. Ma- 
caulay is dead; if living, this solution mi; 
please bim, as I hope it will Mr. Boswell, in 
return for the many agreeable hours his 
works have afforded us.” 

Jobnson expatiated on the advantages of 
Oxford for learning. “There is here, Sir, 
(said he,) such @ progressive emulation. 
‘Che students are anxious to appear well to 
thee pon 3 the faves: are musics to have 
their pupils appear well in the college; the 
colleges are atxious to have their students 
appear well in the University ; and there 
are excellent rules of discipline in ever} 
college. That the rules are sometimes il 
observed, may be true; but. is nothi 
against the system. | The merobers of a 

niversity may, for @ season, be unmindful 
of their duty. 1 am arguing for the excel. 
Jency of the institution.” 

Of Guthrie, he said, “ Sir, he is a man of 

rts. He has no great regular fund of 
knowledges but by Feading so long, and 
writing #0 ones be‘no doubt bas picked up 
a eal.” 

je he had lately been 2 long while 

at Lichfield, but had grown very weary 
before he leftit. Bosweux : “ I wonder at 
that, Sirs it is your native place.” Jonw- 
sow: «Why 60 is Scotland your native 


ae 
Pols prejudice against, Scotland 4 

remarkably strong at this time. I 
talked of our advancement in literature, 


© Sir, (said he,) you have learnt a little from 

us, and_you think yourselves very great 

men. Hume would never have written 
history, bad not Voltaire written it before 
im. He is an echo of Voltaire” Bos. 
wen.: “But, Sir, we have Lord Kames.” 

Jounsow: “ You have Lord Kames. Keep 
him ; ha, ha, ha! We don't envy you him. 
Do you ‘ever see Dr. Robertson?" Bos- 

WELUs “Yes, Sir.” Jonnxsow: “Does 
the dog talk of me?” Boswenz: “In. 
deed, Sir, be does, and loves you.” Think- 

ing that I now had him in a corner, and 
being solicitous for the literary fame of my 
country, E pressed him for his opinion on 
the merit of Dr. Robertson's History of 
Scotland. Tut, to my surprise, he ecaped. 
—* Sir, I love Robertson, and Y won't talk 
of his book.” 

“Yt is but justice both. to him and Dr. 
Robertson to add, that though he indulged 
himself in this sally of wit, be had too good 
taste, not to be fully sensible of the merits 
of that adiirable work. P 

an exsay, written by Mr. Deane, divine 
of the Church of England, maintaining the 
future life of brates, by an explication of 
certain parts of the Scriptures, was men- 












E- 
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tioned, and the doctrine insisted on by a 
gentleman who seemed fond of curious spe- 
culation. Johnson, who did not like to hear 
‘of any thing concerning a future state which 
was not authorized by the regular canons of 
, discouraged this talk; and being 
offended at its continuation, he watched af 
opportunity to give the gentleman a blow 
reprehension. So, when the poor specu- 
latist, with a serious metaphysical pensive 
face, addressed him, “ But really, Bir, when 
we see a very sensible dog, we don’t know 
what to think of him.” “Johnson, rolling 
with joy at the thought which beamed in his 
eye, ‘turned quickly round, and replied, 
“True, Sir: and when we see avery fo0] 
fellow, we don't know what to think of him. 
‘He then rose up, strided to the fire, and 
stood for some time laughing and exulting, 
inh told him hat T had several: Ieimes, when 
in Italy, seen the experiment a 
ion within a circle of burntag coals; 
that it man round and round in extreme 
pain; and finding no way to escape, reti 
fo the centre, and, like verve Stoke philoso. 
pher, darted its sting into its head, and thus 
‘at once freed itself from its woes. “ Thie 
must end ‘em.” I said, this was a curious 
fact, as it shewed deliberate suicide in a 
ile. Johnson would not admit the fact, 
le said, Maupertuiet was of opinion that 
it does not Kill itself, but dies of the heat 5 
that it gets to the centre of the circle, ay the 
coolest place ; that its turning its tail in 
‘upon its head is merely a convulsic 
it it does not sting itself, He 
would be satisfied if the great anatomist, 
M i, after dissecting a scorpion on. 
which the experiment had should 
fertily that its sting had penetrated into its 


He seemed pleased to talk of natu phie 
losophy. “That woodcocks (said he) 

ie northern countries, is proved, be- 
cause they have been observed at sca. Swal- 
lows certainly sleep all the winter. «A num- 
ber of them conglobulate together, by ying 
round and round, and then all in a heap 
throw themselves under water, and lie in 
the bed of a river.” He told us, one of his 
first essays was a Latin poem upon the 
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glow.worm ; I am sorry I didnot ask where 
it waa to be found. 

"Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, 
he advised me to read Bell's Travels. I 
asked Him whether I should read Du Halde’s 
Account of China. “ Why, (guid he,) 
ag one reads such a book; dat is to say, 
consult it." 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime 
of adultery, by which the peace of families 
was destroyed. He ssid, “Confusion of 

ny conatitutes the essence of the crime ; 
‘and therefore a woman who breaks her mar- 
risge vows, is much more criminal than a 
man who does it. A man, to be sure, is 
erimit the sight of Gop; but he does 
not do his wife a material injury, if he does 
not insult her, if, for instance, from mere 
wantonness of appetite, he steals privately 
to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not 
greatly to resent this. 1 would not receive 
ome a daughter who had run away from 
her husband on that account. A wife should 
study to reclaim her busband by more at- 
tention to please him. Sir, a man will not, 
once in a hundred instances, leave his wite 
and go to aarlot, if his wife has not been 
negligent leasing." 
ee he scovered, that acute discrimi- 
nation, that solid judgement, and that know- 
ledge of buman nature, for which he was 
upon all occasions remarkable, Taking care 
to keep in view the moral and religious duty, 
as understood in our nation, he shewed 
clearly from reason and good sense, the 
ter degree of culpability in the one aex 
leviating it than the other; and, at the 
same time, inculcated a very useful lesson 
‘6 to the way to keep him. 

T asked him, if it was not bard that one 
deviation from chastity should so absolutely 
ruin a young woman: Jonxsow 1 “ Why 
no, Sir, it bs the great principle which she 
is taught. When she has given up that 

iple, ahe has given up every notion of 
honour and virtue, which are all in- 
cluded in chastity.” 

‘A gentleman talked to bim ofa lady whom 
he greatly admired and wished to marry, 
but was afraid of her superiority of talents. 
“Sir, (said he,) you need not be afraid 

ors stan a vee news about, you'l 
find that reason much weaker, and that wit 














justified in bi 
‘Juhnson's admirable sentences in his life of 
Waller: “ He doubtless praised many whom 
he would have been afraid to marry; and, 
petaps, married one whom he would have 
‘ashamed to praise. Many qualities 
contribute to domestic happiness, upon 
which poetry has no colours to bestow: 
and many aizs and sallies may delight ima- 
gination, which he who flatters them never 
ean 33 sy 
Fe praised Signor Baretti. “His sccount 
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of Italy is a very entertaining books and 

Sir, I no man who carries his hea 

higher in conversation than Barettl, ‘There 

are strong powers in his mind. He haa not, 

a many books; but with whet hooks 
ie very forcibly.” 

‘At this time I obsorved upo q 
plate of his watch a short inseripti 
taken from the New Testament, Nig yap 

e first words of our Sa- 
ition to the improve- 
ment of that time which is allowed us to 
prepare for eternity; “the night cometh 
when no man can work.” He sometime 
afterwards laid aside this dial-pl 
when I asked him the reason, he ssid, It 
might do very well upon a clock which a 
man keeps in his closet; but to bave it 
upon his watch which he carries about with 
him, and which is often looked at by others, 
might be censured as ostentatious.” Mr. 
Stevens is now possessed of the dinl-plate 
inscribed as above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable 
time ; I was obliged to go to London, where 
U received his letter, which had been re. 
turned from Scotland. 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, E3Q. 

My oman Bosweut, 

“ T nave omitted a long time to write to 
you, without kndwing ve well why. 1 
could now tell why J should not write; for 
who would write to men who publish the 
letters of their friends, without their leave ? 
Yet I write to you in spite of my caution, 
to tell you that I shall be glad to see zo 
and that I wish ya would em ty our 
of Corsica, which I think has Alled it rather 
toolong. But, at all events, 1 shall be glad 
very glad, to see you. 

Tam, Sir, yours affectionately, 
“Sas. JouNson, 








“Oxford, March %, 1768." 
I answered thus: 
“TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNAON. 
* London, 96th April, 1768, 
My pean Sie, 


<I nave received your last letter, which, 
though ver , and by no teans compli- 
mentary, ye gave me red pleasure, hetatae 
it contains these words, *{ shall be glad, 
very glad, to see you.'—Surel; 
reason to complain of my publishing a sin- 
gle paragraph of one of Sour letters; the 
temptation to it was so stiong. An irrevo- 
cable grant of your friendship, and your aig. 
nifying my désire of visiting Corsica wil 
the epithet of ‘a wise and noble curionty," 
are to me more valuable than many of the 
grants of kings. 
«But how can en id me empty m 
head of Corsica My noblesninded Miiend, 
you not feel for an oppressed nation 
bravely struggling to be fee? Consider 
fairly what is the case. ‘The Corsicans ne- 
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ver received any kindness from the Genoese. 

never agreed to be subject to them, 
‘They awe them nothings and, when reduced 
to an abject state of slavery, by force, shall 

not rise in the great cause of liberty, 
end break the galling yoke? And shall not 
‘every liberal soul be warm for them? Empty 
my head of Corsica! Empty it of honour, 
empty it of humanity, empty it of fiend: 

ip, empty it of piety. Not while I liv 

Gohica und the eduse of the brave lenges 
shall ever employ much of my attention, 
shall ever interest me in the siicerest man- 


“Tam, &e. 
“James BosweEu." 
[70 ams. cUcY PORTER, 18 LICHFIELD.) 
“Oxtord, Apr: 18, 1768 

“My xan pean Love, 

“You have bad « great loss, To 
lose an old friend, is to be cut off froma 
great part of the little pleasure that this life 
allows. But such is the condition of our na- 
ture, that, as we live on, we must see those 
whom we Jove drop successively. and find 
our circle of relation grow less and less, till 
we are almost unconnected with the world ; 
and then it must soon be our turn to drop 
into the grave. There is always this con- 
solation, that we have one Protector who can 
never be lost but by our own fault, and 
every new experience of the uncertainty of 
all other comforts should determine us to 
fix our hearts where true joys are to be 
found. All union with the inhabitants of 
earth must in time be broken; and all the 
hopes that terminate here, must on [one] 
part or other end in disappointment. 

“T am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mra. 
Cobb do not leave you alone. “Pay my re~ 
spects to them and the Sewards, and 
FHends.” When Mr. Porter comes, he 
direct you. Let me know of his arrival, 
and I will write to him. 

“ When T go back to London, I will take 
care of your reading-glass. Whenever I 
can do “any thing for you, remember, my 
dear darling, that one of my greatest plea 
sures is to please you. 

“The punctuality of your ci dence 
I consider as. proof of great ‘When 
we shall see each other, I know not, but let 
us often think on each other, and think with 
tenderness. Do not forget me in your pray- 
emt have for « lang tine beck bee 
Poorly ; but of what use is it to comple 

“ Write often, for your letters always give 

pleasure to, 
«My dear, your most affectionate 
“ and most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jomxsox.”] 


Upon his arrival in London in May, he 
surprised me one morning with a visit at my 
lodging in Half-Moon-street, was quite sa- 
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tisfied with my explanation, and was in the 
Kindest and most ble frame of mind. 
‘As he bad objerted to a. part of one of his 
letters being published, I thought it Taght to 
(is opportunity of asking him expli 
sitly, whether it would be im to pub- 
Yish his letters after his death. His answer 
was, “Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you may 
do aa you will” 
He talked in his usual style with a rough 
contempt of popular liberty.“ They 
a rout about universal liberty, without con- 
: that all that is to be valued, or in- 
deed can be enjoyed by individuals is private 
liberty. Political liberty is good only sofa as 
it produces private liberty. Now, Sir, there is 
the liberty of the press, which you Know is a 
constant topic. Suppose you and I, and two 
hundred more, were restrained from printing 
our thoughts: What then? What 4 
tion would that restraine upon u to 
fivate happiness of the nation: 
is mode of representing the inconve- 
niences of restraint as light and insigni 
cant, was a kind of sophistry in which he 
delighted to indulge Himself in opposition 
to extreme laxity for which it has been 
fashionable for too many to argue, when it 
is evident, upon reflection, that the very 
essence of government is restraint ; and cer- 
tain itis, {hat as. government produces re- 
tional happiness, too much restraint is bet 
ter than too _, mut when: re the is 
unnecessary, and s0 close as to ose 
who are subject to it, the people may and 
ought to remonstrate ; and, if relief is not 
granted, to resist. OF this manly and spl: 
ited principle, no man was more convinced 
a 














Johnson bimeelf. 
bout this time, Dr. Kenrick attacked 
him, through my sides, in a pamphlet, enti- 
tled’ “ An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. 
occasioned by his having transmitted the 
moral Writings of Dr. uel Johnson to 
Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans.” I 
was at first inclined to answer this pamphlet ; 
but Johnson, who knew that my doing eo 
wo enrick, by keepin, 
alive eet welt tooe die ay, of itsele, 
would not suffer me to take any votice of it: 
His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his 
faithful servant, made him so desirous 
of his improvement, that he now 
[ord him at a school at Bishop Stortford, in 
lertfordshire. This humane attention does 
johnson's heart much honour. Out of ma- 
‘ny letters which Mr. Barber received from. 
his master, he has preserved three, which he 
Kindly gave me, and which I shall insert 
king to their dates. 


“To MR. FRANCIS BARBER. 
‘Dzas Francis, 
“I aave been very much out of order. I 
am glad to hear that you are well, and de- 
sign to come soon to you. I would have you 
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ttay at Mrx Clapp's for the present, tll T! butat the Duke of Northumberland’ table.” 


oan determine what we shall 


Ok uty compliments to Mrs, Clapp and to 
Mr. Fowler. I am, your's affectionately, 
“Sam. Jounsow. 
“May 98, 1768" 


Soon afterwards, he supped at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with a 
company whom 1 collected to meet him. 
They were Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dro- 
more, Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salis. 
bury, Mr. Langton, Dr. Robertson the his- 
torian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and Mr. Thomas 
ies, wha wished much to be introduced 
to these eminent Scotch literati; but on 
the present occasion he had very little op- 
portunity of hearing them talk, for with an 
excess of prudence, for which Johnson after. 
wards found fault with them, they hardly 
ed their lips, and that only to say some- 
jing which they were certain would not 
expose them to the sword of Goliath; such 
was their anxiety for their fame when in 
the presence of Johnson. He was this even- 
ing in remarkable vigour of mind, and 
to exert himself in conversation, which 





I am 
‘but a small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson a3 a 
poet ; but when one of the company said he 
‘was also a very good nan, our moralist con- 
tested this with great warmth, accusing him 
of gross sensuality and licentiousness of man~ 
ners. I was very much afraid that, in writing 
‘Thomson's life, Dr. Johnson would have 
treated his private character with astern se- 
verity, but I was ably disappointed ; 
and I may claim a little merit in it, from 
my having been at pains to send him au- 
thentic accounts of the affectionate and gene- 
rous conduct of that t to his sisters, one 
of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, school 
master at Lanark, I knew, and was pre- 
sented by her with three of his letters, one 
af which Dr. Johnson has inserted in his 

fe. 

‘He was vehement againet old Dr. Moun- 
sey," of Chelsea College, as “a fellow who 
swore and talked bawdy.” “I have been 
often in his company (said Dr. Percy.) and 
never heard him swear or talk bawdy.” 
‘Me. Davies, who sat next to Dr. Percy, hav- 
ing after this had some conversation aside 
with him, made a discovery, which, in bis 
zeal to pay court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly 
proclaimed aloud from the foot of the table: 
“0, Sir, Thave found out a wey get Tea- 
son why Dr. Percy never bi founsey 
swear or talk bawdy, for he never saw him 


o.{Meneenoer Mounery, M.D. dled at his i 
College, Dec. 3, 178, at the prone ane ninety. 

‘An extactdinery direcion in bis wil may 

fs the GEarLsmas’s Macascns, vob “0, part 


ig 


f 
? 


lo. Be'a good | 





‘And so, Sir, (sald Dr. Johnson loudly to 
Dr. Perey,) you would shield this man 

the of swearing and talking bawdy, 
Because he did not do so at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s table. Sir, you might as 
well tell us that you had seen “him hold up 
his hand at the Old Bailey, and he neither 
swore nor talked bewdy ; or that you had 
teen him in the eart at Tyburn, and he nei- 
ther swore nor talked bawdy. And is it 
thus, Sir, that you sume to controvert 
wha I have related?” Dr. Johnson's ani- 
madversion was uttered in such a manner, 
that Dr. Percy seemed to be displeased, and 
soon afterwards left the company, of which 
Johnson did not at that time take any 
notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, 
as usual, treated him with little respect ns 
an author, Some of us endeavoured to sup- 
port the Dean of St. Patri 








ts. One in praised hie 
“'Bonduct of the Allies” Jonnaow : * Sir, 
his ‘Conduct of the Allies’ is a perform- 
ance of very little ability.” “Surely, Sir, 








(said De Dougies) you exunt allow. i be 
cts."+ Jonvsow: “+ Why yea, Sir; 
but what is that to the terit of the com 
sition? In the Sessions-paper of the Old 
Bailey there are strong facts. Housebresk. 


ing is a strong fact; robbery in « stron, 
BS Muna’toutler is'a'mighiy strong fet 
but is great praise due to the historian of 


those strong facts? No, Sir; Swift has told 
what he had to tell, distinctly enough, but 
that isall. He bad to count ten, and he has 
counted it right."—Then recollecting that 
‘Mr. Davies, by acting. as an informer, bad 
been the occasion of his talking somewhat 
too harshly to his friend Dr. Percy, for 
which, probably, when the first ebullition 
was over, he felt some eompunction, he took 
‘an opportunity*to give him a hit: ao added, 
with a preparatory laugh, “ Why, Sir, Tom 
Davies might have written ‘The Conduct 
ofthe Allies’” Poor Tom being thus sud. 
denly dragged into ludicrous notice in pre. 
sence of | Scottish Doctors, to whem be 
was ambitious of a to sdvantage, 
vas grievously mortified. "Nor did his pa 
nishment rest here; for upon subsequent 
occasions, whenever he, “statesmen all 
over,"t assumed a strutting importance, I 
used 'to hail him— the Author of the Con. 
duct of the Albi 








+m; friend, upon reeding this pasuage, 
girereds tate probaly shat ave ald notch 
aap fat Saag fetal eran i) 
‘crmmatis, co tat a mating his tecliacion Genet 
my notes iaken at the time, He doe not attempt to 
‘traverse the record, ‘The fact, perhaps, may have bees, 
‘either that the additional words ecaped me in the Doiee 
inpetaney Sad cogeriont fo eetsa a8 opportunity te 
a lively did not allow Dre. 
ma y retort, aid Bot ‘Douglas to talah 
"$ See the hard drawing of him in Charchills Roscrap 
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called upon Dr. Johnson next “To Taz REVEREND MB. THOMAS WARTON. 


1 found hie highly satisfied with 


marning, 

‘his colloquial prowess the; evening. 
“ Wall aid c), we hed ‘good wae Bok, 
war: “ Yes, Sir; you tossed and gored 


The Bite Ale: Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, 
who loved wit more than wine, and men of 
ins more than sycophants, be a great 
Eiiniration of Johnson but ‘from the re- 
seagtable  elogunce of his own manners, 
Perhaps, too delicately sensible ofthe 
ness which sometimes a in Johnson's 
behaviour. One evening about this time, 
when his Lordship did me the honour to sup 
ed tm lodgings with Dr. Robertson = 
other men of literary distin 
Tegretted that Jobneon baa not been da 
cated with more refinement, and lived more 
in polished society. “No, no, my Lord 
(said Signior Baretti), do with him what 
‘ou would, he would always have been a 
ear.” “True (answered the Earl, with a 
mile), but he would have been & dancing 


To obviate all the reflections which have 
e round the world to Johnson’s 
3y applying to him the epithet of a bear, ket 
me lnepvess press upon my Teat a justand bappy 
saying of my frend Goldemith, who knew 
ell: “Johnson, to be sure, bas a 
roughness in his manner; but no man alive 
Jhna'a more tender heart. | He has nothing of 
the bear vut his skin, 

In 1769, so far ag I can discover, snd we 
lic was favoured with not! of Johngon’s 
composition, either for himself or any of his 
friends. His “ Meditations” too strongly 
Prove tha that he suffered much both in body 


ed noble Endeavonriog to ad, 


and nobl; 
and devotional im- 
yerous and 
ie distresses of ao emi- 
nent a ‘tomankind; and now that 
his unhappines is certainly known, must 
respect that dignity of character which pre- 
vented him from complaining. 

‘His Majesty baring the Trecediy 
instituted the Royal Academy of te ny 
London, Johnson bad now the honour of 
being appointed Professor in Ancient Lite- 
mature? Tn the course of the ‘year be erate 
some letters to Mrs. Thrale, 

By of the summer at Oxford and at Lich 
jd, and when at Oxford he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 









ement. E 
must. feel for 





“Duan Stn, 
© Masy years ago, when I used to read 
in the trary of your College, I promised to 
recompense the for that ion, 
¥ aig 0 their ‘Sooks a Baskerville's 
have now sent it, and desire you 
it it on the ahelves in my name. 
er ‘you will be pleased to let me know 
when Jou have an‘hour of telsure, 1 will 
drink tee with you. I am for the 
tosniorrow and on Friday: all 
my Torings ae my owned 


« Sau, Jouxson. 

May 31, 31708" 

I came to London in the autumn, and 
having informed him that I was going to be 
marzied in a few months, I wished to have 
‘as much of his conversation as I could before 

in a state of life which would pro- 
hetiy Pepe more in Scotland, and prevent 
me seeing him so often ax when I was a single 
man; but I found he was at Brighthelin. 
stone with Mr. and Mrs. Thrule. Fwas very 
that I bad not his com with me 
at the ab ts Sekilesst in honour of Sink ‘speare, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the "a Mae 
tive town. Johnson's conecon oth with 
and Garrick founded a double 
claim to his presences and it would hare 
been highly gratifving to Mr. Garrick. 
Upon this occasion 1 particularly lamented 
that he had not that warmth of friendship 
for hi biliant pupil, which we my remmay suppose 
would have bad a benignant effect th. 
A alates every man of eanlneoee in the 
Nterary world was’ happy. jo partake in & 
of genius, the absence Ce johnson: 
could not but be wondered at and regretted. 
The only trace of him there, was in the 
whimsical advertisement of a 7 iberdasher, 
us dyes 
and, by way of iBustrating “thelr ap 
Priation to the bard, introduced a line 
the celebrated Prologue at the opening of 
Drury-tane theatre : 
«Each change of many-eolowr'd life he drew." 

‘From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote 
me the following letter, which they who 
may think that I ought to have suppressed, 
must have less ardent feelings than Y have 
always avowed :§ 











418 hee this tasrlption Jo a biank-leaf: «Hue 
rum D-lD, Samuel Johnson, ro quod hie foes esis 
interdum vocaret’ Of this looney. akh i an 
ie avery fre ay Chmerring fo 
fim thal come of the modern basis of the Calvetty 
sree more commas and pleat for ty a blag 
Einbd to poner be Ge doust study at Chrlst-Chureh and 


{fe vk he seo or never ding out. 


tm me erry 
Tork alts Wilms Sor now 

"in dhe Preface tomy Account of Conde. published 
a h7os, I thos express wesuelft 

fle who publisher @ book affecting not to be 20 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Desnsin ‘ 

‘Way do you charge me with unkind- 
ness? I have omitted nothing that could do 
you good, or give you plessure, unless it be 
That 'T have forborue to tell you my opinion 
of your “ Soot # Caakerng 7 +f believe 
my opinion, if you think well of my ji 
‘ant! might héve given you pleesure; but 
when it is considered how much vanity is 
eee by » IT oy last sure fied it 
wrould have Sone you good. Your History 
cet ete dio ny 
never carious 
There is between the history and the jour. 
aul thst differences which there will always 
be found between notions borrowed from 
without, and notions ted within. 
Your history was copied from books ; your 

‘rote out. of your own experience and 


observation, | You express images which 
rat strony yy roursel 
hve impressed then with great force upon 


your readers. I know not whether I could 
Tame any narrative by which curiosity is 


better excited, or better gratified. 
“Tam glad that you are going toe mar- 
ried; andas Iwish you well in things of leas 


tance, wish you well with ionate 
trdour in eel of cur i Weat 
can con wte to your ppiness, should 
be very unwilling to withbeld ; for I have 
always loved and valued you, and shall love 
‘you and value you still moze, us you become 
more regular end useful: effects which a 
happy altriage wil hardly fil to produce 
“do not find that fam likely to come 
tack very soon from this place. 1 «ball, 
Bethapt, stay forinight longer; and & 
night is @ long time to a lover absent 
from his mistress.” Would a fortnight ever 
have anend? “Lam, dear Sir, 
“Your most affectionate humble servant, 
“Sam. Jomxsox. 








+ Rrighthelmatons, 
‘Sept. 9, 1760." 

After his return to town, we met fre- 

quently, and I continued the practice of 





any datger of having that character lowered OY 
Tredherveion gis weakness Topreervee nor 
ddguity among those who sve us every hardly 
Poles and fo aim af f, must pot ystunder the fetter 
ofanapproted bok 
‘penal, wea be cocakdars 
shor, he over 
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making totes of his conversation, though 
not with so much assiduity as I wish T hed 
done. At this time, indeed, I had a suffi- 
cient excuse for not being able to appro- 
priate so much time to my journal; for 
General Paoli, after Corsica bad becn over. 
powered by the monarchy of France, was 
now no longer at the head of his brave 
countrymen, but having with difficulty es- 
caped from his native island, had sought an 
asylum in Great Britain; and it was nv 
duty, as wellas my pleasure, to attend mucl 
upon’ him, Such particulars of Johnson's 
conversation at this period asI have com. 
mitted to writing, I shall here introduce, 
without any strict attention to methodical 
Sometimes, short notes of dif 
2 hall be blended together, wd 
sometimes aday may seem im; eno 
to be separately distinguishen. ~ 

He said, he would not have Sunday kept 
with rigid severity and gloom, but with a 
gravity and simplicity of behaviour. 

T told him that David Hume had made a 
short collection of Scotticisms, “1 wonder 
(said Johnson), that He should find them.""* 

He would not admit the importance of the 
question concerning the legality of general 
warrants, “Such a power (he observed) 
must be vested in every government, to 
answer particular cases of necessity ; and 
there can be no just complaint but when it 
is abused, for which those who administer 
government must be answerable, It is a 
matter of such indifference, a matter about 
which the people care so very little, that were 
‘man to be sent over Britain to offer then 









an exemption from it at a halfpenny a piece, 
very few would purchase it.” ‘This was 2 
speclmen of that laxity of talking, which I 


hed heard him fairly acknowledge; for, 
surely, while the power of granting general 
‘warrants was sup] to be legal, and the 
apprehension of them hung over our heads, 
we did not possess that security of freedom, 
congenial to our happy constitution, and 
which, by the intrepid exertions of Me. 
Wilkes, tias been happily established. 

He said, “ The duration of Parliament, 
whether for seven years, or the life of the 
King, appears to me so immaterial, that T 
would not give half « crown to turn the 
scale one way or the other. The habeas cor. 
pus is the single advantage which our go- 
ernment has over of other countries.” 

On the 30th of September we dined to- 
getherat the Mitre. attempted to argue 

superior bappiness of the savage life, 
upon the hmual farctful topics. Jomneow? 


“Sir, there can be nothing more false. ‘The 
savages have no bodily erlvantages beyon 
those of civilized men. ‘They have fot 


better health ; and as to care or mental un- 


‘© [The fint edition of Hume's History of England 
wees Rider Seottcia, many 0¢ which We coecied Ta 
subsequent editlone BL] 
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easiness, they are not above it, but below it, 
Tike bears. “No, Sir; you are not to talk 
such paradox: let me haveno more on't. It 
cannot entertain, far lesscanitinstruct. Lord 
‘Monboddo. one of your Scotch judges, talked 
a great dea) of such nonsense. Y suffered 
him; but I will not suffer you.”"—BoswEiu: 
% But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk such 
nonsense?” Jounson: “ True, Sir, but 
Rousseau Anotes he is talking nonsense, a1 
Jaughs at the workd for staring at hin 
Bower: “How so, Sir?” Souxso: 
“Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense s0 
well, must know that he is talking nonsense. 
But I am afraid (chuckling and laughing), 
Monboddo does not know that he is talking 
nonsenve,”* Boswetx : * Is it wrong then, 
Sir, to affect singularity, in order to make 
people stare?" Jonson: “ Yes, if'youdo 
it by propagating error: and, indeed, it is 
wrong in any way. There is in human 
nature a general inclination to make people 
stare: and every wise man has himself to 
cure of it, and does cure himselé. If you 
wish to make people stare by doing better 
than others, why, make them stare till they 
stare theireyes out. But consider how easy 
it is to make people stare, hy being piers 4 
I may do it by going into a drawing-room 
without my shoes. You remember the gen- 
tleman in * The Spectator,’ who had a com- 
mission of lunacy taken out against him for 
his extreme singularity, such as never wear- 
ing a wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, ab- 
ectaally, the night-cep was best ; but, re- 
lative, ‘the advantage was overbalanced by 
Ils making the hoys run after him.” 
‘Talking of'a London lite, he snid, “ The 
happiness of London is not to be conceived 
but by those who have been in it. I will 
venture to say, there is more learning and 
science within the circumference vf ten 
iniles from where we now sit, than in all the 
rest of the kingdom.” Boswrat: * The 















the largewess of it, which is the cause of all 
the other advantages.” Boswzit: “ Some- 
times T have beenin 1 ishi 
to retire to a desert.’ 
you have desert enough 
Although I had promised niyself a great 
deal of instructive conversation with him on 
the conduct of the married state, of which I 
had then a near prospect, he did not say 
mutch upon that topic. Mr. Seward heard 
him once say, that “a man has a very bad 








‘His Lordahty having frequently spoiten in an abu 
salve manner of Dr, Jommaon, In my company, T on ODE 
occasion driving the lifecime of my dhustrlous frend 
Contt not reftn from retahation, tad repeaied to Nt 
this saying. He fanzine Pattished F don't know a 
ty pages it one of Bis cusdous bok attemptinas 

muck aenee, but with pitiful eftect, €6 an 
Kind that my illustrious friend war not ‘ihe great and 
goad man winch they esteemed and ever wil esteem him 
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chance for happiness in that state, unlesshe 
marries a woman of very strong and fixed 
Principles of religion.” " He maintained to 
‘me, contrary to the common notion, that a 
woman would not be the wurse wife for 
being learned; in which, from all that I 
have observed of Artemisias, I humbly dif- 
fered from him. hat a woman should be 
sensible and well-informed, I allow to be a 
great allvantage; and think that Sir Thomes 
verbury,* in his rude versification, has 
very juliciously pointed out that degree of 
intelligence which is to be desire? in a 
female companion + 

"Give te, next goo nn undormontng i 


yy Nature wise, not fecener hy muclt 
Some Zimerter, , 



























Fi 
‘who best know why.” 


When I censured a gentleman of my ne- 
uuaintance for marrying a second time, as 
rd of his first wife, he 
said, “ Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, 
re he not to marry again, it might 
concluded that his first wife had given him 
a disgust to marriage; but by taking a 
second witt he pays the highest compliment 
to the first, by shewing thot she made him 
so happy a$ a married man, that he wishes 
to be so a second time.” "So ingenious a 
turn did he give to this delicate question. 
And yet, on another occasion, he owned that 
he onice had almost asked a promise of Mrs. 
Johnson, that she would not marry again, 
but had checked himself. Indeed I cannot. 
help thinking, that in his case the request. 
would have been unreasonable ; for if’ Mr 
Johnson forgot, or thought it no injury 
the memory of her first love,—the husband 
‘of her youth and the father of her children, 
to ninke a second marriage, why should 
she be precluded from a third, should she 
he so inclined? In Johnson's persevering 
fond appropriation of bis Tefty, even after 
her decease, he seems totally to have ove 
looked the prior claim of the honest Bir- 
mingham trader. I presume that her hav- 
i married before had, at times, given 
him: some uneasiness; for I remember his 
observing upon the marriage of one of our 
common friends, “ Hehas done a very foolish 
thing, Sir; he has married a widow, when he 
might have had a ma” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. Thad 
last year the plensure of seeing Mrs. Thrale 
at Dr. Johnson’s one morning, and had con- 
verantion enough with her to admire her 
talents; and to shew her that 1 was as 
Johnsonian cs herself. Dr. Jolmson had 
probebly been kind enough to speak well of 
ine, for this evening he delivered me n very 
polite card from. Mr. Thrale and her, in- 
viting me to Streatham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with 
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this obliging invitation, and found, at an 
elegant ills, six miles from town, every 
cireumstance that can make soclety pleasing. 
Johnson, though quite at home, was yet 
jooked up to with an awe, tempered by'af- 
fection, and seemed to be equally the care 
of his host and hostess. I rejoiced at seeing 
him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland 
with a good-humoured pleasantry, which 
gave me, though no bigot to national pre- 








Judices, an opportunity for » little contest 
‘with bim. said that England was 
obliged to us for gardeners, almost all their 


ardeners being Scotsmen ;~Joux- 
sox: * Why, Sir, that is because gardening 
is much more necessary amonget ‘you than 
with us, which makes 30 many of your people 
learn it. tt is aif gardening’ with you. 
"Things, which grow wild here, must be cul. 
tivated with great care in Scotland. Pray 
now (throwing himself back in his chair, and 
laughing), are e you ever able to bring the soe 
to pertection ? 
boasted that we had the honour of being 
the first to abolish the unhospitable, trou- 
Dlesome, and ungracious custom of giving 
vails to’ servants Jounson: “Sir, you 
abolished vail, beeause you were too’ poor 
to be able to give them.” 

‘Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the 
merit of Prior. He attacked him power- 
fully ; said he wrote of love like 2 man who 
had never felt it; his love-verses were col- 
lege verses «and he, repeated the song, 
“ Alexis shunn’d his fellow swains,” &c. in 
#0 ludicrous a manner, as to make us all 
wonder how any one could have been pleased 
with such fantastical stuff, Mrs. ‘Thrale 
stood to her gun with great courage, in de- 
fence of amorous ditties, which Johnson de- 
ised, till he at last silenced her by saying, 
My dear lady, talk no more of this. 
nse can be defended but by nonsense.” 

t eee then — Sarrick's talents 
for light, try ;_and, as @ specimen, re- 

peat fy Feng ks « Florizel and Perdita,”" 

‘and dwelt with peculiar pleasurcon this line: 
“© nile with the simple, and feed sith the Poor.” 


Jonxson : “ Nay, my dear Lady, this will 
never do. Poor David! Smile with the 
simple;—What folly is that? And who 
would feed with the poor that can help it? 
No, no; let me smile with the wise, and 
feed with the rich.” I repeated this sally 
to Garrick, and wondered to find his sensi- 
bility as a writer not a little irritated by it. 
To foothe bln, £ observed, that Jobnaon 
spared none of us; and I quoted ¢! 

in Horace, in which be compares one who 
attacks his friends for the sake of a laugh, to 
a pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch of 
hay put upon his horns: fenum Aabet in 
cornu. “ Ay, (said Garrick, vehemently,) he 
‘has a whole mow of it.” 
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‘Talking of history, Johnson said, “ We 
may know istoried fasts to be eis as we 
may know facts in common life to he true. 
Motives are generally unknown. We can- 
not trust to the characters we find in history, 
unless when they are drawn by those who 
knew the ‘sons ; as those, for instance, 
by Satlust and by Lord Clarendon,” 

ekg Would not allow much merit to Wile 

s oratory.“ His rity, Sir, (sai 

he,) i chicdy owing to the peculiarity af hss 
manner. He would be followed by crowds 
were he to wear a nightcap in the pulpit, 
or were he to preach fr a tree.” 

T briow nok bass what, spirit of contradic. 
tion he burst out into a violent dectamation 
Against the Corsicans, of whose heroiant I 

ed in high terms. “Sir, (said he,) what 
is all this rout about the Corsicaus?” They 
have been at war with the Genoese for up- 
wards of twenty years, and have never yet 
taken their fortified towns. ‘They might 
have battered down their walls, and reduced 
them to powder in twenty years. They 
might have pulled the walls in pieces and 
cracked the stones with their teeth in twenty 








years” It was in vain to argue with bim 
upon the want of artillery: be was not to 
be resisted for the moment. 


‘On the evening of October 10, I present 
ed Dr. Johnson to General Paoli, I had 
Regn wished that two men, for whom I 
the highest esteem, should meet. They 
met with a manly ease, mutually conscious 
of their own abilities, and of the abilities of 
each other. The General spoke Italian, and 
Dr. Johnson English, and understood one 
another very well, with a little aid of inter- 
pretation from me, in which I compared 
wyself to an isthmus which joins two great 
continents. Upon Johnson's approach, the 
General said, “ From what I have read of 
your works, Sir, and from what Mr. Bos- 
Well has told me of you, I have long held 
yu Be at seneratio i The General 
tal \guages being formed on the par- 
ticular notions and. manners of a people, 
Tilhant knoe hich ws combat ‘iow. 
- We may know the direct 

Hignification of single words ; but by these 
no beauty of expression, no sally of genius, 
no wit is conveyed to the mind. All this 
must be by allusion to other ideas. “Sir, 
(said Johnson.) you talk of language, as if 
you had never done any thing else but 
Study it, instead of governing a nation.” 
The General said, “ Questo 2 un troppo gran 
complimento ;” this is tuo great a compli- 
ment. Johnson answered, J should have 
thought so, Sir, if I had not heard you 
talk." The General asked him what” he 
thought of the spirit of infidelity which was 
» lent. Jonxsox : “ Sir, this gloom of 
lity, 1 hope, is only a transient cloud 
passing through the hemisphere, which will 
‘soon be dissipated, and the sun break forth 
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with hisusual splendour.” “ You think 
(quid the General) that they will 
ir principles like their clothes.” Jou. 
sow: “Why, Six, if they bestow no more 
thought on principles than on dress, it must 
beso.” ‘The General said, that “a great 
part of the fashionable infidelity was owing 
toa desire of shewing courage. Men who 
have no opportunities of shewing it as to 
things in this life, take death and futurity 
as objects on which to display it.” Joux- 
sow: That is mighty foolish affectation. 
Fear is one of the passions of human na- 
ture, of which it is Impossible to divest it. 
You remember that the Emperor Charles 
‘V. when he read upon the tomb-stone of a 
Spanish nobleman, ‘Here lies one who 
never knew fear,’ wittily seid, (‘Then he 
never suuffed a candle with his ” 

He talked a few words of French to 
the General; but finding he did not do it 
with facility, he asked for pen, ink, and 
paper, and wrote the following note: 

‘ai Iu dans la geogruphie de Lucas de 
Linda wn Paternoster éerit dana une 
foutfot differents de Paliene, et de toes 
autres se derivent du Latin. L'auteur 
Tappette lingua Corsice: rusticam ; elle a 
pout-tire passé, peu a peu; mais elle u cer. 
fainement prevalue autrefois dans les montagnes 
et dana la campagne, Le mime auteur dit la 
mime chote en porlant de Sardaigne ; ou'ity a 
deus langues dans I'Isle, une des vities, Pautre 
th da campagne,” 

‘The General immediately informed him 
that the fingua rustioa was only in Sardinia. 

Dr. Jobnton went home with me, and 
drank tea till late in the night. He said, 
‘ General Paoli had the loftiest port of any 
man he had ever seen.” He denied that 
military men were always the best bred 
men. Perfect good breeding,” he observ- 
aah X consists in having no particles mark 

‘an: ‘ion, but a general el 
of manners whereas, ia's wuilitary man, 
you can commonly distinguish the brand 
of a soldier, Phomme @épte. 

Dr.Johnson shunned to-night any dis- 
cussion of the perplexed question of 
and free.will, which Tattempted to agitate: 
Six, (said he,) we know our will is free, 
‘and there's an end on’t.”” . 

‘He Honoured me with his company at 
dinner on the Ith of October, at my fodg- 
ings in Old Bond-street, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mt Murphy, Mr, Bickerstaff, and Mr.! 
“Thomas Davies. Garrick played round 
him witha fond vivacity, taking hold of the 
breasts of his coat, and looking up in his 
face with a lively archness, complimented 
him on the good health which be seemed 
then to enjoy; while the sage, shaking 
howd, eed im with a gentle umplacen- 
cy. One of the company not being come 
the appointed hour, I proposed, a3 usual 








his he had ever read; he recol 
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upon guch occasions, to order dinner to he 

change served ; adding, “Ou t six to be 

kept waiting for one?” * 7» YeS (an 


swered Johnson, with a delicate hui nity.) 
if the one will Suffer more by your sitting 
down, than the six will do by waiting. 
Goldamith, to divert the tedious, 2 minnie, 
strutted about, braggin, is ane 
T believe was sericealy vain of ity for his 
mind was wonderfully prone to such im- 
pressions. “Come, come, (said Garrick,) 
talk no more of that. You are, perhaps, 
the worst—eh, eh!” Goldsmith was ea- 
gerly attempting to interrupt him, when. 

farrick weut on, aughing ironically, * Nay, 
you will always fot like'a gentleman 5 but 

am talking of being well or i! dre.” 
“Well, let me tell you, (said Goldsmith,) 
when my tailor brought home my bloom. 
coloured coat, be said, * Sir, [have » favour 
to beg of you. When any body asks you 
who made your clothes, be pleased to mien. 
tion John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water- 
lane.’” Jonxsow: “ Why, Sir, that way 
because he knew the strange colour would 
attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they 
might hear of him, and see how well he 
could make @ coat, even of so absurd a 
colour.” 


seas cS 
‘ope. Johnson charact 
leo were edualrably drawn, those of women 
not 0 well. He repeated to us, in his forci- 
ble melodious manner, the concluding lines 
of the Dunciad. While he was talking loud. 
ly in praise of those lines, one of the compa- 
ny ventured to say, “Too fine for ouch a 
=a on what?” Jonnson, 
Frith ‘ disdainful look,) “ Why, on dunces, 
twas worth while a dunce then, 
Ab, Sir, hadst thou lived in those days! 
It is not worth while being a dunce now, 
when there are no wits.” Bickerstaff ob- 
se as a peculiar circumstance, that 
Pope's’ fame was higher when he was alive 
than it was then, Johnson seid, bis Pus 
torals were poor things, ye versie 
Heation was ine. He told us, with high 


fate satisfaction, the anecdote of Pope's inqui- 


ring who was the author of hia “ London,” 
and saying, be will be soon deierré. | He 
observed, that in Dryden's poetry there 
were passages drawn from a profundity 
which Pope could never reach. He re- 
ited some fine lines on love, by the 
ier, (which 1 have now forgotten,) and 
ve great applause to the character of 
Birari” Goldsmith said, that Pope's, cha. 
acter of Addison shewed a deep knowledge 
of the human heart. Johnson said, that 
description of the tem in “ The Mourn. 
ing Bride,”* was eat 
tS bade ed none 
Shakspeare equal to it—“ But, (said Gare 


*[Labes M) 
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Tick, all slarmed for ‘the god of his idola- 
7°) #6 know not the extent and variety 
‘his powers. We are to suppose there are 


such passages in his works. 
must ‘not suffer from the our 
memories” Johnson, diverted by this en- 
thusiastic jealousy, went on with great ar- 
dourr “No, Sir? ‘Congreve hes nature,” 
{smiling onthe tragic eagerness of Garrick}; 
But eomposing himself, fe added, “ Sir, thia 
is not comparing Congreve on the whole 
with Shakspeare on the whole; but only 
smuintaining that Congreve has one finer 
passage than any that can be found in Shak. 
speoré. Sir, a man may have no more than 
ten guineas in the world, but he may have 
those ten guineas in one piece ; and so may 
havea finer piece than a man who has ten 
thousand pounds: but then he has only one 
ten-guinea piece——What I mean is, that 
you can shew me no passage where there is 
‘simply a description of material obj 

without any intermixture of moral notions, 
which luces such an effect.” Mr. Mur- 
phy mentioned Shakspeare’s description of 
the night before the battle of Agincourt ; 
but it was observed it had men init. Mr. 
Davies suggested the speech of Juliet, in 
which she figures he awaking in the 
tomb of her ancestors. Some one mention- 
som Noy dry should be all precipi, 
son: “ No, Sir; it shoul , 
—all vacuum. The crows impede your fall. 
‘The diminished appearance of ihe boat, 
and other circumstances, are all very good 
description ; but do not im the mind 


height. ‘The impression is divided; you 

pass on by computation, from one of 

thy tremendous space to another, Ha the 
irl in ‘aurning Bride’ said, 

Eould not cast her shoe £0 the top of one of 
the pillars in the temple, it would not have 
ided the idea, but weakened it.” 

‘Talking of a Barrister who hed a bad 
utterance, some one {to rouse Johnson) 
wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in 
not having been taught gear Sheri. 
dan, Jogxsox : Sir, if been 
much vanity to be a good 
ow sce Jobason’s mode of defending a man ; 
nating. Jounsom : * No, 
besure,in Sheridan, 
and every thi 
is nota man. 
to be divided into 
stand considerably within the ranks of good. 
And, Bir, it must be allowed that Sheridan 














1 Lia Congreve’ deectpion there nema 0. be oy 
the ‘eros fear the vivid kupression of the dex 
ae ee oe Of the ppeaer: “And 
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excels in plain declamation, though he can 
gre ne a i ore 

I should, perhaps, have su is 

inquisition Soncerning = peraa of whose 

‘and worth I think with respect, had 

he not attacked Johnson so outrageously in 

his Life of Swift, and, at the same time, 
us his admirers as a set of 

He who has provoked the lash of wit, can. 
not complain that he smarts from it. 

Mre, Montague, a ledy distinguished for 
having written an Essay on Shakepeare, 
being mentioned ;—Rxyxoxns: “ T think 
that essay does her honour.” Jonwson: 
« Yes, Sir, it does her honour, but it would 
do nobody’ else honour. I have, indeed, 
not read it all. But when I take up the 
end of a web, and find it pack-thread, I do 
not expect, by looking farther, to find em- 
broidery. Sir, 1 will venture to say, there 
is not one sentence of truc criticism in her 
book.” Gannicx: “ But, Sir, surely it 
ghewe how much Voltaire iat, aistaken 
Shakspeare, which nobody else has done.” 
Jouxson :'* Sir, nobody else has thought 
it worth while. And what merit is there 
inthat ? You may as well praise a school- 
ruaster for whipping a boy who has construed 
i. No, Sir, there is no real criticism in 
it: none shewing the beauty of thought, 
as formed on the workings of the human 
heart.” The admirers of this Kssay+ may 
be offended at the slightin manner in 
which Jobnson spoke of it; but let it be 
reme , that he gave his honest opi- 
nion _unbiassed by any prejudice, or any 
proud jealousy of a woman intruding her- 
self into the ‘chair of criticism; for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has told me, that when 
u 34 rst came out, and it was not 
known who had written ‘it, Johnson won- 
dered how Sir Joshua could like it. At this 
time Sir Joshua himself had received no 
information concerning the author, except 
being assured by one of our most eminent 
literati, that it was clear its author did 
not know the Greek tragedies in the origi- 
nal. One day at Sir Joshue’s table, when 
it was related that Mrs. Montague, in an 
excess of compliment to the author of a 
iy, had exclaimed, “ I trem. 
speare *” Johnson said, 
yd peare has got ——- for his 
Hival, and Mrs. Montague for hie defender, 
he is in a poor state indeed.” 
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Jounaon proceeded: The “ Scotchman 
igs taken the right method in his “ Ele- 
ments of Criticism.” 1 do not mean that 
he has taught us anything; but be has told 
ug old things in a new way.” Murray: 
+* He seems to have read a grest deal of 
French criticism, and wants to make it 
his own ; as if he had been for years anato- 
mizing the heart of aian, ani peeping into 
every cranny of it.” Gounsixra: 
is easier to write that book than to read i 
Jounsox: “ We have an example of true 
criticism in Burke's * Essay on the Sublime 
nd Beautiful;' and, if I recollect, there 
3 also Du Bos; and Bouhours, who shews 
1 beauty to depend on truth. ‘There is 
o great merit in telling how many plays 
ave ghosts in them, and how this is 
setter than that. You must shew how ter- 
‘or ia impressed on the human beart—In 
she description of night in Macbeth, the 
deetle and the bat detract from the general 
dea of darkness,— inspissated gloom.” 

Politics being mentioned, he said, “ This 
petitioning is a new mode of distressin 
government, and a mighty easy one. I w 
undertake to get petitions either 
quarter guineas or half guiness, with the 
help of a little hot wine. There must be 
no yielding to encous this. The obj 
is not important enough. We are not to 
blow up half a dozen palaces, because one 
cottage is burning.” 

‘The conversation then took another turn. 
Jognson: “ It is amazing what ignorance 
of certain points one sometimes finds in 
men of eminence. A wit about town, who 
wrote Tatin bawdy verses, asked me how 
it, hay that ‘bu land and Scotland, 
which were once two kingdoms, were now 
one:—and Sir Fletcher Norton did not 
seem to know that there were such publica- 
tions as the Reviews.” 

“ The ballad of Hardyknute has no great 
merit, if it be really ancient. People talk 
of nature. But mere obvious nature may 
be exhibited with very little power of mind. 

On Thyxsday, October 19, I the 

























evening with him at his house. He advised 
tne to complete a Dictionary of wards pect 
Lar to Scotland, of which I shewed him a 


specimen, Sir, (said he), Ray has made bail him, 


B: 


a collection of north-country words. 
collecting those of your country, you w: 
do a useful thing towards the history of the 
language.” He bade me also go on with 
col eins whic 1 es making upon ae 
autiquities of tl iL ea 
book; «folio. Bosweix: * But of what 
use will it be, Sir?" Jonweox: “Never 
mind the use; do it” 

I complained that he had not mentioned 
Garrick in his Preface to Shakepeare; and 
asked him ifhe did not admire him. Joux- 
now: ‘* Yes, as ‘a poor player, who frets 
and struts hls hour upon the stage '—2s a 
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thadow.” | Boswert; But has he-at 
brought peste into notice jouN- 
50N ne: Bis, to vated that, wonld be to lam- 
Poon an al splays 
Ere the wotse for being acted = cheek he 
Po pede hg 

coration and action? In- 
deed Fao wish thst you bad creutioned Gat. 
rick.” Jouxsow: My dear Sir, had, I 
mentioned him, I must have mentioned 
many more; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber,— 
nay, and Mr. Cibber too; he too altered 
Shakspeare.” Boswect: “ You have read 
his spol ir?” Jonxson : * Yes, it is 
very entertaining, But as for Cibber him- 
eid taking: from isconyersation all that he 
ought not to have said, be was a crea 
ture. I remember when he brought me one 
of his Odes to have my opinion of it, I could 
not bear such nonsense, and would not let 
him read it to the end; so little respect had 
I for that great man! (laughing.) Yet I 
remember Richardson wondering that I 
could treat him with familiarit: ' 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the 
execution of several convicts at Tybura, 
two days before, and that none of them 
seemed to be under any concern. Jounsox: 
Most of them, Sir, have never thought at. 
all.” Boswert: “ But is not the of 
death natural to man?” Jonson: So 
i 80, Sir, is the vacle of ue eae 

eepin away the thoughts of it." He then, 

ina jowand Carnest tone, talked of his medi- 
tating upon the awful hour of his own disso- 
fution, and in what manner he should con- 
duct himself upon that occasion: “I know 
not (said be) whether I should wish to have 
a friend by me, or have it all between Gop 
and my ” 

‘Talking of out feeling for the distresses of 
others ;—Jonweon: © Why, Sir, there is 
much noise made about it, but it is greatly 
exaggerated. No, Sir; we have 4 a 
degree of feeling to prompt us to do good; 
trike thu tant Prevddoach does not tant 
It would be misery to no purpose.”. Bos- 
wELL: “ But suppose now, Sir, that one of 
your intimate friends were apprehended for 
‘an offence for which he might be hanged.” 
Jouxson: “1 should do what J could to 

iit hira, and give him any other assistance ; 
but if he were once fairly hi T should 
not suffer.” Boswzxu: “ Would you eat 
your dinner that day, Sir?” Joaxsom ; 
‘Yes, Sir; and eat it as if he were eating. 
with me. Why, there’s Baretti, who is to 
be tried for his life to-morrow, friends have 
risen up for him on every side; yet if he 











had dined lately at 
Foote's, who shewed me a letter which | 
had received from ‘Tum Davies, telling hint 


that he had not bean able to 
concern he felt on account of \é This, sad 
GGfair of Baretti,” beggi im to 
i Sugeest voy tig that might’ be of 
service 5 andy at the apme time, recommend~ 
ing to him an industrious young man who 
kept « pickle-shop. Jonxson: “ Ay, Sir, 
here you bave s apecimen of busan eym- 
3 a friend banged, and « cucumber 
eal ‘We know not whether Baretti or 
the pickle-man has kept Davies from sleep: 
Dor doesbe know bimeelf, And asto isnot 
, Sir; Tom Davies is a very great 
moan; ‘fom has been upon the stage, and 
Knows how 10 do those things: 1 have not 
been upon the stage, and cannot do those 
things.” Boswext : “Ihave often blamed 
myself, Sir, for not feeling for others as 
sensibly 2s many say they do.” Jouxsox: 
“Sir, don't be duped by them any more, 
‘You will find these very feeli are 
not very ready to do you whey poy 
you by feeling’ i 
Boswext: “Foote has a great deat of 
humour.” _Jouxson: “ Yes, Sir.” Bos- 
weELL: “ He hasasingulartalent of exhibit. 
ingcharacter.” Jomwsox: “ Sir, it isnot e 
it; itis avice ; it is what uthervabstain 
from. It is not comedy, which exhibits the 
character of e species, as that of a miter, ga 


Bower: “ Didnot 
you, Sir?” JOHNSON: 
5 he knew I would 
broken hisbones. I would have saved 
him the trouble of cutting off aleg; 1 would 
not haveleft hima leg to cut of” Bosweut: 
« Pray, Sir, ia not Foote an infidel ?”” 
sow. “Idonot i 


i 
t 
i 
i 

byte 

i 
§ 
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than any moderm Latin post. Hie las not 
only had great knowledge of the Latin lan- 
but was a great poetical genius. 

Boch the Bealiger praise him” 
‘He egain of the passage in Con. 
reve, with high commendation, and satd, 
re ever has six lines together 
without a fault. Perhaps you may find 
seven; but this docs not refiite my general 
tuvertion. “IFT come ta an orchard, fod aay 
there’s no fruit here, and then comes a poring 
man, who finds two apples and three pear, 
and tells me, ‘ Sir, you are mistaken, I have 
found both apples and pears,’ I should laugh 
at him: what would that be tothe a 
BR cscabig ent dic yee, Gaek of De 
‘s ‘Night ta, Sir?” Jony- 
sown Why bin thereere very fine things 
in them.” Boswxrz: “Is there not less 
religion in the nation now, Sir, than there 
was formerly ?” Jonsson : “Idon't know, 
Sir, that there is.” Boswuu: “For ine 
stance, there used to be a chaplain in every 
reat family, which we do not find now.” 
jounson: © Neither do you find any of the 
t families w 


ly to have. ‘There is a change of 
modes in the whole ment of life.’ 
Next da , October 39, ha 8 red aril 
only time I suy a witness in 
2 Court of. ice, bein, i epeerns 
dence to r. Baretti, who, 


‘such e constellation of genius enlighten 
theawful Sestions Houee eraphatically called 
Justice Hat.; Mr. Burke, Mr. 1 

t. Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson: and une 
doubtedly their favourable testimony had 
due weight: with the Court and Jury. John. 
son gave his evidence in a slow, deliberate, 
and distinct manner, which was uncommonly 
impressive. It is well known that Mr, Ba- 
retti was acquitted. 

On the 26th of October, pale eer d 
at the Mitre tavern, I found fiult with 
Foote for indulging his talent of ridicule at 
the expense of his visitors, which I collo- 
quinlly termed making fol of his company, 
Poets you do net to Sea tank | you ge 

n see a saint; you 
Recreate mene 
con $ 
wha) will entertain aya hie for the 
vi inging you on a 
wage. 5k, the docs ‘ot make fools bf his 


proatin money, a it 
pleasure, as it gives to one nation the pro. 


Biat, 60.) 
duetions of anothers ss we have wines and 


fruits, and man ign articles, 
tious" Boowen.: “ Yes, Sir, and 
there is a profit in pleasure, by its furni 


‘furnish. 
ing occupation to such numbers of mankind.” 
Jonxeox : “ Why, Sir, 
pleasure to which all are averse, and which 
nane begin but with the hope of leaving off 
a thing which men dislike before they have 
tried Tt, and when they have tried it.” 
Boawren: “But, Sir, the mind must be 
cmployed, and we grow weary when idle. 


Jounson: “That is, Sir, because others i 


being busy, we want cony 3 but if we 
wert all idle, there would be no. grow: 
‘weary ; we should all entertain one another. 
‘Thereis, indeed, this in trade :—itgives men 
an opportunity of improving thelr situation 
Tf there were no trade, many who are poor 
would slways remain poor. But no man 
loves labour for itsel€” Boswext: “Yes, 
Sir, [know a whodoes. Heisa very 
laborious Trade and he loves the labour. 
Jounsow: “Sit, that is because he loves 
respect and distinction. Could he have them 
without Jabour, he would like it legs." Bos- 
wri: “ He tells me he likes it for itself.” 
— Why, Sir, he fancies #0, because he is 
not to abstract.” 

"We went bome tahishouse to tea. Mrs. 
‘Williams made it with sufficient dexterity, 
Notwithstanding her blindness, though her 
manner of eatistying hervelf that the 
were full enough, appeared to me a li 
awkward; for I fancied she put her 
down a certain way, ll she felt the 
touch it.® In my Brat elation at being al- 

red, ilege of attending Dr.John. 
isits to this lady, which was 
¢ teoretioribus consiliie, I willingly 
after cup, as if it had been 
‘ing. But as the charm of 

, L grew more fastidious; 
discovered that she was of a 


was circle this 
evening. Dr. Johnson was in very 
humour, ely, gad ready to 


like being 
drank cup 
Heliconian 
novelty went 

besides, F 


aspue aaa eerste palace ‘eae 
ald Jonnson,) what is gained ‘man 
{ec his choice Whether he wil move himeclt 


ve bean informed by # Indy, who was Jong inti 
mate wih bee, sad Hay to be & more accurate ob 
some by tha feeling a thecal 
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moisture.” One of the company took the 
other side, maintaining that medicines of 
‘various sorts, and some too of most powerful 
effect, are introduced into the human frame 
by the medium of the pares 5 therefore, 

warm water is impregnated with salu- 
tiferous substances, it may. 
etiacts non bath | This vey 
satisfactory. Johnson did not answer it; 
but talking for , and determined to 
be master of the field, he had recourse to 
the device which Goldsmith imputed to him 





to me: 


child with you, what would you do?” 

Jounsox: & Why, Sir, I should not much 

ke my company.” Boswext s But would 

you take the trouble of rearing it?” He 
as 


+ bubupon. ay persever- 
on, “ 


it much, and with 
warm water to please it, not with cold water 
Boewert: “ But, Sir, 


» Sir, I don't know that 
it does. Our chafrmen from Ireland, who 
are as men ss any, have been brought 
yy tatoes, Quantity makes up 
gialage Borraa: "Would you teach 
is child that I have furnished you with, 
anything” Jouwsox : “ No, should not 
be spt to teach it.” Boswair.: “ Would 
not you have a pleasure in ite 
Jouusox: “ No, Sir, I should not have « 
in teaching 
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be after his life, than that he hed not been 
before he began to exist. Jonxsow : “Sir, 
if he really thinks so, his perceptions are 
disturbed ; he is mad: if he does not think 
80, he ies. He may tell you, he holds his 
finger in the flame of» candle, without feel- 
ing pain; would you believe him? When 
he dies, he at least gives up all he bas.” 
BoswEtu: “ Foote, & told me, that when 
he was very ill be was not afraid to die?” 
Jounson: “It is not true, Sir. Hold a 
pistol to Foote’s breast, or to Hume's breast, 
and threaten to kill them, and you'll see 
how they behave.” Boswziz: “ But may 
we not fortify our minds for the approach of 
death Here I am sensible I was in the 
wrong, to bring before hi: 
look 
in a celestial frame 
of Human Wishes,” 


from this state of being to 












is view what he ever 


‘upon with horror ; for although when 
tia ‘mind in his ene 










a happier seat,” 
his thoughts upon this awful 
in general full of dismal appreh 
mind resembled the vast amphitheatre, the 
ee at Rone = the contr atood 
judgement, which, like a mighty gladia- 
tor, combated those enn that, like 
the wild beasts of the Arena, were all around 
in cells, ready to be let out upon him. After 
a conflict, he drives them back into their 
dens but not killing them, they were still 
gbim. | Tomy question, whether we 
ids for th 








“ht not fortify our le approach 
of death, he answered in a passion, “ No, Sir, 
let it alone. It matters not how a man dies, 
but bow he lives. ‘The act of dying is not 
of im it lasts so short atime.” He 
added, (with an earnest look) “A man knows 
it must be so, and submits. It will do him 


no food to whine.” 
‘attempted to continue the conversation. 
‘He was vo provoked, that he said: “ Give 
‘wa no more of t] and was thrown into 
such a state of agitation, that he expressed 
himself in a way that alarmed and distressed 
me; shewed an impatience that I ahould 
leave him, and when I was going away, 
called to me sternly, “ Don't let us meet to- 
morrow.” 
I went home exceedingly uncasy. All 
the barah observations which I had ever 
made upon his character, crowded 
into my mind; and I seemed to myself like 
the man who had put his head into the lion's 
mouth « great many times with perfect 
safety, but at lest had it bit 
Next morning I sent him a note, stati 
that I might bave been in the wrong, but i 
‘was not intentionally; he was therefore, I 
could not belp thinking, too severe upon me. 
‘That notwithstanding our t not to 
meet that day, I would call on him in my 
‘way to the city, and stay five minutes by my 
“You are (oi 1) in my mind, since 
Last night, surrounded with cloud and storm. 
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Let me have a glimpse of sunshine, and 
stout my alfsice in serenity and cheerful 


ness. 
Upon entering his study, I was glad that 
he was not alone, which would have made 
our meeting more awkward. There were 
with him, Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both 
of whom 1 now saw for the first time. My 
note had, on his own reflection, softened him, 
for he received me very complacently; a0 
that I unexpectedly found myself at eases 
and joined in the conversation. 
fe said, the critics had done too much 
honour to Sir Richard Blackmore, by: writ- 
ing eo much against him. That in his 
“Creation” he fad been helped by various 
wits, a line by Phillips and a fine by Tickell ; 
so that by their aid, and that of others, the 
poem had been made out.* 
I defended Blackmore's supposed lines, 
which have been ridiculed as nbsolute non 





* A painted vest Prince Voitiger had on, 

‘Which from a naked Pict his pracidaire WoO." 
maintained it to bea poetical conceit. A 
Pict being painted, if he is slain in battle, 
and a yest is made of his skin, it is a painted 
vest won from him, though he was naked. 

‘Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain 
pretty voluminous author, saying, “ He 
used to write anonymous books, and then 
other books, commending those bookn, in 
which there was something of rascality.” 

I whispered him, * Well, Sir, you are now 
in good humour." Jouxson : * Yes, Sir." 
I was going to leave him, and had got as far 
as the staircase. He stopped me, and smil- 

» Said, * Get yougone in;” # curious mode 
inviting me to stay, which I accordingly 
did for some time honge 

‘This little incident quiz, and reconci- 
liation, which, perhaps, I may be thought to 
have detailed too minutely, must beesteemed 
as one of many proofs which his friends had, 
that though he might be charged with bad 











een eee rahe EA 
pote a 
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ventas edmird Vol 
“vest an admired Volt 
When, fromm this Yano tes = 


Whose arfol coloey pe’ eos 
Ould ie hugh ie Te Sopeey 
At is probable, I think, that some » in order te 
make Howard oi) more Fidlewlous then 4 
‘hus formed the couplet ag h how ekcalatee 
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humour at times, he was always a good-natured 
man; and I have heard Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
a nice and delicate observer of manners, par- 
Heularly remark, that when upon any oc- 
casion Johnson had been. rough to any per- 
ton in company, he took the rst opportunity 
of reconciliation, by drinking to him, or 
dressing his discourse to bims but if he 
found his dignified indirect overtures sul- 
lenly neglected, he was quite indifferent, 
and considered himself as having done ali 
that he ought to do, and the other as now in 
the wrang. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the 10th 
of November, I wrote to him at St 
begging that he would meet me in town on 
the 9th; but if this should be very incon- 
venient to him, I would go thither. His 
answer was as follows : 


“4 TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dean Sim, 

“ Urow balancing the inconveniences of 
both parties, I find it will less incommode 
you to spend your night here, than me to 
come to town, I wish to see you, and am 
ordered by the lady of this house to invite 

‘Whether you can come or not, 

@ any occasion of writing to 
you again before your marriage, and there- 
fore tell you now, that with great sincerity 
T wish you happiness. 

“Tam, dear Sir, 
“Your most affectionate humble servant, 
“ Sax. Jonson. 





“Now. 9 1700." 


I was detained in town till it was too late 
on the ninth, so went to him early in the 
morning of the tenth of November. ““ Now, 
(said be,) that you are fins to marry, do 
not expect moré from life, than life will af- 

‘ou may often find yourself out of 
humour, and you may often think your wife 
not studious enough to please yous and yet 
you may have reason to consider yourself as 
upon,the whole very happily married.” 

‘Talking of marriage in general, he ob- 
served, “ Our marriage service is too refined. 
Tt is calculated only for the best kind of 
marriages; whereas, we should have a form 
for matches of convenience, of which there 
are many.” He agreed with me that there 
was no absolute necenaty. for avin fhe 
marriage ceremony a 
clergyman, for this wea not commanded in 
Scripture. 

ugh to repeat to him » 
Tittle epi matic song of mine, on Matri- 
mony, which Mr. Garrick had a few ders 
before procured to be set to music by 
very ingenious Mr. Dibdin. 
A MATMIMONLAS TROVERT 
Miith kates allrernents antes 
Tord her late, T lov'd her soon, 
‘And call’ her dearest 
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“But now my kittan’s grown a cat, 


Ones ane ie ode wh 
Py my soul my homeat 
1 ar the has nine Hven* 


‘My illustrious friend said, “It is very well, 
Sir; but you should not swear.” “Upon 
which, T altered, “Of by my soul,” to 

‘He was so good as to accompany me to 
London, and gee me mto the ‘post-chaise 
which was to carry me on my road to Scot- 
land. And sure f am, that however incon. 
siderable many of the particulars recorded 
at this time may appear to some, they will 
be esteemed by the hest part of my readers 
as genuine treite of his character, contribu- 
ting together to gives full, thir and distinct 
view of it. 


i 
In 170, he published a political pam- 
phlet, entitled’ "The ‘False Alarm. ine 
tended to justify the conduct of ministry 
and their majority in the House of Com- 
mons, for having virtually assuraed it as an 
axiom, that the expulsion of 2 Member of 
Parliament was equivalent to exclusion, 
and thus having declared Colonel Lutterel 
to be duly elected for the county of Middle. 
sex, notwithstanding Mr, Wilkes a . 
great or votes. 
Considered asa gross violation of the right 
of election, an alarm for the constitut 
extended lee all over the Kingdom. To 
ve arm to Was 
Of Johnson's pamphlet ; but even Ais vast 
ers wore inadequate to cope with constl- 
tional truth aad reason, and bis argument 


failed of effect; and the House of Com. 
mons have since expunged the offensive ree 
solution from their Journals. That the 


House of Commons might have expelled Mr. 
‘Wilkes repeatedly, and as often as he should 
be re-chosen, was not denied; but inca; 
citation cannot be but by an act of the 
whole legislature. It was wonderful to see 
how a prejudice in favour of government 
in general, and an aversion to Popular cla- 
mour, could blind and contract such an un- 
decstanding 20 Johneon’s, in this particular 
ease; yet the wit, the sarcasm, the eloquent 
vivacity which this pamphlet displayed, made 
it be read with great avidity at the time, 
and it will ever be read with pleasure, for 
the sake of its composition, That it endes- 
voured to infuse a narcotic indi as 
to public concerns, into the minds of the 
people, and that it broke out sometimes into 
‘an extreme coarseness of contemptuous 
abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that 
when the oo of en violence subsides, 
he takes a ty to pay a grateful 

nent to the King) wip iad Seward: 
ed his merit : “ These low-born rulers hsve 
‘endeavoured, strely without effect, to alie- 
nate the affections of the people from the 
only king who for almost a century hes 
much appeared to desire, or much ender. 
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voured to deserve them.” And, “ Every ho- 
Nest man must lament, that the faction has 
been regarded with frigid neutrality by the 
‘Tories, iste being lon accustomed to sig- 
nalize their princij ‘opposition to 
hag goo Eg oped 
at last a king who knows not the name of 
arty, and who wishes to be the common 
father of all his pepe 
‘To this pamphlet, which was at once dis- 
covered to be Johnson's, ‘answers 
came out, in which care was taken to re- 
mind the pulic of bi former sec upon 
ernment, an now 2 pen- 
loner, without sllowin for the honourable 
terms upon w! 's pension was 
ted and accepted, or the change of sys- 
fou which the Taitish court had under 
upon the accession of his present ‘Majesty. 
le was, however, soothed in the highest 
strain of panegyric in a poem, called © The 
Remonstrance”” by the Reverend Mr. 
Stockdale, to whom he was, upon many oc- 
casions, a kind protector. : 
The following admirable minute, made 
hy him, describes so well his own state, and 
it of numbers to whom self-examination 
is dabitual, that Leummot omit it: 
june 1, very man naturally 
ca himself that he ean keep his re- 
solutions, nor is be convinced of his imbe- 
cility but by length of time and frequency 
of experiment, This opinion of our own 
constancy is so prevalent, that we always 
despise him who suffers his general and 
settled se to be overpowered by an 
PEeguent fares ‘Have’ muds despente, 
ent failures have made 
cease to form resolutions; and they who 
are become cunning, do not tell them. ‘Those 
who do not make them, are very few, but 
of their effect litle is perceived ; for scarce- 
ly any man persistsin a course of life plan- 
ned by chvice, but as he is restrained from 
deviation by some external power. He 
who may live as he will, seldom lives long 
in the observation of bis awn rules.”* 
te this year I have obtained the following 
ters + 


“TO THE REVEREND DR. FARMER, CAx- 
BRIDGE. 

“Sin, 

* As no man ought to keep wholly to him. 
self any possession that may be useful to 
the publid T hope you will not think me 
unreasonably intrusive, Hf I have recourse 
to you for stich information as you are more 
able to give me than any other man. 

In support of an opinion which you have 

ly placed above the-need of any more 
support, Mr. Steevene, a very ingenious 
gentleman, lately of King’s has 
collected an account of all the translations 


' Prayers and Meditations, p. 98. 
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which Shakspeare might have seen and used. 
‘He wishen bis catalogue to be perfect, and 
therefore entreats that you will favour him 
by the insertion of such additione as the ac- 
curacy of your inquiries has enabled you to 
make. To this request, I take the Hberty 
of adding my own solicitation. 

+ We have no immediate use for this ea. 

and therefore do not desire that it 
interrupt or hinder your more im. 


Portantemployments, But if will he kind to 
us know that you receive it. 





“Cam, Sir, &e. 
“ San. Jouxson. 

‘eeourty ' 
‘March 21, 1770" 

“To THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WAR- 
Tom. 

“ DgarSin, 

“Tue readiness with which you were 
pleased to promise me some notes on Shake- 
Peare, was a new instance of your friend. 
ship, Ishall not hurry you; but am de. 
sired by Mr. Steevens, who helps me in 
this edition, to let you know, that we shall 
print the lies first, and shall therefore 
want first the notes which belong to them, 
We think not to incommiode the readers 
with a supplement ; and therefore, what we 
cannot put into its proper place, will do us 
no good, We shall"not bagin to print be- 
fore the end of six weeks, perbape not 50 
soon. 

“Tam, &. 
“Sam. Jounson. 
“London, June 23, 1770." 


“TO THE REV. DR. JOSEPH WARTON, 

“Daas Sin, 

“Tan revising my edition of Shakspeare, 
snd remember that {formerly ‘misrepre: 
sented your opinion of Lear. “Re pleased 
to write the paragraph as you would have 
it, and send it. Tf you have any remarks 
of your own upon that or any other play, T 

ly receive them. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Wi 
ton. “1 sometimes think of wandering fo 
few days to Winchester, but am apt to de- 
lay. Yam, Six, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Sax. Jounson. 
* Septs 97, 1770." 


“70 MM FRANCIS BARBER, 4T MR. 
ISHOP-STORTFOHD, HERT- 








Dear Feaxcie, 

“1 aa at last sat down to write to you, 
gnd should very much blame, myself for 
having neglected, you so long, if I did not 
impute that and many other failings to 
want of health. I hope not to be so long sie 
lent again. I am very well satisfied with 
your progress, if you can really perforra 


Brat, 61.) 


the exercises which you are set; and I 
hope Mr. Elis does not suffer you to im. 
pose on kim, or on yourself. 

““Maké ty conipliments to Mr. Elis, 
end to Mrs. Clapp, and Mr. Smith. 

“Eet me know what English books you 
read for your entertainment. You can never 
be wise unless you love reading. 

“Do not imagine that 1 shall forget or 
forsake yous for if, when ¥ examine you, I 
find that you have not lost your time, you 
hall want'no encouragement from 

“ Your's affectionately, 
Sau. Jounsox. 
“ London, Sept. 25, 1772." 


“70 THE SAME. 

an Frawcis, 

ore you mind your business, 7 de- 
‘on shall stay with Mrs. Clapp these 
holidays. 4f you are invited out, you may 
go, if Mr. Elis gives leave. I have ordered 
you some clothes, which you will receive, I 
believe, next week. My compliments to 
Mie, Clapp, end to Me, Ellis, and Mr. 


Smith, 
“1 om, your affectionate, 
“Sax. Jounsox. 





* December 7, 1770" 


During this year there was a total cessa- 
tion of ‘all correspondence between Dr. 
Johnson and me, without any coldness on 
either side, but jnerely from procrastina- 
tion, continued from day to day; and as 
ave a in London, Thad re Rieti 4 

enjo ia company and recor 
point Naka supply this blank, Ysball 
present my readers with some Collectanea, 
obligin, ty Furninhed to me by the Rev. Dr. 
Maxwell, of Falkland, in Ireland, some 
time assistant preacher at the Temple, and 
for many years the social friend of John- 
son, who spoke of him with a very kind re- 


“My acquaintance with that great and 
venerable character commenced in the 
1784. I was introduced to him by Mr. 
Grierson,® his Majesty's printer at Dubli 
a gentleman of uncommon learning, and 

‘ent wit and vivacity. Mr.Griervon died in 
Sormmany, at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. 
Johnson highly respected his abilities, and 
often oleerved, that sbe possessed mare ex- 
tensive ‘knowledge than any man of his 
years he had ever known. His industry 
was equal to his talents ; and he particularly 





* Son of the carved Mrs. Grierson, who was 
tnuised by the late Lord Granville, and was the of 
“llr lites of Tacleas, with the not of Reyching 

dedicated 
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excelled in every species of philological 
ing. and was, the best critic 
chine Meheuved en? 

“I must always remember with gratitude 
my obligation to Mr. Grierson, far the bo- 
nour and happiness of Jr. Johnson's ac- 
quaintance and friendship, which continued 
uninterrupted and undiminished to hisdeath: 
a connexion, that was at once the pride and 

my life. 

“ What pity it is, that so much wit end 
good sense as he continually exhibited in 
Gonvereation, should pe unrecorded! 

ew uit is company without 
Few penens guitt bis company pithout 
they were before. On serious subjects, he 

‘the most interesting conviction upon 
his auditors; and upon Lighter topics, you 
might have supposed— Albano Musas de 
monte Tocutas. 

“Though I can hope to add but little to 
the celebrity of so exalted a character, by 
any communications I can furnish, yet, out 
of pure respect tu his memory, I will venture 
to transmit to you gome anecdotes concern 
ing him, which fell'under my own observa- 
tion. ‘The very minutia of such a character 
must be interesting, and may be compared 
to the filings of diamonds. 

“In politics he was deemed a Tory, but 
certainly was not so in the obnoxious or 
party sense of the term: for while he as- 
‘serted the legal and salutary prerogatives of 
the crown, he no less respected the consti. 
tutional liberties of the people. Whiggism, 
at the time of the Revolution, he salt was 
accompanied with certain primey les; but 
latterly, as a mere party distinction under 
Walpole and the Pelhams, was no better 
than the politics of stock-jobbers, and the 
religion of infidels. 

“He detested the idea of governing by 
parliamentary corruption, and asserted most 
strenuously, that a prince, steadily and con. 
spicuously 7 parsuin the’ interests of hia 
people, could not fail of parliamentary con- 
currence. A prince of ability, he contended, 
might and should be the directing soul and 
spint of his own administration ; in short 
hip own minister, and not. the mare. 
of a party: and then, and not till then, 
would the dignity be sincerely re. 


spected. 
Johnson seemed to think, that a certain 
of crown influence over the Houses 
of liament, soot meaning a corrupt and 
shameful dependance,) was very salutary, 
nay, even necessary, in our mixed govern- 
ment. ‘ For, (said he,) ifthe members were 
‘under no crown: Soper ana Gi i 
from receiving any gratification from court, 
and resembled, possibly might, Pym 
eT Blut 
long 





and Hoslerig, and o 
dy members of the 
wheels of government would be totally ob- 
structed, ‘Such men would oppose, merely 
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to shew their power, from envy, jealousy, 
and perversity of dixposition ; and not gaining 
Ehemsclres, would hate end oppose all who 
did: not loving the person of the prince, 
and conceiving they owed bim fittie grat. 
tude, from the mere spirit of insolence and 
contradiction, they would oppose and thwart 
him upon all occasions.” 

“The inseparable imperfection annexed 
to all human governments, consisted, he 
said, in not being able to create a sufficient 
fund of virtue and principle to carry the 
lawa into due and effectual execution. 
Wisdom might plan, but virtue alone could 
execute. And where could sufficient virtue 
be found? A variety of delegated, and often 
discretionary, powers must be intrusted 
somewhere; which, if mot governed by in- 
tegrity and conscience, would necessarily 
be abused, till at last the constable would 











‘his excellent person was sometimes 
charged with abetting slavish and arbitrary 
principles of government. Nothing in my 
u, inion could be a grosser calumny and 
mivrepresentation ; for how can it be rati- 
onally supposed, that he should adopt such 
pernicious and absurd opinions, who sup- 
ported his philosophical character with 80 
much dignity, was extremely jealous of 
his personal fiberty and independence,* and 
coult wot Brook ‘the sozallest. appesrance 
of neglect or insult, even from the highest 


personages ? 

“ But let us view him in some instances 
oF mene Races sda a 

* His general moi fe, during my 
acqualatsnee, seemed to be pretty unitorn, 
About twelve o'clock I commonly visited 
him, and frequently found him in bed, or de- 
claiming over his tea, which he drank very 
plentifully. He generally had aleveeofmorn- 
ing visitors, chefly men ofletters; Hawkes. 
worth, Goldsmith, Murphy, Langton, Stee- 
vens, Beauclerk, &c. &c., and sometimes 

+ particularly, 1 remember 

a French lady of wit and fashion doing 
him the honour of a visit. He seemed to 
me to be considered os a kind of public ora- 
cle, whom every body thought they had a 
right to visit and consult ; and doubtless 
they were well rewarded. I never could 
discover how he found time for his compo- 
sitions, He declaimed all the morning, 
then went to dinner at a tavern, where 
commonly stayed late, and then drank his 
tea at some friend’s house, over which he 
loitered a great while, but seldom took sup- 
Ber. I fancy he must have read and wrote 
chiefly in the night, for 1 can scarcely re- 
collect that he ever refused goi: 


with me 
toa tavern, and he ofven went to Ranelagh, 


* [On the necemity of crown influence, see Boucher's 
Pry Pao Sean rae unaee 
at Phicnpby, bs Vie vik ty 
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urn, 


ation. 

+ He frequently gave all the silver in his 
pocket to the poor, who watched him, be- 
tween his house and the tavern where he 
dined. He walked the streets at all hours, 
and sold he was never robbed, for the rogues 
knew he had little money, nor had the sp- 

of having much. 

“Though the most accessible and com- 
municative man alive, yet when he suspected 
he was invited to ited, he constantly 
spurned the invitation. 

“Two young women from Staffordshire 
visited him when I was present, to consult 
him on the subject of Methodism, to which 
they were inclined. *Come, (said he,) you 
pretty fouls, dine with Maxwell and me at 
the Mitre, and we will talk over that sub- 
ject’ which they did, and after dinner he 
‘took one of then upon his knee, and fondled 
her for half an hour together. 

“ Upon a visit to me at a country lodg. 
ing ner ‘Twickenham, he asked what sort 

‘society I had there.’ I told him, but in 
different ; as they chiefly consisted of opu- 
lent traders, retired from business. He 
said, he never much fiked that class of 

es « For, Bit, (sab hey) they have lost 
the civility of tradesmen, without acquiring 
manners of gentlemen.’ 

Johnson was much attached to Lon- 
don :+ he observed, that a man stored hia 
mind better there, than any where else; 
and that in remote situations a "8 badly 
might be feasted, but his mind was starved, 

bis faculties apt to degenerate, from 
want of exercise and competition. No 
place, (be said,} cured a man’s vanity ot 
arrogance, so well es London; for a8 uo 
man was either great oF good per se, but 
as compared with others nut so good or 
great, he was sure to find in the metro. 
polis many his equals, and some his su- 
Reriors. 'e observed, that a man in Lon- 

was in less danger of falling in love 
indiscreetly, than any where else; for 
there the difficulty of deciding between 
the conflicting pretensions of a vast variety. 
Of objects, kept him safe. He told me, 
that he had frequently been offered coun- 
try preferment, if he would consent to 
take orders; but he could not leave the 
improved society of the capital, or consent 
to exchange the exhilarating joys and splen- 
did decor:tions of public life, for the obscu- 
rity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote 
situations. 
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- 4 Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Wind- 
sor, and writer of The History of Gustavus 
Adolphus,” he much commended him as 
a echolar, and a man of the most compen 
sinnable talents he had our known, He 

j, the defects in his history proceeded 
not from imbecility, but from Boner, 

“He loved, he said, the old letter 
books; they were rich in matter, though 
their style was inelegant ; wonderfully 80, 
considering how conversant the writers 
were with the best models of antiquity. 

“Burton's ¢ Anatomy of Melancholy? he 
said, was the only book that ever took him 
out of bed two hours sooner than he wish- 
ed to rise. 

“He frequently exhorted me to set about 
writing a» History of Ireland, and arch]; 
remarked, there had been some good Tri 
writers, and that one Irishman might at 
Teast aspire to be equal to another. He 

great compassion for the miseries and 
diatresses of the Irish nation, particularly 
the Papista; and severely. reprobated the 
Darbarous debilitating policy of the British 
ernment, which, he said, was the most 
letestable mode of ution. ‘T'o a gen- 
tleman, who hin th policy might be 
Necessary to support the authority of the 
English government, he replied by saying, 
“Let the authority of the Englis govern- 
ment. ., rather than be maintained by 
iniquity. Better would it be to restrain 
the turbulence of the natives by the au- 
thority of the sword, and to make them 
amenable to law and justice by an effectual 
and vigorous police, than to id them 
fer by all manner of disabilities and 








‘to pow 

indapacition ‘Better _{rsid be) to hang. or 

drown people at once, than by an unrelenti 
ution to and starve them.’ 


‘he moderation and humanity of the pre- 
tent times have, in some measure, justi- 
fied the wisdom of his observations. 

“Dr. Johnson was often accused of pre- 
Judices, nay, antipathy, with to the 
natives of Reotland. Surely, so liberal a 
prejudice never entered his mind : and it is 
well known, many natives of that respect- 
able country postessed a large share in his 
esteem: nor were any of them ever exclu- 
ded from his good offices, os far an opportu. 
nity permitted. True it i, he considered 
the Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, design. 
ing people, eagerly attentive to their own 
interest, and toa apt to overlook the claims 
and: pretensions of other people. ‘ While 
they confine their benevolence, in a man- 
ner, exclusively to those of their own coun- 
tay, they expect to share in the good offices 
ate Oa te eae ir 

le is either it or wrong ; if its 
Wr chould ao well tate suck condaet 
iF wrong, we cannot too much detest it” 

< Being solicited to compose» funeral 
sermon for the daughter of a tradesman 
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e naturally inquired into the character of 
che deceased ; and being told ahe was ree 
markeble for her humility and condescon- 
tion to inferiors, he observed, that those 
were very laudable qualities, but it might 
not be 0 easy to discover who the lady's 
inferiors were. ; 

“Ofacertain player he remarked, that 
his conversation usually threatened and 
announced more than it performeds that 
he fed you with « continual renovation of 
hope, to end in 2 constant succession of dis- 
appointment. 

% When exasperated by contradiction, be 
‘as apt to treat his oppaments with ‘too 
much acrimony : as, ¢ 





‘you talk the lan 
iny observing to 
man had remained silent the whole even- 
ing, in the midst of a very brilliant and 
learned society, ‘ Sir, (said he,) the conver- 
sation overflowed, and drowned him.’ 

“ His philosophy, though austere and 
solemn, was by no Ieans morose und cyni- 
cal, and never blunted the laudable sensibi- 
lities of his character, or exempted him 
from the influence of the tender passiona. 
Want of tenderneas, he always alleged, wan 
sant of parte and no less a proof of 
atu vity. 

“Speaking of Mz. Hanway, who pub- 
+ An Eight Days’ Journey from Lon. 
don to Portsmouth,” ‘ Jonas (aid he) ac- 
quired vome reputation by travelling ubroad, 
but lost it all hy travelling at home.’ 

“ Of the passion of love be remarked, 
that its violence and ill effects were much 

3 for who knows any real suf- 
ferings on that head, more than from the ex. 
orbitancy of any other passion ? 

“He much commended ‘Taw's Serious 
Call,’ which, he said, was the finest piece of 








hi theology in any k “Law 
(gaia he) fell latterly tata the Feveries of 
facob Behmen, whom Law alleged to have 


been somewhat in the same state with St. 
Paul, and to have seen wnnterable things. 
Were it even so, (said Johnson,) Jacob would 
have resembled St. Paul still more, by not 
attempting to utter them.’ 

“He cart red, that the srutlished ae, 
in id not cl in enough ; 
Ei Elnat poled taba, glittering sen. 
tences flew over the heads of the common 
pe, without any impression upon thelr 
rts. Something might be 7, he 
observed, to excite the affections of the 
common people, who were sunk in langour 


and lethargy, and therefore he su that, 
might 
fect. 


the new concomitants of meth 
the body, he observed, deo 





baby produce 9 desirable an 
rie change aoa dy even in 
and novelty, and, even 


rel ay ces and 
‘Whatever might be thought 
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of some methodist teachers, he sald, be 
could scarcely doubt the sincerity of that 
yan, who travelled nine hundred: mailes in 
the month, and preached twelve times 2 
week; for no adequate reward, merely tem- 
Boral could be given for such indefatigeble 


“Of Dr. Priestley’s tl gical works, 
he remarked, that they ‘to unsettle 
one tag: and yet settled nothing. 

Fre wos much affected by the Wdeath of 
his wother, and wrote tome to come and 
assist him to compose his mind, which, in- 
deed, I found extremely agitated. He la- 
mented that all serious and religious con- 
Yerattion wes banished from the society of 
men, and yet great advantages might 
derived. from it All ‘acknowledged, he 
smd, what hardly any body the 
obligations we were under of making the 
concerns of eternity the governing princi- 
ples of our lives, | Wrery isan, be observed, 
ut last wishes for.retreat: he sees his ex- 
pectations frustrated in the world, and be- 


fing to wean his from it, and to prepare 
1 everlasting separation. 
“ He observed, that the influence of 


London now extended every where, und 
that, from all manner of communication 
being opened, there shortly would be no 
remains of the ancient, simplicity, or places 
of cheap retrest to be foun 

“ He was no admirer of blank-verse, and 
said it slways failed, unless sustained by 
the dignity of the subject. In blank-verse, 
he said, the language euffered mare distor- 
tion, to keep it out of prose, than any in- 
convenience or limitation to be apprehended 
from the shackles and circumspection of 
* Hi sd for sayit 
% He reproved me once for oa) 
without mentonig ‘he name of ont Loan 
Jesus Cunist, and boped in future 1 

spostolical 





would be more mindful of the aj 
injunction. 

“ He refused to go out of arvom before 
me at Mr. Langton’s house, saying, he 


hoped he knew his rank better than to pre- how 


sume to take place of a Ductor in Divinity. 
T mention such litte anecdotes merely to 
ahew the peculiar turn and babit of bi 
min 

He wed frequently to, observe, that 
there was more to be endured than enjoyed, 
in the genera] condition of human fife; 
and ffequently quoted those lines of Dry- 
jen : 


“Yoru hope pleaore from what saben’ 

For his part, he said, he never that 

week in his life which he would wish to 

repeat, were an angel to make the proposal 
“ He was of opinion, that the Engli 


nation cultivated both their soil and thei 
reason better than any other people ; but 
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admitted that the French, though not the * 
Lighest, perhaps, in any departasent of lite- 
rature, yet in ev department were very 
high” Intellect eminence, he ob 
served, was the highest superiority ; and 


that every nation derived their ‘highest 
Sot from the splendour and Sige 
nity of their writers. Voltaire, he sai 
was a good narrator, and that his principal 
merit consisted in * happy jon and 


cireumstances, 
the French novels, com- 

with Richardson’s, he sald, they 
might be pretty baubles, but a wren was not 
an 


“In a Latin conversation with the Pére 
Boscovitch, at the house of Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, I heard him maintain the superiority 
of Sir Isaac Newton over all foreign philo- 
sophers,* with a dignity and eloquence that 
surprised that learned foreigner. It being 
observed to him, that a rage for every thing 
English prevailed much in France after 
Lord Chatham's glorious war, he said, he 
did not wonder at it, for that we had drub- 
bed those fellows into a proper reverence 
for us, and that their national petulance re. 
quired periodical chastisement. 

“ Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues, he deemed 
8 nugatory performance: That man (said 
he) sat down to write a book, to tell the 
world what the world bad all his life been 


telling him.” 

“ iy. observed that the Scotch 
Highlanders, in the year 1745, had made 
surprising efforts, cotslderiug thelr nume- 
rous wants and disadvantages: ‘Yes, Sir, 
(said be,) their wants were numerous: but 
you have not mentioned the greatest of 

eno Fane aes tghs, Phich 

* ing of the is is to whicl 
some ‘metheists pretended, he eald, it was 
& principle utterly incompatible with sociul 
gr cril sacurity. Tf man (side) pee 
tends to a principle of action of which T 
can know nothing, nay, not 60 much as that 
he has it, but only that he pretends to it 

ean’I tell what that person may be 
prompted to do? When 1 perton professes 
to be governed by a written sscertained 

















his law, I can then know where to find him.” 
“The 


poem of Fingal, he said, was » 
mere unconnected faoly, a tiresome ree 
petition of the same i “Tn vain shall 
we look for the fucidus ordo, where there i 
neither end or object, design or moral, neo 


corta recurrit i: y 
“* Being asked by a young nobleman what 
was become of the gallantry and military 


° & Disconres by Sir William J ildremed to 
coe isi Socty, Fok Su ts) Ets Slowing 
Os of the Megecious men in this age, who 
continaes, I to deny 4, Samuel 
Sohnson, in amy hearing, thet sf Newton had 


ourised ia enelent Grecon he ould a 
Shipped ss e Dye Be) eu Ne Bees wore 


tat. €1.) 


init of the old English nobility, he re. 
‘Why, my Lord, Tl tell rou wht 





“ Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, 
whom he chanced to meet, he said, ‘ That 
fellow soems to me to possess but one idea, 


and thet is a wrong one,’ 

“ Much inquiry having been made con- 
corning pigeatlenien who bad quitted a 
company where Johnson was, and no in- 
formation being obtained; at last Johnson 
observed, that ‘he did not care to speak ill 
of any man behind his back, but he believed 
the gentleman was an atiorney.” 

ia me with much contempt of the 
notice taken of Woodhouse, the 
shoe-maker. He suid, it was all vanity and 
childishness : and that guch objects were, to 
those who patronised them, mere mirrors of 
their own superiority. ‘* They had better 
(eid he) farnish the man with good imple- 
ments for his trade, than raise subscriptions 
for his poems. He may make an excellent 
hc cer, but can never make a good 
‘A schoolhoy’s exercise may bea pretty thing 
fora schoolboy; but it is no for a 
man.” 


“Speaking of Bodtlas, who was the fh- 

vourite writer i the middle 7 Pte 

‘was vt oJ y such a sul 

on ielerow 
tg nus. 

S Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he 
very much loved, * I don't know, (said he,) 
that Arthur can be classed with the very 
first dramatic writers ; it at present 
doubt much whether we bave anything su- 
perior to Arthur’ 

me Speaking of the national debt, he said, 
it was an idle dream to suppose that the 
country could sink under it. Let the pub- 
lic creilitors be ever so clamcrous, the in- 
terest of millions must ever prevail over 
that of thousands. 

“Of Dr. Kennicott’s Collations, he ob- 
served, that though the text should not be 
much mgnded thereby, yet it was no small 
advantage to know, that we had as good a 
text as the most consummate industry and 


diligence 
<PFohnsan observed, that so many ob- 
Jections might be made to every thing, that 
‘nothing could overcome them but the ne- 
cossity of doing something. No man would 
be of any profession, as simply opposed to 
not being of. it: but every ane must do 
vomething. |, 
«He Tematked, thet a London parish 
was a very comfortless thing; for the cler- 
an seldom knew the face of one out of 


nn yre roy 

“Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with 
no great 1 aid, he was ready for 
any chrty job; it he had wrote against 
Byng, at ‘the instigation of the ministry, 
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and was equally ready to write for him, 

Provided he found hie account init. 

“A gentleman who had been 
ma 


happy in marriage, married immediately: 
after his wife died: Johnson said, it was 
the triumph of hope over experience. 

“ He observed, that a man of sense and 


education should meet a suitable companion 
in awife. It was a miserable thing when 
the conversation could only be such as, whe- 
ther the mutton should be boiled or roasted, 
and probably a dispute about that. 

« He did not approve of late marciages, 
observing, that more was lost in point of 
time, thal compensated for by any possible 

vi ven. ill-assor 
wwore preferable £0 cheerios celibacy. 

Of oid Sheridan he remarked, ‘that he 
neither wanted parts nor literature; but 
that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his 


He said, fc cured 
“ He sai was never git 
was the bad stamina of the mind, which, 
like those of the body, were never rectified : 
once a coxcomb, and always a coxcomb. 


_* Being told that Gilbert Cowper called 
him the Caliban of literature :* Well, (said 
he,) I must dub him the i 


Punchinello.' 

< Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, he said, ‘ that man spent his life in 
catching at an object {literary eminence,] 
which he had not power to f. 

“ To find a substitution for violated mo» 
rality, he the leading feature in all 
eee ofte fo quote, with great 

mn used to gue wi 
thos, those fine lines of Virgie OP 
* Optima quaque dies miseris mortalibus apt 
Ergot embod ere eeu 

“Speaking of Homer, whom he venera- 
ted as the prince of poets, Johnson remark- 
ed, that the advice given to Diomed® by his 
father, when he sent him to the Trojan 
war, was the noblest exhortation that could 
be instanced in any heathen writer, and 
comprised in a single line: 

Ady dpeoradeey ai bmaipoxoy Eupugva SXXawvt 


which, if I recollect well, is translated by 
Dr. Clarke thus: sompcr appetere prastan- 
tissima, et omnibus aliis antecellere. 

+ He observed, ‘it was a most mortifying 
reflection for any man to consider, what he 
Aad done, compared with what Be might have 


\ He said, few people bad intellectual re- 
sources sufficient to. forego the pleasures 
of wine. They could uot otherwise con- 





© Georg. i. 08. 
© (Dr. Maxwell: Tana deceived hima. Glance 
ss lpenrod te rare end Got 
of the pasaage (0. & 1, 80) i as follows? 
“ Ut vemper fortiaime vem gererem, et superior vit 
tute soem a Tene a 
a 


78 


trive how to fill the interval between din- 
ner and supper. 
\ He went with me, one Sunday, to hear 


Be Se Oe a 


against our Heentiousness. 

‘4 One evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, where 
a splendid company was assembled, consist- 
ing of the most eminent literery characters, 
T thought he seemed highly pleased with 
the respect and attention that were shewn 
him, and asked him, on our return home, if 
he was not highly gratified by his visit: 
“Nor Bir, {oaid be) uot highly gratified; 
yet Ldo hot recollect to have passed many 





evenings with fewer objections, 

"Though of mo high extraction himself, 
he bad much for birth and fancy, 
ea fe said, ‘ adven- 
{ils ekeompleiments maybe posses 
by all ranks; but one may easily distin. 

ish the Lora pentlewoman.? 


“ He said, Phe poor in England were 


batter provided for, than in any other coun- 
try of the same extent: he did not mean 
little Cantons, or i 


ti PoP tie be (said he) 
‘& great proportion le e) 
re suffered to lan in ples miuey, 
‘that country roust be ill paliced, and wi 
edly governed: a decent provision for the 
poor is the true test of civilization—Gen- 
tlemeu of education, he observed, were 
‘pretty auch the same in all countries ; the 
condition of the lower orders, the poor es- 
ecially, was the true mark of national 


“When the corn-laws were in agitation 
in Ireland, by which Uhat country has been 
enabled not oaly to feed itself, bu to export 
corn to a large amount, Sir Thomas Robin. 
son observed, that those laws might be pre- 
Judicial to the corn-trade of England. * Sir 
“Lhomas, (said he,) you talk the language of 
asmvage: what, Sir, would you 

from’ feeding 
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to that degree, so a3 to enoble him to assume 
a different rank in society, then, indeed, it 
might answer some purpose. 

“© He observed, t principal source of etro- 
neous judgement’ was, viewing par- 
‘Sally and only on one ide as, for instance, 

inter, when they contem] e 
fortunes singly and bec y it conned 
sling and tempting o ject ; but. when they 
came to possess, wives and their fe 
tunes together, they began to suy ey 
iad ot tde Guile gt «bag, 

“ Speeking of the late Duke ‘orthum- 
berland living very magnificently when 
Lord Lieutenant of’ Ireland, somebody re- 
marked, it would be difficult to find s suit- 
able successor to him: then, exclai 
Johnson, he ts only t fo succeed himeolf. 

“ He advised me, if possible, to have a 
good orchard, He knew, he said, a clergy- 
man of smail income, who brought up a 
family very reputably, which he chiefly fed 


with apple-dumplings. 

“He suid, he had known several good 
scholars among the Irish gentlemen ; but 
scarcely any of them corfect in quanAly. 
He exteniled the same observation to Scot- 


land. 

“ Speaking of s certain prelate, who ex- 
erted hhimecle very laudably in building 
churches and parsonage-houses ; ‘ however, 
said he, ‘1 do not find that he is esteemed 
man of much professional learning, or a 
liberal patron of it :—yet it is ell where 
aman possesses any strony ive excel 
lence—tFew have all Kinds of meri be- 
longing to their character. We must not 








examine matters too ly—No, Sir, a 
fallible being will fail 

“Talking of the Irish clergy, he said, 
Swift was aman of great parts, and the 


instrument of much to his country. 
—Berkeley was a profound scholar, as well 
as a man of fine imagination ; but Usher, 
hesaid, was the great luminary of the Irish 
church’; ands greater, headded, no church 
could boast of ; at Jeast in modern times. 

« We dined téte-i-déte at the Mitre, as 
to return to Ireland, after an 
ted much 








But re- 
member, Sir, you have seen and enjoyed a 
‘Great deal sou heve seen Life nite 

ions, and the world hes nothing new 
to exhibit.—No man is s0 well qualified to 
leave public life as he who has long tried it 
and known it well. We are always hanker- 


be acquired in all countries, and your 
foes! consequence will make you eouse 8. 
mends for the intellectyal gratifications you 


Fitet. 62. 


relinquish? ‘Then he quoted the following 
lines with great pathos: 








+ [Being desirous to trace these verses to the foun- 

falpawad afc having in vat tarned ovat arvertl of 

‘our elder posts with the hope ‘on thet, 

spplied to Dr. Maxwell, now resident at Bath, for the 

purpom of ascertsining thelr aut bat 

fan could furnish no aki on thia occasion. "At 

the lines having been dlaconerad by the authors second 

sea, Mr Somes Bogmalo the London Mapas for 

july, 1782, mbere they form part on Re 

Tietwant, are published anon 

Yous for the fit time; and they exhibit ahother proof 

‘Of what haa been elsewbere observed by the of 

the work before us, that Jobason retaived In 
‘tragraents of very obscure ‘writers, 1D) 
ers of that dexription, he appears by 2 

Tea ty hate dosiownly edafied than fo hk oa oa 
0 

ibeats ebere tne orglnl fa a ery dierent 





sre parson never wil be done, 

"item raya mutiny heart entra, 
‘enslaved by ona, 

ve to all: 


ta 
unknown, 'Hs ignorance to condemn, 
ind, after having view'd the bait, 
A Gan ley ays the try | ante 
I her blet trms contented could I 1 
Contented could F din. ‘Bt, O my Mind, 
1 scenes of bias deceive 
ith hopes of Joys impossible to find.’ 





Inthe sutuson of 1783, when he was at Bi 


te oI 
aod the eonvermtion it coe at 


ne roquenty acon 
thet a to turn on a celebrated bir 


‘the title of Pope Wieeccabiees 

* Ben haw tha wantdeg Denabe owe 
Resins nod 3 

A friend to all true Han | 
‘To Peter, Jack, and Martin. 

‘Now Protestant, and BO, 
paren ley cee 
‘Aan coda hi journey nates 
‘Thus many « youth lve known set out, 
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“He then took a most affecting leave of 
me; said he knew it was a point of duty that 
called me away,—' We shall all be sorry to 
lose you,’ said he: ‘iaudo tamen.?” 
In 1771, he published another political 

t entitled “Thou te tate 
ions respecting Ft lands,” 
in which, upon materials furnished to him 
by ministry, and upon general topics ex- 
in his rich style, he successfully en- 
woured to the nation that it 
was wise and laudable to suffer the question 
of right to remain undecided, rather than in- 
volve our country in another war. It has 
been suggested by some, with what truth I 
shall not teke upon me to decide, that he 
rated the consequence of those islands to 
Great Britain too low. But, however this 
may be, every humane mind must surely ap. 
plaud the earnestness with which he avert- 
ed the calamity of war; a.calamity 90 dread. 
ful, that it is steciaking. how civilized, nay, 
Christian nations, can deliberately continue 
to renew it. His description of its miseries 
in this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces 
of eloquence in the English language. U 
this occasion, too, we Bnd Johnson lashing 





the party in opposition with unbounded se. 
verily, and making the fullest use of what 
he ever reckoned a most effectual argument- 


ative instrument—contempt. His character 
of their very able mysterious champion, 
Juxius, is executed vwithall the force of his 
genius, and finished with the highest care. 
fe avems to have exulted in ig forth 
to le combat against the boasted and 
ible hero, who bade defiance tu “yan 
cipalities and powers, and the rulers of this 
vera 


‘This pamphlet, it is observable, was soft- 
ened in one particular, after the first edi- 
tion; for the conclusion of Mr. Gearge 
Grenville’s character stood thus: “Let him 
not, bowever, be depreciated in re. 
He had powers not'universally posseueed : 
could he have enforced payment of the 
Manilla ransom, A¢ could have counted it.” 
Which, instead 'of retaining its ely sharp 
point, was reduced toa mere fiat wumeaning 
expression, or, if I may use the word,— 
fruiem: “ He’ had powers not universally 
possessed: and if he sometimes erred, he 
was likewise sometimes right.” 

“To BENNET LANGTON, EQ. 

“Deas Sra, 

“ Aree much lingering of m: 
much of the ministry, I hive at 
out my paper.¢ But delay is not yet at an 


And rambling long the world about, 
"Turn isha or Sten” 
Ta reciting these vere I have no doubt thet Johascn 
ome word for nfee'in the somes stance, 
‘to avoid the disagreeable of the same ex- 


Phan Tisai co ‘the late Tranmctlons respecting 


own, and 
rh 
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ends Not many had been dispersed, before | 
{ford North ordered the sale to stop. His ' 
feasons F do not distinctly know.» You may 
tay to find them inthe perusaL® Be- 
oe ori all the minchiee houge pee 
to do mi % 

Pere ot vonmakedll the sport thet eight be 
expected from it. 

U'Soon after your departure, I had the 
plesnave of finding all the danger pst with 
Which your navigation vas threatened. T 

nothi 13 at home to abate your 
tokeantion? bat bat Lady. ‘Batnes, and 
Mr Langton, abd the young lds, areal 
we 


“1 was last night at tum crus. Dr. 
Percy has written long ballad tn many ¢ 
it is pretty enough He has printed, and 
will «oon publish it. Goldamith is at Bath, 
with Lord Clare. At Mr. Thrale’s, where 
1am now writing, all are well. 

“Tam, dear Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonson. 





March 90, 171." 


Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been 
long in intimacy with Johnson, in the course 
literary Inbours ; whu was at once his 
frien t in receiving bi jon for 
him, a Bs banker In ‘ripplying him with 
money when he wanted it; who was him. 
-self now a Member of Parliament, and who 
Yoved much to be employed in political ne- 
gotiation; thought he ‘should do eminent 
service, both to government and Johnson, if 
he could be the means of his getting a seat 
in the House of Commons. With this view, 
he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries of 
the ‘Treasury, of which he gave me a.copy in 
his own band-writing, which is as follows : 

« Bin, 

“You will easily recollect, when J had 
the honour of waiting upon you some time 
age, I took the liberty to o! re to you, 

it Dr. Johnson would make an excellent 
figure in the House of Commens, and hear- 
tily wished he had a seat there. My reasons 
are briefly these : 

« know bis good affection to his 
Majesty, and bis government, which I am 
certain he wishes to support by every means 


in his power. 3 
“ He possesses a share manly, 
nervous, and ready Eiguence sie quick 12 


discerning the strength and weakness of an 
argument ; can express himself with clear- 
ness and precision, and fears the face of no 
aman alive. 

“lis known character, as a man of ex- 


‘= Dy comparing the fiat with: editions, 
ie cteioul cotta f mloioaeral stanly 8} 


Sacovered ey obveryes to 
‘nce a cont af tig to elon 
ale wan stopped 
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traordinary sense and unimpesched virtue 
would secure tim the attention of the 


House, and could not fail to give him a 

proper weight there, a 

ang nels capable ofthe Sreatest a ication, 
can undergo any degree ur, 

where be sees of and whery bit 

heart fections are st 

‘His Majesty's ministers mae, there ors, 

securely depend on his doing, upon every 

proper occasion, the utmoet that could be 


from bin, They would find him 
ready to vindieste such measures as tended 
to promote the stability of government, and 
resolute and steady in carrying them into 
execution. Nor is any thing to be ap) 
hended from the supposed impetuonity of 
his temper. Yo the friends of the King, you 
will find him a lamb; to his eneruies; Yon, 

“+ For these reasone, I humbly ap; 
that he would be a very able and useful 
member. And I will venture tosay, the em. 
ployment would not be dis ‘to him 5 

knowing, as I do, his strong affection to 
the King, his ability to serye him in that 
capacity, and the extreme ardour with which 
Tam convinced he would engage int that 
gervice, I" nuust repeat, that T wish most 
heartily to see him in the House. 

“Ifyou think this worthy of attention, 
you will be pleased to take a convenient 

tunity of mentioning itto Lord North. 
This lordship should happily approve of it, 
Ishall have the satisfaction of having been, 
in some degree, the humble instrument of 
doing my country, in my opinion, a very 
essential service. I know your good-nature, 
and your zeal for the public welfare, will 

my excuse for giving you this trou. 

‘le. I am, with the greatest respect, Sir, 
“Your most obedient and humble servant, 

“Wittiam StnaHan. 

+ New-atront, 

March 30, 1771." 

‘This recommendation, we know, was not 
effectual; but how, or for what reason, can 
only be conjectured. It isnot to be believed 
that Mr. Straban would have applied, unless 
Johnson hed apy of it Lnever heard 
poeta ink ted 

is life, when Si wy da 

told him that Mr. Edmund Burke had said, 
‘that if he had come early into Parliament, he 
certainly would bave been the greatest 
speaker that ever, was, there, Johneon ex: 
“f should like to try my hand 


now.” 
Tt bas been much agitated am 
fiends and other, whether be would have 
po in Parliament, had 
be been brought in when advanced in' lif. 
Faun inclined to think, that hls extensive 
knowledge, his quickness and force of mind, 
his vivacity ind richoues of sepreation, his 
‘wit and humour, and sbove all his poignancy 
of sarcasm, would have hed great effect in a 


his 


Bat, (2.1 


lar assembly ; and that the magnitude 
of hia Sgure, end striking peculiarity of bis 
manner, would have sided the effect. But 
remember it was observed by Mr. Flood, 
that Johnson having been long used to sen. 
tentious brevity and the short flights of con- 
versation, might have failed in that conti- 
nued and expanded kind of argument, which 
in requisite in stating complicated matters in 
public speaking ; and, as'a proof of this, he 
mentioned the supposed ea in Parlia- 
ment written by him for the magazine, nove 
of which, in his opinion, were at all like real 
debates." The opinion of one who waa him- 
self so eminent an orator, must be allowed 
to have great weight. It’was confirnied by 
Sir William Scott, who mentioned, that 
Johnson had told him, that he had several 
times tried ta epeak in'the Society of Arts 
and Sciences, but “had found he could not 
on.” From Mr. William Gerrard Ha- 
milton I have heard, that Johnson, when 
observing to him that it was prudent for a 
man wha had not been accustomed to speak 
in public, to begin his speech in as simple a 
manner es possible, acknow! that he 
rose in that society to deliver a speech which 
he had prepared; “but, (said he) all my 
flowers of oratory forsook me.” 1 however 
cannot help wishing, that he had «tried his 
hand” in Parliament; and I wonder thet 
ministry did not make the experiment. 
1 at length renewed a 
which had been too long discontinued: 


“TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“My DmAR Stn, Edinburgh, April 18, 1771. 
“I caw now fully understand those in. 
tervals of silence in your correspondence 
with me, which have often given me anxiety 
uneasiness ; for although I am conscious 
that my veneration and love for Mr. John. 
ton have never in the least abated, yet I 
have deferred for almost a year and a half 

to write to him.” ##¢ 
In the mbsequent 














of this letter, 
gave hing an account of my comfortable life 
45a married man, and a lawyer in practice 
at the Scotch bar; invited him to Scotland, 
and promised to attend him to the High- 
lands, and Hebrides. 


“ 20 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Daan Bray is aM 
« Ir you are now able tocom rat 
I right nape io welt without dinunution 
of tion, you have taught me, likewise, 
how that neglett may be uneasily felt with- 
eat Lenser islet for hyped letter a 
time, and, when it came, it amply re- 
i the del ‘never was 60 ant 


Ye pleasures, nor cae 
price will find any place for entrance. What 
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ever philosophy may determine of material 
nature, it is certainly true of intellectual 
nature, that it ablors a sacwum + our minds 
cannot be empty; and evil will break in 
upon them, if they are not pre-occupied by 
good. My dear Sir, mind your studies, mind 

our business, make your lady happy, and 

2 good Christian. ” After this, 

* ent meta 
Portare: hie aa ” 

“If we perform our duty, we shall be 
safe and steady, ‘ Sive per,’ &c. whether we 
climb the Highlands, or are tost among the 
Hebrides; and I hope the time will come, 
when we may try our powers both with cliffs 
and water, I see but litle of Lord Fiibank, 

wr why; aps by my own It. 
1 ams thie day going io Statferdsire end 
Derbyshire for six weeks. 
“I am, dear Sir, 
“Your most affectionate 
“ And most humble servant, 
“Sas. Jouwsox. 

“ London, June 20, 1771." 

“TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 1X LEICES- 
TER-FIELDS. 

“* Dean Sin, 

“Wuew I came to Lichfield, I found 
that my portrait had been much visited, and 
much admired. Every man has a lurking 
wish to appear considerable in his native 
place; and I was pleased with the dignity 
conferred by such a testimony of your re 


“Be pleased, therefore, to accept the 
thanks of, Sir, your most obliged, and most 
humble servant, 

“ Sam, Jonyson, 


“aria 
“ Compliments to Miss Reynolds.” 
“70 DR. JoHNSON. 

“My pear Sin, Edinburgh, July 27, 1771. 

“Tae bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen, is 
desirous of being introduced to your ac- 
jueintance, His genius and learning, and 

in the service of virtue and 1 
render him very worthy of it; and as he 
has a high esteem of your character, I hope 
you will give him s favourable reception. 
“Lever am, &¢. 
“ Jawes Boswaxt.” 

“70 BENRET LANGSOM, ESQ. AT LANG- 

TON, NEAR SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Dea Sm, 

“T ax lately returned from Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire. The last letter mentions 
two others which you have written to me 





since you received my pemphlet. Of these 
two f never hed but one, in which you 
mentioned a design of visiting Scotland, and, 
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‘by consequence, put my journey to Leng. 
(naut ofmy thoughts.” “My summer wal 


are now over, and T am engaging 
in a very great work, the revision of my 
Dictionary ; from which, I know not, at 
present, how to get loose. 

“If you have observed, or been told, any 
errors or omissions, you will do me « great 
favour by letting me know them. 

“ thes, I find, has disappointed 
you and herself.’ Ladies will have these 
tricks. The Queen and Mrs Thrale, both 
ladies of experience, yet both missed their 
reckoning this summer. I hope, a few 
months will recom your uneasiness. 

+ Please to tell aay Bethea how highly 
T value the honour of ber invitation, whi 
it in my purpose to obey a8 soon as I have 
disengaged or Th the mean time, T 
shall hope to ear often of her ladyship, and 
every day better news and better, till hear 
that ‘you have both the happiness, qhich to 

oth is very sincerely wished, by, Sir, your 
ost affbetionate and” eas 


“© Most humble servant, 
+ “Sam, Jouxaox. 
™* August 29, 371." 


In October, I again wrote to him, thank- 
ing bim for bis last letter, and his ob! 
reception of Mr. Beattie; informing him 
that I hed been at Alnwick lately, and had 
good sccounts of him from Dr. Percy. 

In ious record of this year we ub- 
verve that he was better than usual, both 


the regularity ‘of his conduct. mat he is 
* jis ways" too rigorously. He 
Sigestimtlf beet rangely ‘ 
yet rpentions what was pure! are iy 
‘excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty se- 
sloualy requifed, aa he ull bis life appease to 
have thought it.” “ One great ce is 
want of rest; my nocturnal complaints 
w lesome towards morning 5 
grow less troubl te i 
and I am tem to repair the deficien: 
of the night.”* Alas! how hard would it 
‘be, if this indulgence were to be imputed to 
a sick man asa crime. In his retrospect on 
the following Easter-eve, he says, “ When 
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choice, but once or twice at Edial, sod two 
or three times for the Rambler.” I think 
he had fair ground enough to have quieted 
his mind on the subject, by concluding that 
he was physically incapable of what is ot 
best but a commodious regulat 

In 1772, he was all 
an author; but it will 
various evidences which I shall bring toge- 
ther, that his mind was acute, lively, and 
vigorous. 


Tegulation. 
a an 
found, from the 


“TO SIE JOSHUs REYNOLDS. 

“Dean Sin, 

“Bz pleased to send to Mr. Banks, 
whoee place of residence I do not know, this 
note, which I have sent open, that, if you 
please, you may read it. 

“When you send it, do not use your own 


“T am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
«Sam. Joawaon. 
Feb 37, 1772" 
“70 JoaRPH BANKS, ESQ. 
“ Perpetua ambita bis terra pramia luctis 
‘Has habet oltrich Capra secunda Jovis.+ 
Sm 
I arrvew thanks to you and to Dr. So- 
the pleasure which 1 received in 
yesterday's conversation. I could not re- 
collect a motto for your Goat, but have 
givenher one. You, Sir, may perhaps have 
4n epic poem from some happier pen than, 
Sir, Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonnson. 
“+ Johuson’e-court Feet-etreet, 

Feb 2, 1772" 

“TO D&. JONNEON. 

«Me pean Sin, 

“Ir is hard that I cannot 
to write to me oftener. But 
that it is im vain to ex] from you a pri- 
vate correspo patent any regular: re I 
must, there! qy ‘ou as a foun 
tain of wisdom, from bees few vile: 
Ser apyrocched at a source, to parte fully 

ched at its source, e fully 
of its virtues. 
ersese 

“J amcoming to London soon, and am to 

appear in an appeal from the Court of Ses. 


wail on you 
am convinced 








? sion in the House of Lords. A schoolmaster 


I ever rose early, by mere 





© Prayer and Medications, p. 101. 


in Scotland was, by a court of inferior juris. 

diction, deprived of his for beiny 

somewhat severe in the chastisement of his 
cont 


it to be dangerous to the interest of learning 
and education, to lessen the dignity af teach- 
xs and make thei afraid of too indulgent, 


srran® parents, instigated by the complaints 


‘This Goat, who Lwice the world had traversed round, 
‘Deserving both her master’s cars and love, 
‘asa and perpetual pesture now has found.” 


him. His enemies 


hope there will be little fear of a revermal; 
‘but I must beg to have your aid in my plan 


of supporting the decree. It is a 
pees ange: orgy posto law. 
“Lam, &e. 


“James Bosweiu.” 
“70 JAMES BOSWELL, Bsa. 

“Dean Stn, 

“Tuar you are coming 60 soon to town, 
Yam very glad; and still more giad thet 
you are coming as an advocate. I think no- 
thing more likely to make your life pass 
happily away, than the couscioumess of 
Your own vale, which eminence in your 
profession will certainly confer. If can 
give you any collateral help, T hope you 

10 nid ing that it will be wanting. My 
Kindness r you has neither the meri it of 
singular virtue, nor the r of singu- 
iar prejudice. ‘Whether to love you be 
right or wrong, I have many on my side: 

irs. Thrale foves you, and Mrs Williams 

loves you, and what would have inclined 

me to love you, if I had been neutral before, 
re ourite - Beattie. 

“Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought 
much, but that his lady puts him out of my 
head; she is « very lovely woman. 

\ The ejection which you come hither to 

08, ay very cruel, unreasonable, 
tivoppressive,” Tahould think there could 
uot be much doubt of your success. 

% My health grows ‘better, yet I am not 
fully recovered. I believe it is held, that 
men do not recover very fast after three- 
score. I hope yet to see Beattic’s College: 
end have not aren up the western voyage. 
But however all this may be, or not, Jet us 


to make each other happy when we meet, 
ail not relee out Ninaurtto distant times 


it 
“ How’comes it thet you tell me nothing 
of your ledy? T hope to see her, some time, 
ane ie lad to hear of her. 
a 
am, 


We March 18, 172." 


“TO SENNET LANGTON, FAQ. NEAR 
SPILEXT, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

© Dean Gre, 

%1 coxeaatorare you and Lady 
Rothes* on your little man, and hope you 
will all be many years happy together. 

« Poor Miss Langton can bave little part 
in the joy of her family. She this day cal- 


or 


r, ce 
“Sam, Jouwson. 





© [Me Langton seared, May $4, 1770, Jane, the 
hs of Liogt, Pst, and wit of ot, 


‘Sorcee in Ireland, who Sed in 1767. Mt] 
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led her amt Langton to recetve the sacra 
ment with her; and made me talk yester- 
day on such mubjette ss suit her condition. 

tt will probebly be her viaticwm. I surely 
need not mention again, that she wishes to 
see her mother. 

“Tam, Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sin. Jonnsox, 

" March 14, 1772." 

On the 2ist of March, I was happy to 
find myself again in my friend’s study, and. 
was glad to see my old acquaintance, “Mr. 
Francis who was now returned home. 
Dr. Johneon received me with a hearty wel- 
come: saying, “I am glad you are ‘come, 
and glad You. are come upon such an er- 
rand:” (alluding to the cause of the achool. 
master.) Boswei.: “ I hope, Sir, he will 
be in no » It ina very delicate mat~ 
ter to int between a master and his 
scholars: nor do I see how you can fix the 

of severity that a master may use.” 

Jouxsox: “ Why, Sir, till you can fix the 

of obstinacy and negligence of the 

m8, you cannot fix the degree af seve. 

rity of the master. Severity must be con- 

tinued until obstinacy be subdued, and neg. 

ligence be cured.” “He mentioned the se- 

verity of Hunter, his own master. “Sir, 

(ssid I,) Hunter is « Scotch name: so it 
should seem this 








schoolmaster, who beat you 
so severely, was a Scotchman. Ican how 
‘account your judice against the 
Scotch.” Jonxsow; “Sir, he was not 


Scotch ; and, abating his brutality, he was 
“we Bited of hist political pamphlets, 
e wo 
“The False Alarm,” ead “Thoughts con 
Falkland's Ishands” Jonweox: 
“Well, Sir, which of them did you think 
the best ?” "Boswex.: “1 liked the second 
best.” Jouxsom : “ Why, Sir, I liked the 
first best; and Beattie ‘liked the first 
dest. Sir, there is a subtlety of disqui- 
sition in the first, that js worth all the 
fire of the second.” Boswert: “ Pray, 
Bir, a it true, that Lard North paid you & 
yisit, and that you got two bun: a year 
in addition to_your pension?” 
“No, Sir, Except what I had from the 
bookseller, I did not get a farthing by them. 
And, between you and me, I believe 
North is no fiend to me” Boswrnus 
“ How so, Sir?” Jonnsow: “ Why, Sir,you 
cannot account for the fancies of men.— 
‘Well, how does Lord Elibank ? and how does 
Lord Monboddo ?* Roswex1: “ Very well, 
Sir. Lord Monboddo still maintains the 
jority of the savage life” Jomwson: 
«+ What strange narrowness of mind, now, ia 
that, to think the things we have not 
known, are better than the things which we 
have known.” Boaswzx.: * Why, Sir, that 
isacommon prejudice.” Jommnow : “Yes, 
Sir, but « common prejudice should not be 
found in one whose tradeitiatorectiffy error.” 
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‘A gentleman baying come in who was to 
se cinste in the ship along with Mr. 
sleand Dr. Solander, Dr. Joknson axked 
‘what were the names of the ebips destined 
for the expedition. The gentleman an- 
swered, they were ouce to be called the 
Drake and the Ralegh, but now they were 
to be called the Resolution and the Ad- 
Fenture, Jonrsox : “ Much, better for 
had returned without 
Found the worl i wools have boca Hote 
lous. To give them the names of the Drake 
and the ch was laying a trap for sa- 
tire.” Boswere: “Had not you some 
desire to go upon this expedition, Sir?” 
Touwsox "Why yes, but I soon’ Iaid it 
aside. Sir, there is very little of intellec- 
tual, in the course. Besides, { see but ata 
small distance. So it was not worth my 
while to go to see birds fly, which I should 
not have seen fly: and fishes swim, which I 
onthe gentleman pel oa fe, and Dr. Joh 
ny ~ John- 
son hafsng left the room for some time, = 
debate arose between the Reverend Mr. 
Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, whether 
Mr. Banke and Dr. Solander were entitled 
to any ehare of glory from their expedition. 
When Dr. Johnson returned to us, I told 
him the subject of their dispute. Jotwsow: 
“ Why, Sir, it was iy for botany that 
they went out: I believe they thought only 
of culling of simples.” 7 
T thanked him for shewing civilities to 
Beattie. “Sir, (said be,) F should thank 
you. We all love Beattic. Mrs ‘Thrale 
says, if ever she has another husband, she'll 
have Beattie. He sunk upon us® that he 


© 0 samEs BOSWELL, 209, 
“+ Rainburgh, May 3, 1702. 


‘work will xoon, be reprint 





My pean Stn, 


4 Aa Taappose your 
ev to oubhe you with a 


eat Soumih a rear on spas 
‘Fae of ft, In which Tam a Itle murepresented. "Be 
not 2 the tation ia not imputabte £0 
, Not having the at hand, specity 

page, bat! pappote yon Wil aay fd te, Dre 

nmr ‘ui Three tary, + Dr. 
‘Benttic: wa that be wae married,’ or to 
‘that purpose,“ ‘not aure that T underisod sunt 
Spon eet which is a = bat ft 
seems to me to hnply (avd others, f fink, have under 
stood it in the une senee,) | From 
[SrA being married. "Now, Sir, this ar by no wien 
‘thecass, fconid bare so mot! 


“My ‘that would rectify 
thy porn ele Vow ar at Uberty °3 
si MY tet wiles ver sttend you and your fai. 


Lave, fram my respect for my tend Dr. Bostic, 
sid repird fo his extetae ey, toertod the fore 


DR. JOHNSON. 11772, 


wos married ; else we should have shewn 

his lady more civilities. She 18 a very fine 

woman. But how con you shew civilities 

toa nonentity ? I did not think he had been 
ied. Nay, I did not think about it cue 

‘way or oth uit he did not tell us of bis 
till late.” 


‘then spoke of St. Kilda, the most re- 
mote of the Hebrides. I told him, I 
of buying it. Jouxsow: “ Pray 
do, ‘Bir. We will go and pass a winter 
amid the blasts there. We shall bave fine 
fish, and we will take some dried tongues 
with us, and some books. We will have 
a strong built veasel, and some Orkney men 
to navigate her. We must build a toler. 
able house: but we may carry with uso 
wooden house ready made, and requiring 
poking fag? eer Be Pu up. Voor Sir, 
it. Kilds, you may ‘the peo- 
letra Rilinginte Woree hepas: We mast 
give them a clergyman, and he shall be one 
of Beattie’s choosing. He shall be educa- 
ted at Marischal » Ti be your 
Lord Chancellor, or what you please.” 
Bosweun: “ Are you serious, Sir, in ad- 
vising me, to buy St. Kilda? for, if you 
should advise me topo to Japan, I believe 
I should do it.” Junnsow: “ Why yes, 
Sir, 1am seriou” Boswer.: “Why, 
then, I'll see what can be done.” 
T gave him an account of the two parties 
i church of Scotland, those for sup) 7 
the rights of patrons, independent of the 
peaple, Fe och it. Jonson: “It 
be settled one way or other. I cannot 
wich well toa popula election of the clergy, 
when I consider that it occasions such ani- 
mosities, such unworthy courting of the 
people, such slandere between the contend. 
ing parties, and other disadvantages. It in 
enough to allow the people to. remonstrate 
against the nomination ofa minister for solid 
reasons” (I suppose he meant heresy or 


immorality. 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked 
me to return to him in the evening, at nine, 
which I accordingly did. 

‘We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who 
told us.a story of second sight, which’ hap. 
pened in Wales, where she wos born. Ie 

is to it attentively, and said he 
should be glad to have some instances of that 
faculty well authenticated, His elevated 
wish for more and more evidence for spirit, 
in opposition to the grovelling belief of ma. 
_ m Jed bi to ae such myster- 
ous. itions. He: in justly observe 
that we could have no Certainty ofthe frat 


of supernatural 9 less sorne- 
thing was told us which we ould net know 


by ordinary means, or something done which 
couldnot be done but by supernatural power ; 


letter, though cannot but wonder at his 
eos any iputatian & Tomer commonly 











con: 
used 


Hilal. 63.] 


thet Pharoah in reason and justice required 
such evidence from Moses ; nay, that our Sa- 
viour said, “ If I bad not done amon, 
the works which none other man did, ‘had 
not bad sin.” He had said in the morning, 
that “ Macaulay's History of St. Kilda” was 
very well written, except some fi 
about liberty and slavery. { mentioned to 
‘him, that wulay told me he was advised 
to leave out of his ‘Look the wonderful stary, 
that, upon the approach of a st all the 
inbubitants cal cold ;* but that it had 
been so well authenticated, he determined 
ba retain it JonMeONs ila to leave 
ings out of a book, merely because people 
tell on they will not be believed, is mean. 
nea. Macaulay acted with more magnani- 


mit 

‘We talked of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and how little difference there was in 
essential matters between ours and it. 
Jonson : “True, Sir; ail denominatione 
of Christians have really little difference in 
point of doctrine, though they may differ 
widely in external forms. ‘There is a pro- 
digious ditterenve between the external 
form of one of your Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, and a church in Italy ; yet the 
doctrine tatizht is essentially the same.” 

I mentiuned the petition to Parliament 
for removing the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articies. Jouwsow: “It was soon 
thrown out. Sir, thev talk of not making 
boys at the University subscribe to what 
they do not understand ; but they ought to 
consider, that our Universities were founded 
to bring up members for the Church of Eng- 
land, and we must not supply our enemies 
with arms from our arsenal. No, Sir, the 
meaning ofsubscribing is, not that they full 
understand all the articles, but that they will 
adherc to the Church of England. Now, take 
it in this way, and su tipewd ‘that they should 
only subscril thelr a erence to the Church 
of England, there would be still the same 
difficulty ; for the young men would 
be subscribing to what they «do not under- 
stand. For if you should ‘ask them, what 
do you mean by the Church of England ? 
Deo you know in what it diilers from the 
Presbyterian Church? from the Romish 
Church? from the Greek Church ? from 
the ese Church? they could not tett 

rou. So, Sir, it comes to the same thing.” 

OsWELL: “But, would it not be sulci. 
ent to subscribe the Bible ? 
Why no, Sirs for all sects will subscribe the 
Bible; nay, the Mahometans will subscribe 
the Bible; for the Mahunietans acknow- 
ledge Jesus Cunrst, as well as Moses, hut 
maintain that'Gon sent Mahomet as a still 
greater prophet than either.” 

L mentioned the motion which had been 
made in the House of Conimons, to abolish 
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the fast of the S0th of January. Jonx. 
sox: “ Why, Sir, I could have wished that 


‘it had been a tem act, perhaps, to 
have expi with the century. an 
against abolishing it: because would 


be declaring it wrong to establish it; but I 
abould have no ubjection to make an act, 
continuing it for another century, and then 
egies Proved of th 1 Marriage 
fe di ve e Royal i 
Bill Because, (said he,) I would not have 
the people think that the validity of marri- 
age depends on the will of man, or that the 
vight of a king depends on the will of man. 
T should not have been against making the 
marriage of any of the royal family without 
the approbation of King and Parliament, 
ighly criminal.” 
in the morning we had talked of old fa- 
milies, and the respect due to them. Joum- 
sow: “Bir, you have a right to that kind of 
espect, and are arguing for z yoursel am 
for supporting the principle, and am disin. 
terested in doing ft, as°T ‘have no. such 
right.” Bosweit: “ Why, Sir, it is one 
more incitement to a man to do well.” 
Jonxson s “ Yes, Sir; and ee a Sera of 
opinion, very necessary to society to- 
gether. What is it ut inion, by which 
we have a respect for authority, tlat pre- 
vents us, who are the rabble, a 
up and pulling down you who are ge 
from your places, anil saying, We will be 
gentlemen in our turn? Now, Sis, that 
respect for authority is much more easily 
Roned toa man whose father has had it, 
than to an upstart, and 0 society is more 
easily su oe 





temen 


ly sup} Boswaxt: “ Perhape, 
Sir, it it be done by the respect belong- 
ing to office, as among the Romans, where 
the dress, the toga, inst reverence.” 
Jonxsox: “Why, we know very little 
about the Romans. But, surely, it is much 
‘easier to respect a nan who haa always kad 
Tespect, than torespeet 2 man who we know 
was last year no better than ourselves, and 
will be no better next year. In republics, 
there is no respeet for autbority, but a fear 
of poer.', Hosen: & At present, Si, 
hink riches seem to gain mst respect.” 
Sowssox: “No, Sit, Hicbes do not gain 
hearty respect; they only procure external 
attention. A very rich man, from low be.- 
faaped muy buy his election ina borough : 
ut, ceteris paribus, a man of family will be. 
preferred. People will prefer a man for 
whose father their fathers have voted, 
they should get no more money, or 
even less. ‘That shews that the respect for 
family is not merely fanciful, but has an ac- 
tual “operation. If gentlemen of family. 
would allow the rich upstarts to spend their 
money profusely, which they are ready 
enough to do, and not vie with them in ex. 
pense, the upstarts would soon be at an 
end, and the gentlemen would remain ; but. 
8 
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if the gentlemen will vie in expense with 
the upstarts, which ia very foolish, they 
must be ruined.” 

gave him an account of the excellent 
mimicry of a friend of mjne in Scotland ; 
observing, at the same time, that some peo- 
ple thought it « very mean thing. Jonx- 
sox: * Why, Sir, it is making a very mean 
use of man’s powers. But to be a good mi- 
mic, requires great powers; great acute- 
fees of observation, great retention of what 
is observed, and great pliancy of organs, to 
Tepresent what ie observed. I reniember 
a lady of quality in this town, Lady ——~, 
who was a wonderful mimic, and used to 
make me laugh immoderstely. I have 
heard she is now mad” Boswriis 
“It is amazing how mimic can not only 
give you the gestures and volce of « person 
sebom be represents; but eyen what 6 per- 
son woul on partic subject.” 
Sonvsow : “Why, Sir’you ere to comsider 
that the manner and same particular phrases 
of a person do much to impress you with 
an ides of him, and you are not sure that he 
would say what the mimic says in his cha- 
racter." " BoowExt: “I don’t think Foote 
® good mimic, Sir.” Jomnson: “No, 
Sir; his imitations are not like, He gives 
you something different from himself, but 
not the character which he means to assume. 
He goes out of himself, without into 
other people, He eantot take of any per- 
son unless he is strongly marked, such as 

Faulkner, He is like a painter 

who can draw the portrait of a man who has 
a wen upon his face, and who therefore is 
easily know. If a man hops upon one 
Jeg, Foote can hop upon one leg. But he 
has not that nice discrimination which your 
friend seems to possess, Foote is, however, 
very entertaining, with a kind of conversa- 
tion between wit and buffoonery.” 
bury, prepeniog a fourth edition ef bis fino 
ay, a ition i 
Dictionary. Mtr. Peyton, one of bis origi- 
nal awanuenses, was writing for him. I 
Put him in mind of a meaning of the word 
ide, which he had ‘omitted, viz. relation- 
ship; as fathers se, mother’s H 
inserted it, I asked him, if AumiSating was 
good word. He said, he had seen it fre- 
jnently used, but he did not know it to be 
Kegtimate Faglish. He would not advait 











to olvilize, better, in the aet o 
barbarity, an civility; as it is 
have a distinct word for each 
one word with two senses, which 
in bis way of using it, 

He neemed also to be intent on 
of chymical ion. . I was entertained 
by observing how he contrived to send Mr. 
jeylon on an errand, without seeming to 
degrade him; “ Mr.’ Peyton,—Mr. Bey- 
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‘will you be so good as to take a walk 
to'emple-bar? You will there see a chy- 
mist's hop, at which you will be pleased to 
buy for ime an ounce of oll of vitriol; not 
spirit of vitriol, but ofl of vitriol. It will 
cost three half-pence.” Peyton immediately 
went, and returned with it, and told him it 
cost 


the entrance of Mr. Kris- 
who was tutor to some 
He told 


but a penny. 
I then reminded him of the schoolmas- 
ter’s cause, and proposed to read to him the 
‘inted papers concerning it. “No, fir, 
frie he can read quicker than I van 
” he read them to himself 
After he had read for some time, we were 
interrupted 
trom, a Sw 
gentleman in the city, 
ine, that there was 0 very good Hist 
Sweden, by Daline. Havin, 
an intention of writin, 


“Yes, Sir, (said he,) one 
common use.” 

‘We talked of languages. Johnson ob- 
served, that Lelbnitz had made some pro- 
gress in work, tracing all languages 
to the Hebrew. “ Why, Sir, or he} 

ou would not imagine that the Frenc 
be, day, is derived from the Latin dics, 
‘and yet nothing is more certain; und the 
intermediate steps are very clear. From 
dies, comes diurnus. Diu is, by inaccurate 
ears, or inaccurate pronunciation, easily 
confounded with giu; then the Italians 
form a sutecentive of the ablative oo 
adjective, and thence giurno, or, as tl 
anake it, giorno: which is readily cont ed 
into giour, or jour” ‘He observed, that the 
Bohemian Linguage was true Sclavonic. 
‘The Swede said, it had some similarity 
with the German, Jonnson: “ Why, 
Sir, to be eure, such parta of Sclavonia as 
confine with Germany, will borrow Ger- 
man words ; and such parts as confine with 
‘Tartary will borrow Tartar words.” 

He waid, he never had it 
certained that the Scotch High! 
the Irish understood each other. 
him that m: i Gi 
the Ko} i ders, whom I met at 

oghela, told me they did. Jouxsow : 
“Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, 
why translate the New Testament into 
Eree, as was lately done at Edinburgh, 
when there is an Irish translation ?” Bos. 
WELL: “ Although the Erse and Irish are 
both dislecta of the same language, there 
muy be a good deal of diversity between 

as between the different dialects in 

Italy."—The Swede went away, and Mr. 

Jobneon continued his reading of the ps. 

Pe aoe Mi UE am afraid, ir, itis trou 

”— Why, Sir, (said he,) F do not 

take nnuch delight init ; but I'l go through 
itv 


ly as 
ders and 
T told 
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‘We went to the Mitre, and dined in the 
room where he and I first supped together. 
He gave me it ‘my cause. “ Sir, 
(calf be,) the goverume 


e,) the government of a schoolmas- the leas 


ter is somewhat of the nature of milit 
government; that is to say, it must be 
acbitrary, it must be exercised by the will 
of one man, according to particular cir- 
cumstances. You must shew some learn. 
ing upon this scossion, ‘You must shew, 
a schoolmaster hea a prescriptive right 
to beat; and that an action of assault and 
Dattery cannot be admitted against him un- 
leas there is some ent excess, some bar- 
larity. This man has maimed none of his 
boy, They are all left with the full exer- 
cise ‘of their corporeat faculties. In our 
schools in England, many boys bave been 
maimed; yet I never heard of an action 
against a schoolmaster on that, account. 
yu , I think, maintains the right 

of a schoolmaster to beat his scholars.” 
March 27, 1 introduced 
to him Sir Alexander Macdonald, with 
whom he had expressed a wish to be ac- 
site, He received him very courte- 
ously. 
Sir Alexander observed, that the Chen- 
cellors in England are chosen from views 
much inferior to the ollice, being chosen 
m temporary political views. Jounsow : 
“ Why, Sir, in such a government as ours, 
no man is appoint to an office because 
he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any 
other government ; we there are so 
many connexiona and dependencies to be 
ati ‘A despotic prince may choose a 
man to an office merely because he is the 
fittest for it. The King of Prussia may do 
it.” Sin A. “I think, Sir, almost all great 
lawyers, such at least as have written upon 
Jaw, have known only law, and nothing else.” 
Jouxsow: “ Why no, Sir; Judge Hale 
was a great lawyer, and wrote upon law; 


and yet he knew a great many other thi 
and has written upom other t ings. Sees 
too" Sin A. * Very true, Sir; and Lord 
Bacon. But was not Lord Coke 2 mere 
lawyer.” Jouxson: “Why, Tam affraid 
he was; but he would have taken it very 
ill if you had told him ao. He would have 
prosecuted you for scandal.” Boswez: 
“Lord Mensfield is not a mere lawyer.” 
Jouxsox : “No, Siz, I never was in 
Mansfield’s company ; but Lord Mansflelé 
was distinguished at the University. Lord 
‘Mannfield, when he first came to town, 
“drank champagne with the wits,’ as Prior 
says. He waa the friend of Pope.” Siz A. 
“ Barristers, I believe, are not so abusive 
they were formerly. I fancy they 
had less law Jong ago, and so were 

to take to abuse, to Bil up the time. Now 
they have such 3 number of ts, 
they have no occasion for abuse.” Jomx- 
sow: “Nay, Sir, they had more law long 
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ago then they have now. As to precedent 
increase it course ef 


(0 be sure they will i 

time; but the more precedents there are, 
occasion is there for jaw; that is 

to say, the less occasion is there for inves. 
principles” Six A. “I have been 


seve accents in 
friend Boswell. X doubt, Sit, if any Scotch 
man ever attains to a ish pro- 
nuncistion- 


* Jouxsox: “Why, Sir, few 
oft them do, because they do not 
7 acql a certain it, Bu 

Se ee a oe tal dy oF 
attain to English pronunciation, 
if We find how near they 
come to it; and certainly, 2 man who 
conquers nineteen parts of the Scottish 
accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, 
Six, when & man has got the better of 
tenths he grows weary, he relaxes his dili- 
Sr" an not to be Degroeae, and he no 
to far as not and he no 

desires his friends to tell him when 
he is wrong; nor does he choose to be told. 
Sir, when People watch me narrowly, and 
I do not watch myself, will find me 
‘out to be of a particular county. In the 
‘same manner, Dunning Bey be found out 
to bea Devonshire man, So most Scotch- 
men may be found out. But, Sir, little 
aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never 
catched Mallet in a Scotch accent ; and yet 
Mallet, I su was past fiveand- 
twenty’ before he came to London.” 

‘Upon another occasion I talked to him on 
this subject, having myself taken some 
pains to improve my pronunciation, by the 
aid of the late Mr. Love, of Drury-lane 
theatre, when he was a player at Edin. 
burgh, and also of old Mr. 4s John- 
ton said to me, “Sir, your pronunciation is 
not offensive.” With this concession I was 
pretty well satisfied ; and let me give my 
‘countrymen of North Britain an advice, not 
to aim at absolute er eres this re. 
spect; not to speak English, a9 we ave 

fo call — ds a pecan Se nthe 

jut which is by no means j~ 

find makes “ the fools wpe use 
truly ridiculous, Good English in, 
‘easy, and smooth, in the mouth of an un- 
affected English gentleman. A studied and 
iti muneiation which requires per: 
imposes perpetua 
constraint, is exceedingly disgusting. A 
Propbemgiorinnyest provincial : a 
ties may, perhaps, have an Pie effect, 
te the notes of Sidierent birds concur in the 
harmony of the grove, and please more than 
iE they were Al exucly alike, T could 
name some gentlemen of Ireland, to whom. 
alight ion of the accent and recita- 





should speak ax broad as a certain prosperous 
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member of Parliament from that country + 
though it has been well observed, that “it 

been‘of no small use to him; as it rpuses 
the attention of the House by its uncom- 


monness: and is equal te tropes and 
ina good English speakers" T soulgive 
as an instance of what I mean to recom- 
mend to my countrymen, the pronuncia- 
tion of the fate Sir Gilbert Elliot; and may 
I presume to add that of the present Earl 
of Marehmont, who told me, with great 
good humour, hat a master of a shojs in 
ndon, where he was not known, sid to 
him, “I suppose, Sir, you are an Ame. 
rican.” -* Why so, Sir?” (said bis Lord- 
ship.) “ Becatise. Sir, (replied the shop- 
keeper,) you speak neither English nor 
Scotch, but something ditfcrent from hot! 
which I conclude is the Language of An 
rica.” 

Boswer: “It muy be of use, Sir, to 
have a Dictionary to ascertain the pronun- 
ciation.” Jonxsox: “ Why, Sir, my Dic- 
tionary shews you the accent of words, if 
you can bat remember them.” Boswe.t 
% But, Sir, we want marks to ascertain the 
pegnuneciation, of the vowels. Sheridan, L 

elieve, has finished such a work.” JonN- 
son: “ Why, Sir, consider how much easier 
it is to learn a language by the ear, than by 
any mi Sheridan's Dictionary may do 
very well; but you cannot always carry it 
about with you: and, when you ‘went ‘the 
word, youhave not the Dictionary. It is 
like a man who has a sword that will not 
draw. It isan admirable sword, to be sure: 
but while your enemy is cutting yuur 
throat, you are unable to use it. Besides, 
Fir, what entitles Sheridan to fix the pro- 
nunelation of English? He bas, in the 
first place, the disadvantage of being an 
Trishman: and if he says he will fix it after 
the example of the best company, why they 
differ am themselves. 1 remember an 
instan en I published the Plan for 
my Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield told me 
that the word great should be pronounced 
80 a8 to rhyme to state; and Sir Wilkam 
‘Yonge sent me word that it should be pro- 
nounced so as to rhyme to seat, and that 
none but an Irishman would pronounce it 
grat. Now here were two men of the 
highest rank, the one the best speaker in 
the House of Lords, the other the best 
speaker in the House of Commons, differ- 
ing entirely.” 
again visited him at night. Finding 
him ina very good humour, 1 ventured to 
dead him to the subject of our situation in 
a future state, having much curiosity to 
know his notions on that point. Jouxsow: 
“Why, Sir, the happiness of an unem- 
spine will consist in the conscious- 
pers of, bei aad sa hig in the contem- 
ion of truth, and in the possession 
Hicitating ideas." Boswar.: “ But, Sir, 
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is there any harm in our forming to our- 
selves conjectures as to the particulars of 
our happiness; though the Scripture has 
said but very little on the subject? ‘We 
know not what we shall be.’" Jomrsow: 
“Sir, there is no harm. What philosopy 
suggests to us on this topic is probable: 
what Scripture tells us is certain. Dr. 
Henry More has carried it as far as philo- 
can. You may buy both his theole- 
gical and philosophical works in two volumes 
folio, fur about etyht shillings.” Bosw et: 
“One of the most pleasing thoughts ia, that 
we shall sce our friends agein-"* Joux- 
son: * Yes, Sir; but you must co2sider, 
that when we are become purely rational, 
many of our friendships will be cut ol! 
Many friendships are formed by a comm 
of sensual pleasures: all these will be 
cut off! We form many friendships with 
‘bad mien, because they have agreeable quali- 
ties, anid they can be useful to us; but. 
after death, they can ne longer be of use 
is. We form many friendships by mixtuk 
imagining people to be different fram wh: 
they really are. After death, we shall s 
every one ina true light. ‘Then, Sir, th: 
talk of our meeting our relations: but thei 
all relationship is dissolved; and we ¢hall 
have no regatd for one person more than 
another, but for their real value. How. 
ever, we shall either have the satisfaction 
of meeting our friends, or be sutistied with- 
out meeting them.” ’Boswenx: “ Yet, 
Sir, we sec in Scripture, thut Dives still 
ined an anxious concern about hiv bre- 
thren.” Jouxsox: © Why, Sir, we must 
either suppose that passage. to be metapho- 
ical, or hold with many divines, and all the 
Purgatorians, that departed souls do 
at once arrive at the utmost perfection of 
which they are capable.” Boswr: 
think, Sir, that is rational 
tion.” Jonuxsow 
we do not know it is 
no harm in believing it: but you niust not 
compel others to make it an article of faith 5 
for it is not revealed.” Bosweit: “ Do 
yeu think, Sir, it is wrong in a man who 
jolds the doctrine of Purgatory, tr pray 
for the souls of his deceased friends." — 
Jouxson: “Why, no, Sir.” Boawenes 
“1 have been told, that in the Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church of Scatlaud, there was 
aform of prayer forthe dead.” Jounsow: 
* Sir, it is not in the Litungy which Laud 
framed for the Episcopal Church of Scot~ 
land: if there is a Liturgy older than that, 
I should be glad to see it." Boswrta: 
“ An to our employment in a future state, 
the sacred writings say little. ‘The Reve- 
lation, however, of St. John gives us many 









































s Hall, in his athe, ** dl of the 
ie, cape eaves yee oe 
the effrmailve on both ‘these quieatlons, MJ 
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ideas, and particularly mentions music.” 
Jonxson: “Why, Sir, iders must be 
given you by means of something which 
You know: and as to music, there ure some 
philosophers and divines who bave main. 
tained that we shall not be spiritualized to 
such a degree, but that something of mat- 
ter, very much refined, will remain. In 
that case, music may make a part of' our fu- 
ture felicity.” 

* Boswexi: “ I donot know whether there 
are any well-atteated stories of the appear. 
ance ol E ghosts You know there is a famous 
story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal, pre- 
tixed to* Drelincourt on Death.” Joun- 
sow: “I believe, Sir, that is given up. I 
believe the woman declared upon her death. 
bei that it was a lie” Boswetn: “ This 
objection is made against the truth of ghosts 
appearing; that, if they are ina state of 
happiness, it would be a puni 
them to return to this worl 
they are in a state of misery, 
be ‘giving them a rospite.” ” Jomxsox ; 
“Why, Sir, as the happiness or misery 
of enibodied spirits does not depend upon 
place, but is intellectual, we cannot say 
that they are less happy or less ‘miserable 
by appearing upon earth.” 

We went down between twelve and one 
to Mrs. Williams's room, and drank tea. I 
mentioned that we were to have the re- 
maina of Mr. Grav, in prose and verse, 
published by Mr. Mason. Jonyson: “I 
think we have had enough of Gray. I see 
they have published a splendid edition of 
Akenside’s works. One bad ode may be 
suffered; but a number of them together 
makes one sick.” Boswei: “ Akenside's 
distinguished poem is his ‘Pleasures of 
Imagination but, for my part, T never 
could admire it so much as most 
do.” Jonnsox: “ Sir, I could not it 
through.” Boswzuu: “I have read it 

t 1 did not find any great 








it would 


















power in 

I mensioned Elwal, the heretic, whose 
trial Sir John Pringle had given me to read. 
Jounsow: “ Sir, Mr, Elwal was, I think, 
an ironmonger at Kaleem he 
lad a mind to make himself famous, by 
bving the founder of a new sect, which he 
wished much should be called 4 
He held, that every thing in the Oki Testa- 
ment that was not typical, was to be of per- 
petual observance : and sohe wore a riband 
In the plaits of his.coat, and he slso wore a 
Veard. 1 remember I had the honour of 
dining in company with Mr, Elwal. There 
was one Barter, a miller, who wrote against 
him s and you had the controversy between 
Mr. Exwat and Mr. Bartan. ‘To try to 


¢ [Ths fection Js known to have botn invented ty, 


HN Traian af Brelincourte works Uo make 
(ine ogligh transla Ton a 2 : 
itch "he drat edition bad it ot, 3) 


and 
Mich 
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make himself distinguished, he wrote a let- 
ter to King George the Second, chablengin, 
him to dispute with him, in which he sad, 
* George, if you be afraid to come by your- 
self, to dispite with a poor old man, you 
may bring a thousand of your back 
with you; and if you should atill be afraid, 
you may bri thousant of your red- 
guards.” The fetter had something of the 
impudence of Junius to our present King. 
But the men of Wolverhampton were not 
so inflammable as the Common-Council of 
London ; so Mr. Elwal failed in his scheme of 
making himself'a roan of great cunsequeace.” 
On ‘Tuesday, March $1, he and 
at General Paoli's. A question was started, 
whether the state of marri 
toman. Jon # Sir, it isso far from 
being natural for a man and woman to live 
in a state of marriage, that we find all the 
motives which they have for remaining in 
that connexion, und the restraints which 
civilized society imposes to ent separa. 
tion, are hardly sufficient to eep them toge- 
ther.” The General said, that in a state ot 
nature a man and woman uniting together, 
would form a strong and constant affection, 
by the mutual pleasure each would receive ; 
and that the same causes of dissension 
would not arise between them, as occur be- 
tween husband and wife in a civilized state. 
Jonysow : “Sir, they would have dissen- 
sions enough, though of another kind. One 
‘would chuose to go a hunting in this wood, 
the ottier in thats one. would choose to go 
a fishing in this lake, the other in that ; or, 
one would choose to go a hunting 
when the other wonld choose to go a fishin, 
and so they would part. Besides, Sir, 
savage man and a savage woman meet by 
chance: and when the man sees another 
woman that pleases him better, he will 
leave the first.”” 

We then fell into a disquisition whether 
there is any beauty independent of utility. 
‘The General maintained there was not. 
Dr. Johnson maintained that there was; 
and he instanced a coffee-cup which he held 
in his band, the painting of which was of 
quay well pan yet the panting was 

we 3 yet the painting was 
Sauk 7 i 


‘We talked of the strange custom of swear- 
ing in conversation. The General said, that 
all barbarous nations swore from a certain 
violence of temper, that could not be con- 
fined to earth, but was always reaching at, 
the powers above. He suid, too, that 
































‘was greater variety of sw » in propor. 
Toa Sa there was 4 greater variety of reli- 


gious ceremonies. 
Dr. Johnson went home with me to uy 
lodgings in Conduitetreet, and drank tes, 
ious to our to the Pantheon, 
which neither of us had seen 
‘He said, “ Goldsmith's Life of Parnell is 
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+ not that it is poorly written, but that 
Ped “poor matenals; for nobody can 
write the fs ofa man, but those who have 
Catend drunk and lived in social intercourse 


with him.” 

T said, that if it was not troublesome and 
presuming too much, I w yueat hi 
Weal ind al the little circumstances of bis 
life; what schools he attended, when he 
came to Oxford, when he came to London, 
&c. &e. He did not disapprove of my curio~ 
sity as to these 3 but seid, 
‘They'd come out by degrees, as we talk 
te Sad 


"Te censured Ruffhead’s Life of Pope; 


and said, “he knew nothing of Pope, and 
nothing of poetry." He praised Dr. 
‘Warton’s Essay on Pope ; but said, he su 


posed we should have no more of it, as tl 
author bad not been able to pers 
world to think of Pope os he did. Bos- 
WELL: “Why, Sir, should that prevent 
him from continuing hia work? He is an 
ingenious Counsel, who has made the most 
of bis causes he is not obliged to gain it.” 
Jounsow: “ But, Sir, there isa difference, 
‘when the cause is of a man’s own making.” 
‘We talked of the proper use of riches, 
Jounson: “If ¥ were a man of a great 
estate, I would drive all the rascals whom 1 
did vot like out of the county, at an election.” 
Tasked him, how far he thought wealth 
should be employed in hospitality. 
sow: “ You are to consider that ancient 
hospitality, of which we bear so much, was 
in an uncommercial country, when men, 
being idle, were glad to be entertained at 
rich ‘men's tables. But in a commercial 
country, a busy country, time becomes pre- 
cious 2 Yad therefore be itality is not so 
much valued. No doubt there is still room 
for a certain degree of it; and « man bas 2 
satisfaction in seeing his friends eating and 
drinking around him. But promiscuous 
hospitality is not the way to gain real influ. 
guce- “You smut help same people at table 
before others; you must ask some people 
how they like their wine oftener than others. 
You therefore offend more people than you 
please. You are like the French statesman, 
who suid, phen he granted s favour, + Det 
i aun 2 si 


Sait 
‘Sir, being entertained ever so well at a 
s no 


man’: or 
esteem. No, the way to we make sure of 
power and influence is, by lending m 
confidentially to your neighbours at a 


interest, or at no interest at all, 
and having eed in ou possession.” 
Boswety: “Mey not a man, Sir, employ 
‘his riches ta advantage, in educating me 
men of merit 7” Jonxsow: “ Yes, Sir, 

they fall in your way ; but if it be under- 
stood that ‘you patronise men of 
ood that roy patonae young” wen, of 
‘tions. “You will have numbers forced upoo 
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you, who have no merit; some will ne 
them upon you from mistaken partiality 
‘aud wane tue downright i mo- 
tives, without scruples and you will be die- 


“ Were Ia rich man, I would propagate 
all kinds of trees that will grow i the open 
sir. A greenhouse is childish, I weuld 
introduce foreign animels into the country, 
for instance, the rein-deer."* 

‘The conversation now, fumed on ertial 
su jomNsow: “Bayes, in * The 
Bebeeral,” isa mighty silly character. If 
it was intended to be like « particular man, 
it could only be diverting while that man 
was remembered. But I question whether 
it was meant for Dryden, as bas been re- 
ported; for we know some of the 
said to be ridiculed, were written since the 

mentioned in 
the Prefuce + is of a later T main- 
tained that it had merit as a general satire 
gn the self-importance of dramatic authors 
But even in this light he held it very cheap, 

‘We then walked to the Pantheon. The 
first view of it did not strike us #0 much a8 
Ranelagh, of which he said, the “coup d'eit 
was the finest thing he hed ever seen.” 
The truth is, Ranelagh ia of a more beau- 
tiful form ; more of it, or rather indeed the 
whole rotunda, a at once, and it is 
better lighted. However, as Johnson ob- 
served, we saw the Pantheon in time of 
mourning, when there was a dull unifor- 
mity ; whereas we had seen Ranelagh, when 
the view was enlivened with ® ga \° 
sion of colours, Mrs, Bosville, of Gunthe 
wait, in Yorkshire, joined us, and entered 
into ‘conversation with us. Johnson said to 
me afterwards, “Sir, this is a mighty intel 











Higent lady.” 
T said there was not half a guinea's worth 
of | ure in seeing this place. Jonwsow : 
“ But, Sir, there ix worth of 
inferiority to other in not having 
seen it” Boswzix: “I doubt, Sir, whee 
yy people here.” 


there are man, 
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expressed some apprehension that the Pan~ 
theon would encourage luxury. “ Sir (sald 
Johmeun,) am a great friend to public 
amusements; for they keep people from 
vice. You now (addressing himself to me) 
would have been with a wench, had you 
not been here—O # I forgot you were mar. 
ried.” 


Sir Adam mggetet, that luxury corrupts 
a people, and destroys the spirit of liberty. 
Jounsow: “Sir, that is visionary. “E 
would not give half a guinea to live under 
one form of government rather than an- 
ther. Tes of no moment to the happiness 
of an individual. Sir, the danger ‘of the 
tbuse of power is nothing toa private man. 
What Frenchman is prevented from passing 
bis life as be pleases'?” Sim Apaat; = But 
Sir, in the British constitutic is surely 
of im to keep up a spirit in the 
people, so as to preserve a balance against 
the crown.” Jowwsox: “Sir, 1 perceive 
you ure a vile Whig.— Why all this childish 
Jealousy of the powtr of the crown? ‘The 
crown kas not power enough. When Tsay 
that all goveroments are ‘alike, I consider 
thut in no government power can be abused 
Ig Makind wil po eae a 
povere! oO ne OB 
degree Tey will rise and cut off his 
‘isa remedy in human nature against 

my, iat will Keep us safe under 

OF government.” Hod net, the pea 
of France thought themselves honoured in 
Sharing in the brilliant actions of Lula 
SEIV. they would. not have endured him 

we may my the sano of the King af 
Prumia's people.” Sir. Adam introduced 
the ancient Creeks and Romana, Joun- 
son: “ Sir, the mass of both of them were 
barbarians. ‘The mass of every people must 
be areca — there is no printing, and 
consequent nowledge is not generall; 
Sifusod Knowledge is diffused efaang out 
peuple by the newspapers.” Sir Adam men. 
Boned the orators, poets, and artists. of 
Greece. *Jousisox': © Sir. Tam talking of 
the mass of the people. We see even w! 
the boasted Athenians were. The little ef- 
fect which Demosthenes’ orations had uy 
thems, shews that they were barbarians: 

Sie Adam was unlucky in his topics; for 
he suggested a doubt Of the propriety of 
Bishops having scats in the House of Lords. 
Jonaton: Show soy Siz? Who i ore 

er having ity of 8 pect, 
nen 4 Bishop, provitied a Bizhop be what 














he ought to bes and if imy be 
that is not the fault 
‘but of those who make them.” 


OnSunday, April 5, after attending divine 
wervice at St. 's church, I found him 
ant a native ol Scotland, = 
han ¢ great dea! of good about bim ; but he 
is alao'very derective in some respects. His 
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inner is good, but his outer part is 
might} awkwaete You in Scotland do not 
attain that nice critical skill in languages, 
which we get in our schools in Engl. 
would not put a boy to him, whom I intend- 
ed for a man of learning. ‘But for the sons 
of citizens, who are to learn a little, get 
sped morals, and then go to trade, he niay 

very well.” 

mentioned a cause in which 1 had ap- 
peared as counsel at the bar of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, where 
a Probationer (a3 one licensed to preach, but 
not yet ordained, is called) was opposed in 
his ‘application to be inducted, because it 
was elleged that he had been guilty of for. 
nication, five years before.” JOnwsows 
“ Why, Sir, if he has repented, it is not a 
sufficient objection. A man who is 
enough to go to heaven, is god enough to 
be a Slergysun.” This was a humane and 
liberal sentiment. But the character of a 
clergyman is more sacred than that of an or- 
dinary Christian. As he is to instruct with 
authority, he should be regarded with reve- 
rence, as one upon whom divine truth 
has had the effect to = Hiss steve such 
tt ions, as men, less - 
Hitual habits, and yet upon the whole tte 
bp ae = heaven, have: been ibe. 

into by the predominance 
That clergy maybe conaiered a sin 
ners in as all men are, canno' 
denied bat this reflection will not counter- 
act their good ts 20 much as the ab- 
solute knowledge of their having been guilty 
of certain specific immoral acts. I told 
him, that by the mules of the Church of’ 
Scotland, in their “ Book of Discipline,” if 
2 scandal, a3 it is called, is not ited for 
tive years, it eannot aft be proceed~ 
ed upon, eS a eek : igieksl 
or again become flagrant :” and that hence 
& question arose, whether fornication was a 
sin of a heinous nature; and that I had 
maintained, that it did pot deserve that epi- 
chet, aed soe eat wae cat cos oe Sone 
whicl ve rt vit} 

fearty in hot, was cot’ the peacra ase 
ceptation of mankind, a heinous sin. Jony- 
sow: “No, Sir, it isnot a heinous sin. A 
heinous sin is that for which aman is pu- 
vished with. death or banishment.” 8— 
wert: “But, Sir, after I had argued thet 
it was nota heinous sin, an old 
rose up, and repeating the text of Scripture 
denouncing judgment against whoremen- 
(ges, bol, whether, considering this, there 
could be aby dou 


doubt ‘of fornication being a 
= being 
nerve the word ; 


mason : «Why. Sir, ab- 
ifpersstod in, will become heinous. Whore: 

in ¢ dealer in whores, as iron 
inn dealer in iron, Bot asyou dont call 
wman an iro for buying and selling 
2 penknife ; 20 you don't call a mana whore- 


monger for getting one wench with child.* 
Tapake of the inequality of the livings of 
the clergy in England, antl the scanty pro- 
ms of some of the Curates, JouNson: 
Why, yes, Sir; but it cannot be helped. 
You bidst consider, that the revenues of 
theclergy are not at the disposal of the state, 
like the’ pay of the army. Different men 
have founded different churches ; and some 
are Detter endowed, some worse. ‘The 
cannot interfere and make an equat 
ion of what has heen particularly appro- 
priated. Now, when a, clergyman has but 
a small living, or even two small livings, he 
can afford very little to the Curate.” 

He said, he went more frequently to 
church when there were prayers only, than 
when there was also sermon, as the people 
required more an example for the one than 
the other ; it being nwch easier for them to 
hear a sermon, than to fix their minds on 








prayer, 
‘Monday, April 6, I dined with him 
Sir Alexander Macdonali’s, where was 
& young officer in the regimental of the 
Scots Royal, who talket with a vivacity, 
fluency, and precision so uncommon, that 
he attracted particular attention. He prov- 
ed tu be the Fronourable ‘Thomas Erskine, 
Youngest brother to the Kart of Buchan, 
‘who has since risen into such brilliant repu- 
tution at the bar in Westminster-hall. 
Fielding being mentioned, Johnson ex- 
claimed, * he was a blockhead ;” and upon 
nly expressing ny astonishment at so stran, 
an assertion, he said, “What I mean by 
his being a blockhead is, that he was a var- 
ren rascal.” Boswett: “ Will you not 
low, Sir, that he draws very natural  pic- 
tures of human life?” Jonxson: © Why, 
Sir, it is of very low life. Richardson used 
to say, that had he not known who Fieldin, 
‘was, he should have believed he was an os- 
tler. Sir, there is more knowledge of the 
heart in one letter of Richardson's, than in 
all ‘Tom Jones.’ 1, indeed, never read 
* Joseph Andrews." Ensxine: “ Surely, 
Sir, Hichardson ix very tedious.” Joux- 
sox: “ Why, Sir, if you were toread Rich- 
ardson for t i 
be so much fretted that you would hang 
yourself, But you niust read him for the 
sentiment, and consider the story as only 
giving occasion to the sentiment.”—I have 
already given my opinion of Fielding: but 
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I cannot refrain from repeating here my 
wonder at Johuson's excessive and unac- 
countable depreciation of one of the best 
writers that Engiond bas produced, “'Tom 
Jones” has stood the test of public opinion 
with such success, ox to have established its 
reat merit, buth for the story, the senti. 
iments, and the manners, and also the varie- 
ties of diction, so a8 to leave no doubt of its 
having an animated truth of execution 
throughout. 

A book of travels lately published under 
the title of Coriat Junior, ard written by 
‘Mr. Paterson, was mentioned. Johnson 
said, this book’ was in imitation of Sterne 8, 
and nat Coriat, whose name Paterson had 
chosen as a whimsical one. “Tom Coritt 
(said he) was a humourist about the court 
of James the Fi He had a mixture of 
learning, of wit, and of butloonery, He 
first travelled through Europe, and pub 
lished his travels. He afterwards travelled 
on foot through Asia, and had made many 
remarks; but he died at Manoa, and bis 
remarks were lost.” 

We talked of gaming, ani animadverted 
on it with severity, dosxson: “Nay, 

tlenten, let us not aggravate the matter. 
tis not reguery to play with a man who is 
ignorant of the game, while you are master 
of it, and so win his money; for be thinks 
he van play better than you, as you think 
you can play better than he ; and the supe- 
rior skill carries it." Eusxine: “ He 
fool, but you are nut a rogue.” SomNson : 
That's much about the truth, Sir, It 
amust be considored, that a man who onli 
does what every one af the society to whicl 
he belongs would do, is not a dishonest man. 
In the republic of Sparta, it wa: 
that stealing was not dishonourable, if not 











1 discovered. I do not commend a wociety 


where there isan a, 








what is allowed, 
Bosweis: “So, then, Si 
tbe do not think ill uf'@ man who wins, per- 
sp, forty thousand pounds in a winter ?* 
Jonxsow: “Sir, T'do not call a gumester a 
is man: but Icall him an unsocial 
man, an unprofitable man, Gaming is 6 
mode of transferring property without pro- 
ducing ‘any intermed tte, ‘Trade gives 
employment to numbers, and so produces 
Intermediate good.” 2 
Ms. Erskine told us, that when he won 
in the island of Minorce, he not only read 
prayers, but hel two sermons to the 
regiment. He seemed to object to the 
passage in Scripture, where we are told 


3, Mr. Samact Paterson, evoinest for his knowledge of 
Bis. Paterson, ts « pamphlet, produced same ort 
artes 


‘dence to shew thai hie eork was written befoee SI 
«* Sentimental Journey” ayrpenred. 
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Uhat the angel of the Lord emote in one ' satisfaction between the Lord and them: 


night forty thousand Assyrians*  “ Sir, 
(sald Jobnson,) you should recollect that 
there was a supernatural interposition ; they 
were destroyed by pestilence. You are not 
to suppose that the angel ofthe Lord went 
about and stabbed each of them with a 
dagger, or knocked them on the head, man 
by man.” 

‘After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion 
took place, whether the present Earl of 
Buchan, when Lord Cardross, did right to 
xrefuse to go Secretary of the Embaasy to 
‘Spain, when Sir James Gray, a man of i 
ferior rank, went Ambassador. Dr. John- 
son said, that perhaps in point of interest 
he did wrong; but in point of dignity he 
did well. Sir Alexander insisted that be 
was wrong: and said, that Mr. Pitt intend- 
ed it as an advant us thing for him. 
“Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) Mr. Pitt 
might think it an advantageous thing for 
him to make him a vintner, and 
all the Portugal trade: but he w. ve 
demeaned himself strangely had he accepted 
of such a situation. Sir, he gone, Se- 
cretary, while bis inferior was Am ry 
he would have been a traitor to his rank and 


T talked of the little attachment which 
subsisted between near relations in Lon- 
don, “Sir, (said Johnson,) in a country so 
conmercial as ours, where every man can 
do for himself, there is not so much occa- 
sion for that <ttachment. No man is thought 
the woree of hore, whote brother was hanged. 
In uncommercial countries, many of the 
branches of a family must depend on the 
stock ; so, in order to make the head of the 
family take care of them, they are repre. 
sented as connected with his reputation, 
that, self-love being interested, he may 
exert himself to promote their interest. 
You have first large circles, or clans; as 
commerce increases, the connexion is con- 
fined to families ; by degrees, that too goce 
off, a8 having become unnecessary, 
there being few opportunities of inter- 
course. Que brother is a merchant in the 
city, and another is an officer in the 
guards; how little intercourse can these 
tivo have.” 

T argued warmly for the old feudal says 
tem. Sir Alexander ‘it, and talked 
ofthe pleasure of seeing all men free and 
independent. Jouxsont “I with 
‘Mr. Boswell, that there must be satis. 
faction in being a feudal Lord; but we are 
toconsider, that we ought not to wish to 
have a number of men unhappy for the sa- 
tistaction of one.”—I maintained that num- 
bers, namely, the vaseals or followers, were 
not unbeppy ; for that there was a reciprocal 





















« and pf 
Adenia es gee 


he being kind in Me een re tear 
being respectful 0 him. 

8G Than , April 9, E called on him, 
to beg he would go and dine with me at the 
‘Mitre tavern. “He had respived rot to 
dine at ali this day, I know not for what 
reason ; and I waa so unwilling to be de- 
prived of his company, that I was content 
to submit to suifer a want, which was at 
ficet somewhat painful, but he soon made 
me forget it; and a man is always pleased 
with himself, when he finds his intellectual 
inclinations predominate. 

He observed, that to reason philosophi- 
cally on the nature of prayer, was very wn- 
profitable. 


le. : 
Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one 
friend, who was an honest man, end a sen~ 
sible man, who told bim he had scen a 
ghost ; old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer, 
at St. John’s Gate, He said, Mr. Cave did 
not like to talk of it, and seemed to be in 
it horror whenever it was mentioned. 
WELL: “Pray, Sir, what did he say 
was the apy ce?” Juxaox: * Why, 
Sir, something of a shadowy being.’ 
{mentioned witches, and asked him what 
they properly meant. Joumvos : « Why, 
ry mean those who make 
se of the aid of Gril spirit” Doewenus 
‘There is, no doubt, Sir, a general report 
and belief of their having existed.” Jonx- 
sox: “ You have not only the general re. 
port and belief, but you bave miany volune 
tary salar eaten He did not af. 
man} sitively upon a subject 
vebich itis the fashion of the Limes to lt 
at as a matter of absurd credulity. He 
only seemed willing, as a candid inquirer 
after truth, however strange and inexphi- 
cable, to shew fit be understood what 
might be ur; for it.- 
Sn April 18, T ined with, him 
at General 


lethorpe’s, where we found 
Dr. Golder, if ve 


Armorial bearings having been mentioned, 
Johnson said they were as ancient as the 
siege of Thebes, which he proved by a pas- 
in one of the tragedies of Furipides.¢ 
started the question, whether duelling 
wes consistent with moral duty. The brave 
old General fired at this, and said, with a 
lofty air, “Undoubtedly a man has a right 
to his honour." “Got.nsurrm (tum. 
ing to mes) “I ack you first, Sir, what 
would you do if you were affronted 7” T 
answered, I should think it necessary to 
fight. “Why then, (replied Goldem'th,) 
curlona question trantad 
{Sas 
to which Jobmeon attaded 
G Peel ibe Pucmieemy ate” 
Kal xpisra wav mpowiryts mare be “ 
'O rie avva70% RapSevowates de; 
SUIERBE Sur onteion playa 
fs 
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that solves the questiun.” Jouxsox: “No, 
Sir, it does not solve the question. It does 
not follow, that what a man would do is 
therefore right.” [said I wished to haveit 
settled whether duelling was contrary tothe 
laws of Cariatianity. fubnson immediately 
entered on the subject, and treated it in @ 
masterly manner; andso far as I have been 
able to recollect, his thoughts were these: 
* Sir, aa men become ina high re- 
fined, various causes uf offence arise ; which 
are considered to be of such im 7 
that life must be staked to atone for them, 
though in reality they are not so. A body 
that has received a very fine polish may be 
easily hurt. Before men arrive at this arti 
ficial refinement, if one tella his neighbour 
—he lies, hiv neighbuur tells him—he lies; 
if one gives bis neighbour a blow, his neigh- 
Dour gives him a blow: but in’s state of 
highly polished society, an affront is held to 
be a serious injury. It must, therefore, be 
resented, or rather a duel must be fought 
upon it; as men have agreed to banish from 
their society one who puts up with an af- 
front witbout fighting Now, Sis, 
it is never ‘unawhul to fight in eelf-defence. 
He, then, who fights a duel, dace not Aight 
from passion against his an mut out 
OF seldehence taavert the ot na of the 
world, and to prevent himself being 
driven out of society. I could wish there 
was not that superfluity of refinement ; but 
while such notions prevail, no doubt a man 
inay lawfully fight a duel.” i 
[et it be remembered, that this justi- 
tivation is applicuble only to the mn who 
caetest an it. All mankind must con- 
n th iT. 
‘The General told us, that when he was 
a very young man, 1 think only fifteen, 
vervitig under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he 
was sitting in 2 company at table with a 
Prince of Wirtemberp. ‘The Prince took 
up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made 
some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. Here 
wasanice dilemma. To have 
him inetantly, might have fixed a quarrel- 
some character upon the youn; 
have taken no notice of it, might have been 
considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, 
therefore, kveping his eye upon the Prince, 
and smiling ell the time, as if he tock what 
his Highneas had done in jest, said, “ Mon 
Prince—" (I forget the ich words he 
used, the purport however was,)“ That's a 
joke; but we du it much better in 
England ;” and threw 2 whole of 
wine in the Prince's fuce. An old 
who mt by, said, 
sous Foves 
in 


humour. 
Br Johnson maid, “ Pray. General, give 
ny mee“ Day Geel ire 
pon which the General pouring & litle 
wine upon the table, described everything 
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with a wet finger: “ Here we were, here 
were the Turks,” &c. &e. Johnson listened 
with the closest attention. 

A question was started, how far people 
who in a capital point can live in 
friendshi her. Johnson said, they 
might, Gollomith said they could not, 2s 
they had not the idem velle aigue idem 
nolle—the same likings and the same aver- 
sions. Jonxsox: “ Why, Sir, you must 
shun the subject as to which you disagree. 
For instance, I cen live very well with 
Burke: I love his knowledge, his genius, 
his diffusion, and affluence of conversation ¢ 
but I would'not talk to bim of the Hock- 








ingham part; LoamarH: “ But, Sir, 
when people live together who have some- 
thing as to which they disagree, and which 
they want to shun, they will be in the situ. 
ation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard = 
* You may look into all the chambers but 
one.” But we should have the greatest in- 
clination to luok into that chamber, to tuk 
of that subject.” Jounsow (with a loud 
voice): “ Sir, I am not saying that you 
could live in friendship with a man from 
whom you differ aa to some point: Tam 
only saying that J could de it. You put 
me in min of Sappho in Ovid. 
Goldsmith told us, that he was now 
busy in writing a Natural history; and, 
that he might have full leisure for it, he 
had taken lodgings, at a farmer's house, 
near to the six-mile-stone, on the Edge- 
ware-road, and carried down his books 
in two returned post-chaises. He said, he 
believed the farmer's family thought hin 
the" Spstatr appeared fo he nndldy apd 
4] ire to an 
her children he was The Geniieman.” Mr, 
Mickle, the transistor of “ The Lusiad,” 
and I, went to visit him at thi 
few days afterwards. He was no! 
but having a curiosity to see his apart. 
ment, we went in, and found curious scrape 
of descriptions of animals, scrawled upon 
the wall with a black-lead pencil. 
‘The subject of ghosts being introduced, 
Tepested what he 
of a friend of bis, an honest man, and 
a man of sense, having asserted to him, 
that he hed seen an apparition. Goldsmith 
told us be waa assured by his brother, the 
Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, that ae also had 
seen one. General Ogiethorpe told us, 
an officer in the Duke of 


ty 
Marlborough's army, hsd mentioned to 

















 [Sdr. Bosweils note bere being rather short, as token st 
the time, (With & view perhays to futore tevision,) Jonn= 
son's remark ry ana require tobea Bete 


Bist. 63.) 
many of his friends, that be should die on a 


Ml 
ticular day: that wy ‘that day a battle 
Took place with the French; that after it 
was over, and Pren st was still alive, 
his brother officers, while they were yet in 


the field, jestingly asked him, where was his 
prophecy now. P wely an. 
awered, “I shall die, notwithstanding what 
you see.” Soon afterwards, there came a 
shot from a French battery, to which the 
orders for a cessation of arms had not yet 
reached, and he was killed upon the spot. 
Cotonel Cecil, who took possession of his ef- 
fects, found in his pocket-book the following 
solemn entry : 

(Here ‘the date.) “ Dreamt— or. = 
Sir John Friend meeta me :" (here the very 
day on which he was killed was mentioned.) 
Prendergast had been connected with Sir 
John Friend, who was executed for high- 
(reason. General Oglethorpe said, he was 
with Colonel Cecil, when Pope came and in- 
quired into the truth of this story, which 
made 4 great noise at the time, and was then 
confirmed by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April 11, he appointed me 
to come to him in the evening, when | 
shoul be at leisure to give me some assist- 
ance for the defence of Hastie, the school- 
master of Campbelltown, for whum T was to 
appear in the House of Lords. When I 
came, I found him unwilling to exert him- 
elf, I pressed him to write down his thou, 
upon the subject. He said, “There's no 
occasion for my writing. I'll talk to you.” 
He was, however, at prevailed on to 
dictate to me, while I wrote as follows: 

“The charge is, tht he has used immo- 
derate und cruel correction. Correction, in 
itself, is not cruel; children, being not rea- 
sonable, can be governed only hy fear. To 
iny this fear, is therefore one of the 
tirst duties of those who have the care of 
children. It is the duty of a parent; and 
has never been thought inconsistent with 
parental-tenderness. It is the duty of a 
master, who is in his highest exaltation when 
he is foco parentis. Yet, ax good things be- 
come evil by excess, correction, by bei 
immoderate, may become cruel. But when 
is correction immoderate? When it is more 
frequent ot more severe than is required ad 
‘smonendum et docendum, for reformation and 
instruction. No severity is cruel which ob- 
stinacy makes:necessary: for the test, 
cruelty would be, to desist, and leave the 
echolar too careless for instruction, end too 
much hardened for reproof. Locke, in his 
treatise of Education, mentions « mother, 
with applause, who whipped an infant eight 








Ter ras a hanks which may be Sed up thas 
iibiy"socartala’ whether be as aaetp or awake has 
la faind was fmpremed wits the solewan 

‘with which the fact aflerwards happewed oo wonderfully 
Yo conwepond. 
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tines before she had subdued it; for had 
she stopped at the seventh act of correction, 
ber Ge mg says he, would bave been ru- 
ined. ‘The degrees of obstinscy in young 
tinds are very different: es iferent must 
degrees of persevering severity. 
stubborn scholar must be corrected till he is 
subdued. The discipline of a school is mi- 
itary. There must be either unbounded 
licenice or absolute authority. ‘The master, 
who punizbes, not only consults the future 
of him who is the immediate sub- 
ject of correction, but he propagates obedi- 
‘ence through the whole school; and esta- 
blishes larity by exemplary justice. 
‘The victorious obstinacy of a single boy 
would make his future endeavours of refor- 
mation or instruction totally ineffectual. Ob- 
stinacy, fore, must never be victorious. 
Yet, it is well known, that there sometimes 
occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, that 
laughs at all common punishment, and bids 
igi toall common d of pain. Cor- 
rection must be proportioned to occasions. 
‘The flexible will be reformed by gentle dis- 
cipline, and the refractory must be subdued 
ie degrees of scho~ 
lastic, as of military punishment, no stated 
rules can ascertain. It must be enforced 
till it overpowers temptation ; till stubborn- 
ness becomes flexible, and ersenegs Te+ 
gular, Custom and reason have, indeed, set 
some bounds to scholastic penalties. ‘The 
schoolmaster inflictsno capital punishments; 
nor enforcea his edicts by either death or 
mutilation. The civil law has wisely de- 
termi that a master who strikes at a 
spholar's eve shall be considered as criminal. 
But punishments, however severe, that pro- 
duce no lasting evil, may be just and reason- 
able, because they may be necessary. Such 
have been the punishments used by the re- 
lent. No scholar bas gone from him 
either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs 
‘or powers injured or impaired. ‘They were 
i r, and! he punished them: they were 
obstinate, and he enforced his punishuent. 
But however provoked, he never exceeded 
the limits of moderation, for he inflicted no- 
thing beyond present pain: and how much 
of that was requires, no man is vo little able 
‘to determine as those who have determined 
against him ;—the parent of the offenders. 
—It has been said, that he used unprece- 
dented and improper instruments of corree- 
tion. OF this accusation the meaning is not 
very easy to be found. No instrument of 
cotrection is more proper than another, but 
2a it is better adapted to produce it 
pein without lasting mischief Whatever 
were his instruments, no lasting mischief 
has ensued; and therefore, however unusual, 
in hands so cautious they were proper.— 
It has been objected, that the respondent 
admits the charge of cruelty, by producing 
no evidence to confute it. “Let it be consi= 
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derod, that his scholars are either dispersed 
at in the world, or continue to inhabit 
the place in which they were bred. Those 
who are dispersed cannot be found; those 
who remain are the sons of his 
and are not likely to support amen to whom 
their fathers are enemies. If it be supposed 
that the enmity of their fathers proves the 
justness of the charge, it must be considered 
ow often experience shews us, that men 
who are angry on one ground will accuse on 
another ; with how little kindness, in a town 
of low trade, a man who lives by learning is 
jed; and how implicitly, where the 
inhabitants are.not very rich. a rich man is 
hearkened toand followed Ina place like 
Canapbelltown, itis easy for one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants to make a party. It is 
easy for that party to heat themselves with 
imaginary grievances. It is easy for them 
to oppress a man poorer than themselves; 
and natural to assert the dij ity of richos, 
by persisting in oppression. The a1 tt 
whieh sitenpta e ‘prove the impropriety of 


restoring him to the school, by alleging that 
ber 





he has lost the confidence of the is 
not the subject of juridical consideration ; 
for he is to sulfer, if he must suffer, not for 
their judgment, but for his own actions. It 
may be convenient for them to have another 
master; but it ia a convenience of their 
own making. It would be likewise conve- 
nient for him to find another school; but 
this convenience he cannot obtain.—The 
‘question is not hace no coteanlaet, but, 
what is generally right. If the people 
Campbelltown be distressed by the restora. 
tion of the respondent, they are distressed 
only by their own fault; by turbulent pas- 
sions and unreasonable desires ; by tyranny, 
which law has defeated, and by inalice, which 
virtue has surmounted. 

“This, Sir, (said he,) you are to turn in 
your mind, and make the best use of it you 
‘can in your speech.” 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said, “ Sir, 
he is 90 much afraid of being unnoticed, that 
he often talks merely lest you should forget 
that be is in the company.” Boswxric: 
4 Yes, he stands forwai Jouxsow : 
“True, Sir; but if a man is to stand for- 
ward, be should wish to do it not in an awk- 
ward posture, not in rags, not 20 as that he 
shall only be exposed ‘to ridicule.” Bos- 
wen: * For my I like very well to 
hearhonest Goldsmith talk away carelessly.” 
Jonson: “ Why it he should 


'y Yee, Sir; 
not like to hear hitaself™ 
On Tueslay, April 14, the decree of the 
Court of Session in the Schoolmaster’s cause 
ery loquentspench by Tord Massdeld, 
eloquent by 
who shewed himself an adept in school dis” 
cipline, but T thought was too rigorous 
wards my client. On the evening of the 
next day I mitpped with Dr. Jubnson, at the 
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‘rown and Anchor tavern in the Strand, in 
| company with Mr. Langton and his brother- 
| in-law, Binning. 1 repeated a sen- 
: tence of Lord Mansfield’s speech, of which, 
: by the aid of Mr. Longlands, the solicitor 
‘on the other side, who obligingly allowed 

me to compare his note with my own, I 
have a full copy: “My Lords, severity is 
not the way to govern either boys or men.” 
«Nay, (said Johnson,) it is the way to govern 
them. I know not whether it be the way 
to mend them.”” 

T talked of the recent expulsion of six stu- 
dents from the University of Oxford, who 
were Methodists, and would not desist from 
wublicly praying and exhorting, Jonwsox : 
‘Sir, that expulsion was extremely just 
and proper. What have they to do at a 
‘University, whoare not willing to be taught, 
but will presume to teacl ere is reli- 
rion to be learnt, but at a University? Sir, 

‘were examined, and found to be mighty 

it feblor Bosweit: “ But, was 














it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told 
they were good beings #” Jomxson: 1 
believe they might be good beings; but they 


were not fit to be in the University of Ox- 
ford. A cow ina very good animal in the 
field; but we turn her out of a garden.” 
rd Elibank used to repeat this as an illus- 
tration uncommonly hap} 
Desirous of cailing Johnson forth to talk, 
ani exercise his wit, though I should my- 
elf he the olject of ite f resolutely ren- 
tured to undertake the defence of convivial 
indulgence in wine, though he was not to- 
night in the most’ genial humour. After 
urging the commen plausible topics, Tat 
last had recourse tothe maxim, in vino veritar, 
aman who is weil warmed with wine will 
apeuk truth. Jonxson: “Why, Sir, that 
may be an argument for drinking. if you 
suppose men in general to be liam ut, 
Sir, I would not keep company with a fel- 
who lics a long as heis sober, ond whom 
you must make drunk hefore you can get a 
word of truth out of him.” 
Mr. Langton told us, he was aliaut to cs 
tablish a school upon his but it had 








been suggested to him, that it might have a 
tendency to make the peuple leve indus 
No, Sir. 





trious. Jouxsox: “ While learn. 
ing to read and wri stinction, the 
few who have that distinction may be the 
less inclined to work ; but when every boly 
learns to read and write, it is no longera dis- 
tinction. A man who basa laced waistcoat 
is too fine a man to work ; but if every bod: 
had laced wainteoats, we should have people 
working in laced waistcoats. There are no 
people whatever more industrious, none who 








¢ Mire. Plont, ln her **Anecdates," pu 261, bas given 
gp erroneoua sreount of this ncldewh, af cre 
So relate ft fromm recollection, naif she 
sat fire rene when the ft nat moe 
tual hee hy mee ‘She his represent 
Tersonallly, and the srue paint hus cceped ness 


Filta. ©.) 


work more, than our manufacturers; yet 
they have all learnt to read and write. Sir, 
you must not neglect doing a thing imme- 
iately good, from fear of remote evil;— 
from he of its being abused. A man who 
has candles may eit up too late, which he 
would not do if he had not candles; but no- 
body will deny that the art of making can- 
dlen by which light is continued to us be- 
yond the time that the sun gives us light, 
is avaluable art, and ought to be preserved.” 
Roswext: “ But, Sir, would it not be better 
to fullow nature ; and go to bed and rise just 
as nature gives us light or withholds it?” 
Jounson : “No, Sir; for then we should 
have no kind of equality in the partition of 
our time between sleeping and waking. It 
would be very different in different seasons 
and in different, leone a sore i, the 
northern parts of Scot! jaw little light 
Wihere ithe depth of winter!” eS 

We talked of Tacitus, and I hazarded an 
opinion, that with all his merit for penetra- 
tion, shrewdness of judgment, and terseness 
of expression, he was too compact, toomuch 
broken into hints, as it were, and therefore 
too difficult tobe understood. To my great 
vatisixction, Dr. Johnson sanctioned this 
opinion. “Tacitus, Six, seems tome rather 
to have made notes for an historical work, 
than to have written a history." 

‘At this time it appears from his “Prayers 
and Meditations,” that he had been more 
than commonly diligent in religious duties, 
yarticularly in reading the Holy Scriptures. 

't was Passion Week, that solemn season 
which the Christian world has appropriated 
to the commemoration of the mysteries of 
our redemption, and during which, what- 
ever embers of religion are in our breasts 
will be kindled into pious warmth. 

I paid him short visite both on Friday and 
Saturday, and seeing his large folio Greek 
‘Testament before him, beheld him with a 
reverential awe, and would not intrude u| 
his lime, While he was thus employed to 
such wurpose, and while his friends in 
their Intercourse with him constantly found 
a vigorous intellect anda lively imagination, 
it if melancholy to read in his private re- 
gister, “My mind is unsettled and my me- 
mory confused. I have of late tumed my 
thoughts with o rer earnestness 
upon past incidents. { have yet got no com- 
mand over my thoughts ; an unpleasing in- 
chlent is almost certain to hinder my rest." 
What philosophic heroism was it in him tos 
pear with such manly fortitude to the w 
while he was inwardly 20 distressed! We 
may surely believe that the mysterious prin- 
ciple of being “made perfoct through eulfer- 

© [tbs remarkable t] 
ome 

eect of Langwapes voli BU cake 


ine, 
Lan sedi 
Pe Bryans eaNieliioos. pbk 
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ing.” was to be exemplified in him. 
"Gn Sunday, Aprilid, being Easter-day, 


General Paol!’and I paid him a visit before 
dinner, We aed ofthe notion that bind 
can distinguish colours by the touch. 


tions his having attempted to do it, but that 


he found he was aiming at an impossibility ; 
that to be mare a difference in the surface 
makes the difference of colours; but that 
difference is so fine, that it is not sensible to 
the touch. The General mentioned ji 
jlers and fraudulent gamesters, who 
frow cards by the tou . Dr. Johnson maid, 
“the cards used by such persons must be 
less than ours commonly are.” 
'e talked of sounds. The 


ral said, 

there was no beauty in « simple sound, but 
only in an harmonious composition of sounds, 
I presumed to differ from this opinion, and 
e 


mentioned the soft and sweet sound of a fin 
woman’s voice. Jouxson: “No, Sir, 
serpent or a toad uttered it, you would think 
it ugly." Boswext : “So you would think, 
Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttered by 
one of those animals” Jouxson: “No, 
Sir, it would be admired. We have scen 
fine fiddlers, whom we liked as little ay 


vag) 
Gh the subject of taste in the 
arts, he ssid, that difference of taste was in 
truth, difference of skill. Boswext ; “ But, 
Sir, is there not a quality called taste, 
Hich consists merely ‘ia perception or in 
Hk ?"Forfntance we fl people der 
much as to what is the best sty eof English 
composition, Some think Swift's the best ; 
thers prefer a fuller and grander way of 
writiag” Jonxsow : © Sity vou must fret 
define what you mean by style, before you 
‘can judge who basa te fn style, and 
who has a bad. ‘he two classes of per- 
sons whom erate bay ir pec grag 
as to Rood and bac 1" th agree that 
‘Swift has a good neat style; but one loves 
aneat style, another loves a style of more 
wir. In like manner, one loves a 
in coat, another loves a laced coat ; but 
eel will deny that each is good in its 
cithe 
While I remained in London this spring, 
I was with himat several other a both 
by himself and in company. I dined with 
him one day at the Crown and Anchor ta- 
vem, in the Strand with Lord Eubank, 
Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vansittart of Ox. 
ford. “Without specifving each particular 
tay; L have preserved the Slowing memo. 
rable things. 


I the reflection in his preface 
to Shekspeareuguinat Garricy to wiom we 
cannot but =only the following passage : 
“T collated such copies as I could procure, 
and wished for more, but have not found 

‘ the collectors of these rarities very commu- 
jnicative." I told bim, that Garrick had 
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complained to me of it, and had vindicated 
himsel itby assuring me, that Johnson was 
made welcome to the full use of his collec 
tion, and that he left the key of it with « 
servant, with orders to have a fire and 
convenience for him, I found Johnson’ 
notion was, that Garrick wanted to be 
courted for them, and that, on the contrary, 
Garrick should have courted him, and sent 
him the plays of his own accord.” But, in- 
deed, oi the slovenly and care- 
leas taanner in wEich books were treated by 
Johnson, it could not be expected that 
searce and valuable editions should have 
been lent to him. 

Agentleman having to some ofthe usual 
arguments for drinking added this: “ You 
know, Sir, drinking drives away care, and 
makes us forget whatever is le. 
Would not you allow s man to drink for 
that reason ?" Jouxson: “ Yes, Sir, ifhe 
ea opreesed liking for Mr. Francis Os- 

ex] a for Mr. Francis 

borne't works, andvasked him what be 
thought of that writer. He answered, “ A 
conceited fellow. Were a man to write so 
now, the boys would throw stones at him.” 
He, however, did not alter my opinion of 
a favourite author, to whom I’ was first di- 

by his being quoted in “The Spec. 
tator," and in whom I have found much 
shrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed 
ina style somewhat quaint, which, how- 
ever, I do not dislike. His book has an air 
of originality. We figure to ourselves an 
ancient gentleroan talking to us. 

‘When one of his friends endeavoured to 
maintain that a country gentleman might 
contrive to pasa his life very agreeably, 
“Sir, (said be,) you cannot give me an in- 
stance of any man who is permitted to lay 
out his own time, contriving not to have 
tedious hours" ‘Tins observation, how- 
ever, is equally applicable to gentlemen who 
live in cities, and are of no profession. 

He said, “ there isno permanent national 
character; it varies according to circum. 
stances. Alexander the Great swept India: 
now the Turks sweep Greece.” 

A learned Gentleman who in the course 
of conversation wished to inform us of this 
simple fact, that the Counsel nee the cir- 
cuit at Shrewebury were much bitten by 
fleas, took, I suppose. seven or eight mi- 
nutes in relating it circumstantially. He 
in a plenitude of phrase told us, that 
‘rales of woollen cloth were lodged in 
town-hall ;—-that by reason of this, fleas 
nestled there in prodigious numbers; that 
the lodgings of Counsel were near the 
town. i and that those little animals 
mored from place to place with wonderful 

7. Johnson sat in great impatience 
hi tbe gentleman had finished his tedious 
narrative, and then burst out (playfully 
however,} “It is « pity, Bir, that you have 
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not seen a lion; for a flea has taken you 
such a time, that a lion must have served 
you a twelvemonth."*, 

He would not allow Scotland to derive 
any credit from Lurd Mansfield: for be 
was educated in England. “ Much (said 
be) may be made of a Scotchman, if he be 

young.” 

‘Talking of a modern historian and a mo- 
dern moralist, he said, “ There is more 
thought in the moralist than in the histo~ 
rian, There is but a shallow stream of 

in history.” Bosweit: “But 
surely, Sir, an historian has reflection.” 
Jouxson: “ Why, yes, Sir; and so hase 
tat when she catches'a moue kitten, 
But she ite like +; nei- 
ther can 

He said, “Iam very unwilling to read 
the manuscripts of authors, and give them 
my opinion. If the authors who apply to 
me have money, J bid them boldly print 
without a namie; if they have written in 
order to get nioney, I fell them to go to 
the booksellers and make the best bargain 
they can.” Boswern: “ But, Sir, if a 
bookseller should bring: you a. manuscript 
to look at.” Jonxson: “Why, Sir, I 
would desire the bookseller to take it away." 

I mentioned a friend of mine who 
resided long in Spain, and was unwilling to 
return to Britain, Jonxsow : “Sir, he is 
attached to some woman.” Bosweru: “I 
rather betieve, Sir, it is the fine climate 
sthich keeps him there.” Jonxsox: Nay, 
Sir, how can vou talk so? What is climate 
to ‘happiness? place me in the heart of 
Asia, should I not be exiled ? What pro- 
Portion does climate bear to the complex 
system of human Life A You may advise 
me to go to live at Bologne to eat sausages, 
‘The stusagea there are the best in the 
world ; they lose much by being carried.” 




















‘On Saturday, May 9, Mr. Dempster and 
Thad agreed to dine by ourselves at the 
British Coffee-house. Johnson, on whom 


I happened to call in the morning, said, he 
would join us, igre he ea we spent 
a very agreeable day, though E recollect 
but little of what passed. ee 

He said, “ Walpole was a minister given 
by the king to the people: Pitt was a mi- 
nister given by the people to the King,— 
as an adjunct.” 

“The misfortune of Goldsmith in con. 
versation is this: he goes on without kno 
ing how he is to get off. genius 
great, but his knowledge is small. "As they 
say ofa generous man, it 8 a pity he is not 
rich, we may say of Goldsmith it iss pity 
he is not knowing. He would not keep hin 
knowledge to himself.” 








© Mire. Plossl, $o whom I told this anecdote, has re- 
ated 1¢ as if the genticenan had given "the wetwrat Ase 
fury Of the mouse.” Anecdotes, p 191. 
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Before leaving Landon this year, T con- 
aulted him upon a question purely of Scotch 
law. It was held of old, and continued for 
2 long period, to be an established princi 
in thitlaw, that whoever interm 

te crn m Gf legal authority 

e int ion 0! aut ity 

against emabecziement should be’ 
to pay all the debts’ of the deceased, aa 
having been guilty of what was techuically 
called vicious intromission. “The Court of 
Session had gradually relaxed the strictness 
of this prinelple, where the interference 
proved had been inconsiderable. In acase® 
which came before that Court the preceding 
winter, T bad laboured to the 
Judge to retura to the ancient law. It was 


my own sincere opinion, that th to 
here taits bul T had exhausted al ory 
powers of ressoning in vain. Johnson 
thought as I did; and in order to assist me 
in my application to the Court for a revi- 
tion and alteration of the judgement, he 
dictated to me the following argument : 
“ This, we are told, isa law which has its 
fon valy fom the Jong practice of the 
art : an , therefore, sl 
or modified as the Court shall think proper. 
* Concerning the power of the Court to 
make or to suspend a law, we have no in- 
tention to inquire. It is sufficient for our 


with 
without 
to 


purpose that every just law is dictated by for, injury 


reason ; and that the practice of every 
Court is regulated by equity. It is 
quality of reason to he invariable and con- 
stant; and of equity, to give to one man 
what, in the same case, is given to another. 
‘The advantage which bumanity derives 
from law is this: that the law gives ev 
man a rule of ection, and prescribes 

of conduct which shall entitle him to the 
support and protection of society, ‘That 
the law may be a rule of action, it is neces. 
sary that it be known ; it is necessary that 
it be permanent and stable. The law is the 
measure“of civil right : but if the measure 
le changeable, the extent of the thing mea- 
sured never can be settled. 

“ To permit a law to be modified at dis- 
cretion, is to leave the community without 
Jaw. It is to withdraw the direction of that 
public wisdom, by which the deficiencies of 
pie understanding are to be supplied. 

tt in to suffer the rash and ignorant to act 
at, discretion, and then to depend for the 
legality of that action on the sentence of 
the Judge. He that is thus governed, lives 
not by law, but by opinions not by a cer- 
tala rule to which he can apply his inten- 
tion before he acta, but by an uncertain and 





variable opinion, which he oan never know 
but after he has committed the act on which 
that opinion shall be passed. He lives by 
a law {if a law it be) which be can never 


 Wilhon agsinet Smith and Armour. 
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iple, misera est subi jus est ant 
tem aut If Entromission be 
and that point be unset ‘and conse- 


and, by consequence, are furs ‘noognite 
tai the renult ton be ho outer that oes 
servitus, an uncertainty concerning theevent 
of action, a servile dependence on private 


jon. 
“ Tt may be urged, and with great plausi- 
biltys tad Ghee Sant be Entrocsacos with- 
out fraud; which, however true, will by 20 
means justify an occasional and acbitrery 
relaxation of the law. |The end of law 
protection, as well as vengeance. Indeed, 
‘Vengeance is never used but to strengthen 
protection. That society only is w 
verned, where life is freed from danger 
from suspicion ; where possession is so ahel- 
tered by salutary prohibitions, that viola 
tion is prevented more frequently than 
punished ‘Such a prohibition was this, 
while it operated with its original force. 
‘The creditor of the deceased was not only 
without loss, but without fear. He waa 
not to seek a remedy for an injury suffered : 
a was warded off. 

As the law bas been sometimes adminis- 
tered, it lays us pen to wounds, because it, 
ta hnagined, to have the power of healiny 
To punish fraud when it is detected, is 
Proper art of vindictive justice; but to 
prevent frauds, and make punishment un- 
Becessary, is the great employment of legis~ 
lative wisdom. “To permit Intromission, 
and to punish fraud, is to make law no bet- 
ter than a pitfall To tread upon the brink 
is safe; but to come a ste is de. 
struction. But, surely, it is better to en- 
clove the gulf, and hinder all ‘cess, than 

encouraging us to advance ali en- 
the us afterwards « little farther, and let 
us perceive our folly only by our destruc. 


‘+ ‘As law supplies the weak with adventi- 
tious strength, it likewise enlightens the 
t with’ extrinsic understanding. 





sw teaches us to know when we commit 
injury, and when we suffer it. It fixes eer- 
tain marks upon actions, by which we are 
admonished to do or to forbear them. Qui 
sibi bene temperat in licitis, says one of the 
fathers, nunquam cadet in iota. He who 
never intromits at ell, will never intromit 
with fraudulent intentions. 
“The relaxation of the law against vici- 
Sepresntel by a grat master of yuri 
ry 8 - 
dence,+ whose words tnave been Zhitited 


+ Lord Kames, ble ¢* Historical Law Tracts.” 
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with unnecessary pomp, and seem to be 
considered a3 irresistibly decisive. ‘The 


great moment of his authority makes it ne- 
cessary to examine his pomtion. * Some 
ee go, (says he,) before the ferocity of 

e inhabitants of this part of the islands 
was subdued, the utmost severity of the 
civil law was pecessary, to restrain indivi- 
duals from plundering each other. ‘Thus, 
the man: who int dled irregularly with 
the moveables of person deceased, was 


bh mova! to all the debts of the deceased 
without limitation. This makes a branch 
of the law of Scotland, known by the name 
of vicious intromission: and so rigidly was 
this regulation applied in our Courts of 
Law, that the most trifling moveable ab- | 
stracted mala fide, subj ‘the intermed- 
dler to the foregoing consequences, which 
proved in many ‘instances a most rigorous 
punishment. But this severity was neces- 
eary, in order to subdue the undisciplined 
nature of our people. It is extremely re- 
markable, that in proportion to our im- 
pgrement in manners, this regulation has 
gradually softened, and applied by our 
wover 











Court with a sparing hand,’ 

1d myself under a necessity of ob- 
serving, that, this learned and judicious 
writer bas not accurately distinguished the 
deticiencles and demands of the different 
conditions of human life, which, from a de- 
gree of savageness and independence, in 
which all laws are vain, ‘Or may pass, 
by innumerable gradations, to a state of 
recii Lenignity, in which laws shall be 
no necessary. Men are first wild 
and unsocial, living each man to himself, 
taken from the wesk, and losing to the 
strong. In their first coalitions of society, 
much of i thi final sevagenens is pied 

gen ens, the product 

ral Confidence, there is yet vo thought— 
Men continue to prosecute their own ad- 
vantages by the nearest way; and the ut- 
most severity of the civil law is Recetsary 
to restrain individuals from plundering 
other. The restraints then n 7, Fe 
restraints from plunder, from acts of pub. 
lic violence, and undisgui bn pron 
ir ferocity of our ancestors, le Ahem 
nations, luced not fraud, bu' 
‘They had not yet learned to cheat, 2d at- 
tempted ovly ‘to rob. As manners grow 





ity, 
thie law was 


‘not against the violence of 
circumventions of deceit, that 
framed; and I sm afraid the increase of 
commerce, struggle for 
riches which commerce excites, gives us no 


and the incessant 
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prospect of an end speedily to be expected 
FFartifice and ffund. "It therefore scems to 
be no very conclusive reasoning, which con- 
nects thoge two propositions ;-—* the nation 
is become less ferocious, and therefore the 
laws sgainst fraud and covin shall be re- 
laxed. 


‘Whatever reason may have influenced 
the judges to a relaxation of the law, it waa 
not that the nation was grown less Berce ; 
and, I am afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that 
it is grown less fraudulent. 

“Since this law has been represented as 
rigorously and unressopably penal it seems 

i per to consider what are the con- 
ditions and quatities that make the justice 
or propriety of a penal law. 

“To make a penal law reasonable and 
just, two conditions are necessary, and two 
prover. It is necessary that the law should 

adequate to its end; that, if it be ob- 
served, it shall prevent the evil against 
which it is directed, It is, secondly, neces- 
sary that the end of the law be of such in 
portance, as to deserve the security 1 
penal sanction. The other conditions of a 
penal law, which though not absolutely ne~ 
cessary, are to a very nigh egree fit, are, 
that to the moral violation of the law there 
are many temptations, and that of the phy- 
sical observance there is great facility. 

“ All these conditions apparently concur 
to justify the law which we are now consi- 
dering. Its end is the security of property ; 
and property very often of great value. The 
method by which it effects the security is 
efficacious, cpus adit, fa is orginal 
Tigour, no gradations of injury; but keeps 
guilt and innocence apart, 8 distinct ard 

lite limitation. (e that intromits, is 
criminal ; he that intromits not, is innocent. 
Of the two secon considerations it can- 
not be denied that both are in our favour. 
‘The temptation to intromit is frequent aid 
strong ; so strong and so frequent, as to re- 
quire the utmost activity of justice, and vi- 
gre of caution, to withstand its preva- 
ice; and the method by which a man way 








entitle himeelf to legal intromission, is 50 
open and 20 facile, to neglect it is 
a. proof of freudulent intentions for why 


should = man omit to do (but for reasona 
he will not confess) that which he can 
do ao easly, apd that which he knows tobe 
required w? If temptation were 
Petal law might be deesed nnecess 
a on duty enjoined by the i vere 
omission, thou, 
ji fed, might Be ae 


con- But in the present case, neither equity nor 


compassion operate against it. A useful, a 
necessary law is ‘broken, aot only without s 
motive, but with all the induce- 


facility. 
return to my original oss 
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tion, that a law, to have its effects, must be 

ent and stable. It may be said, in 
the language of the schools, Zee non recipit 
majus of minus,—we may have alaw, or we 
may have no law, but we cannot have helf a 
law. We must either have a rule of action, 
or be permitted to act by discretion and by 
chance. Deviations from the law must be 
uniformly pe ed, or no man can be cer- 
tain Ene k mgr be safe. , 

Lod t from the rigour of the original 
institution this court’ has sometimes de- 
mabe cannot be di |. But, as it is evi- 

it that such deviations, as they make law 
uncertain, make life unsafe, I hope, that of 
jing from it there will now be an end; 
that the wisdom of our ancestors will be 
treated with due reverence; and that con- 
sistent and ateady decisions will furnish the 
people with a rule of action, and leave fraud 
and fraudulent intromissions no future hope: 
of impunity or escape.” 

‘With such comprehension of mind, and 
such clearness of penetration, did he thus 
‘treat a subject altogether new to him, with 
out any other preparation than my having 
stated to him the arguments whic! had been 
ued on each tde of the question. His in- 

ual powers appeared with peculiar 
lustre, ‘when tried inst those of a writer 
of such fame as Lord Kames, and that too, 
in his Lordship’s own department. 

masterly argument, after 

faced au conelided with some eenveceegof 
my own, and garnished with the usual for- 
mularies, was ‘actually printed and laid be- 


cess. My respected friend, 
however, one of that oa body, had 
sagacity enou; discover a more 
than ordinmy hand i the Petition. I told 
him Dr. Johnson had favoured me with his 
pen. His Lordship, with wonderful acumen, 
inted out exactly where his composition 
Rogan, and where it ended. But that I may 
do impartial justice, and conform to the 
great ruje of Courts, Sium cuigue sriduito, I 


‘ust odd, that theit Lordships in general 
though they were pleased to call this “a 
well-drawn paper,” preferred the former 
very inferior petition which I had written ; 
thus confirming the truth of an observation 
made to me by one of their number, in a 
merry mood : My dear Sir, give yourself no 
trouble in the composition of the papers 
present to us: for, indeed, it is casting 
pearls before #wine.” 

I renewed mj solicitations that Dr. John- 
son would this year accomplish his long-in- 
tended visit to Scotland. 

“10 JAMES BOSWELL, E50. 

Dean Sea, 

‘Tux regret bas not been little with which 
have missed a journey so ant with 
Pleasing expectations, as that in which I 
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could promise myself not only the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity, both rational and fanciful, 
but the delight of seeing those whom I love 
and esteem. ***¢**, But such has 
been the course of things, that I could not 
come; and such has been, I am afraid, the 
state of my body, that it would not well 
have scented my inclination. My body, 
think, grows better, and I my hopes 
ae tates to cay te vinty and take the 
my 0 visit, and take 
ramble. In te ean time, do. not omit 
any opportunity of keeping up a favourable 
opiniga of me in the minds of any of my 
friends. Beattie’s book is, I believe, every 
day more liked ; at least, I like it more, aa 
1 look more ey it, Met a0 

“Tam if you it by your 
cause, and Gon yet of opipions that our cuuse 
was good, and that the determination ought 
to have been in your favour. 
I think, had but his deserts. 

“ You promised to get me a little Pindar, 
you may add to it 2 Jittle Anacreon. 

“The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it 
will be a pleasure to hear that you employ 
upon the antiquities of the feudal establish. 
ment. ‘The whole system of ancient te- 
nures is gradually passing away; ani 
wh ta hive tie nd wledge of it preserved 

uate and complete. For such an in- 
stitution makes a very important part of the 
history of mankind. Do not forget a de- 
sign 0 worthy of @ scholar who studies the 
law of his country, and of a gentleman who 
may naturally be curious to know the con- 

i of his own ancestors. I am, 

Sir, yours with great 


Poor Hastie, 





affection, 
“ San. Jonmaox. 
“ Auguat SL, 1772" 


‘TO DR. JORNSON. 


4 Keatabvurgh, Dec. 25 1 
‘My Deas Sin, ee 


“1 was much disappointed that you did 
not come to Scotland last autumn. How- 
ever, I must own that you letter prevents 
me from complaining; not only because T 
am sensible that the state of your health 
waa but too good an excuse, but you 
write ina strain which shews that you have 

le views of the scheme, which we 
have so long 


' & Ycommunicated to Beattie whut youeakl 
of his book in your last letter to me. He 
writes to me thus: ‘You 





clvilities (the paternal 
aiesthns T eT edla rather aay) and the 
santas ctona T have bad'y a honour 
to recelve from him, will to me be  perpe- 
‘uel source Of plonmtce th the ricutlactiog 
* trum menor tye mii, dum opiitus hoe reget ertua'® 
yr hts, while the 
summer lasted, of being o! ta go lo 
London on some little business ; othetwise 
Yshould certeinly have troubled him with 
‘a letter several months and given some 
vent to my gratitude and admiration. This 
Tin to ‘as aoon'as I am ieft a little 
at leisure. Meantime, if you have occasion 
to write to him, I beg you will offer him 
my wort compliments, and as- 
sure him of the sincerity of my attachment 
and the warm! of my gratit 


“Lam, &. 
“James Boswert.” 


In 1774, his only publication was an edi- 
tion of his folio Dictionary, with additions 
and corrections; nor did “he, so far as is 
Xnown, furnish any productions of his fer- 
tile pen to any of his numerous friends 

poivenroee ex Hers a 
" Macbean’s “ Dic 


are ine 
Reine Bab high 
Teves by the public, and gone 
was this year re-put 
teevens, eng. & Stleman 
not Ze ‘devply skilled in ancient learnin 
and of Very extensive reading in 
Uiterature, especially expecially the early writers, but 
at the same time of acute discernment and 
taste. It is almost unnecessary to 
say, that by his great and valuable addi. 
tions to Dr. Johnson's work, he justly ob- 
tained considerable reputation s 
4" Diwtrwm tmperiiem cum Jove Car abet.” 





“tro JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 
“Daan Bia, 
“ T mave read your kind letter much more 
than the elegant Pindar which it accom. 
panied. I am always glad to find myself 
forgotten by’ 
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“I have heard of your masq 
eprom eg 
adioualy nor do I 


is printed from a copy w! 
torevives but having made no 
I was able to do vey Hite. 
Suites T have gxpuin 
an 
wcatsered vena s but the main fabric of 
the work remains as it was, I looked 
very little into it since I wrote it, and I 
think, I found it full as often better,.as 
worse, than I expected. 
cs Barettl and Davies have had a furious 
arrel 5 a quar. warrel, I think, irreconcileable, 
th hes a new comedy, which ia 
in the cage No name is yet 
given it. The chief diversion arises from 
a strat by wl t 


The Talogue quick and gay, and the | 
iS quick and gay, and the in- 
cidents are 80 peopered ared as or seem im- 


probable. 

“Tam sorry that you lost your cause of 
Intromission, hecause T I yet 7hink ti the ‘ar- 
guments on your side unanswerable. But 
You seem, 


» H think, to say that you 
} reputation even by fad vant vepe, 







tation you will d: if you keep Lord 
Auchinleck pres antag ea 
deavour to consolidate in your mind a firm 
and regular ss of law, instead of pick- 


ing w bourne al fragments. 1 
seems in toi] 
but I Bave been troubled foe many? weeks 
with a vexetious catarrh, which is some- 
times sufficiently distressful. I have not 
found any it effects from bleeding and 
Byres and am afraid, that I must expect 
from brighter days and softer air. 
Write tome now and then; and when- 
rer any good befils you, make haste to let 
tne know if, for no one will rejoice at it more 


Sour most bumble servant, 


“San. Jounsow. 
London, Feb, 98, 1773. 


tee deg tgs very high in the 





a former edition of my work wes 
Pasting through the press, T was unexp9ct- 
edly with « packet from 
from Mr. James Abercrombie, 
of that country, wha is pleased to 


ed oe ed morro terials but ot 


'# very long cine, 


Milat. 64.) 


honour me with very high praise of m: 
"Tite of Dr, Johnoon-” ‘Fo bave the fame 
of my illustrious friend, and hie faithful bi 

r» echoed from the New World is 
extremely flattering ; and my grateful ac. 
knowledgements shall be ‘xcrosa the 
Atlantic, Mr. Abercrombie has politely 
conferred on me a considerable additional 
obligation, by transmitting to me copies of 
two letters from Dr. Johnson to American 

tlemen. “ Glad) 


al ly, Siz, (says he,) vould 
we sent originals; but being gain 
tar ala deaf mee 


are considered by the passessors ine 
estimable value, that no possible considera- 
tion would induce them to part with them. 
Tneome future ubtetion of yours relative 
to that great an man, they may per- 
haps be thought worthy of insertion.” 


‘70 mn. me 

"Sim 

“Tuat in the hurry of a sudden depar- 
ture you should yet find leisure to consult 
my convenience, is a degree of kindness, 
and an instance of regard, not only beyond 
yy, claims, but above my expectation. 

‘ou are not mistaken in supposing that I 
act a high value on my American friends, 
and that you should confer » very valuable 

our upon me iving me ‘an oppor- 
tunity of keeping tyse in their mentory. 

“Thave taken the Uberty of trou! i 
you with a packet, to which I wish » 
and speedy conveyance, because I wish a 
safe and speedy voyage to im that conveys 
it. Tam, Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 


“ San. Jouxsox. 
“ London, Johnson's-court, 
Fleot-atreet, March 4, 1773." 


0 THE REVEREND UR. WHITE.T 
Sin, 


“Your kindness for your friends ac- 
commpanigs you across the Atlantic. It was 
long aince observed by Horace, that no ship 
on care behind ‘yee oare been at- 
tended in your v: er powers,— 
by benevolzuce and constancy ; and T hope 
care did not often shew her face in their 


company. 
“«T received the copy of Rasselas. The 
impression is not icent, but it flatters 
an author, because the printer seems to have 
expected that It’ we be scattered 

the people, Tie little book has been 





< ‘Ths gentleman, who now tn 
potuls character of GoosiGeraDle Giguiey, dexicod that his 
seen Dect White, tat tatsop of fhe Epixopal 
clans fu Peneeyiranis! ‘ils dive vial 10 Rage 
Seite Ir era aodhige oe te wat oe 
eit wish some the olltion of Reswcis, which Dre White 
faid Rim had beea printed in America, on 
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2 me to write such a thi 


received, snd is translated into Italian, 
French, German, and Dutch. It bas now 
ong honour more by en American edition. 
“I know not thst much has happened 
since your departure that can engage your 
curiosity. OF all public transactions the 
whole world is now informed by the news: 
papers. Opposition seems to despond ; an 
the dissenters, though they have taken ad- 
of unsettled times, and a - 
ment much enfeebled, vem not likely to 
any immunities. 
“ Dr. Goldemith has a new comedy in re- 
feqer predicts il svcseut “1 hope he will 
fete ill success. e 
bemistaken, I think %t deserves a very 


Kind pra ipod 

“y soon publish anew edition of my 
large Dictionary ; I have been 
to revise it, and have mended some faults, 
but added little to its usefulness. 

“No book has been published since your 
departure, of which much notice is taken, 
Faction only fils the town with pamphlets 

wer subjects are forgotten in the 
noise of discord. 9 

“ Thus have I written, only to tell you 
how little I have to tell. Of myself T'can 
only add, that having been afflicted many 
weeks with a very troublesome cough, I am 


now rec 

“I take the liberty which you give me of 
troubling you with a letter, of which you 
will please to All up the divecton. I am, 


“ Your most humble servant, 
é “Sam. Jonneon, 
‘London, Merch 4, 177" 


On Saturday, April 3, the day after my 
arrival in London this year, I went to his 
house late in the evetiing, and sat with 
‘Mrs. Williams till he came home. T found 
in the London Chronicle, Dr, Goldeith’s 
apology to the put ing Evans, 
bookseller, on account of a paragraph * ie a 
new publish ed by him, which Gold- 
mith thought impertinent to'bim end to @ 
lady of his acquaintance. ‘The ay was 
written so nauch in Dr. Johnson's manner, 
that both Mrs, Williams and T su it 
to be his; but when he came home, be soon 
undeceived us. When be said to Mrs. Wil- 


into your papery” I asked him if Dr. 
Goudamiel bed 'whitten it, with an sir thet 
made him see I euspected it was his, ¢ 
subscribed by Goldsmith. Jomwaow : « 
Dr. Goldsmith would ne more have asked 
as that for him, 
than he would have asked me to feed him 


» [Tbe offence given, was a long sbutive Jettes fn the 
‘ian, apd Goldeenicths Vindication m 
{had an Apoiogy may be Sound in Tite of tis 
Poet, jc his Miscellaneous Works, in4 ols, By, 
vp REI BY 





a or to doany thing elae that de- 
fated idaimbecity, ‘Tes much believe that 
he wrote it, as if T bad seen him do it. Sir, 
had he shown it toany one friend, he would 
not ‘allowed to publish it, He 
has, indeed, done it very well; but it is a 
foolish thing well done. I suppose he has 
been 80 much elated with the success of hia 
new comedy, that he has thought every 
thing that concerned him must be of im- 
portance to the public” Boswrrx: “I 
fancy, Sir, this is the firet time that he has 
been jin suchan adventure.” Jonx- 
son: “Why, Sir, I believe it is the first 
time he nas deat ¢ he may have bern beaten 
before. This, Sir, is a new plume to him.” 

‘mentioned Sir John Dairymple’s * Me- 
moirs of Great Britain and d,” and 
his discoveries to the prejudice of Lord 
Ruse! and Sydney. Jouxsom : 
w Why, Bir, every body who hed just no- 
tions of Government thought them rascals 
before. Et is well that all mankind now see 
them to be rascal.” Boswzcu: “ But, 
Sir, may not those discoveries be true with- 
out their being rascals.” Jouwson : “ Con- 

7 Sir, would any of them have been 

to have had it known that they in- 

with France ? Depend upon it. Sir, 
he who does what he is afraid should be 
known, ig rotten about him. 
‘This Dalrymple secms to be an honest fel- 
low; for be tells equally what makes against 
both sides, But nothing can be poorer than 
his mode of writing, it is the mere bouncing 
of a schoolboy: Great He!* but greater 
Se Cou page th bins in this crit 

could wot with bin in tl 

ir John D: 





EF 


cism 5 for though, Sir "3 
atyle is not regularly formed in any respect, 
and one cannot help «milmg sometimes at 
fring t pelted wivscy, and much of 
writing a vivacity, and mm a 
gentletasely spin is 
"At Mr. Thrale’s in the evening, he re- 
peated Mural pares denmation 
action in public speaking. “ Action 
in have no effet uper reseuible minds. 
2 may augment noise, bat aves exo coe 
argument. ua 8} toa dog, you 
‘use sctlon; you held up you hand’ thus, 
because he is a brute ; and in proportion ss 
men are ‘brutes,'action will 
have the less influence upen them.” Mas. 
Tnastzs “ What then, Bir, becomes of 
Demosthenes’s saying ?~‘ Action, action, 
action {' Jomwsow:  “ Demosthenes, Ma- 
dam, spoke so an asscmbly of brutes; to & 


Darbarvus 

ae tee Sh inary, that he should 
1y power action 

human nature, when it is by inna 

amerable facts in all stages of society. Rea- 

qos eens ee 
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sonable beings are not solely reasonable. 
‘They fave Hncles which may be pleased, 


passions which may be roused. 

‘Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Joha- 
eon remarked, that almost all of that cele- 
brated nobleman’s witty sayings were puns. 
He, however, allowed the merit of good 
wit to bie Li ‘saaying of Lord T'yraw- 
ley and himself when both very old and 
2: “ Tyrawley and I have dead 
these two years; but we don't choose to 
bave it known. ‘ 

‘He talked with an approbation of an in- 

edition of the “The Spectator,” 
with notes ; two volumes of which had been 
by a gentleman eminent in the 
i world, and the materials which he 
had collected ‘for the remainder had been 
transferred to another hand. He observed. 
that all works which describe manners, re- 
uire notes in sixty or seventy years, or 
+ and told us, be had comminicated all 
he knew that could throw light upon “ ‘The 
“He said, “ Addison had made 
his Sir Andrew Freeport a true Whig, 
ing against giving charity to 
throwing out other such ungracious 
sentiments ; Ext that he had thought better, 
and made ameniis by making him found a 
hospital for decayed farmers.” He called 
for the volume of “The Spectator,” in 
which that account is contained, and read it 
aloud to us. He read 80 well, that every 
thing acquired additional weight and grace 
from his utterance. 

‘The conversation having turned on mo- 
one Eaving’pruged their sempliciyy Be 
one having praised their simplicity, 
treated them with that ridicule which he 
always displayed when that subject was 
mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing Scripture 
phrases into secular discourse. This seemed 
to me a.question of some difficulty. A Seri 
ture expression may be used, like a highly 

ical phrase, to produce an instantaneous 
impression ; and it may be done with. 

out being at all i proper. Yet Town there 
is danger, that applying the language of our 
book to ordinary subjects may tend 

to lessen our reverence fur it. If therefore 
it be introduced at all, it should be with 


ver; caution, 
Gah Tiuedayy April 8 T sat a good part 


of the evening with him, but he was very 
silent. He said, “Burnet’s + History of 
bis Own Times,’ is very entertaining. The 
style, indeed, is mere chit-chat Ido not 
that Burnet intentivnally lied ; but 

no 

















be was so much prejudiced, that he took 
pains to find out the truth. He was li 
man who resolves to regulate hia time by @ 
certain watch; but he will not inquire 
whether the watch is right or not.” 
‘Though he wes not disponed to talk, he 
was unwilling that 1 should leave him ; and 





Mat, 04.) 


when E looked at my watch, and told himit 
ras twelve o'clock, he cried, « What's that 
to you and me P” and ordered 

‘Mis. Williams that we were coming to drink 
tea with her, which we did. It was settled 
that we should go to church next 


day. 
a the Oth of April, being Good Friday, 
1 breakfasted with bim on tea and cross 
buna; Doctor Levet, as Frank called him, 
making tea. He carried me with him to 
the church of St. Clement Danes, where he 
had his seat; and his behaviour was, as I 
had imagined to myself, solemnly devout. 
Inever the tremulous earnest- 
ness with which he pronounced the awful 
petition in the Litany: «In the hour of 

ath, and at the day of judgment, good 
Loup deliver us.” 

‘We went to church both in the morning 
and evening. In the interval between the 
two services we did not dine; but he read 
in the Greek New Testament, and I turned 








over several of his books. 
In Archbishop Laud’s Diary, Efound the 
ing passage, which I read to Dr. Joha- 
son: 


1693. Februery |, Sunday. {stood by 
the most illustrious Prince Charles, * at 
dinner. He was then very merry, and 
talked occasionally of many things with bis 
Attendants. Among other things, he sad, 
that if he were necessitated to take any par~ 
ticular profession of Life, he could not be a 
lawyer, adding his reasons : ‘I cannot (vaith 
he) defenda bad, nor yield in agood cause." 
Jounson : “ Bir, this is false Feasoning : 
because every cause has a bad side: and a 





lawyer is not overcome, though the cause 
which he has endeavoured to support be 
determined st him.” 





Goldsmith haa sxid to me 
a few days before, “As I take my shoes 
from the shoemaker, and my coat from the 
tailor, #0 I take my religion from the priest.” 
I regretted this loose way oftalking. Joux- 
sow: “Str, he knowsnothing ; he has made 
up his mind about nothing.” 

‘To my great surprise he asked me to dine 
with him on Easter-day. I never supposed 
that he had a dinner at his house; for I 
had not then heard of any one ofhis friends 
having been entertained at his table. He 
told me, “I generally have a meat-pie on 
Sunday’: it is baked at a public oven, which 
is yery properly allowed, because one man 
can attend it; and thus the advantage ie 
obtained ofnut keeping servants from church 
to dress dinners.” 


ing attended Divine Service st St. Paul's, 
I repaired to Dr. Johnson's. I had grati 
fied my curonity much in dining 

Jaques Roveszau, while he liv 











ith Sean 
red in the 
* Afterwards Charies 1. 
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wilds of Neufchstel: I had as grest a curio. 
sity to dine with Da. Samvzt Jounsom, in 
dusky recess of a court in Fleet-street, 
I speed we should scarcely have knives 
and forks, and only some strange, uncouth, 
illdrest dish: but I found every thing in 
ery good onder. | We hadno other company 
but Mra. Williams and s young woman 
whom I did not know. Asa dinner here 
was considered as a singular phenomenon, 
and es I was frequently Tverrogated on the 
tubject, my resder on irous 
to know our bill of fare.” Poste, T renem- 
ber, in allusion to Francis, the ‘negro, was 
willing to suppose that our repast was black 
broth. But the fact was, that we had a very 
good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and spinach, 
a veal pie, and a rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the author, he said, 
“ He is a very inquisitive and a very able 
man, and man of good religious principles, 
though I am afraid he has been deficient in 
practice. Campbell is radically rights and 
we may hope, that in time there will be good 

ice” 

He owned that he thought Hawkesworth 
was one of his imitators, but he did not think 
Goldsmith was. Goldsmith, he said, bad 
great merit. Bosweuu: “But Sir, he is 
much indebted to you for his getting 10 
high in the public timation.” Jouxaow: 
«Why, Sir, he has perhaps got sooner to it 
by his intimacy with me.” 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often exci- 
ted him to océasionsl competition, had a very 
Bigs regard for Johnson, which he had at 
this time expressed in the strongest manner 
in the ion of his Comedy, entitled, 
“ She Stoops to Conquer."* 

Johnson’ observed, that there were very 
few books printed in Scotland before the 
‘Union. He had seen a complete collection 
of them in the ion of the Hon. Arch- 
ibald Campbell, a non-juring bishop.+ I 
wish this collection bad bee Kept entive, 
‘Many of them are in the library of the Fa 
culty of Advocates at Edinburgh. I told 
Dr. Johnson that I had some intention to 
write the life of the learned and worthy 
Phere Laee He we sole 

pleasure in helping you to do honour 
him. But his farewel etter to the faculty 
of Advocates, when he resigned the office of 
their Librarian, should have been in Latin.” 

1 put a question to him upon a fact 
in common fe, which he did not answer, 
nor have I found any one else who could. 


this alight to you, T do 
ot mesa 40. Motley me ete 7" 
Toe that 1 


the 


‘the most 
pea 
ee 
‘** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” Sd edit. p. 371. 





ted him to communicate to 
of his early life. He said, 
have them all for two-pence. I 
hope you shall know a great deal more of me 
betore you write my Life.” He mentioned 
to me this day many circumstances, which I 
down when went home, and have in- 


wrote 
terwoven in the former of this narrative. 
Gold- 


Tuesday si be and Dr. 
ak rma on 


was 
iis was owing to luxury. Jous- 
first T doubt 


me the 
“You 


tow: “Sir, in the 
fact. I believe there areas many tall men 
in England now, as ever there were. But, 


secondly, supposing the stature of our peo- 
to be di i that is not owing to 
ple iminished, = Bot owing 


luxury; for, Sir, consider te 
a proportion of our can reach. 
Our saldiery, surely, are not luxurious, who 
Jive on cix-pence a day; and the same re- 
‘saark will apply to almost all the other class 
ea. Luxury, 00 far a3 it reaches the 

the race of 


tion was ever hurt by luxury ; for, as I said 
hefore, it can reach but to 2 very few. Tad. 
mit that the great increase of commerce and 
manufactures hurts the military spirit of 


4 because it luces competition 
Frtomet clee ial honours, 
com) 


ly being more used than the rest, he is in 

some deformed : but, Sir, that is not 

luxury. A tailorsita 3 but thatis 

jan luxury.” Gorvemars: aed, Cosoe, you're 

to the same ‘snother 

ee ae, Nay, Le fay that is 
‘Let us take 2 


ling 2 to Whi 54 the! 
rosa te-chapel, through, 
pose, the greatest series of shops in’ world, 


Red 
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the might live so agreeably, had 
Portions of landand note to 4 


any 
on ‘The very 
Sere shop ip Northanberled-bouse fot 
iT ” Jonson: “ Well, Sir: do 
‘we not know that a maid can in one atter- 
noon make pickles sufficient to servea whole 
family for » year? ney, that five pickle. 
shops can serve all the kingdom? Besides, 
Sir, there iv no barm done to any body by 
Ee ners of pickles, or the eating of pick- 
We hat ed bp the ladies 5 aad Geld 
ecith eung ‘ony scpitn’s ong in his co» 
medy, “She Stoopeto wer,” and a very 
EY one, to an irish tune which he had 
olga ope S 
Bulkeley, who pl not 
sing, it Wasleh outs He ahervards wrote 
it down for me, by which means it was pre- 
served, and now aj amongst bis poems. 
De. 3chioun, ta tle way home, stopped at 
my lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat with me, 
drinking tea a second time, till a late bour. 
T told him that ‘Mrp. Macaulay wid, abe 
wondered how he covid reconcile his politi. 
cal principles with his moral: his n of 
ii yoy bye subordination with wiehing 
to the happiness of all mankind, who 
their 
over 


HEE 





man. 
ality and 
in this 


they would become 

grows, Si, al woul be looera were Ut to 
fe it, woul were to 
work for all :—they woukl have no intellec- 
tual improvement. AN intellectual im- 





ly of Stuart, he said, 
seem that the family at present 


‘a on the throne has now established as good « 


right as the former family, by the long con- 
sent of the people; and that to disturb this 
right might be considered as culpable. At 
the same time I own, that it iva very diff. 
cult question, when considered with revpect 
to the house of Stuart. ‘To obli ea to 
take oaths as tothe disputedright, is wrong. 
I know not whether I could them : but 
‘Ido not blame those who do.” So conaci- 
entious and vo delicate was be upon this 
subject, which has occasioned so much cla» 





mour againet him. 
walking of law cases, he mai, “The Eng 
in we + only 

af hat has been anid hhen down 


and of that half, much is mistaken. Where. 
sa, in Scotland, the arguments on each side 


© The humours of Ballamagniry. 





Atal, 64.) 
are deliberately put in writing, to be con- 
sigered by the curt. R: ‘his collection 
eases upon subjects of importance, 
with the opinions of the Ji 

Be paiees cf judges upon them, 
‘On Thursday, April 15, I dined with him 
Riad kere Signor Martinclly of Florence, 
or ol . 
author ofa History of England in Italian’ 

Printed at London wise 
‘Allan Ramsay‘s ent Bhep- 
herd? in the Scottiah ‘as the best 
pastoral that had ever been written; not 
only abounding with beantiful raral im. 
agery, and just and pleasing sentiments, but 
a real picture of manners; and I of. 
to teach Dr. Johnson to understand 
it. “No, Sir, (said be), I won't learn it. 
‘You shall retain your superiority by my not 


knowing it.” 
"This brought on a question whether one 
man ia by another's acquiring an 


lessened 
equal degree of knowledge with him. Jobn- harm, when 


eon asserted the affirmative. I maint 
that the position might be true in those kinds 
of know}edge which produce wisdom, power, 
and force, 80 as to enable one man ‘to have 
the government of others; but that s man 
is not in any lessened by others 
knowing as well as he what ends in mere 
pleasure :—eating fine fruits, drinking deli- 
cious wines, ing exquisite poetry.” 
‘The General observed, that Martinelli 
was Whig. Joxxson : “IE am sorry for 
it, It shews the spirit of the times: “he is 
cbliged to temporise-” Boswex: I rather 
think, Sir, that Toryism prevails in this 
reign.” Jouxsox : “I know not why you 
ahould think so, Sir. You see your friend 
Lord Lyttelton, a nobleman, is obliged in 
ih - 


to write the most vulgar Whig- Ti 


ism.” 
Ban animated debate took place, whether 
Martinelll should continue be History of 
Englan present day. GoupssiTH: 
"To be sure be should." “Jouxsox: “No, 
Sir; he-would give great offence. 
would have to tel 
great what they do not wish told” Gorn” 
warn: “It may, necessary 
for autre tobe more cautious; but a f- 
teiguer who comes among, us without 
judice, may be considered aa holding 

of a Judge, and may spesk his mind 
iy.” outusow "Si, a foreigner, when 


Sir, 
& work from the press, 


both laudable 
man ta wish to live by his labours; but he that 
abould 


write so ashe may five b 
00 as be may be knocked on 
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would advise him to be at Calais befare be 
shes his history of the present 
who at ‘to a politi 
party in this country, is in the worst sta 
an + he ix looked upon as 
a mere int er. A native may do it 





are who tell 
‘a hundred political lies every day, and are 
not hart by it, Surely, then, one may Cell 
truth with safety.” Jomxeow: “ 
Sir, im the first plac 

dred lies has disarmed the force 


“And a very dull fellow.” Jouxaom: 
“ Why, no, Sin” 

told us, that for several 
he lived much with Charles Ti 


and that he ventured to tell him he wasa' 
er. Jonxsox : “Why, Sir, thus m 
can say upon the subject. One day he, 
a few more agreed to go and dine in 
country, and each of them was to bri 
i is fiage with him. 





28 
is only waiting to be whct that gentleman 


in 
‘We talked of the King’s coming to see 
Goldsmitt’s new play.——* wish he would,” 
said Goldamith, ‘aiing, however, with an 
affected indifference, “ Not that it would do 
niethe least good." Jonnsow: * Wellthen 
Sir, let us say it would do Aim good, (laugh- 
ing). No, Sir, thisaffectatlon will not pass: 
its mighty idle. Tn auch » state ag ours, 
who would not wish to please the Chief Ma- 
gistrate?”) GoupsmitH: “I do wish to 
Please him. I remember # line in Dryden, 
“And every post is the mooarch's friead,” 
tought tobe reversed.” Jounsow: “Nay, 
there are finer lines in Dryden on this su 
ject: 


Anlioccetehel wartoare sto 
General Paoli observed, that successful re- 














bels might. Manrixeuir: “Happy re- 
bellions." Gotsarra: “We have no 
such phrase.” Grxgrat Paour: “But 


bave you not the thing?” Gotpsmita: 
“Yes all our Aappy revolutions. They 
have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it, 
till we mend it by another Barry REVO: 
LuTiox."—I never before discovered that 
my friend Goldsmith had so much of the old 
iudice in him. 
neral Paoli, talking of Goldsmith's new 





play, said, “J/'a fait un compliment tree iron, 


jews & une ceriaine grande dame; mean- 

a Duchess of the first rank. 

expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith 
intended it in order that 1 might hear the 
truth himself It, perhaps, was not 
quite fair to endeavour to bring him to a 
confession, as he might not wish to avow po- 
sitively his taking part against the Court. 
lg at ly 
once reli is beautiful i: + 
"Monsieur Goldemith ext comme la mer, qua 
dette des perles et beaucoup Cautres 
‘choses, sans sex apperceooir.” GorbsurtH: 

\ Tres blen dit, et trés tégamanent.” 

A ‘was mentioned, who it was said 
could take down in short band the speeches 
in parliament with t exactness. 
Jomxson : “ Sir, it is impossible, I re- 
member one Angel, who came to me to 

it st or Dedication to a 





book upon short hand, and he professed to 
write 2s fast as any man could 9] In 
order to try him, F took down 

read while’ 3 


had proceeded but a very little way, when 
he begged T would desis, for be ood not 
follow 'me.” Hearing now for the first 
time of this Preface or Dedication, I said, 
“ What an expenee, Sir,.do you put us to 


inin i 5 
iene ‘books, to which you have writ- ! morality, 


or Dedications? Jonxsox:— 


“Why F have dedicated to the Royal Fa- ; guments are 
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‘mily all round; that is to say, to the laxt 
tion of the Royal Family.” Gorn. 
saTHi “ And perhaps, Sir, not one sett- 
tence of wit ina whole Dedication.” Jony- 
sox: “Perhaps not, Sir.” Bosweit: 
w ayiat then is the reason for applying toa 
particular person to do that wi any ong 
may do as well ” Jomsox: “ Why, Str, 
one man has greater readiness at doi 
tan ener ti: 
ae spoke of Afr. Harris, of Salisbury, a8 
‘a very learned man, and in particular 
an iste Grech - Jounsowe = T am 
not sure of that. His friends give him out 
as such, but I know not who of his friends 
are able to judge of it” Gorpsmcrm: 
“ He is what is much better: he is a wor- 
thy humane man.” Jonson : “Nay, Si, 

t is not to the purpose of our argument ; 
that will as ‘much prove that he can play 
pon the fiddle as well as Giardini, as 

it he ig an eminent Grecian." Gorn. 

he test musical performers 
have but small emoluments. Giardini, I 
am told, does not get above seven hundred 
ayear.” Jounsox: “That is indeed but 
little for a man to get, who does best that 
which so my endeavour to do, There ia 
nothing, I think, in which the power of 
art is shewn vo much asin playing on the 
fiddle. In all other things we can do some- 
thing at first. Any man will forge a bar of 
1, if you give him a hammer; not so 
well as a smith, but tolerably. A man will 
saw a piece of wood, and make # box, though 
aclumsy one; but give him a fiddle and a 
fiddle-stick, and he can do nothing.” 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me 
with Mrs. Williams, in Mr. Strahan's coach, 
and carried me out to dine with Mr. El 
phinston, at his Academy at Kensington 
‘A printer baying acquired a fortune sufi- 
cient to keep his coach, was 2 good topic for 
the credit of literature. irs. Williams 
said, that another printer, Mr. Hamilton, 
had not waited so long as Mr. Strahan, but 
had kept his coach several years sooner. 
Jounsox: “He was in the right. Life ia 
short. The sooner that a man begins to 

uy his wealth, the better. 

Elphinston talk 


that was much admired, and saked Dr. 
Johnson if he had read it. Jommsom: #1 
have looked intoit.” “ What, (said Elphin- 
ston.) have you not read it through ?”— 
fended at being thus pressed, 

to own his mode of 











and #0 obliged cursory 
reading, answered tartly, “No, Sir; do 
you read books through 9” 


He thia day again defended duelling, and 

Teoogit le moet old Gedina thet puke 
most soli 3 that 

lic war be allowed to be consistent with 

vate war must be equally so, 

Indeed, we may observe what strained ar- 
used to reconcile war with the 


Bilal. (4. | 
Christion religion. But, in my opinion, it 
is exceeding clear that duelling having bet- 


ter reasons for its barbarous violence, is 
more justifiable than war in which thou. 
sands go forth without any cause of per- 
sonal quarrel, and massacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April 21, I dined with 
him at Mr. Thrale'’s. A gentleman attack. 
ed Garrick for being vain. Jonwso: 
“No wonder, Sir, that he is vain; aman 
who is perpetually flattered in le 
that can be conceived. So many bellows 
have blown the fire, that one wonders he is 
not by this time become a cinder.” Bos- 
weit: “And such bellows too. Lord 








‘Mansfield with his cneeks like to burst: 
Jord Chatham like an olus. I have read 
such notes from them to him, as were 
Jonxson ¢ 
badly else 


enough 10 turn his head.” 
“'Lrue. When he whom every 
flatters, flatters me, Tt then am truly 
Mas. Trrate: “The sentiment is in Con- 

reve, I think.” Jouxsox; “Yes, Ma- 
dam, in * The Way of the World? 

“Af there’s delight in Jove, "tis when T see 

‘That beart which others bleed for, bleed for me? 

No, Sir, I should not be surprised th 
Garrick chained the ocean and lashed 














winds.” Boswetx: “ Should it not be, 
Sir, lashed the ocean and chained the 
winds Touxsow: “ No, Sir; recollect 





the original : 


crore amas rin ee 
Spaumn cotapedibus gui vinxerat Bxnnosigeum.’ 
‘This does very well, when both the winds 
and the sea are personified, and mentioned 
by their mythological names, as in Juvenal ; 
but when they are mentioned in plain lan- 
guage, the application of the epithets sug- 
gested by me is the most obvious; and ac- 
cordingly my friend himself, in his imitation 
of the passage which describes Kerxes, has 
«The waves he lashes, and eachaine the wind.” + 
‘The modes of living in diferent coun- 
tries, andthe various views with which men 
travel in quest of new scenes, having been 
talked of, a learned gentleman who 8 
considerable office in the law, expatiated on 
the happiness of a savage life; and men- 
tioned an instance of an officer who had 
actually lived for some time in the wilds of 
America, of whom, when in that state, be 
quuted this reflection with an air of admira- 
tion, as if it had been deeply philosophical : 
“ Here am I, frea and unrestrained, amidst 
the rude magnificence of Nature, with this 
Indian woman by my side, and this gun, 
with which can procure food when I want 
it: what more can be desired for human 
heppiness >” It did not require much saga- 





Sat. x, 100, 
t (Soalso Butter, Hudibms, P. TL cb vr. us 


“A Perea Bemperor whipt hia 
‘Tee nats nie tolhar Venu exe Gar") 
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city to foresee that such x sentiment would 
not be permitted to without due ani- 
madversion Jomxs0x i “Donot allow your. 
self, Sir, to be inn upon by such gross 
absurdity. It is ead aus Ris brutish. 
Ife bull could speak, he might as well 
exclaim,—Here am I with this cow and 
this grass; what being can enjoy greater. 
felicity 7" 
We talked of the melancholy end of a 
tieman who had destroyed himsel£— 
blared “It was owing’ to imaginary 





would soon have 
“Do you think, 
that all who commit suicide ‘are mad?” 
Jouxsox: “ Sir, they are often not univer- 
sally disordered in their intellects, but one 
passion presses so upon them, that they 
ield to it, and commit suicide, as 2 

ionate man will stab another.” He udded, 
“Vhaveoften thought. that after aman has 
taken the resolution to kill himself, it is not 
courage in him to do any thing, however 
desperate, because he has nothing to fear. 
Gotpsaiti: “Idon't see that? Jon 
sox: “ Nay, but my dear Sir, why should 
you not see what every one else sees ?"— 
Gorpsaurtu: “ It is for fear of somethin, 

that he has resolved to kill himself’: and 

will not that timid disposition restrain 
him?" Jonsson: ‘It does not signify 
that the fear of eomething made him ré- 
solve; itis upon the state of his mind, after 
the resolution is taken, that argue.” Sup- 
pose a man either from fear, or pride, or 
conscience, or whatever motive, hasresolvedt 
to kill himself; when once the resolution i 
taken, he has nothing to fear. He mi 
then go and take the, King of Prussia by 
the nose, at the head of his army. He 
cannot fear the rack, who is resolvell to kill 
himself. When Eustace Budgel was walk. 
ing down to the Thames, determined to 
drown himself, he might, if be pleased, 
without any apprehension of danger, have 
turned aside, and first set fire to St. James's 


‘On Tuesday, Apri] 27, Mr. Beauclerk and 
I called on him in the morning. As we 
walked up Johnson’s-court, 1 said, “I have 
4 veneration for this court ;” and was glad 
to find that Beaucierk had the same reve~ 
rential enthusiasm. We found him alone. 
We talked of Mr. Andrew Stuart's elegant 
and plausible Letters to Lord Mansfield: 
a of which bad been sent by the author 
to Dr. Johnson. Jonnsox: “ They have 
not ansvered the end. They have not been 
talked of; I have never of them. 
‘This is owing to their not being sold. Peo- 
ple seldom read a book which is given to 
them; and few are given. The way to 
Comet a is to sell it ut a low price. 

fo man will send to buy a thing that costs 
even sixpence, without an intention to read 

ze 
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Boswrr.: “ May it not be doubted, 

Sir, whether it be proper to publish letters, 

arraigning the ulsinmte on af 8 mn 
‘tank cause 1 SU hure 

tie nation "Jomnaon | 

not think it was wrong 

letter. If they are 


why not answer them ? 

no harm, if Mr. Douglas be indeed the son 
of Lady Jane he cannot be hurt: if he be 
not her son, and yet has the great estate of 
the family of Douglas, he may well submit 
to have * pamphlet t him by Andew 
Stuart. Sir, I think such a publication 
does a8 it does good to shew us the 
possibilities of human life. And, Sir, you 
will not say that the Douglas cause was & 
cause of easy deciaion, when it divided your 
Court as much as it could do, to be deter- 
minedat all. When your Judges are seven 
and seven, the casting vote of the Presi- 
dent must be given on one side or other ; 
no matter, for my argument, on which ; one 
or the other must be taken; as when I am 
to move, there is no matter which leg I 
move first. And then, it was otherwive 
determined here. No, Sir, 
determination of any question cannot be 


fe said, “Goldsmith should not be for 
ever attempting to shine in conversation : 
he has not temper for it, he is s0 much mor- 
tified when he fails, Sir,a game of jokes 
is coraposed partly of skill, ‘partly of chance; 
a man may be beat at times by one who 
not the tenth part of his wit. Now Gold- 
smith's putting himself against another, is | 
like a man 1a; a hun to one who can- 
not spare the hundred. It is not worth a 
man’s while. A man should not lay a hun- 
dred to one, unless he can easily spare it, 
though he has a hundred chances for him : 
‘he can get but a guinea, and be may lose 
a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state. 


ter, 

W isa very little addition to a man of his 

literary reputation: ifhe does not get the 
better, he is miserably vexed.” 

Johnson's own superlative powers of wit 

net him above any risk of such uneasiness. 

rick bad remarked to me of him, a few 


fut they will do 








Ga 
days before, “ Rabelais and all other wits 
are nothing compared with him. You may 
be diverted by them; but Johneon gives 
you a forcible bug, and shakes laughter out 
of you, whether you will or no.” 


amore dubious cellani 
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Goldsmith, however, was often very for- 
tunate in his witty coutesta, even when he 
entered the lists with Johneon himself. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was in company with them 


fone day, when Goldsmith said, that he 
‘he could write « good feble, nien- 
ioned the simplicity which that kind of 


introdh 
talkin character.“ For instance, (said he.) 





the fable of the little fishes, who saw birds 
fy over their and envying them, 
Retitoced uriies: ta be chan; Lo birds. 

akill, (continued he,) in making 
them talk like li ile be in- 





Taughing, Upon, which be smartly” pro- 
“Why, Dr. Johason, thie is not 20 
easy as you scem to think ; for if you were 
to make little fishes talk, they would talk, 
like wHaces. 

‘Johnson, though remarkable for his great 
variety of composition, never exercised his 
talents in fable, except we allow his beauti- 
fal tale published in Mre, Williams's Mis 





es to be of that species. I have, 
however, found among hig manuscript col 


lections the followi h uf one — 

“ Glow worm * lying in the garden saw a 
candle in a neighbouring plact.—and com- 
plained of the littlenese of his own light ;— 





‘another observed—wait a little ;—soon dark, 
-—have outlasted woaa (many) of these 





jaring lighte which are only’ brighter’ an 

Shey ent tornthing 
‘Thureday, April 20, 1 dined with 

him at General a where were 


r. Langton, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. J was very 
desirous to get Dr. Johnson absolutely 
fixed in his resolution to go with me to the 
Hebrides this year; and I told him that I 
had received a letter from Dr. Robertson 
the historian, upon the subject, with which 
he was much pleased, and now talked in 
such a manner of his Jong intended tour, 
that I was satisfied he meant to fulfil his 

ent. 

custom of eating dogs at Otaheite 
being mentioned, Goldsmith observed, that 











” Gowan : 
horrence in a 








“Ewes men Stee: 
ee say whore crane. ha ook 
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mals at the signs of massacre. If you put | 
a tub full of blood into a stable, the horses 
are ike to go mad.” Jouxsox: “1 doubt 
that” Gonpantn: “Nay, Sir, it is 0 
fact well authenticated.” Tunate: * You 
had better prove it before you put it into 

‘our book on natural history. You may do 
it in my stable if you will” Jonxsom: 
“Nay, Sir, I would not have him prove it. 
If he is content to take his i tion 
from others, he may get through his book 
with little trouble, and without much en- 
dangering his reputation. But if he makes 
exptriments for 49 comprehensive © book 
as his, 


there would be no end to them; his he 


erroneous assertions would then fall upon 
himeelfs and he might be blamed for not hav; 

/experimentsas toevery particular.” 
the chatecter of ‘Mallet having been tn- 








troduced, and spoken of by 
Goldsmith ; Jomwsox : “ Why, Sir, Mallet 
had talents enough to keep his Literary re- 
putation alive as long as he bimeself lived ; 
and that, let me tell you, is a good deal” 
Gornsmrrm: “ But I cannot agree that 
itwas so. His literary reputation was dead 
long before his natural death. I consider 
an author's literary reputation to be alive 


only while his name wil! insure a good price 
for'nis copy from the bookselles. Twill 
get you (to Johnson) a hundred guineas for 
any thing whatever that you shall write, if 
you put your name to it.” 
‘Dr. Goldemith’s new play, “ She St 
to Conquer,” being mentioned ; Jonwaow: 
I know of no comedy for many years 
has so much exhilarated an audience, that 
has answered so much the great end of co- 
medy making an audience merry.” 
Goldsmith having gaid, that Garrick’s 
compliment to the Queen,’ which he intro- 
fluced into the play of “The Chances,” 
which he had ‘altered and revised this year, 
was mean and gross flattery ;"—JoBNson : 
“Why, Sir, I would not write, I would not 
ive solemnly under my hand, « character 


yond what I thought really true; but a 
apecch on the stage, let it fatter ever 20 
extravagantly, ia formular. It has always 


been formular to flatter Kings and Queens ; 
to much #0, that even in ou chu ice 
wwe have ‘our most religious King,” used 
indiscriminately, whoever is King’ Nay, 
boca graciously pleased to gent? Ni 
to it." —No mo- 
dere Fate starve inn gro a that of 
ugustan age, where peror was 
dad a tomeannon, (sing into warmth.) 
ow ie it mean in a player—a showman, 
a fellow who exhibits Wiesel for a shilling, 
te flatter his Queen? ‘The attempt, in- 
deed, was dangerovs : forif it had missed, 
what became “of Gerrick, and whet be- 
tame of the Queen? As Si “William 
Temple says of a great general, it is ne- 
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not only that bis be form- 
SS ee Ss 
should be attended with success: Bix, it is 
right, at a time when the Royal Fenlly ia 
uot generally liked; to let it be seen that 
the people like at least one of them.” 
Josnus Reyxorps: “I do‘not perceive 
why the profession of a player should be 
despised ; for the great and ultimate end of 
all the employments of mankind is to pro- 
duce amusement. Garrick 


Sm 


ices more 
amusement than any body.” Boswex: 
“You say, Dr. Johneon, that Garrick exhi- 
bits hi ashilling.. In this 





maintain any nonsense or absurdity, if the 
case require it. Garrick refuses's play 
or a part which he doea not like: a lawyer 
never refuses.” Jouxsox: “ Why, Sir, 
what does this prove? only that a lawyer is 
worse. Boswell i e Jack in* The 
‘Tale ofa Tub,’ who, when he is puzzled by 
an argument, bangs himself, He thinks 
aale ll eut him jfown, bat rn Jet him hang,” 
vor! .) Six Josava REx- 
worps ee Mr. Boswell thinks, that the 
Frofesion of a lawyer being unquestionably 
ble, if he can shew the profession 
ofa player to be more honourable, he proves 
his ment.” 

On April 20, I dined with him 
‘a, where were Lord Carle- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some more 
members of the Lirerany Civ, whom 
he had obliglingly invited to meet me, as I 
‘was this evening to be ballotted for as can- 
didate for admission into that ‘ished 
society. Johnson hed done me the honour 
to me, and Beauclerk was very 
zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned; Joaxsow: 
Iv is amazing how little Goldsmith knows. 

He seldom comes where he is not more 
Ignorant thant any one cle.” fmm Jonnea 

erxorDs: “ Yet there is no man whote 
company is more liked.” Jonson. “'To be 
sure, Sir, When people find a man of the 
most di ished abilities as a writer, their 
inferior while be te with them, it must be 
highl: ing to them. at Gol 
mith conically says of hinnelf is very true, 
—he always gets the better when he argues 
lone; meaning, that he is master of a sub- 
ject in his stady, and can write well upon 
it; but when he comes into company, grows 
confused, and unable to talk. Take him as 
apoet, his ‘‘Iraveller’ is a very fine pe 
formance; ay, and 80 is his ‘ Deserted Vil- 

” were it not sometimes too much the 

of his © Traveller.’ “Whether, indeed, 
we take him asa poet,—as aconric writer,— 
or es an historian, he stands in the first 
clas.” Boswext: “An historian! My deat 
Sir, you surely will not rank his compila- 
tion of the Roman. History with the works 





of other historians of this age?” Jonnson: 
Why, who are him?” Bosweie: 
* ‘Robertsen—Lord Lyttelton.” 

(His antipathy to the Scotch 
beginning to rise,) “ I have not read Hume; 
bul, doubtless, Goldsmith's History is bet- 
ter than the veriiage of Robertson, or the 
foppery of Dalrymple.” Bosweux: “ Will 
younot admit the superiority of Robertyon, 
in whose History we find such tration— 





such painting?” Jouwsow: “Sir, you must 
consider bow that etration and that paint- 
ing are employed. It is not history, it is 


imagination. “He who describes what he 
never saw, draws from fancy. Robertsun 

ints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces in a 
Fistoryepiece : he imagines an heroic coun- 
Yenanve. You must look upon Robertson's 
work asa romance, and try it by that stand. 
ard. History it is not. “Besides, Sir, it is 
the great excellence of a writer to put into 
his Book a3 much at bis book will hold. 
Goldsmith has done this in his History. 
Now Robertson might bave put twice as 
much into his book. Robertson is like a 
man who has packed gold in woul: the wool 
takes up more ruom than the gold. No, 
Sir, { absays thought Robertson would be 
crushed by his own weight,—would be bu- 
ried under his own ornaments Goldsmith 
tells rou shortly all you want tu know: 
Robertson detains sou’ a great deal too long. 
No man will read Rebertson’s cumbrous 
detail a second time: hut Goldsmith's plain 
narrative will please again and again. I 
would say to Robertson what an old tutor of 
2 college said to one of his pupils: ‘Read 
over your compositions. and wherever you 
meet with a passage «hich you think is par 
ticularly fine, strike it out.” Goldsmith's 
abridgement is better than that of Lucius 
Florusor Eutropius; and I will venture to 
say, tbat if sou compare him with Vertot, 
in the same places of the Roman Histor 
you will find that he excels Vertot. Sir, 
he has the art of compiling, and of saying 
every thing he has to say ina pleasing man- 
ner, Heis now writi 




















T cannot dismiss the present topic with- 
out observing, that it is probable that Dr. 
Johnson, who owned that he often * talked 


fur victory,” rather urged plausible hjec- 
thane 4 Bo, Robestoon Sexctlent bisteetsl 
works in the ardour of contest, than ex; 
ted his real and. decided opinion for itis 
ot easy to suppose, that he should a0 widely 
dilfer from the rest of the literary work 

Jouxsox: “1 remember once being 
with Goldsmith in Westminster-abbey. 
‘While we surveyed the Poet's Corner, I 
said to him, 

* Forsitan et Bostrum nomen miscebitur istia."* 
© Ovid. de Art, Amand. £ fi, v.18 
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When we got to Temple-bar he stopped 
ate, pointed to the heads upon it, and slily 
whispered me, 

+ Forsitan et nostrum nomu talscebitur rerzs,’ "t 


Jonxsox praised John Bunyan highly. 
“ His * Pilgrim's Progress’ has great merit, 
both for invention, imagination, and the 
conduct of the story: and it has had the 
best evidence of its merit, the general and 
continued approbation of mankind. Few 
books, I believe, have had a more extensive 
sale. It ix remarkable, that it begins very 
much like the poem of Dante; yet there 
was no translation of Dante when Bunyan 
wrote. There is reavon to think that he 
hid read Spenser. 

‘A proposition which had been agitated, 
that monuments to eminent persons should, 
for the time to come, be erected in 
Paul's church as well as in Westminster- 
abbey, was mentiuned; and it was asked, 
who should be honoured by having bile mo- 
nument first erected there. Somebody sug- 

Pope. Jouxsow: “ Why, Sir, as 

‘ope was. a Roman Catholic, I would not 
have his to be first. I think Milton's ra- 
ther shoul! have the precedence.t 1 think 
more highly of him now than I did at 
twenty. "There is more thinking in him and 
in Batter, than in any of vur poets.” 

Some ofthe company expremed a wonder 
why the author of so excellent a bok as 
“The Whole Duty of Man” should conceal 
himselfg  Joussow: * There may be dif. 
ferent reasons assigned for this, any oue of 
which would be very sufficient. “He may 
have been a clergyman, and may have 
thought that, his religious counsels would 
have less weight when known to cume from 
a man whose profewsion was Theology. He 
may have been aman whose practice was 
not suitzble to his principles, so that hiv 
character might injure the effect of this book, 
Shieh be had written Jn wecanen uf peal, 
tence. Or he may have been anu of rigid 
selfdenial, so that he would have no rewurd 
for his pious labours white in this world, but 
refer it all to a future state." 

‘Vhe gentlemen went away to their club, 
and T was left at Beauclerk‘s till the fate of 
my election should be announced to me. 
sat in @ state of anxiety which even the 
charming conversation of Lady Di Beat 
clerk could not entirely dissipate. In a 
short time I received the agreeable intelli: 


















































4, in alluston to Dr, Johnson's supposed politloa! prin 
own, 


an 
‘ad his 
Sate nantes ielancs of is high admiration of 

frithutandlog’ hie fast sthorrence 
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gence that I was chosen. I hastened to 
the place of meeting, and was introduced to 
euch a society as can seldom be found. Mr. 
Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the 
firat: tine, and whose splendid talents had 
Joug made me ardently wish for his ac- 
intanes 5 Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, Dr. 
ldsmith, Mr. (afterwards, Sir William) 
Jones, and the company vith whom T 
jon my entrance, Johnson 
snd chai on whieh he eased 
as on a desk or pulpit, and with humorous 
formality gave me a Charge, pointing out 
the conduct expected from me as 2 good 
member of this club. 

Goldsmith produced some very absurd 
verses which had been publicly recited to 
an audience for money. Jonson : “I can 
match this nonsense. There was a poem 
called ‘Eugenio,’ which came out some years 
ago, and concludes thus: 

iStitel of ues of Sethian, of yoorcee 
Survey Kugeoss slew him Ser aed cere 
‘Then tink into yourselves, abd be bo more."® 
Nay, Dryden, in his poem on the Royal 
Secu bes these lines : 
ee en 
‘Anil gn the houas work securely pry.= ‘ 

‘Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great 
er for that species of wit, deigned to 
allow that there was one good pun in“ Me- 
nagiana” I think on the Word corp 

‘uch pleasant conversation passed, which 


Dy. Johnson's memory here was not perfectly ac. 
curate? Eugenio” does not conclude thus.” There are 
‘ight more lines afer the lat of chose quoted by hin 
‘and the pamage which he meant to recite i as st 


Say nom) ye Guttering, poor, assum 
Stark full of prile, of fu 
here's the wretch, 








etves, 












ares confront his 
Behold Eugento, view him o'er and oer, 
‘Then sink into yourselves, aut be no More.” 






ri ut, at Wrexham, in Den- 
re, seon after its publication, viz I7th May, 
Perear hl n tscat de that apeaes by Sats 
Wesustinet trehonre aad hee thew So Nb and ee 
can sa Pe got ends Sh al ead 
areal Somlng’ te ton or we weit mac 
Fotearce & We'Care, htt cn 
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Johnson relished with great good humour. 
But his conversation alone, or what led to 
it,or was interwoven with it, is the business 
of this work. 

On Saturday, Mey I, we dined by our- 
selves at our old rendezvous, the Mitre 
tavern. He wns placid, but net much dis 
axe ‘to talk. le observed, that “The 

irish soix better with the English than the 


Scotch do; their age aren, 19 
English ; asa wi 1 suc 
very well aa players, which Scotchman Go 


not. Then, Sir, they have not thet extreme 
nationality which we find in the Scotch. L 
will do you, Boswell, the justice to say, that 
you are the most unscottified of your country- 
men. You are almost the only instance of 
Scotchman that I have known, who did not 
al every other sentence bring in some other 


‘We drank tea with Mra Williams. I in. 
troduced a question which has been much 
ritated ia be ‘Church of Scotland, whether 
claim -patrons to it ministers 

to parishes be well founded and suppor: "9 
it to be well founded, whether it ought to be 
ised without the concurrence of the 
That Church is com; of a 
judicatures: a Presbytery,-—a 
Synod, and, finally, 2 General Assembly ; 
before all of which, this matter may be con- 
tended: and in some cases the Presbytery 
having refused to induct or seftle, us’ they 
call i, the person presented by the patron, 
it has been found necessary to appeal to 
the General Assembly. He said, Y might 
‘see the subject well treated in the “ Defence 
of Ploralities;" and although he thought 
that a patron should exercise his right with 
tenderness to the inclinations of the people 
of a parish, he was very clear as to his right. 
“Then supposing the question to be pleaded 





fore the General Assembly, he dictated 
to me what follows : 

“Acatxst the right of patrons is com- 
monly opposed, by the inferior judicatures, 
the of conscience. Their conscience 
tells them, that the people ought to choose 
their pastor; their conscience tells them, 
that they ought not to impose upon a con- 
gregation a minister ungrateful and unac- 
ceptable to his auditors. Conscience is 
nothing more than a conviction felt by our 
selves of something to be done, or something 
to be avoided; and, in questions of simple, 

lexed morality. conscience is very 


fterives, often a guide that be trusted. But 
Hos Refore ofacience can determine, 





of the posed ta be com 
juestion is suy to be com 
Gown? tn questoes of law, or of fee, 
conscience is very often confounded with 


sinc No man’s conscience can tell him 
Se the right 


of another man; they must be 
known by rational investigation or historical 
inguiry. Opinion, which he that holds it 


may call his conscience, may teach some 


a 


men that religion would be pro 
quiet reserved, by granting to Protege ie pee 


universally the 

But it i oe very ill Tatoresed fret that 

violates the rights of one man, for the con- 

venience of another. cannot be 

Kent it pope Se ‘ud it was never yet 
id that a po} election was very 


Mathai junice would be violated by trans. 
aoa the right gut of patronage, 
is apparent to all who know when: 
right had its bo hoge ee en ‘patron- 

‘was not at aprivilege fora by power 
Sim “unresiating pov Tt is oot an 
authority at first in times of 
rie and establi 





It is a right Tey eck chased by the first 

pomensorss and justly inherited by these 

that succeeded tl When Christianity 

was established in this island, a eg 

of public worship was 

worship requires pa place “i 

the proprit of lands, as they 

converted, built churches for their hnilies 

and their vassals. aa the maintenance of 
ministera, they settled @ certain portion of 


them. 


their Janda; and setae through which 
each minister was required to extend his 
care, was, by that a cecstption, consti- 
tuted ‘This a ition 90, 





i fice, to 
any man capable the boly of- 
The people di at cone him be 
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Crown toe ph Ae light Dada the lands, 
were forfeited all it to 
shana Nene aby the sae wer bat rants 
rights also are grant 

in te ptr ls et the po 

but is either retained by the Crown, or, 

ibtt to the poople is the same thi thing, is by 
the Crown ay. Levit change hands 





by him that 
receives it = the same ae it was 
conveyed, It may, indeed, our pon 
sessions, be forcibly seized or “fraudulently 
obtained. But no injury is ail] done to the 


people; for what they never had, they have 

never lost. Caius may ueurp the right of 
‘Titius, but neither Caos nor ‘Titius injure 
the people; and no man's conscience, how- 
ever tender or however active, can prompt 
him to restore what may be proved to have 


Taiiak comet be proved: 
cannot: at a 
Hpk cannot be proved a pops 
desires are not the measure of ows. It 
were to be desired that power should be only 
in the hands of the merciful, and richea it 
the possession of the generous; but the ithe ay 
must leave both riches and power where it 
finds them: and must often lenve riches 
with the covetous, and power with the cruel. 





Convenience may be a rule in Little 
where no other rule has been established. 
But as the great end of government is to 


every man his own, no inconvenience 

than that of making right uncer 
Nor is any man more an enemy to 
peace, thea he who fills weak bends 
claims, and breake the series 
sation, by inciting the lower 
she ot mankind to upon the 


earl Ming ral par it of 
chased, ma; 
originally put y 


t it in now 
1 hand of al at least as 


pose mankind actuated by in 
patton in more Hikelyto ocean, 
he ‘will suffer more ey, Choosing 


wrong. By the deficiencies 
or by bis “oes he's egualy ofeuled Wi 
rest of the congregation; but he will 
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a judge than others; and is more likely to; acknowledged superior. He bears only his 
inquire minutely and diligently before he ‘ little share of a general evil, and suffers in 

fives a tation, than one of the paro- common with the whole perish: but when 
SSislrabblo; whe can pivenothing butevote. the coutest ta between Gquals, the defect 
Tt may be urged, that ‘the parish has meny aggravations: and he thet is de- 
might not choose better they feated by his next neighbour, is seldom sa- 
would at least choose ministers whom they tisfied without some revenge: and it is hard 
like better, and who would therefore to say what bitterness of mmaligtity would 
with greater efficacy. That iguoramee and prevail in a pariah where these elections 
perverseneas should always obtain what they should happen to be frequent, and the en- 
ike, was never considered as the end of go- mity of opposition be re-kindled be- 
vernment; of which it is the great and Farvit bad cooled” 
standing benefit, that the wise see for the ‘Though I present to my readers Dr. 
simple, and the regular act for the capricious. Johnson's masterly thoughts on the subject, 
But that this argument supposes the people I think it proper to that, notwith- 
capable of judging, and resolute to act ac- standing I am myself a lsy-patron, I do not 
cording to’ their Judgments, though entirely subscri 
this be sufficiently absurd, it is not all its On 
absurdity. Tt suj Rot only wisdom, him st Mr. 
but unanimity in those, who upon no other we were alone, ] 
occasions are unanimous or wise. If by could to 
some strange concurrence all the voices of'a divarced 
parish should unite in the cholce of any ment, I said, that, 
single man, though I could not charge the had behaved brutal] 
patron with injustice for presenting a mi. could not continue 
nister, I censure him as unkind and having her deli 


and injudicious. But, it is evident, that as affection for him w: 
in all otbee perils elections there will be the essence of cor 
contrariety jdgment and acrimony of there remained " 
passion. ‘a /parish upon every vacancy would civil obligation: that she was in 
reak into factions, and the contest for the of lif ties 
choice of a minister would set neighbours at 
variance, and bring discord into families. the 
‘The minister wi be taught all the arts 
of s candidate, would flatter some, and bribe 
others; and the electors, as in all other 
cases, would call for holidays and ele, and 
break the heads of each other during the coul 
fellty of the canvass. The time must, finished 
iowever, come at last, when one of tbe fac- 
tions must prevail, and one of the ministers 
t possession of the church. On what terms 
loes he enter upon his ministry but those of an end on’t.” * 
entity with haff bis perish? ‘By what pru- He described the father of one of his 
dence or what diligence can he bope to.con. friends thus: “Sir, he was so exuberant a 
ciliate the affections of that party by whose talker at public meetings, that the gentle- 
defeat he bas obtained his living? Every men of his county were afraid of him. No 
man who voted against him will enter the business could be done for hia declamation. 
church with hanging head and downcast He did not give me full credit when I 
eyes, afraid to encounter that neighbour by | mentioned that bad carried on short con- 





prospered by the opposition; and as he will I could not make them understandme. No 
never see Him but with pain, he will never man was more incredulous as to particular 
see him but with hatred. Of. minister facts, which were at all extraordinary: and 
ted by the patron, the parish has sel therefore no man wes more scrupulously in- 

‘any thing worse to say than that they quisitive, in order to discover the truth. 
donot know hi. Of a minister ‘by I dined with him this day at the house of 
2 popular contest, all those who do not fa- my friends, Messieurs Edward and Charles 
Tout iy have Seraed op in their boas iy) Hache in the inns 
reasons jection. were present, their elder brother, Mr. > 
ee is excited principally by peli The of Bedfordshire, Dr_Goldsmith, Mr. Lang- 
Pride of a common man in'very littl egas- ton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend Dr. Mayo, & 
perated by the supposed usurpation of an dissenting minister, the Reverend Mr. Top- 
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tedy, and my friend the Heverend Mr. 
Temple. ae 

‘Hawkesworth’s compilation of the 
to the South Sea being mentioned ;—Joux- 
sow: # Sir, if you talk of it as a subject of 
commerce, it will be gainful; if as a book 
that is to increase human knowledge, 1 be- 
lieve there will not be much of that. 
Hawkesworth can tell only what the voy- 
agers have (old him; and they have found 
very little, only one new animal, I think. 
Boswer.: “But many insects, Sir.” Jonw- 
aux: * Why, Sir, as to insects, Hay reckons 
of British insects twenty thousand species. 
They might have stayed at home and dis- 
covered enough in that way.” 

‘Talking of birds, 1 mentioned Mr. Daines 
Barrington's ingenious Essay against the 
receired notion of their migration. Jouw- 
sox: “I think we have as good evidence 
for the migratiun of woodvucks as can be de- 
sired. We find they disappear at a certain 
time of the year, and appear again at a cer- 
tain time of the year; and some of them, 
when weary in their flight, have been known, 
to alight on the rigging of ships far out at 
sea.” One of the company observed, that 
there had been instances of some of them 
found in suminer in Essex. Josrxso: 
“ Sir, that strengthens our argument. | Es 
ceplio protut regulan, Some being found 
sliews, that, if ail remained, many would be 
found. A few sick or lame ones may he 
found.” Gopsmits: “Chere is a partial 
migration of the swallows; the stronger ones 
niigrate, the uthers do not.” 

SWELL: “¥ ain well assured that the 

le of Otaheite who have the bread tree, 
the fruit of which serves them for bread, 
laughed heartily when they were informed 
of the tedious process necessary with us to 
have bread;. sloughing sowing harrowing, 
reaping, ing, grinding, baking.” JoaNn- 
son: * Why, Sir, all ignorant savages will 
laugh when they are toid of the advantages 
of civilized life. Were you to tell men who 
live without houses, how we pile brick upon 
brick, and rafter upon rafter, and that after 
a house is raised to a certain height, a man 
tumbles off 2 scaffold, and breaks his neck : 
he would heartily at our folly in build. 
ing; but it does nut ‘follow that men are 
better without houses. No, Sir, (holding 
up a slice of a good loaf) this is better than 

e bread-tree.” 

He repeated an argument, which is to be 
found in his “ Rambler,” against the notion 
that the brute creation is endowed with the 
faculty of reason : “ birds build by instinct ; 
they never improve; they build their first 
Rest as well as any one they ever build.” 
Gotosmirn: « Yet we see if you take awa 
& bird's nest with the eggs in it, she wil 
make a slighter nest and lay again.” Joux- 
sons “Sir, that is because at first she has 
fall time and makes her nest deliberately. 
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fn the case you mention she is pressed ta 
lay, and must therefore maxe her nest 
ickly, and consequently it will he slight.” 
oupemiTH, The nidification of birds is 
what is least known in natural histo 
though one of the most curious things in i 
T introduced the subject of toleration. 
Jouwson : “ Every society has a right to 
public peace and order, and there- 

Fore bas ¢ good Fight to prohibit the propa- 
ion of opinions which bave a dangerous 
fendency. To say the magistrate has this 
right, is using an adequate word : it is the 
society for which the magistrate is agent. 
He may be morally or theologically wrong 
in restraining the ‘propagation of opinions 
which he thinks dangerous, but he is politi- 
cally right." Mayo: “1 am of opinion, 
Six, that every man is entitled to liberty of 
conscience in Téligion ; and that the magis- 
trate cannot restrain that right.” Josx- 
yon: “Sir, L agree with you, Every man 
has a right to liberty of conscience, and with 
that the magistrate cannot interfere. Peo- 
ple confound liberty uf thinking with liber- 
ty of talking; nay, with liberty of preach. 
ing. Every man has a physical night to 
think as he pleases; for it cannot be tisco- 
vered how he thinks. He has not a morat 
right, for he ought to inform hiniself, aid 
think justly. But, Sir, no member of a so- 
ciety has a right to (ach any doctrine cop. 
trary to what the society holds to be true. 
The magistrate, I savy may he wrong in 
what he tiinks: but while he thinks himse!f 
right, he may and ought to enforce what be 
thinks.” Mayo: “Then, Sir, we are tore- 
‘main always in error, and truth never can 
prevail; and the magistrate was right in per- 
secuting the first Christians.” Jonxson : 
“Sir, the only method by which religious 
truth can be established is by ‘martyrdom. 
jistrate has a right to enforce what 

he thinks: and he who is conscious of the 
truth has a right to suffer, 1 am afraid 
there is no other way of ascertaining the 
truth, but by persecution on the one fund, 
and enduring it on the other.” Gorn. 
smitn: “ But how is a man to act, Sir? 
‘Though firmly convinced of the truth of his 
doctrine, may he not think it wrong to cx- 
pose himeelf to persecution ? Has he a right 
to do so? Ts it not, as it were, committing 
voluntary suicide?” Jonxeow: “Sir, as 
te voluntary suicide, as you call it, there 
are twenty thousand men in an army who 
will go without scruple to be shot at, and 
mount a breach for fivepence a day.” Goin- 
smita: “But bave they a moral right to 
do this?" Jounson : “Nay, Sir, if you 
will not take the universal opinion of mian- 
kind, T have nothing to say. If mankind 
cannot defend their own way of thinking, I 
cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt 
whether it would he better for him to ex- 
pose himself to martyrdom or not, he should 
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not do it, He must be conviiiced that he 
has 2 delegation from heaven.” Gop. 
emits “Pwoia consider whether there 
is the ter chance of good or evil 
the wittle. If I pee a tian who has fallen 
into a well, I would wish to help him out ; 
but if there is a greater probability that he 
shall pull me in, than that I shall pull him 
out, I would not attempt it. So were I to 
go to. Turkey, 1 might wish to convert the 
Grand. Signor to the Christian faith; but 
when I considered that I should probably be 
put to death without effectuating my pur- 
pose in any degree, I should keep myself 
uiet.” Joxwson : “Sir, you must consi- 
der that we have perfect aed imperfect ob- 
ligotions. Perfect obligations, which are 
generally not to do something, are clear and 
positive; as, ‘thou shall not Kill’ But cha- 
Tity, for instance, is not definable by limits. 
It‘is a duty to give to the poor; but no 
man can say how miuch another should give 
to the poor, or when a man has given too 
little to save his soul. In the same manner, 
it ig a duty to instruct the ignorant, and of 
consequence to convert infidels to Christi. 
anity 5 but yom inthe common course of 
things is ol to carry this to such a de- 
rect us to incur the danger of martyrdom, 








Sis no mun is obliged to strip himself to the 
shirt in order to give charity, I have said, 
that a man must be persuaded that he has a 


particular delegation from heaven.” Goup- 
sanitu: “How is this to be known? Our 
first. reformers, who were burnt for not be- 
Jieving bresd and wine to be Cunist"— 
Jounson : (interrupting him,) * Sir, they 
were not burnt for not Believing bread and 
wine to be Cunzst, but for insulting those 
who did believe it. And, Sir, when the 
first reformers began, they did not intend to 


be martyred: as many of them ran away as 
Boswe.1: * But, Sir, there was 


could.” 






KE 
“My countryman, Elval, Sir, should have 
been put in the stocks: a er it for 
HiarPand he'd hove had f mamerous sud 
ence. A oun who preaches in the stocks 
will always have hearers enough.” Bos- 
WELL 
right.” Jounsow : “We are not providing 
for mad peoples there are places for them 
in the neighbourhood.” (meaning Moor- 
fields.) ayo: “ But, Sir, is it not v: 
hard that I should not be allowed to teach 
my children what I really believe to be the 
truth? Joanson: “ Why, Sir, you might 
contrive to teach your childven xtra scan 
dalum ; but, Sir, the magistrate, if he knows 
it, has @ right to restrain you. Suppose 
ou teach your childcen to be thieves?" 
vos. This is making a joko of the sub- 
Jeet.” Jonxsox ; “Nay, Sir, takeit thus: 
that you teach thers. the community of 
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«But Elwal thought himself in the - 


aly 


3 for which there are as many plausi- 
arguments as for most erroneous doc- 
trines. You teach them that all things at 
first were in common, and that no man had 
a right to any thing but as he eid his hands 
upon it; and that this still is, or ought to 
rule amongst mankind. Here, Sir, 
you sap a great principle in yociety,—pro- 
erty.” And don’t you think the magistrate 
would have a Hight to prevent you? Or, 
suppose you should teach your children the 
notion of the Adamites, and they should run 
naked into the streets, would not the magi: 
trate have s right to doz ‘em into thei 
doublets?” Mazo: “I think the 
trate has no right to interfere till there is 
some overt act.” Boswert: “So, Sir, 
though he sees an enemy to the state char- 
Ring. 2 blunderbuse, he is not to interfere 











CN it is fi ©" Maro: “He must be 
sure of its direction against the state.” 
Jouxson: “The magistrate is to judge of 


thet.—He has no right to restrain your 
thinking, because the evil centers in your- 
bed I sien were sitting at his table, and 
‘oping off his fingers, the magistrate, as 
guarias of the eommuunity han Si euthoeley 
to restrain him, however he might do it 
fromkindness as a parent.~-Though, indeed, 
upon more consideration, Z think he may: 
as it is probable, that be who is chopping off’ 
hie own! fingers,’ may soon proceed to chip 
off those of other people. If I think it right 
to steal Mr. Dilly’s plate, I am & bad mai 
but he crn say nothing to me. If I mak 
an open declaration that I think so, he will 
keep me out of his house, If 1 put forth 
my hand, I shall be sent to Newgate. This 
is the gradation of thinking, preaching, and 
acting: if a man thinks erroneously, he may 
keep “his thoughts to himself, and nobody 
will trouble him: if he preaches erroneous 
doctrine, society may ex) el hina | fhe acts 
in consequence of it, the es plce, 
and he is hang Ma’ 4, Dee Sin 
ought not Christians to have liberty of con- 
science?” Jouns Thave already told 
you so, Sir. You are coming back to whi 
you were.” Bosweii: “ Dr. May 
ways taking a return post-chaise, 
the stage over again. He has it at 
price.” Jonxson: “ Dr. Mayo, like other 
champions for unlimited toleration, has got 
aset of words.* Sir, it is no matter, politi. 
cally, whether the magistrate be right or 
wrong. Suppose a club were to be farmed, 
todrink confusion to King George the Third, 
and a happy restoration to Charles the 




























and stead) 


4D. Mavo's cal tem 
dod htm an suman 





Fark Rar here ™ 


‘Third ; this would be very bad with respest 
to the State; but every member of that 
club must either conform to its rules, or be 
turned out of st. Oli Haxter, I remember, 
maintaina, that the magistrate should ‘ to- 
erate all things that are tolerable.” 
is po definition of toleration ‘pon any 
principle; but it shewe that he thought 
some 


t with great ity.” 
Jo ring ts argument, Goldsmth sat in 
reatless agitation, from a wish to get in 
shine. Finding himself caeladed’ be 
taken his hat to go away 
some dime with it A bis hands lik eee 
ster, who, at the close of a long night, lin- 
gers for a little while, to see if he can bare 
4 favourable opening to finish with success, 
Once when he was beginning to speak, he 
found himself overpowered by the loud roice 
of Johnson, who was at the opposite end of 
the table, and did not perceive Goldsmith's 
attempt. ‘Thus disappainted of his wish to 
obtain the attention of the company, Gald- 
smith, in a ion, threw down his hat, 
looking angrily at Jobnson, and exclaiming 
ina bitter tone, “ Take if” When Top- 
lady was going to speak, Johnson uttered 
sotne sound, which led Goldsmith soon te | 
e was ing again, an: 
words from oplady. Upon which, he ! 
seized this opportunity of venting his own } 
envy and spleen, under the pretext of stp | 
porting another person: * Sir, (said he to 
johnson.) the gentleman has heard you pa- | 
tiently for an hour: pray allow us now to} 
hear him." Jonsson : (sternly) “Sir, I | 
‘was not interrupting the gentleman. I was 
only giving him a 6i of my attention. | 
Sir, you are impertinent.” Goldsmith made 
no reply, but continued in the company for 
some time. 
‘A gentleman it ventured to ask 
‘Dr. Johuson if there was not a material 
difference as to toleration of opinions which 
Jead to action, and opinions merely specu- 
lative ; for instance, would it be wrong in 
the magistrate to tolerate those who preach 
against the doctrine of the Taixity? 
fohnson was highly offended, and szid + 5 
wonder, Sir, how a gentleman of your piety 
can introduce this subject in a mixed com- 
piety hal wah that hapa of the 
Ampro: ‘was, that perhaps some 
company might have talked on the subject 
in suoh terms aa might have shocked him; 
or he might have been forced to appear in 
ir eyes a narrow-minded man. The 
frntlensn, with submissive deference, saic 
e had only hinted at the question from & 
desire to hear Dr. Johnson's opinion upon 
it, Jounsoy: “ Why, then, Sir, I think 
that permitting men to preach any opi 
contrary to the doctrine of the estal 
church, tends, in » certain degree, to les 
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were not tolerable.” Tortaby:: | 
Sir, you have untwisted this difficult sub- ! 
dexterit 


arda, that the Burke, Mr 


73, 


een the authority of the church, and conse. 
quently to lessen the influence of religion.” 
-—* It may be considered, (eaid the gentle. 
man,) whether it would not be politic to to. 


lerate in such a case.” Jonwaox: “ Sir, 


This | we have been talking of right: this ia anc. 


ther question. I think it is not politic to 
tolerate in auch a case.” 

‘Though he did not think it fit that so 
awful a subject should be introduced in a 
mixed company, and therefore at thi e 
waved the theological question ; vet his own 





and ; orthodox belief in the sacred inystery of 
had ( the Furxrty is evinced beyond doubt, by 
‘ay, but remained for | the foll 


lowin, in his private devo- 
tone *'O Loan, hess tay prayer, for Ji: 
avs Cuptst's ake; to whom with thee 
and the Hoty Gaosr, three persons and one 
Gop, be all honour and glory, world with- 
out end, Amen.”* 

Bosweri: “ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does 
Dr. Leland’s + Baars ot. Ireland’ sell ?* 
Jonxsox : (bursting forth with a generous 
indi jon,) * The Erish are in a most un- 
natural state; for we see there the mino- 
rity prevailing over the majority. ‘There 
is no instance, even in the ten persecutions, 
of such severity as that which the Protes. 
tants of Ireland bave exercised against the 
Catholics. Did we tell them we bave con. 
quered them, it would be above bord: to 
punish them by confiscation and ather pr 
nalties, as rebels, way monstrous Injustice 
King William was not their lawful sove- 
reign: he had not been acknowledged by 
the Parliament of Freland, when they ap- 
peared in arms against him.” 

There suggested something favouratte of 
the Roman Catholics. ‘Torzapy : “ Does 
not their mvocation of saints suppose om- 
nipresence in their saints?” | Jouxaox : 
«No, Sirs it supposes only pluri-presence : 
and when spirits are divested of’ matter, 
seems probable that they should see with 
more extent then wi in an embodied 
state. ‘There is, therefore, no approach tu 
ab invasion of any of the divine attributes, 
in the invocation of the saints. But I think 
it is will-worship and presumption, Ewe 
no command for it, and therefore think 
it mafer not to practise it.” 

He and Mr. Langton and I went toge- 
ther to tng Cova, where we found 














ers snd unsongat them our fitem! Gel 

ems our friend Gol 
smith, who sat silently brooding over John- 
son’s reprimand to him after dinner. John- 
son perceived this, and raid aside to some of 
us: Tl make Goldamith forgive me:” 


said, and then ealled to him in a loud voice, * Dr. 


Goldamith —something passed tu-d 
you and I dined; F ask your ‘Sardon 
Goldemith answered placidly, * It must. be 
much from you, Sir, that Itake sIL” And 


where 





Prayers sud Meditations, ps 41, 
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60 at ouce the difference was over, and the: 
were on #8 easy terms as ever, and Gold. 
amith rattled aivay a8 usu 

In our way to the club to-night, when I 
regretted that Goldsmith would, upon every 
occasion, endeavour to shine, ty which he 
often exposed himself, Mr. Langton observ 
ed, that he waa not like Addison, who was 
content with the fame of bie writings, and 
did not aim also at excellency in conversa 
tion, for which he found himself unfit; and 
that he said to a lady who complained of 
his having talked little in company, * Bla- 
dam, I have but nine-pence in ready mo- 
ney, but I can draw for a thousand pounds.” 
I observed, that Goldsmith had a great 
dea) of gold in his cabinet, but, not content 
with that, was always taking out his purse. 
Jounson: “ Yes, Sir, and that so often an 


enupty purse 

Goldsmith's incessant desire of being con- 
spicuous in company, was the occasion of bis 
sometinies appearing to such disadvantage as 
one should hardly have supposed site in 
aman of his genius. When his literary re- 
putation bad risen deservedly high, and his 
society was much courted, he became v 
jealous of the extraordinary attention whi 
‘was every where paid to Johnson. One 
evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault 
with me for talking of Johnson as entitled 
to the honour af unquestionable superiority. 
“Sir, (said be,) you are for making a mo- 
narchy of what should be republic.” 

He was still more mortified, when talking 
ina company with fluent vivacity, and, a3 
he flattered himself, to the admiration of ali 
who were present ; a German who sat next 
him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself, 
as if about to speak, suddenly stopped bim, 
saying, “ Stay, stay,—Toctor Shonson is 
going to say ing” ‘This was, no 

loubt, very provoking, especially to ‘one 
so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently 
mentioned it. with strong expressions of in- 
digaation. 

It may also be observed, that Galdsmith 
was sometimes content to be treated with 
an easy familiarity, but, upon occasions, 
would be consequential and important. An 
Instance of this occurred in s small per 
cular. Johnson had a way of contracting 
the uames of his ftiends: as Beauclerk, 
Beau; Boswell, Bozzy ; Langton, Lanky; 
Murphy, ‘Mur; Sheridan, ~ Tite 
member one day, when Tom Davies was 
telling that Dr, Johnson said, “ We are all 
in Isbour for a name to Goldy’s play," Gold- 
amith seemed di that such a liberty 
ahould be taken with bis name, and id, 
“1 have often desired him not to call me 
Goldy." Tow was remarkebly attentive to 
the ere arven ‘droasastance about John- 
aun. I recollect his telling me once, on my 
arrival in London, * Siz, our Seat friend 
has made an improvement on appella- 
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tion of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls him 
now Sherry derry.” 


To THE REVEREND MR. BAGSHAW, 
BROMLEY." 


at 





“I getvmy you my sincere thanks for 
your additions to my Dictionary ; but. the 
uuew edition has been published some time, 
and therefore I cannot now make use of 
them. Whether I shall ever revise it more, 
T know not. If many readers bad been a6 
judicious, as diligent, and as communicative 
‘as yourself, my work had been better. The 
world must at present take it as it is, 
“1 am, Sir, 
« Your most obliged. 
“ And most bumble servant, 
* Sam. Jonson. 
+ May 8, 1772" 


‘On Sunday, May 
gon at Mr. Langton’ 
and some other compiny. He descanted 
on subject of iterary Property.— 
“There pens (said he) tobe in authors 
stronger right of property than that by 
occupancy; a metaphysical right, a 

anit were, Of creation, which should fram its 
nature be perpetual ; but the consent of na« 
tions is against it; and indeed reason and 
the interests of learning are against it; 





dined with John- 


with Dr. Beattie, 














for were it to be perpetual, no book, ho 
ever useful, could be universally difused 
amongst mankind, should the proprietor 


take it into his bead to restrain its circu- 
lation. No book could have the advan. 
tage of being edited with notes, however 
necessary to its elucidation, should the 
proprietor perversely oppose it. For the 
general good of the wortd, therefore, what. 
ever valuable work has once been created 
by an author, and issued out by him, 

ould be understood as no longer in bis 
power, but as belonging to the public; at 
the same time the author is entitled to ap 
adequate reward. This he should bave by 
an exclusive right to his work for s consi- 
derable number of years.’ 

‘He attacked Lord Monboddo's strange 
speculation on the primitive state of human 
nature: observing, “ Bir, it is alt conjecture 





1, REA. who dled 
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about a thing useless, even were it known 
tu he true, “Knowledge of all kinds is good. 
Conjecture, as to things useful, is good; but 
conjecture as to what it would be useleas to 
know, such as whether men went upon all 
four, is very idle.” 

On Monday, May 9, as I was to set ont 
on my return to Scotland next morning, I 
was desirous to see as much of Dr. Johnson 
as T could. But I first called on Goldsmith 
to take leave of him, ‘The jealousy and 
envy which, though possessed of many most 
amiable qualitics, he frankly avowed, broke 
out violently at this interview. Upon ano- 
Uher occasion, when Goldsmith confessed 
himself to be of an envious disposition, I 
contended with Juhnson that we ought not 
to be angry with him, he was so candid in 
owning it. Nay, Sir, (said Jobnson.) we 
must be angry that a nian bas such a super- 
abundaure of an odious quality, that he 
cannot keep it within his own breust, but 
it buils aver." In my opinion, however, 
Goldsmith had not more of it than other 
people have, but only talked of it freely. 

le now secined very angry that Jobnson 
was going to be a traveller; said, * 
would be a dead weight for me to carry, 
and that I should never be able to lig 
him along the Highlands and Hebrides. 
Nor would he patiently allow me to en- 
large upon Johnson s wonderful abilities ; 
but exclaimed, “Is he like Burke, who 
winds into a subject like a serpent #° * But, 
(said I.) Johnson is the Hercules whe 
strangled serpents in his cradle.” 

T dined with Dr. Johnson at General 
Pacli's. He was obliged, by indispositic 
to leave the company early 3 he appoint 
me, however, to meet hini the evening 
at Mr, (now Sir Robert) Chambers's, in the 
‘Temple, where be accordingly came, though 
he continued to be very ill. Chanibers, as 
4s common on such ccasions, prescribed 
various remedies to him. Jonwson: 
(fretted by pn) “ Pr'ythee don't teaze 
me. Stay tifl T am well, and then you shall 
te me how to cure myself.” tie grew 
better, and aleed with a noble enthusinnn 
of ing u resentation of te 
Catt ements 
a circumstance in his character exceeding. 
ly remarkable, shen it is considered that 
he himeelf had no pretensions to blood. I 
heard him once say, “I have great merit 
in being zealous for subordination and the 
honours of birth ; for 1 can hardly tell who 
‘was my grandfather.” He maintained the 
dignity and propriety of male succession, 
in oppomtion ‘to the opinion of one of our 
friends, who had that day employed Mr. 
‘Chambers to draw bis will, devising his es- 
tate to his three sisters, in preference toa 
remote heir male. Johnson called them 
three dorediee,” and said, with as bigh a spi. 
Fit as the boldest Baron in the most 
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days of the feudal system, “An ancient 
estute should always gi to males. It is migh- 
ty foolish to let a stranger have it becasse 
he marries your daughter, and takes your 
name. As for an estate newly acquired 


by trade, you may give it, if you will, to the 
Towser, and let him keep his own 
name.” 


T have known him at times exccedingly 
diverted at what seemed to othera a very 
small sport. He now laughed immoderately, 
without any reason that we could perceive, 
at our friend’s making his will; called him 
the testator, and added, * I daresay, he thinks 
he has done e mighty thing. He won't stay 
tik he gets home to his seat in the country, 
to pet et this wonderful deed: he'll calf 
up the landlord of the first inn on the 
road; and, after a suitable preface upon 
mortality and the uncertainty of life, will 
tell him that he should not “delay 
his will ; and here, Sir, will he 
will, which I have just. made, w 
sistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the 
kingdom ; and he will read it to im (laugh- 
ing all the erg! He believes he has made 
this will; but he did not make it Al 
Chambers, made it for him. I trust ‘you 
have had more conscience than to sake him 
say, ‘being of sound understanding; ha, 
ha, bat T lope he hax left me o ye 
I'd have bis will (urned into verse, fi 
ballad.” 

In this playful manner did he run an, 
exulting iv his own pleasantry, which cers 
tainly was not such as might be expected 
from the author of * The Rambler,” but 
which is here preserved, that my’ read- 
ers may be acquainted even with the slight- 
ext occasions] characteristics uf so eminent 
aman. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means re 
lish this jocularity upon a inatter of which 
pars magna fuit, ‘and seemed Annyationt till 
he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop 
his merrimeut, but continued it all the way 
ti he got without the Temple-gate. [te 
then burst into such a fit of laughter, that 
he appeared to be almost in a convulsion 5 
and, in order (o support himself, laid hold 
of one of the posts at the side of the foot 

vement, and sent forth peals so loud, that 
in the silence of the night his voice seemed 
to resound from Temple-tar to Fleet- 






















a 








‘This most ludicrous exhibition of the 
awful, melancholy, and venerable Johnson, 
bappened well to counteract the feelings of 

which I used to experience when 

pee with him for s considerable time. 

accompanied him to his door, where he 
gave me his blessing. 

He records of himeclf this year, “ Be- 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide, having sl- 
ways considered that time as propitious to 
study, I attempted to learn the Low Dutch 


Blat. G43 





It isto be observed, that he 


language. 
bere coms ‘sn opinion of the human ming of: 


being influenced by seasons, which he ridi. 
cules in his writings. His progress, he says, 
was interrupted by a fever, “which, by 
the imprudent use of a small print, left an 
inflammation in his veeful eye.” Wecan. 
not but admire his spirit when we know, that 
amidst a complication of bodily and men. 
tai distress, he was still animated with the 
desire of intellectual improvement.+ Va- 
rious notes of his studies appear on different 
days, in his manuscript diary of this year; 
1, “ Inchoavia lectionem Pentaleuchi- 
i Yectionem Conf. Fab. Burdonum. 
Legi primum actwn Proadum.—Leyi Disser- 
ie “ici postremam de Pento.—2 of 
Sermons—L. Apollonii pugnam Be- 
-—L. centum versus Homeri.” Let 
serve as a specimen of what accessions of li- 
teraturo he was perpetually infusing into his 
mind, while he charged himself with idleness, 

"This year dicd Mra. Salusbury, (mother 
of Mrs. Thrale,) a lady whom he appears to 
have esteemed much, and whose inemory. 
he honoured with an Epitay.¢ 

Ina letter from Edinburgh, dated the 
29th of May, I pressed him to perevere in 
his rexolution tu make this year the project. 
ed visit to the Hebrides, of which be and 
1 had talked for many years, and which T 
was confident would atlord us much enter- 
tainment. 

“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dean Sim, 

“ Wuen your letter came to me, I was 
¢0 darkened by an inflammation in my eye 
that I could not for some time read it. 
can now write without trouble, and can read 
large prints. My eye is gradually growing 
stronger; and I’ hope will be able to take 
some delight in the survey of a Caledonian 
loc 

















he 

“Chambers is going a Judge, with six 
thousand a year, 2 Bengal He and I sball 
come down together as far as Newcastle, 
and therfce I shall easily get to Edinburgh. 
Let me know the exact time when your 
Courts intermit. I must conform a little 
to Chambers’s occasions, and he must con- 
form a little to mine. The time which you 
shall fix, must be the common point to 
which we will [come a8 near a3 we can Ex- 

t this eye, I am very well. 
«Er jeattle is so caressed, and invited, and 
trated, and liked, and flattered, by the 
great, that I can see nothing of him. 1 
am in great hope that he will be well pr 
vided for, and then we will live upon him 
at the Marischal College, without pity or 
modesty. 








: 1d Meditations, p. 120 
{Ecc nin months before ba death he wished me to 
ee toe Sop of veer maguae Ba 
leat the alphabet of Your 
ae at leat Pu Anecdotes of Jobnaoms ps 182- 
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“<= left the town without taking leave 
me, and is gone in judgeon to —. 
Tso this véry ell?) Where i now 
my of 
“1 your dear lady and her dear 
bady are both well. I shall see them too 
when I come; and Ihave that opinion of 
your choice, as to suspect that when I have 
deen Mra. Boswell. Y shall be less willing 
togo away. Iam, dear Sir, 
«Your affectionate humble servant, 
* Sant, Jounson. 
Johoton'scourt, Fleet-tteet, 
tuly 5, 1778" 
“ Write to me as soon as you can. Cham- 
hers ix now at Oxford.” 


I again wrote to him, informing him that 
the Court of Session rose on the twelfth of 
August, hoping to see him before that time, 
an 


‘expressing, perhaps in too extravagant 
terms, my admiration of him, and tny expec- 
tation of pleasure from our intended tour. 

“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Dran Sim, 

I start set out from London on Fri- 
day the Sixth of this month, and purpose 
not to loiter muclt by the way. Which day 
I shall be at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly 
tell I suppose I must drive to an inn, and 
sent a porter to find you, 

“Tam afraid Benttie will not be ut his 
College soon enough for us, end I shall be 
sorry to miss him; but there is no staying 
fur ‘the concurrence of ali conveniences. 
‘We will do as well as we can. I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jouxson. 





“ August 3, 1773." 


“TO THE SAME. 
"Dan Sim 
“Nor being at Mr. Thrale's when your 
letter conve, I had written the, enclosed 
paper and sealed it; bringing it hither for 
Dank, I found yours. Erey thing could 
repress my ardour, it would be such aletter 
4s yours. To disappoint a friend is un. 
pleasing: and he that forms expectations 
e yours, must be disappointed. Think 
only when you see me, that you see a man 
who loves you, and is proud and glad that 
you love him.” I am, Sir, 
“ Your most affectionate, 
“Saat. Jouxsow, 





 Sugust 3, 1773" 
“TO THE SAME. 
“Daan Sin, “ Newcastle, Aug. 11, 1773. 
“I came hither last uight, and hope, but 
do not absolutely promise, to be in Edin- 
burgh on Saturday. Beattie will not come 
s0 coon. T am, Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonnsom. 
“My compliments to your lady.” 
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“Ma. Jouxsoy sends his compliments 
to Mr. Boswell, being just arrivedat Boyd's. 

+ Saturday night.” 

His stay in Scotland was from the 1ath 
of August, on which day he arrived, till the 
aad of November, when he set out on his 
return to London; and I believe ninety- 
four days were never by any man in 
a more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick-upon- 
‘Tweed to Edinburgh, where lie remained a 
few days, and then went by St. Andrew, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus to 
the Hebrides, to visit which was the prin- 
cipal object he had in view. He visited the 
isles of Sky, Rasay, Col, Mull, Inchkenneth, 
tYeolmki. He travelled through Ar- 

leshire hy Inverary, and from thence by 
Pochlomond and Dunbarton. to Glasgow, 
then by Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, 
the seat of my family, and then by Hamil 
ton, back to Edinburgh, where ‘he agai 
spent some time. He thus saw the four 

iniversities of Scotland, its three principal 
cities, and as much of the Highland and 
insular life as was sutticient for his philoso- 
phical contemplation. I had the pleasure 
vf accompany! Ng him during the whole of 
his journey. He was respectfully enter- 
tained by ‘the great, the learned, and the 
elegant, wherever he went ; nor was he fess 
delighted with the hospitality which he ex- 
perienced ia humbler life. 

His various adventures, and the force 
and vivacity of his mind, as exercised during: 
this perestination, upon innumerable to- 
pics, have been faithfully, and to the hest 
of my abilities, displayed ‘in my * Journal 
of'« Tour to the Hebrides,” to which, as the 
public has been pleased to honour it by a 
very extensive circulation, I beg leave to 
Foler, a6 toa separate and remartable por: 
tion of bis life,* which may be there sees 
in detail, and which exhibits as striking a 
view of his powers in conversation, as his 
warks do of his excellence in writing. Nor 
can I deny to myself the very flattering 
gratification of inserting here the character 
which my friend Mr. Courtenay has becn 
pleased to give of that work : 

Tebtermicreh re mint 
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© [The author waa not » wnall gainer by his extraot- 
digaty Souroey Yr 2 ieee thus etme to Ste 
Tile, Rows 
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id note the heath-clad isle! 
hore 
t, he wields a cl y's arms: 
‘Phe tunetul piper eoumde'n arta 
Kod Soanoel Hage, “The ing cull ave fleet! * 

During his stay at Edinburgh, after his 
return from the Hebrides, he was at great 

fins to obtain information concerning 

and; and it will appear from his suby- 
sequent letters, that he was not less solic}. 
tode for intelligence on this subject ater is 
return to London. 
“TO JAMES BOSWELL, Eta. 

“Dean Sim, 

“T cane home last night, without any 
incommodity, danger, or weariness, and am 
ready to begin a new journey. I shall go 
to Oxford on Monday. I know Mrs. Bos- 
well wished me well to fo 35 her wishes 
have not been disappointed. Mrs. Williams 
has received Sir A's § letter. 

“Make my compliments to all those to 
whom my compliments may be welcome. 

“Let the box jj he sent as soon as it can, 
and lot ine know to when expect it. 

“ Inquire, if you can, the order of the 
Clans; Maconald is first, Maclean is 
cond; farther T cannot go. Quicken Dr. 
Webster. Lan, Sir, 

* Yours aifectionately. 
“Saat. Jonson. 











«Now. 27, 78" 
“MB. BOSWELL TO DR, JOUNSON, 
" Bainburgh, Dow 2, 1753 
ecenen 

“You shall have what information I 
can procure as to the order of the Clans, 
A gentleman of the name of Cirant tells me, 
that there is no settled order araong them ; 
and he saya, that the Macdonalds were not 
placed upon the right of the army at Cullo- 
den; the Stuarts were. I shall, however, 
examine witnesses of every name that I ean 
find here. Dr. Webster shall be quickened 
too. 1 like you little memorandums they 





t The celebrated Flora Mecdonall. See Boswell's 
"3 In this be chewed acute om, 


could Da . 
Sic hhad not that high sdnalpetion of bra which was felt 
him : and 
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are symptomsof your being in earnest with 
your book of northern travela 


“Your box shall be sent next week by 
sea. You will find in it some pieces of the 
broom biish, which you saw growing on the 
old castle of Auchinleck. “fhe wood has a 
curious appearance when sawn across. You 
may either have a little writing-standish 
made of it, or got it formed into Soarde for 
a treatise on witcheraft, by way of'a suitable 


binding.” 





eanene 


“MR, BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
‘«* Edloburgh, Dec. 18 177 
wees 

“You promised me an inscription for 2 
print to be taken from an historical picture 
of Mary Queen of Scots being forced to re- 
sign her crown, which Mr. Hamilton at 
‘Tlome has painted for me. The two fullow- 
ing have been sent to me 

* Maria Scotorum Regina metiori seculo 
digna, jus regium civitue seditiosis invita re. 
signal.” 

* Cives seditiosi Mariam Sootorum Reginam 
ese muneri abdicare invitam cogunt.! 


“Be so gnod as to read the passage in 
Robertson, and see if you cannot give me a 
better inscription. I must have it hot in 
Latin and English; so if you should not 
give me another Latin one, you will at least 
choose the best of these two, and send a 
translation of it.” 

seaaes 

His humane forgiving disposition was put 
to a pretty strong test on his return to 
London, by a liberty which Mr. Thomas 
Davies had taken with him in his abseace, 
which was, to publish two volumes entitled, 
“+ Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces,” which 
he advertised in the newspapers, “ By the 
Author of the Rambler.” In this collection, 
several of Dr, Johnson’s acknowledged 
writings, several of his anonymous pertorm- 
ances, and some which he had written 
for otherg, were inserted; but there were 
also some in which he had no concern what- 
ever. He was at first very angry, as he 
had good reason to be. But, upon conside- 
ration of his poor friend's narrow circum. 
stances, and that he had only a little profit 
in view and meant no harm, he soon relent- 
he and continued his kindness to him as 














erly. 

Tn the course of his self-examination with 
retrospect to this year, he seems to have 
been much + for he says, January 
1, 1774, “This year has passed with so 
Attle improvement, that I doubt whether J 
have not rather impaired than increased my 
learning :”* and yet we have seen how he 
read, and we know how he talked during 
that period. 


© Prayers and Meditations, p 120. 
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He iously en; in writing 
| tomer Senne note 


' an account of our travels in 
in uence of which I had the plearure 
of a more frequent: with him. 


“70 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 


ee ee teat 
‘ter my pat 
iid ave been 


from Dr. W——, [ Webster] nor 
from the Excise-office, nor from you. No 
account of the little bong T Nothing 
of the Erse language. I have yet 

ing of my box. 

“You must make haste and gather me 
all you can, and do it quickly, or I will and 

do without it. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Bos- 
well, and tell her that 1 do not love her the 
for wishing me away. I gave her trou- 

‘and shail be glad, in recompense, 
to give her any pleasure. 

“I would send some porter into the He- 
brides, if I knew which way it could be got 
to my kind friends there. “Inquire, and let 
me know. 

“Wake my compliments to all the Doc- 
tors of Edinburgh, and to all mr friends, 
from one end of Scotland to the other. 

“ Write to me, and send me what intelli- 

you can: and if any thing is too 
folky Sr the post, let me have it by the 
carrier. Ido not like trusting winds and 
waves. Fam, dear Sir, 
“Your most, &e. 

“ Sam. Jonxson. 





ble 





dan, 9, 1774 


“To THE SAME. 

«pxan Sin, 

© Ly a day or two after Thad written the 
last discontented letter, I received my box, 
which was very welcome. But still I must 
entreat you to hasten Dr. Webster, and 
continue to pick up what you can, that may 
be usetul. 

‘4 Mr. Oglethorpe was with mre this morn. 
ing: you Know bis errand. He was not un- 


welcome. 

“ Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good inten- 
tions towards her still continue. I should 
be glad to do any thing that would either 
benefit or please her. 

“Chambers is not yet gone, but so hur- 
ried, or so negligent, or so proud, that I 
rarely see him. have indeed, for some 
weeks past, been very 





ill of a cold and 


‘and have been at Mrs. Thrale's, that 





+ The ancient Burgh of Prestick, in Ayrshire, 
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this day before the Lords. Murphy drew 
Up the Appellants’ case, that is, the plea 
against the ual right. I have not 
sven it, nor heard the decision. I would 
not bave the right perpetual. 

“ F will write to you as any thing occurs, 
and do you send ine something al 
Scottish friends. I have ver: 
ness for them. Let me know likewise how 

come in, and when we are to see you. 
“Tam, Sir, 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“San, Jouxson. 

“London, Feb. 7, 1774" 

He at this time wrote the fullowing let- 
ters to Mr. Steevens, his able associate in 
editing Shakspeare : 

“TO GEORGE 6TEEVENS, Esa. 1X HAMP- 
STEAD. 
“51m, 

“Tr 1 am asked when I have seen Mr. 
Stevens, you know what answer I must 

ive; if 1am asked when 1 shall see him, 

wish you would tell me what to say. 

“Ifyou have *Zasley’s History of 
Scotland? or any other hook about Scot- 
land. except Boetius and Buchanan, it will 
be a kindness if you send them to, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 
“Sam. Jouxsox. 





“Feb fA" 
$10 THE same. 

+81, 

We are thinking to augment our club, 
and I am desirous of nominating you. ifyou 
care to stand the ballot, and can’attend on 
Friday nights at least twice in five wecks : 
Jess than this is tov little, and rather more 
will be expected. Be pleased to let me 
know befure Friday. Tam, Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 
“Sam. Jouxsox. 
“Feb 21, 1776" 
‘£0 THE same. 

+i, 

“Last night you became a member of 
the club; if-you call on me on Friday, I 
will introduce you. A gentleman, proposed 
after you, was rejected. 

«T'thank you for Neander, but wish he 
were not so fine. 1 will take care of him. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“San. Jonnson. 

 Mareh 5,174" 

“10 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dean Gin, 

“De. Weasrer’s informations were 
much less exact and much lesa determinate 
than 1 expected: they are, indeed, much 

Positive than, if he can trust his own 
book * which be laid before me, he is able 





* A manuacri Webster, 
at Pi Naa ora by De. Weteeer of 
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togive, But I believe it will always be 
found, that he who calls much for informa- 
tion will advance his work but slowly. 

 [ am, however, obliged to you, dear 
Sir, for your endeavours to help me, and 
hope, that between us something will somo- 
time be done; if not on this, on some occa 


kind son, 


“Chambers is either married, or almost 
married, to Miss Wilton, a girl sixteen, cx- 
quisitely beautiful, whom he has with bis 

wyer's tongue, persuaded to take her 
chance with fim in the Enst. 

“We have sided to the club, Charles 
Fox, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, 
and Mr. Steevens. 

*Retum my thanks to Dr. Webster. 
Yell Dr. Robertson 1 have not much to 
reply to his censure of my negligence andl 
tell Dr. Blair, that, since le has written 
hither what ¥ said to him, we must now 
consider ourselves as even, forgive one 
another, and begin again. J care not how 
soon, for he is avery pleasing man, Pay 
my compliments to all my friends, and re- 
mind Lork Elibank of his promise to give 
me all his works. 

“hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are 
well—When shail I see them in, She 
is a sweet lady, only she was so glad to sec 
me go, that F have almost a mind to come 

in, that she may again have the same 





leasure. 

“Inquire if st be practicable to send a 

small present of a cask of porter to Dunve~ 

BS, say and Col. X would not wish to 

thought forgetful of civilities. Tam, Sir, 
TH vour mumble wacvant, 

“Sam. Jonxson. 





« Mutety, 5, N74," 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, re- 
questing his counsel whether 1 should this 
spring come to London. 1 stated to him 
on the one hand some pecuniary embarass- 
ments, which, together with my wife's situa 
tion at that time, made me hesitate; and, 
on the other, the pleasure and improvement 
which my annual visit to the metropolis 
always afforded me; and particularly men- 
tioned a peculiar satisfaction which f expe- 
rienced in celebrating the festival of Easter 
‘in St. Paul's cathedral ; that, to my Snore 
appeared like going up to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the Famovers and that the strony 
devotion which I felt on that occasion dif- 
fused its influence on my mind through the 
rest of the year. 

“TO JAMEA BOSWELL, ESQ, 
[Net doted, but written obout 

“Dean Sie, the Lith of March} 
“I amt ashamed to think that since I re- 








treatth, number of tohebltants and Setinguishing Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholic. ‘This book had bees tzaa- 
Spitied to roveramot, and Dre Johoeon sw 8 COPY 
of it in Dr. Webwter pomseason: 


Bilat, 65} 


ceived your letter 1 have pamed so many 
daye without answering it 

che nenk there 1s no great difficulty ir 
resolving, your doubts. reasons’ fo. 
which you are inclined to visit London, are. 
Tania, not hie oes strength to answer 

e objections. That delight te 
coma taco 8 ear to the fountain of imteli 
fener, and pleasure, is very natural bu 


th Entorsation and 9 lenmare srust bere 

7 2, which 

Se EG Sa teal 
unsuitable 


ut by unseasonable 

spense, must always end in 
pain; and pleasure, which must be enjoyed 
at the e7 of another's pain, can never 
besuchata worthy mind ean fully delight in, 

“What improvement you might gain bj 
coming to London, you may emsily’supply 

& easly compensate, by enjoining yourse 
some particular study at home, or opening 
fome new avenue to information. Edin 
durgh is not {etexhsusted; and T am sure 
‘ou will find no pleasure here which can 
leserve either that you should anticipate 
any part of ur future fortune, or that you 
show d condemn yourself and your lady to 
penurious frugality for the rest of the year. 


“I need not tell ou what regard you 
owe to Mrs. Boswell's entreatiess or Bow 





much ‘ought to study the of 
heer whontudies yours with sommuch bine 
and of whose Kindueas you enjoy suck eoed 


Lipa Led cannot Lerma 2 rociety but 

y rer concessions, 

ist totamble ao pear, you mutt permit 
er now to keep you at home. 

“Your last reason isso serious, that I am 
unwilling to oppose it. Yet you must re- 
member, that your image of worshippi 
onee a year in ‘a certain place, in imitation 
of the Jews, is but a comparison; and simile 
‘non ext idem; if the annual resort to Jerusa- 
Jem was a duty to the Jews, it was a duty 

it was commanded; and you bave 
no such command, therefore no such duty. 

Tt may be dangerous to receive too readily, 
and alge oe fondly, opinions, from 
which, perl i 


a what degree fancy is to be admitted 
into religious atfices, it would require much 
deliberation to determine. Tm Se fom 
int ing tol to 
healt bertons 


~properate in his 
‘en-operate according to the will of him that 
gave them, according to the order which his 
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‘than positive ordinances, as bodily worship 
is only the token to others or ourselves of 
mental adoration, so Fancy is always to uct 
in subordination to Reason. We ray take 
ion, but must follow 
Reason as our guide. We may allow Fancy 
to certain ideas in certain A 
but mast always be heard, when she 
tells us, that those ideas and those 
have no natural or necessary relation. When 
we enter # church, we habitually reeall to 
mind the duty of adoration, but we must 
not omit adoration for want of a temple; 
because we know, and ought to remember, 
thet the Universal js every where 
it; and that, therefore, to come to 
jona, or to Jerusalem, though it may be 
useful, cannot be n % 
“Thus I bave answered your letter, and 
have not answered it negligently. 1 love 





you too well to be careless when you are 
‘serious. ; 
“I think 1 sbell be very diligent next 


peek tout on travel, Nae have too 
A ir, 
8 eee crest, So 
Saxe JOnntOx. 
‘Compliments to Madam and Misa.” 


“To THE SAME. 

“Daan Sim, 

‘Tre lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, 
in yhich she desires to make use of vour 
skill and eloquence, and she seems to think 
that she shall have something more of both 
for a recommendation me; which, 

T know how little you want any ex: 
incitement to your duty, I could not 
refluse ber, because I know that at least it 
will not hurt her, to tell you that wish 
her well. Iam, Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“Sam, Jounson, 





“May 10, 1776" 
“mR BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
 Batinbarghy, May 18, 1774, 
Msn Hattes has ae of me i" 
offer jis best and to transmit 
to 700 specimn coe of “Annals of Scotland, 
from the Accession of Malcolm Kenmore to 
the Death of James ¥.’ in drawing up which, 
Bia Lordship has been engeged for sometime. 
His Lordstip writes to metbus: “IF1 could 
ure Dr. Johnson’s criticisms, they would 
of great use to me in the prosecution of 
my work, as they would be judicious and 
true, I have no right to ask that favour of 
him. IF you could, it would highly oblige 
me.” 


“Dr. Blair requests you may be assured 
chat he did not write to Tandon what you 
ssid to him, and that neither by word nor 
‘i hey eG eet coemint of 
you; e contrary haga high respect 
for you, and loves you much mote since he 
| sn yoni 3a Been ;, Et would both divert 
. ® 


DR. JOHNSON. ur, 


|; to hi about his sheets: I have run hit 
nd please you,to see his engernew about | by neglecting b im 
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this matter. 
“70 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 
Deana, Streathacn, June 18, 1776 


“Yesteapay I put the first sheets of 
the ' Journey to the Hebrides’ to the press. 
T have endea to do you some justice 
in the first paragraph. It will be one volume 
Teel be proper to make some presen 
“it sr to make some ats 
in Scotland. Cou shall tell me to whom I 
shall give; and I have stipulated twenty- 
five for you to give in your own name. 
Some will take the present better from me, 
others better from you. In this, you, who 
are to live in the place, ought to direct. 
Consider it. Whatever you can get for my 
purpose, send me: and make my compli- 
‘ments to your lady and both the young ones. 
“Tam, Sir, yours, ke. 
“San. Jouxsoy.” 


“MB, BOSWELL TO DR. JONNSOK 

“+ Ralabargh, June 26 1774 

“You do not acknowledge the receipt of 
the various packets which I have sent to 
you, Neither can I prevail with you to 
‘answer my letters, though vou honour me 
with returas, You have said nothing to me 
about poor Goldsmith,* nothing” about 


jon. 
“Ef have received for you, fiom the So- 


for propagating Christian Know! 
Sr otlaba the flowing Ere woke ee 
‘The New ‘Testament ;"-—* Baxter's Call :* 
—' The Confession of Faith of the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster ;'—The Mo- 
ther’s Cotechiam *—‘A Gaelick and En- 
gtish Vocabulary."+ 
“TO JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 

«Dean Si, 

“T wisg you could have looked over my 
book before’ the printer, but it could not 
easily be. I suspect some mistakes; but 
as I deal, perhaps, raore in notions than in 
facta, the matter is not great, and the 
edition will be mended, if any such there 
be. The press will go on slowly for a time, 
because I am going into Wales to-morrow. 


“T should be very sorry if L appeared to 
treat such a characisr os Lord Halles other ™2 


wise than with high respect. I return the 
aheets,} to which 1 have done what mischief 
I could; and finding it a0 little, thought not 
much of sending them. ‘The narrative is 
clear, lively, and short. nl 

“T bave done worse to Lord Hailes than 








Goliath Aled April this year 
[Ties tsk Foon promi othe Bodin 


H08, Boe Dr. 
ly dete bee given any reason for rapponing that 


‘orne, the President of Mag. 
in Oxford, wrote to me about 
to ree 


dalen Coll 


three months ago, that 

print Walton's Lives, and desired me to 
contribute to the work: my anewer was, 
that Lord Hailes intended the same publica- 
tion ; and Dr. Horne has resigned it to him. 
His “Lordship must now think seriously 


about it. 

“of dear Dr. Goldsmith there is 
Little tolbe told, more than the pepers have 
made public. He died of a fever, made, 
I am afraid, more violent by uneasiness of 
tind. His debts began to be heavy, and 
all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua 
is of opinion that he owed not less than two 
thousand pounds. Was ever post ao trusted 


“You may, if you please, put the in- 
scription thus 

‘Maria Scotorum Hegina nata 16—, a msis 
inexitium acta 15—, ab hospitd neci data 3" 
You must find the years. 

“Of your second daughter you certainly 

we the account soursell, thoagh you have 

forgotten it. While Mrs. Boswell is well, 

never doubt of'a boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, 
I think, five girls running, but while 1 was 
was with you she had a bor. 

“T am obliged to vou for all your pam- 
phlets, and ofthe last I hope to make some 
use. I made some of the er. 

“Tam, dear Sir, 
“Your most affectionate servant, 
“Sam. Jounson. 
sus 4s 
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“ My compliments to all the throe ladies.” 


“TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, 
‘EAR SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Daan Sin 

“ You have reason to reproach me that I 
have left your last letter so long unanswer- 
ed, but I had nothing particular to say. 
Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor 
Goldsmith is gone much farther. He dieil 
of a fever, exasperated, as 1 believe, by the 
fear of distress. He hud raised money and 
squandered it, by every artifice of acquisi- 
tion and folly of expense. But let unt his 
frailties beremembered : he was a very great 








“I have just begun to print ny Journ 
to the Hebiides, and am Keay the xs 
to take another journey into Wales, whither 
Mr. Thrale is joing, to Luke pomseasion of, 
at least, five hundred a year, fallen to. bis 
Indy hil at Streatham, hat are alive are 


“I have never recovered from the last 
ful them, at ster myoetf tht 1 

grow it ter: mute! wever, yet 

Femaiia to mend. , : 


end. 
“Ef you have the Latin version of Busy, 
curious, thirsty Ay, be eo kind as to transcribe * 


Mat. 63.) 


and send it; but you need not be in haste, 
for I shall be I know not where, for at least 
five weeks. I wrote the following tetrastick 
on poor Goldsmith : 
«Tov rigor civopdor 
id re suit epiviqes Mei 
ale catia tae 
eve sovatin teropuay, pocinbe. 
«Please to make my most respectful com- 
iments to all the ladies, and remember me 
young George and hia sisters, I reckon 
Geo ina to shew 2 pair of heels. 
“Tio not be sullen now, but let me find » 
letter when I come back.” 1 am, dear Sir, 
“Your affectionate, humble vervant, 
Saar. Jonwgon. 





eeduly 5, 714" 
“TO MR, ROBERT LEVET, 
+‘ Liewenny, in Denbighshire, August 16, 1774 

“Duan Sta, 

“Ma. Trmate’s affairs have kept him 
here a great while, nor do I know exactly 
when we shall come hence. I have sent 
you a bill upon Mr. Strahan. 

“T have made nothing of the ipecacuanha, 
but have taken abundance of ills, end hope 
that they have done me good. 

“ Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is 
a very beautiful and rich country, all en. 
closed and Denbigh is not a mean 
town, | Make my compliments to all my 
friends, and tell Frank 1 hope he remembers 
my advice, When his money is out let hi 
have more. 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 
“ San. Jounson.” 
“MR, BOSWELL TO DA. JOHNSON. 
« Rainburgh. Aug 20, 1774 

“You lave given me an inscription for a 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, in which 
you, in a short and striking manner, point 
out her hard fate, But you will be pleased 
to keep in mind, that my picture is a repre- 
sentation of a particular scene in her hi 
tory ; her being forced to resign her crown, 
while she was imprisoned in the castle of 
Lochlevin, E ninst, therefore, beg that you 
will be kind chough to give me an inscrip- 
tion suited to that particular scene; or de. 
termine which of the two formerly trans 
mitted to you is the best; and, at any rate, 
favour me with an English translation. It 
will be doubly kind if you comply with my 
request speedily. 

“Your critical notes on the specimen of 
Lord Hailes’s * Annals of Scotland’ are ex- 
cellent. I 
them. He himself objected only to the al- 
teration of free to_brave, in the passage 
where he says that Edward ‘departed with 
the glory due to the conqueror of a free 
people.’” He says, to call the Scots brave 
would onty add to the glory of their con- 
queror. ‘You will make allowance for the 
Dational zeal of our annelist. I now send a 
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with you on every one of 


27 


few more leaves of the Annals, which I hope 
you will peruse, end return with observa- 
Yions, as you did upon the former occasion. 
Lord Hailes writes to me thus: ‘ Mr. Bos. 
well will be et to express the grateful 
sense which Sir David Dalrymple has of Dr. 
Johnson's attention to his little specimen, 
The farther specimen will shew, that 


“ven in an Zéward he can see desert.* 


It gives me much pleasure to hear that 
a republication of Isaac Walton's Lives is 
intended. You have been in a mistake 
thinking that Lord Hailes had it in view. 
I remember one morning, while he sat with 
Zou in my house, he ra that there should 
a new edition of Walton's Lives ; and 
ow said, that ‘they should be be-noted a 
little.” This was all that passed on that 
subject. You must, therefore, inform Dr. 
Horne, that he may resume bis plan. I en- 
close a note concerning it ; and if Dr. Horne 
will write to me, all the attention that I 
can give shall be cheerfully bestowed, upon 
what I think a pious work, the preservation 
and elucidation of Walton, by whose wri- 
tings Ihave been most pleasingty edified. 
° 











“31m, BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

atity de ined youtonger 
robably detained you longer 

You will have become 
quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland 
one year and Wales another. You must 
next go to Switzerland. Cambria will com. 
plain, if you do not honour her also with 
some remarks. And I find concessere co- 
twang, the booksellers expect another book. 
I am inpatient to see rour +'Tour to Scot- 
land and the Hebrides" Might you not 
send me a copy by the post as soon as it is 
printed off 7” 


“ Waces has; 
than I sy} 








“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dean Sim, 

“Yesreapay J returned from my Welsh 
journey. I was sorry to leave my book sur- 
eniled s0 tongs but having an opportunity 
Of seeing, with so’ much convenience, e new 

wrt of the island, I could not reject it. £ 

ave been in five of the six counties of 
North Wales: and have seen St. Asaph 
and Bangor, the two seats of their ‘ 
have been upon Peomanmaur and Sn 
and passed over into Anglesea. But Wales 
is so little different from England, that it 
offers nothing to the speculation of the tra- 
veller. 


‘When I came home, 1 found sereral of 
rs, with some pages of Lord 

Yslets Antals, which 1 will’ consider. T 
am in haste to give you some account of my- 
self, lest rou should suspect me of negli- 
gence in the pressing business which T bad 


to my care, and which I knew 
Rothing of till now, when all care is vain.® 

“+ In the distribution of my books I pur. 

pose to follow your advice, adding such as 


stall occur to me. Tam not pleased with 

your notes of remembrance added to your 

aamet, for I hopo T sball not easly forget 
em. 


“I bave received four Erse books, with- 
out any direction, and suspect that they are 
intended for the Oxford Library. If that is 
the intention, I think it will’be proper to 
add the metrical Psalms, and whatever else 
is printed in Erse, that the present may he 
complete. ‘The donor's name should be told. 

“T wish you could have read the book be- 
fore it was printed, but our distance does 
not easily permit it. 

“Tam sorry Lord Hailes does not intend 
to prt ‘Walton; I am afraid it will not 
be done so well, if it be done at all. 

“purpose now to drive the book for- 
ward. Make my compliments to Mrs. Bos- 
well, and let me hear often from you. I 
ann, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 
“ Sax. Jonson. 


** London, October 1, 1774" 


This tour to Wales, which was made in 
company with Mr.and Mrs. Thrale, though 
it no doubt contributed to bis health and 
amusement, did not give an occasion to such 
a discursive exercise of his mind as our tour 
to the Hebrides. I do not find that be kept 
anv journal or notes of what he saw there. 
‘All that I heard him say of it was, that “in. 
stead of bleak and barren mountains, there 
were green and fertile ones; and that one 
of the castles in Wales would contain all the 
castles that he had seen in Scotland.” 

Parliament having been dissolved, and 
his friend Mr. Thrale, who was.a steady sup- 
porter of government, having again to en- 
counter the storm of a contested election, he 
wrote a short political pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Patriot,” |*} addressed to the electors 
of Greet Britsits title heer) to factious 
men, who consider a patriot only as an 

Of the meamuree of government, will 











‘except those passages in which it ours 
to vindicate the gisring outrage of the 
‘House of Commons in the case of the Mid- 
dlesex election, and to justify the attempt 
to reduce our fellow.subjects in America to 
‘unconditional submission, it contained an 
admirable display of the properties of a real 
patriot, in the original and genuine sense ; 
<a sincere, steady, rational, and unbiased 
friend to the interests and prosperity of his 





I hud written to him, to request his tatesposition in 
behalf Of a convict, who 1 
vies, who | thought was very unjustly 
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um, 


King and country. It must be ackndw. 
ledged, however, that both in thie and his 
two former pamphlets, there was, amidst 
many powerful argumenta, not only a cone 
siderable portion of sophistry, but a con- 
temptuous ridicule of his opponents, which 
waa very provoking. 


“To Mm. PERKINS 

+ Sum, 

“You may do me avi it favour 
Mrs Williams, « gentlewomes whom you 
may have seen at Mr. Thrale’s, ina peti- 
tioner for Mr. Hetherington’s charity: pe- 
titions are this day issued at Christ's Hos- 

al. 

PACT am a hal manager of business ina 
crowd; and if I should send a mean man, 
he may be put away without his errand. 1 
wust therefore entreat that you will go, and 
ask for a petition for Anna Williams, whose 
paper of inquiries was delivered with an- 
swers at the counting-house of the hospital 
on Thursday the 20th. My vervant will 
attend vou thither, and bring the petition 
home when you have it. 

“ The petition, which they are to give 
to us, is a form which they deliver to every 
petitioner, and which the petitioner is after- 
wards to fill up, and return to them again, 
This we must have, or we cannot proceed 
according to their directions. You need, I 
believe, only ask for a petition ; if they in- 
quire for wham you you can tell then, 

“F beg pardoti for giving you thix trou. 
ble; but it is a matter of great importance. 

“Tam, Si 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“San. Jonson, 

















«October 25, 1774" 
“To JAMES BOSWELL, Esa, 

Daan Sin, 

“Ture has appeared lately in the 
papers an account of a boat overset between 

‘ull and Ulva, in which many paseengers 
were lost, and among them Maclean of 
Col. We, you know, were once drowned jt 
I hope, therefore, that the story is either 
‘wantonly or erroneously told. ry satisly 
me by the next post. 

“Ihave printed two hundred and forty 
pages. Iamable todonothing much wort! 





1 at, Peptce str numberof ars the worthy 
Sid cath becaroe ane of the profretons of 1) and how 


‘Texldes In Mr. ‘Thrale's howe in Southwatk,, which waa 
the scene of so meetinga, aud in which be 
‘continues the Ii Kallty for which it wae emi 





iat. 66.) 


doing to dear Lord Hailes's book. I will, 

however, send back the ests: and hope, 

by degrees, to answer all your le 
tions. 

© Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted 2 
very violent and acrimonious opposition ; 
but all joys have their abatement: Mrs. 
‘Thrale haa fallen from her horse, and hurt 
herself very much. ‘The rest of our friends, 
I believe, are well. My compliments to 
Mra Boswell. 1 am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 
“ Sam. Jomwson. 
+" Lonudon, October 27, 1774. 

‘This letter, which shews his tender con- 
cern for an amiable young gentleman to 
whom he had been very tush ‘obliged in 
the Hebrides, I bave inserted according to 
its date, though before receiving it I had 
informed him of the melancholy event, that 
the young Laird of Col was unfortunately 
drowned. 


“To JAMES BOSWELL, Bs. 

Daansin, 

“ Last night I corrected the last of 
our ‘Journey to the Hebtides*” “The 
printer has detained it all this time, for I 

|, before I went into Wales, written all 
except two sheets. ‘The Patriot ' was call- 
ed for by my political friends on Friday, 
day, was written on Saturday, and I heard 
little of it. So vague ere conjectures at a 
distance. As soon as I can, I will take care 
that copies be sent to you, for I would wish 
that they might be given before they are 
bought ; but Iam id that Mr. Straban 
ill'end to you and to the booksellers at 
the same time. Trude is as diligent as 


courtesy. I have mentioned all that youre- enf 


commended. Pray make my compliments 
to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. The 
club has, I think, not yet'met. 

Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you 
think and what others say of our travels. 
Shall we touch the continent 2+ 

“Tam, dear Sir, 
«Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounsox- 
Now. 26, 1774" 

Jn hia manuscript diary of this year, there 

ia the following entry. 


the Greek Testament regularly 
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“In this week I read Virgil's Pastarals 
I to repeat the Pollio and Gallus 

read carelessly the first Georgick.”” 

Such evidences of his unceasing q 
Doth for * divine and human lore,” when 
advanced into his sixty-fifth year, and not- 
wit ing his many disturbances from 
disease, must make us at once honour his 
spirit, iad eat hag it seoels ‘be 20 
grievously clogged by its materi - 
Trent. Tis remarkable, that he ere te 
fond of the precision which calculation pro- 
duces. Thus we find in one of his manu- 


‘cript diaries, “12 pages in dto. Gr. Test 
and 30 in Beza’s folio, comprize the 
whole in 40 days.” 


“DR. JOHNSON TO JOHN HOOLE, Esa. 
Deae Sin, 

“ I mave retumed your play,t which you 
will find underscored with fed, where there 
was a word which I did not like ‘The red 
will be washed off with a little water. 

“ The plot is so well framed, the intri- 
cacy $0 artful, and the disentanglement so 
easy, the suspense so affecting, and the 
passionate parts so properly int 
that I have no doubt of its success. . 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 


“ Sam. Jomwsow. 
\ December 39, 1774." 


‘The first effort of his pen, in 1775, wi 
“ Proposals for publishing the Works 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox," +] in three vo 
lumes quarto. In his diary, January 2, I 
find this entry: “ Wrote Charlotte's Pro- 
posal.” But, indeed, the internal evidence 
would have been quite sufficient. Her 
claim to the favour of the public was thus 





forced : 

“ Most of the pieces, as they appeared 
singly, have been read with approbation, 
perhaps above their merits, but of no it 
advantage to the writer. She hopes, ‘Mere. 
fore, that she shall not be considered as too 
indulgent to vanity, or too studious of in. 
terest, if, from that labour which has hith< 
to been chiefly gainful to others, abe endea 
vours to obtain at last some profit to herself 
and her children, She cannot decently enforce 
her claim by the praise of her own perform 
‘ances; nor can she suppose, that, by.the 
most artful and lab address, any addi~ 
tional notice could be procured to a publi- 
cation, of which Her Masesty bas con- 
descended to be the ratnowEss.” 











He this also wrote the Preface to 
Baretti's “Easy Lessons in Italian and 
English."[+] 


“30 JAMES BOSWELL, EeQ. 
«Daan Ste, 
«You never did ask for a book by the 


$ ** Cleontoe." 


1 till now, and I did not think on it. 

‘ou see now it is done. I sent one to the 

y and E hear he likes it 

‘=F shall send a parcel into Scotland for 

prevents, and intend to give to many of my 
friends. In vour catalogue, you left out 
Lord Auchinfeck. 

“Let me know, as fast as vou read it, 
bow tin) like it; and let me know if any 
mistake is committed, or any thing impor- 
tant left out. 7 wish you could have scen 
the sheets. My compliments to Mra, Buse 
well, and to Veronica, and to all my frienits. 

“Tam, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
* Sam. Jounsow. 





ee Sannary 14 1778" 
“MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JONSON. 
“+ Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1773, 
+ Be pleased to accept of my best thanks 
for your * Journey to the Hebrides,” which 
cane to me by ‘inst night's post.” I did 
really ask the favour twice; but you have 
‘been even with me by granting it io speedi- 
ly. Bis dat gui cito dat. Though ill of a 
had cold, you kept me up the greatest part 
of the last night: for I did not stop ull I 
had read every word of your book. I look~ 
ed back to our first talking of a visit to the 
Hebrides, which was many years ago, when 
sitting by ourselves in the Mitre tavern in 
don, I think about witching time o'night + 
and then exulted in contemplating our 
scheme led, and a monumentum perenne 
of it erected by your superior abilities. TI 
shall only aay, that your book has affurd. 
ted me a high’ gratification. I shall after. 
wards give Shad thoughts on particular 
- In the mean time, I hasten to 
tell you of your having mistaken two 
names, which you will currect in London, 
as I shall do here, that the gentlemen who 
deserve the valuable compliments which 
you have paid them, may enjoy their ho- 
Hours In page 106, for Gordon read Mur- 
chison; and in page 357, for Maclean read 
Maclevd. 


“ But F am now to apply to you for im- 
mediate aid in my proession, which you 
have never refused to grant when I request. 
edit I enclose you a petition fur Dr. 
‘Memis, a physician at Aberdeen, in which 
Sir John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, 
-_ which I am, ts muemer at Co fo 
the managers ie infirmary in 
that city. Mr. Jopp, the Provast, who 
delivered to you your freedom, is one of 
may clients, and, are citizen of Aberdeen, you 
will support him. 

© The fact is shortly this, In «transla. 
tion of the charter of the Infirmary from 
Latin into English, mude under the autho- 
rity of the managers, the same phrase in 
the original is in one place rendered Physi 
cian, but when applied to Dr. Memis is ren- 
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dered Doctor af Medicine. Dr. Memis com- 
plained of this before the translation 
printed, but was not indulged with having 
it altered ; and he has brought an action for 
dlanunges,om account of & suppor injury, 
as if the designation given to him wasan in. 
ferior one, tending to make it be supposed 
he is not @ Physician, anil, consequently, to 
hurt his practice. My father has dismissed 
the action as groundless, and now he has ap- 
pealed to the whole Cuntrt."* 
“STO JAMES BOSWELT, ESQ. 

Dean Sin, 

Lone to hear how you like the book ; 
it is, I think, much fiked here. But Mac- 
pherson is very furious: can you give me 
any more intelligence about him, or his 
Fingal ? Do what yau can, and do it quick- 
ly. “Is Lord Hailes on our side? 

“Pray let me know what I owed you 
when I left sou, that I may send it to you. 

Tam going to write about the Ameri- 
cans, If you have picked up any hints 
among your lawyers, who are great mastera 
of the law of nations, or if your own mind 
suggest any thing, let me know. But 
mum, it is a secret. 














“1 will send your parcel of books as 
soon as Tecan, but 1 cannot do as I wish, 
you fini every thing mentioned 
which you recommented, 


However, 
1 in the book 
ans 
were. 


lice, thous 





le is a worthy fellow, without ma. 
not without resentment. 

“ Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is 
thought to be in danger. Lady Di nurses 
bins with very great assiduity. 

| Reynolds has taken tuo much to strong 
Hiquor,} and seems to delight in bis new 
character. 

™ This is all the news that I have; but 
as you love verses, T will send you a few 
which I made upon Inchkennetb ; + but re- 
member the condition, you shall not shew 
them, except to Lord Hailes, whom T love 
better than any man whom T know so little. 
TE he asks you to transcribe them for him, 
you may ds it, but T think he must jromise 
‘not to fet them be copied again, nor lo shew 
them as mine. 

“IT have at last sent back Lord Hailes's 
sheets. I never think about returning them, 
liecause I alter nothing. You will sve that 
T might as well have kept them. However, 
1 am ashamed of my delay : and if 1 have 
the honour of receiving any more, promise 












of Scotland on action fa first 
felt yary Ye tunlafeds Re pot Gre 
very ey AP 

‘Court ot Aflac, the Lord 
“and. fourteen other Sudgee, who have both in 
Court the title of Lords, from tho sive of 
ax, Lord Auchinleck, Lord S¢unboudo 


Montoddo, A: 
ecoliectad, Chal tot fencil dexc 
Tapio by date aie he Mine? 


“Journal of 3 Tour to the Hebrides,” 





‘See themn in 
BSR 


Mist, 66.) 


punetually to return them by the next 
jt. Make my compliments to dear Mre. 
Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. 
Lam, dear Siz, 
“Yours most futhfully, 
“© Sam. Jonson.” 
Jan. 1, 1775" 


“aR. ROSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
+ Ealoburgh, Jan. 275 175 


“You rate our lawyers here too hij 
when you call them great masters of 
law of nations. 
eeeeee 
“ As for myself, Iam ashamed to say I 
have read little and thought little on the 
subject of America. I will be much obli 
to you, if you will direct me where I shall 
find the best information of what is to be 
said on bothsides. It is a subject vast in 
its present extent and future consequences. 
‘The imperfect hints which now float in my 
mind, tend rather to the formation of an 
opinion that our government has been pre- 
cipitant and severe in the resolutions taken 
against the Bostonians. Well du vou know 
that I have no kindness for that race. Tut 
Nations, or bodies of men, should, as well as 
individuals, have a fair trial, and not be 
condemned on character alone. Have we 
not express contracts with our colonies, 
which afford is more coraia fan datien of 
judgment, tl eral tical specu- 
pro on the ‘mutual ri hs of States and 
their provinces or colonies? Pray let me 
krew Irmediately what to read and I shall 
mtly endeavour to gather for you any 
fee that T can find. 7 Burke's speech 
on American taxation published by him. 
self? Is it authentic? I remember to 
have heard you say, that you bad never 
considered Kast Tusia affairs: though, sure- 
a they are of much importance to Great 
ritain, Under the recollection of this, 
I shelter myself from the reproach of igno- 
rance about the Americans. ff you write 
upon the subject, I shalt certainly under- 


5, Henow arnt me a Latin naciptlon for my Nlatorica! 
picture, Mary Queen of Scots, and afterwards favoured 
moe wich an English ‘Mr. Alderman Boy- 
dell, that eminent patron of the Asts, hax subjolned them 
to the engraving from my picture. 


+ Maria Scotoran Regina, 
‘Honiinum seditiozcrum 





‘Contumeliie lassata, 
> Minis territa, clamoribue vieta, 








, quven of Scot 
erriol, and overpowered, 
HY the insulen menacss, 


‘amour, 
Of her rebellious subjects, 


‘With fears and confisalon, 
"To n rasiguation of the Kinssigm.” 
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stand it. But, since you seem to 

that T'thould Enow sorething of it, without 
your instruction, and that my own mind 
should suggest something, I trust you will 
pot me inthe way, 0” 


“ What does Becket mean by the Origi- 
nals of Fingal, and other poems of Ossian, 
which he advertises to have lain in his 
shop?” A 








oe 








“TO JAMES BOSWELL, Esa, 
* Daan Sin, 


“You sent me @ case to consider, in 
which I have no facts but what are against 
us, nor any principles on which to reason. 
It is in vain to try to write thus without 
materials. The fact seems to be against 
you; at least I cannot know nor say any 
thing to the contrary. Jam glad that you 
like the book so well. [bear no more of 


Macpherson. I shall long to know what 
Lord Hailes says of it. Lend it bim pri- 
rately. I shall send the parcel as soon as 


I can. Make my compliments to Mrs. 
swell. 


“Tam, Sir, &c. 
“ Sast. Jou son. 
"Jan. 98, 3775." 
“MM. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
“Edinburgh, Feb 2, 1775 


“ As to Macpherson, I am anxious to have 
from yourself a full and pointed account 
of what bas passed between you and him. 
It is confidently told here, that before your 
‘book came out he sent to you, to let you 
know that he understood you meant to deny 
the authenticity of Ossian's poems; that 


the originals were in his sion; that 
you, mi 
might 


night have inspection of them and 
the evidence of people skilled in 
the Erse language; and that he hoped, after 
this fair offer, you would not he so uncandid 
as to assert that he had refused reasonable 
proof. my rea a m0 to = 
mut pul strong uttacl 
upon him; and then Be wrote a letter 
to you, in such terms as he thought 
suited to one who had not acted as a man 
of veracity. You may believe it gives me 
pain to hear your conduct represented a3 
unfavourable, while I can only deny what 
is said, on the ground that your character 
refutes it, without having any information 
to oppose. Let me, I beg it of you, be 
far with a sufficient answer to any 
calumny uj 
“* Lord 








n this occavion. 

lailes writes to me, (for we cor- 

nd more than we talk together,) + As 

to Fingal, I see a controversy arising, and 
f its way. There is 

t mention some cir- 

not choose to com- 





to keep out 
ie loubt that I mi; 
cumstances; but I 





mit Uhem to paper.'* What his opinion is, 
Ido not know. He aays, * I am singularly 
iged to Dr. Johoeon for bis accurate and 
critciams. Had he given some tric. 
tures on the work, it 
would have ales mabch to is voure! 
He ie charmed with your verses on Inch- 
Kenneth, eays they are very elegant, but 
bids me'tell you he doubts whether” 
“Legitiznaa factunt pectora pura preces,’ 
be according te the rubric: but that is 
Jour concern for, you know, he isa Pret. 
syterian.” 


soveee 


Po DR, LAWRENCE. 
osm, Fee 7,177 

“Ong of the Scotch Bhysiclans is now 
uting & stion that in some pul 

Be inutrurent Eve styled him Doctor of 

‘Medicine instead of Physician. Boswell de- 

sires, being advocate for the corporation, to 

Know whether Doctor of Bfedicine is not @ 

‘timate title, and whether it may be con- 

al asa dlesdvantageous distinction, 1 

am to write to-night ; be pleased to tell me. 

“1 am, Sir, your most, &e. 
“ Saw Jonwsow.” 


“TO JANES ROSWELL, ESQ. 

OMY pean Boswazt, 

“1 am surprised that, knowing as you 
do the disposition of your countrymen to 
tell lies in favour of each other,¢ you can 
be at all affected by any reports that circu- 
late among them. Macpherson never in 
his life offered me a sight of any original, 
or of any evidence of any kind ; but thought 
only of intimidating me by noise and threats, 
till” my last answer,—that I would not be 
deterred from detecting what I thought = 
cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian—put an 
end to our correspondence. 

“ The state of the question is this. He, 
and Dr. Blair, whom I consider as deceived, 
aay, that he Fo ied the poem, 5 Sons old mee 
nuscripts. copies, 1 em, 

I believe him to ive none, are ing. 
‘Where are the manuscripts?) They can 

shewn if they exist, but they were never 
thewn. De non ersistentibus et lege spas 
tidus, says our law, eadem est ratio. No man 
hs  elaim to credit wpon his own word, 
rhea better evidence he had it, may be 

ily produced. But so far as we can 
the Ene language was never written 
very lately for the purposes of religion. A 


‘© {Hite Lordship, notwh ‘hie resolution, did 
commit his sentinsents to paper, end is one of his notes 
affixed to his Collection Poetry, be myx 

‘howe poss ia a re 


hie 
that to Soule the suthenticty of 
finement in Seepticien tndaad.”” 1B. 

"The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom, Dr. 
Ichamen repaied and loved we ho pope ad Fed 
rth cokes 0 WHE the owed Pat 
209 recollection. 


a 


u 
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nation that cannot write, or a lan that 
was never written, has no manuscrij 

“But whatever he has he never offered 
toshew. If old manuscripts should now be 
mentioned, I should, unless there were 
more evidence than can be easily had, sup- 
pose them another proof of Scotch cons; 
racy in national ood. 

“Do not censure the expression; you 
know it to be true. 

“Dr. Memis's question is so narrow as 
to allow no speculation; and I have no 
facts before me but those which his advo- 
cate has produced against you. 

« I consulted this morning the President 
of the London Col of 3, who 
says, that with us, (we do 
not say Doctor of Medicine) is the bigheat 
title that a practiser of physic can have; 
that Decor implies not only Physician, but 

of physic; that every Doctor is le- 
gally a Physician; but that no man, not a 
Doctor, can practise physic but by tisenoe par- 
ticularly granted. ‘The Doctorate {s a li- 
cence of itself. It seems to us a very alene 
der cause of Prosecution. ae 

“1am now engaged, but in a little time 
T hope to do all you would have. My come 
pliments to Madam and Verouica. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jomnsom. 





“Feb 7, 178" 

What words were used by Mr. Macphere 
‘son, in his letter to the Nenerable sage, I 
have never heard; but they are generally 
said to have been of a nature very different 
from the language of literary contest. Dr. 
Johnson's answer appeared in the newapa- 
pers of the day, and has since been 
quent republished 
accuracy. Igiveit 
self, written down in his presen 
thenticated by a note in his own hand. 

iting. “ This, Z think, is a true copy."§ 

it. James Macrnensom, 

I received your foolish and impudent 
letter. Any vivlence offered me I shall do 
my best to repel ; and what I cannot do fur 
myself, the law shall do for me. 1 hope 1 
shall not be deterred from detecting what 
T think a cheat by the menaces of a Tuffian. 

“What would you have me retract? I 

en impostare ; I think it 
For this opi 




















I. ‘ion T have 
my reasons to the public, which I 
you to refute. Your rage I defy. 


Your abilities, since your Homer, are nut 
so formidable: and what I hear of your 
morals inclines me to pay regard, not to 
what you shall say, but to what you shall 
prove. You may print this if you will. 
“San. Jomwnon.” 


4 T hava deposited It in che British Museum, 


Ata, 66.) 
‘Mr. Macpherson little mew the charac- 
ter of Dr. Johnson, if he supposed that he 


sould be easily intimidated; 
waa ever more remarkable for 

courage. He had, indeed, an awful dread 
of death, or rather, “of something after 
death ;" ‘and what rational man, who seri- 
ously thinks of quitting all that he has 
ever known, and going into a new and un- 
known state of being, can be without that 
dread? But his fear was from reflection; 
his cow natural. His fear, in that one 
instance, was the result of philosophical and 
religious consideration. He feared death, 
but he feared nothing else, not even what 
might occasion death, Many instances of 
his resolution may be mentioned. One day, 
at Mr. Beauclerk's house in the country, 
when two large dogs were fighting, he went 
up to them and Beat them till they sepa- 
nd at another time, when told of 











nated ; 
the danger there was, that agun might burst al 


ifccharged with many balls, he put in six or 
seven, and fired it off against etd Mr. 
Langton told me, that when they were 
swimming together near Oxford, he cau- 
tioned Dr, Johnson against a pool, which 
war reckoned particularly dangerous; upon 
which Jonson directly swam into it. He 
told me himself, that one night he was at- 
tacked in the street by four men, to whom he 
would not yleld, but kept them all at bay, 
till the watch came up, and carried both 
him and them to the round house. In the 
Iay-house at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick in- 
d me, Johnson having for a moment 
quitted a chair which was placed for him be- 
tween the side-scenes, a gentleman took 
possession of it, and when Johnson on his 
return civilly demanded his seat, rudely re- 
fused to give it up; upon which Johnson 
laid hold of it, and tossed him and the chair 
into the pit.” Foote, who so successfully 
revived the old comedy, by exhibiting liv- 
ing characters, had retolved to imitate 
fohneon on the stage, expecting great 
Rts Bom hye ridicule of ao colebated a mean. 
Johnson being informed of his intention, 
and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Da- 
vies's the bookseller, from whom I had the 
stary, he asked Mr. Davies “what was the 
common price of an oak stick ;" and 








answered sixpence, “Why then, Sir, (asi 
he,) give me leave to ‘your servant to 
ur men shilling one." I'll have a dou. 


le quantity ; for I am told Foote means to 
tuke me off, as He calls it, and I am deter- 
mined the fellow shall not do it with impu- 
nity.” Daviea took care to acquaint Foote 
of this, which effectually checked the wan- 
tonness of the mimic. "Mr. Macpherson's 
menaces made Johnson ride himself 
-with the same implement of Refence yandbad 
he been attacked, I have no doubt that, old 
as he was, he would have made his corporal 
prowess be felt aa much as his intelectual. 
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His “ Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland,” [*] is. most valuable perform. 
ance. It abounds in extensive losoy 
views of society, and in ingenious sentiment 
and lively description. A considerable part of 
it, indeed, consists of speculations, which, 

he saw the wild regions 
ited together, probably had 
employed bis attention, though the actual 
se ‘of those scenes undoubtedly quicken- 

‘and augmented them. Mr. Oane, the 
very able aoe rocel me in _ 
opinion, which he thus expressed : 
cre There arein that book thoughts, which, 

long revolution in the great mind of 











Johnson, have been formed and polished, 
like bles rolled in the ocean 
“That he was to some of excess a 


trueborn Englishman, so a3 to have enter- 
tained an undue prejudice against both the 
country and the people of Scotland, must be 
owed. But it was a prejudice of the head, 
and not of the heart. He chad no ill will 
to the Scotch; for, if he had been conscious 
of that, he never would have thrown himself 
into the bosom of their country, and trusted 
to the protection of its remote inhabitants 
with a fearless confidence. His remark 
upon the nakedness of the country, from its 
pang denuded of trees, was made after 
having travelled two hundred miles along 
the Eastern coast, where certainly trees are 
not tobe found near the road; and he said 
it was ‘a map of the road” which he gave. 
His center oe bol mathe fang 
ascri 19 Onsian, a iu 

Wine confirmed in the course of is journey, 
bya very strict examination of the evidence 
offered for it ; end although their authenti- 
city was made too much a national point hy 
the Scotch, there were many respectable 
in that country, who did not concur 


in this; so that bis’ judgment upon the 
Tuestion ought not tobe decried, even by 
those who from him. As to myself, L 


can only say, upon a subject now e 
very uninteresting, that when the frag 
ments of Highland poetry first came out, 
was much plessed with thelr wild pecu. 
larity, and was one of those who subscribed 
to enable their editor, Mr. bed ees 
then a young man, to make a search im the 
Highlands and Hebrides for a long poem in 
the Eree language, which was reported to be 
somewhere in those ions. 
But when there came forth an epic Poem 
in six books, with all the common circum. 
stances of former compositions of that na- 
ture; and when, upon an attentive exami. 
nation of it, there was found s perpetual re- 
currence of the same images which 31 
is its; and when no sncient 
to authenticate the work, was 
in any public Honey, ‘though that 
was insisted ou as a rcasonable proof, who 
could forbear to donk 2 
& 


in the f 
ansnuseri 
deposit 
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‘ Jobneon’s grateful acknow! ts of 
kindness received in the course of this tour, 
somietely refute the brutal reflections 
which have been thrown out against him, as 
if be had made an un, return; and 
his delicacy in sparing in his book those who 
we find, fram his letters to Mrs. Thrale, were 
just objects of censure, is much to be ad- 
mured. His candour and amiable disposition 
is ous his conduct, w! in- 
form: Mr. Macleod, of Rasay, that be 
had committed a mistake, which gave that 
gentlenan come uneasiness. He wrote him 
a courteous and kind letter, and insertetl in 
the news. an advertisement, correct- 
ing the mistake. 
the nbservations of my friend Mr. Denny 

ster in a letter written fo me, soon after 
had read Dr. Jobuson's book, are so just and 
liberal, that they cannot be too often re- 
peated. 





waeeee 


“ There is nothing in the book, from be- 
ginning toend, that a Scotchman need to 
take amiss, What he says of the count 
is true; and his observations on the 
are what must naturally occur to a seasible, 
observing, and reflecting inhabitant of a 
convenient metropolis, where a man on 
thirty pounds 2 year way be better accom- 
modated with all the Little wants of life, 
than Col or Sir Allan. 

“¥ am charmed with bis researches con- 





convinced ; Lstall Oveian bis 

and Oscars, amongst the ni 
tales, not the true history of our country, 
in all time to 


come. 
“Upon the whole, the book cannot dis. 
>, for it has no pretensions. The au- 
thor neither saya, he isa geographer, nor an 
antiquarian, nor very learned in the history 
of Scotland, nor a naturalist, nor a fossilist. 
‘The manners of the people, and the face 
ofthe country, are all be attempts to des- 
cribe, or seems to have tof Much 
were it to be wished, that they who have 
travelled into more remote, and of course 
more curious regions, had all his 
good sense. Of the state of learning, his 
observations on Glasgow University shew | 
he has formed a very sound j t. | 
He understands our climate too: and he | 
has accurately observed the changes, how~ 
ever slow and imperceptible to us, which 
Scotland has undergone, in consequence of 
the blessings of liberty and internal peace.” 
cae 
Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, 
owbo bas since made the same tour, and pub- 
Tished an account of it, 1s equally liberal. 
“Thave read (snys he) ‘his book again and 


© See + Journat of 2 Tour to the Hebrides,” 3d edit. 
Beh 


DR. JOHNSON. u77s, 

in, travelled with him from Berwick to 
Siecle through countries with which I 

to Rasay, Sky, 

otisiei but have not, been able to 
correct him in any matter of ence. 
{have often admired the accuracy, the pre- 
cision, and the justness, of what he advan- 
cee, Fempecting both the country and the 


The Doctor has every where delivered 
sentiments with freedom, avd in roany 
instances with a seeming for the be- 
nefit of the inhabitants, and the ornament 
of the country. His remarks on the want 
of trees and hedges for shade, as well as for 
shelter to the cattle, are well-founded, and 
merit the thanks, not the illiberal censure, 
of the natives. He also felt for the distresses 
of the Highlandera, and explodes with great 
propriety the bed management of the 
Grounds, and the neglect of timber in the 

jebrides.” i 

‘Having quoted Johnson's just compli- 
ments on the Rasay family, he says, “On 
the other hand, I found this family equally 
Javish in their encomiums upon the Doc- 
tor'’s conversation, and his subsequent civi- 
lities to a your tleman of that country, 
who, upon waiting upon him at London, 
was well received, and experienced all the 
aitention and wd that 3 warm friend 
could bestow. Macleod, baving also 
been in London, waited upon the Dit 
who provided a magnificent and expensive 
entertainment in honour of his oid Hebr. 
dean acquaintance.” 

Pea ae of the military road by Fort 
ugustus, he says, is road, 

one’ of the most in Great “Brita 

the celebrated Dr. Johneon passed from In- 

verness to the Hebride Jeet, oo obser- 

vations on the country and people are ex- 

iene correct, jpeliccon, and instruc. 
ve." 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindieator 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in one of his let- 
tera to Mr. James Elphinstone, published 
in that gentleman's “ Forty Years’ corres- 

ice,” says, “I Dr. Johnson's 

‘our with very grent pleasure. Some few 
errors he bas fallen into, but of no great 
i , and those are Jost in the num. 
berless beauties of his work. 

“11 had leisure, I could pe point 
out the most exceptionable pl 1 but at 

present Iam in the country, and heve not 
is book at hand, It is plain he meant to 
speak well of Scotland; and he has in my 
apprehension done us honour in the 
most capital article, the character of the 
inhabitants.” 


Nis private letters to Mra. Thrale, writ. 
ten during the course of his journey, which 
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therefore may be sup to convey his 
genuine “peelings at the time, abound in 
such benignant sentiments towards the peo- 
ple who shewed him civilities, that no man, 
‘whose temper is not very barsh and sour, can 
retain a doubt ofthe goodnes af is heart 
It is to t with what ran- 
cour he was assailed by numbers of shallow 
irritable North Britons, on account of bis 
‘supposed injurious treatment of their coun. 
try and countrymen, in his“ Journey.” Had 
there been any just ground forsucha change, 
would the virtuous and candid Dempster 
have given his opinion of the book, in the 
terms which 1 quoted ? ‘Would the 
pattlotie ‘Keox® tare! spoken of it as he 
aa done? Would Mr. Tytler, surely 
‘tm Scot, If ever Scot thete were,” 
have expressed himself thus? And let me 
add, that, citizen of the world as I hold my- 
self to be, 1 have that degree of predilection 
for my natale solum, nay, I have that just 
sense of the merit of an ancient nation, 
which has ever been renowned for its va- 
a which in former times oun its 
independence against a powerful neighbour, 
and Teter tines has been equity distin 





3 


ita ingeouity and’ industry tn 
Sees, ite that shasta dave fit eee 
nerous indignation at any injustice done to 


it. ein trested Scotland no worse than 
ie ie ever ble best friends, whose charec- 


ive as A “Rome pw 


iin, ‘rat in 4 t and shi 
not exercised their minds 


Beate a condemned him for ‘constiog his 
friends. But Sir Joshua Reynolds, w! 

josophical penetration and justness of 
inking were not less known to those who 
fived with him, than his geniua in bis art is 
admired by the world, explained his conduct, 
thua: “He was fond of discrimination, 
twhich he could not shew without pointing 
out the bad as well as the in every 
character; and as his friends were those 
‘whose characters he knew best, they affarded 
him the” best opportunity for shewing the 
acuteness of his judgment.” 


He expressed to is friend, Mr. Windham found 


fs ‘Norfolk, his wonder at the extreme jea- 
of the Scotch, and their resentment at 
faving their country described by him as it 
really was; when, to say that it was acoun- 
wy a dan ‘England, would have been a 
ood. “None of us (said be) 
Fould be offended ita foreigner who has tra- 
yelled here sald oy, that vines ama olives 
n't grow in England” And as to his pre- 
fudice” egainat the Scotch, which 1 al 
ascribed to that nationality which - 
served in them, he said to the same 
man, * When I find a Scotchman, to whont 


i th fe gree, Sethe Bn a. 
‘the press, (AUgUrt, 
feat Rac ts ingenious gentotan was dead. 
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an Englishwan is as » Scotchman, that 
Scotchman shall be a#an Koglishraan to mne.” 
His intimacy with many gentlemen of Seot- 


4o many natives of 
tarcountey ober eases) prove that 
his projudice was not virulent 5 wat have 


Pieces of his writing, the foll 
note in answer to one Tine. ait askin 
wool meet me at dinner at the 
friend of mine, a Beotchinaa, was to 
Mr. Johnson does not see why 
Sie Boswell should suppose a Scotchman 
jess acceptable than any other man. He 
will be at the Mitre.” 
, My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now 





e might treat the people of 
thst country more tek ‘than be 
strung pointe double-edged wits™ Si, ou 

ted doul wit, “ Sir, you 
ave nb reason to be afraid of me. “The 
Irish are not in a conspiracy to cheut the 
‘world by false representations of the he merits 
of their countrymen, No, Sir; the Irish 
are a Fath PEOPLE j~they never speak well 
of one another.” 

Jobnson told me of an instance of Scottish 
nationality, which made a very unfavour- 
able iy upon his mind. A. Scotch- 
‘some consideration in London, soli- 
cited him to recommend, by the eiate of of 
his learned authority, to be master of 

school, a person of whom he sit 
recommended him confessed he knew vo 
more but that he was his countryman. 
Johnson was shocked at this unconscientious 


oat the miserable cavillings against his 
“ Joumey,” ia newspepers, megezines, 
ve ubliatfons Tan speak ‘rom 
cone owledge, only him with 
At last ‘there cane out a scurrilous 
volume, larger than Johnson's own, filled 
with malignant abuse, under a name, zeal or 
fictitious, of vome low wan in an obscure 
corner of though supposed to be 
the work of snother Scotchman, who has 
means to make bimself well known 
both in Scotland and England. The effect 
which it had upon Jobnson was, to produce 
this pleasant observation to Mr. Seward, to 
whom be lent the book: “This fellow must 
beablockhead. ‘They don’t know how to go 
about their abuse. ‘Who will read 4 fire 
shilling book against me? No, Sir, if they 
‘had wit, they should have kept pelting me 
with pamphlets.” 


“38M, BOSWELL TO DE. JOHNSON. 
« Rdinburgh, fe ar W. 


«You would have been very cea 
if you had oe tthe ‘with me to-day. iy. Lind : 
my guests, Macquharrie, 

GaMthe siceemor of our Sends a very anul 
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able man, though not marked with such ac- 
tive qualities as his brother; Mr. Meclean 
of ‘Torloisk in Mull, a gentleman of Sir 
‘Allan's family ; and two of the clan Grant ; 
a0 that the Highland and Hebridean genius 
reigned, We lind a great deal of conversa- 
tion about vou, and drank your health in a 
bum ‘he toast was not proposed hy me, 
which isa circumstance to be remarked, for 
Tam now s0 connected with you, that any 
thing I can say or do to your honour has not 
the value of an additional compliment. It 
1s only giving you a guinea out of that trea- 
sure of admiration which already belongs to 
you, and which isno hidden treasure: for I 
‘suppose my adiniration of you is co-existent 
with the Knowledge of my’ character. 

“J find that the Highlanders and Hebri. 
deans in general are much fonder of rour 
‘Journey,’ than the low country or Aither 
Scots. One of the Grants said to-day, that 
he was sure you were aman of a good heart, 
and a candid man, and seemed to hope he 
shoutd be able to convince you of the anti. 

juity of a good proportion of the poems of 
Pasian. After all that has dy 1 think 
the matter is capable of being proved to a 
certain degree. I am told that Macpherson 
one old Erse MS. from Clanranald. tor 
the restitution of which he executed a formal 
obligation ; and it is affirmed, that the Gae- 
lick (call it E: or calf it Irish) has been 
written in the Highlands and Hebrides for 
many centuries. It is reasonable to suppose. 
that such of the inhabitants as acquired any 
learning, possessed the art of writing as well 
as theif drs neighbours and Celtick cou- 
sins; and the question is, can sutticient e 
dence be shewn of this 

“Those who are skilled in ancient writings 
can determine the age of MSS., or at 
cun ascertain the century in w 
were written ; and if men of veracity. 
are 90 skilled, shall tell us that MSS. in the 
ppzettion of families in the Highlands and 

1, are the works ul'a remote age, I think 
we should be convinced by their testimony. 

“ There is now come to this city, Ranakd 

Miucdonaid from the Isle of Fyg, who bas 
several {SS. of Erse poetry, which he 
wishes to publish by subscription. I have 
engaged to take three copies of the book, the 
price of which is to be six shillings, as I 
would subscribe for ail the Exse that can be 
printed, be it old or new, that the language 
may be preserved. This man says, that 
rome of his manuscripts are ancient and, 
to be sure, one of them which was shewn to 
‘me does appear to bave the duskyness of an- 
tiquity. 
























serene 
“The inguiry is not yet quite 

and J should {160k tbat the aucviswth aay 

be discovered, if proper means be used. 


“Tam, &e. 
* James Boswen..” 
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“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
“ DeaaSin, | 
“I ant sorry that I could get no books 
for my friends in Scotland. Mr. Strahan has 
‘at inst promised to send two dozen to you. 
If they come, put the name of my friends 
into them; you may cut them out,” and 
paste them with a little starch in the book. 
“You then are going witl about Ossian, 
‘Why do you think any part can be proved ? 
The dusky manuscript of Fgg is probably 
not fifty years old; if it be n hundred, {t 
proves nothing. ‘The tale of Clanranald is 
no proof. Has Clanranald told it? Can he 
prove it? There are, I believe, no Erse 
manuscripts. None of the old families had 
a single letter in Erse that we heard of. You 
say it is likely that they could write. The 
learned, if any learned there were, could ; 
hut knowing by that learning, some written 
languoge, in that language they wrote, as 
ul never be Wied to their own, 
If there are manuscripts, Jet them be shewn, 
with some proof that they are not forged for 
the occasion. You say, many can remember 
parts of Ossian. Lieve’ all those parts 
are versions of the Engli at least there 
is no proof of their ant’ paity 
“ Macpherson. is said to have made some 
translations himself: and having taught, a 
boy to write it, ordered him to say that he 
had learnt it of his grantmother. "The boy, 
‘ew up, told the stury, This Mrs, 

















when he 
Williams heard at Mr. Strahan’s table. Don’t 
be eredilous; you know how little a High 
lander can be trusted. Macpherson is, x0 
far a3 T know, very quiet. Is not that proof 
enuugh ? Every thing is against hin, " No 
manuscript: no inscription in the 
uige : no correspondence among friends: 
no transaction of busines, af which a single 
scrap remains in the gucient farllics Mac. 
pherson’s pretence is, that the character 
ras Saxon’ If he had'not talked unskitfull 
of manuscripts, he might have fought with 
oral tradition nuich ‘longer. As to Mr. 
Grant's information, I suppose he knows 
much less of the matter than ourselves. 
“In the mean time, the hookseller says 
that the sufficiently quick. ‘They 
printed four thousand. Correct your copy 
wherever it is wrong, and bring itup. Your 
friends will all be glad to see you. 1 think 
of going myself into the country about May. 
*T am surry that I have not managed to 
send the hook sooner. 1 have left four fur 
psn and do net restrict you absolutely to 
low my directions in ‘the distribution. 
You must use your own discretion. 
* Make my compliments to Mra. Boswell : 





























Isy she is now beginning to forgive 
me. I am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 
“Sam. Jouxson. 
“Feb 25, 1775" 





» From a lat in hie hand writing. 
1 Of bis “Journey to the Wevtern felunds of Seotfand? 


Aitat, 60.) 


On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in Ton- 
don ; and on repairing to Dr. Johnson's be- 
fore dinner, found him in his study, sitting 
with Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother 
of Davil, strongly resembling him in coun. 
tenance and voice, but of more sedate and 

acid manners. Johnson informed me, that 
ough Mr. Beauclerk was in great pain, it 
was hoped he was not in danger, and that 
he now wished to consult Dr. Heberden, to 
try the effect of a2 “new understanding.” 
Both at this interview, and in the evening 
at Mr. Threle’s, where he and Mr. Peter 
Garrick and ¥ met again, he was vehement 
on the subject of the Ossian controversy ; ob- 
serving, “ We do not know that there are 
any ancient Erse manuscripts; and we have 
no other reason to disbelieve that there are 
men with three heads, but that we do not 
know that there are any such meu. 
also was outrageous, upon his su ion 
that any couutrymen * foved Scotland better 
than truth," saying, “All of them,—nay 
not all,—but droves of them, would come 
up, and attest any thing fur the honour of 
Scotlind.” He also persevered in his wilt 
allegation, that he questioned if there ws 
a tree between Edinburgh and the English 
border older than himself, I assured him 
he was mistaken, and suggested that the 
proper punishment would be that he should 
Teceive a stripe at every tree above a hun- 
dred years ou that was found within that 
space. He laughed, and said, “I believe I 
might submit to it for a daxbee.” : 
‘he doubts which, in my correspondence 
with him, 1 had ventured to state as to the 
justice and wisdom of the conduct of Great 
ritain tuwards the American colonies, while 
T at the same tinie requested that he would 
enable me to inform myself upon that mo- 
mentous subject, he hud altogether disre- 
ded; and had recently published « pam- 
phlet, entitled, “Taxation no Tyranny ; an. 
answer to the Resolutions and Address of 
the American Congress."[* 

He had dong before indulged most unfa- 
vourable sentiments of our fellow-subjectsin 
America. For, as early as 1769, ] wastold by 
‘Dr, John Campbell, that he had said of them, 
« Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought 
to be thankful for any thing we allow them 
short of hanging.” 

Ofthis performance I avoided to telk with 
him; for I had now formed a clear and set- 
tled opinion, that the people of America 
were’ well warranted to resist a claim that 
their fellow-subjects in the mother-country 
should have the entire command of their 
fortunes, by taxing them without their on 
consent; and the extreme violence which 
it breathed, peared to meso unsuitable to 
the mildness of a Christian philosopher, and 
#0 directly opposite to the principles of peace 
which he had so beautifully recommended 


in bis pamphlet respecting Falkland’s Is- 
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Jands, that I was sorry to see him appear in 
so untavourable a light. Besides, I could 
not ive init that ability of argument, 
or that felicity of expression, for he 


was, upon other occasions, 60 eminent, Po- 
sitive assertion, sarcastical severity, and ex- 
travagant ridicule, which he himself repro- 
bated as a test of truth, were united in this 


ly. 

‘this pamphlet was written at the de. 
sire of those whe were then in power, I have 
no doubt; and, indeed, he owned to me, 
that it had been revised and curtailed by 
some of them. He told me that they bad 
struck out one passage, which was to this ef. 
fect: “That the Colonists could with no 
solidity argue, from their not having been 
taxed while in their infancy, that they 
should not now be taxed. We do not put a 
calf into the plough: we wait till he 1s an 
ox.” He said, “They struck it out either 
critically es too ludicrous, or politically as 
too exasperating. 1 care not which. It 
was their business. Ifan architect says, [ 
will build five stories, and the man who em- 
ploys him says, I will have only three, the 
employer is to decide.” * Yes, Sir, (said I,) 
in ordinary cases. But should it be 50 when 
the architect gives his skill and labour 

is 2” 

Unfavourable as Iam constrained to say 
my opinion of this pamphlet was, yet, since 
it’ was congenial with the sentiments of 
numbers at that tine, and as every thi 
relating to the writings of Dr. Johnson is of 
importance in literary history, J shall there- 
fore insert some passages which were struck 
out, it does not appear why, either by him. 
self or those who revised it. ‘Chey appeur 
printed in a few proof-leaves of it in my 
possession, marked with corrections in his 
own band-writing. I shall distinguish them 
by italics. 

‘In the paragraph where he says, the Ame- 
ricans were incited to resistance by Euro. 
pean intelligence trom * men whom the 
thought their friends, but who were frien: 
onl to themselves,” there followed,—' and 
made, dy their seifishnces, the enemies of their 


And thenext paragraph ran thus: “On the 
original contrivers of mischief, rather than on. 
those whom they have detuded, let an insulted 
nation pour ont its vengeance.” 

‘The paragraph which came next was in 
there words: Unhappy is that country in which 
smencan hope for advancement by farouring ite 
enemice. The tranquillity of stable govern- 
‘sment is not akcays easily preserved againat the 
machinations of single innovators: but what 
can be the hope of quiet, when factions hostile 
to the legislature can be openly formed and 


openly avowed 
After the paragraph which now concludes 
the pamphlet, there followed this, in which 


he certainly means the great Earl of Chat- 
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ham, and glances at a certain popular Lord 
Chancellor. 

Af, by the fortune of war, they drive us ut- 
terly’ away, what they will do next can only be 
conjectured. If a new monarchy is erected, 
they willwant a Kiso. He who first takes into 
his hand the sceptre of America, should have a 
name of good omen, Wrrsraw hasbeen known 
both a congueror and deliverer ; and perhaps 
England, however contemnod, might yet supply 
them with anoraze Wruttan. Whigs, indeed, 
are not willing to be governed ; and it is pos- 
sible that Kina Wrerran may be strongly in- 
Clined to guide their mecsures: but Whigs 
have been cheated like other mortale, and suf. 
fered their loader to become their tyrant, under 
‘the name of their Prorrctor. What more 
they will receive from England, no man can tell. 
En their rudiments of empire, they may want a 
Cuaxcuston.” 

‘Then came this paragraph : 

“ Their numbers are, at present, not quite 
sufficient for the greatnces which, in some form 
Of government or other, is to rival the ancient 
monarchies + he by De. Franklin's rule of 
progression, ill, in a century and @ quar. 
Serv be more than equal 00 the tnhatitents of 
When the Whigsof America are thus 
let the Princes of the earth tremble 

. If they should continue to 
double and to double, their own 
would not contain them. But let not our dold- 
ost oppugners of authority look forward with 
10 this fulurity of Whiggism.” 
low it ended I know not, ag it is cut off 
abruptly at the foot of the last of these proof- 


Lis pamphlets in support of the measures 
of administration were published on his own 
account, and he afterwards collected them 
into volume, with the title of * Political 
‘“fracts, by the Author of the Rambler,” with 
this motto: 

Berviisiny muogarm berias gral cat 


‘Guom sub Rege pin 
‘Seam 
Ctbuptan- fo 1 Coos Sele Uv. 113 





‘These pamphlets drew upon him nume. 
rousatt inst the common weapons 
of literary warfare he was hardened ; but 





there were two instances of animadversion 
which T communicated to him, and from 
what I could judge, both from his silence 
ind his looks, appeared to me to impress him 
much. 

‘One was, “ A Letter to Dr. Samuel John 
son, occasioned by his late political Publica- 
tions.” It appeared previous to his “ Tax- 
ation no Tyranny,” and was written by Dr. 
Soseph Towers. "In that performance, Dr. 
Johnson was treated with the respect 
49 eminent a man, while his conduct as a po- 
tical writer was boldly and pointedly ar- 
Taigned, ax inconsistent with the character 
of one, who, if he did employ his pen upon 
politics, “ it might reasonably be expected 
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firm 


should distir himself, not b vie 
oo Seen te 


by wisdom? 

It conchided thus: “ 1 would, however, 
wish you to remember, should you again 
address the public under the character of a 
political writer, that luxuriance of imagina. 
tion or energy of Ian, will ill compen. 
sate for the want of candour, of justice, and 
of truth. And I shall only add, that should 
T hereafter be disposed to read, as I here. 
tofore have done, the most excellent of all 
your performances, ‘Tne Rammer,’ the 
Plessure which T hiave boen accustomed to 

\d in it will be much diminished by the 
reflection that the writer of so moral, so ele- 
gant, and so valuable a work, was capable 
of prostituting his talents in such produc- 
tions as ‘ The False Alarm,’ the * Thoughts 
on the Transactions respecting Falklands 
Ielands,’ and ‘ The Patriot.’ ” 

Lam willing to do justice to the merit of 
Dr. Towers, of whom I will say, that al- 
though I abhor his Whiggish democratical 
notions and propensities, (for I will not call 
them principles.) I esteem him as an inge- 
nious, knowing, and very convivial man. 
‘The other instance was a paragraph of a 
letter to me, from my old and most inti- 
mate friend the Rev. Mr. Temple, who wrote 
the character of Gray, which has had the ho- 
nour to be adopted both by Mr. Mason and 
Dr. Johnson in thelr accounts of that poet. 
The words were: How can your great, 
will not say your, plow, but your mora 
friend, ho the barbarous measures of 
administration, which they have not the 
face toask even their infidel pensioner Hume 
to defend.” 

However confident of the rectitude of his 
own mind, Johnson may have felt sincere 
uneasiaess that his conduct should be erro. 
neously imputed to unworthy motives, by 

men ; and that the influence of his va- 
luable writings should on that account be in 
any degree obstructed or lessened. 

He complained to a Right Honourable 
friend of distinguished talents and very ele- 

it manners, with whom he maintained a 
intimacy, and whose generosity towards 
him will afterwards appear, that his pension 
having been given to him as a literary 
racter, he had been applied to by admi 
tration to write political pamphlets; and he 
was even so much irritated, that he declared 
his resolution to resign his pension. His 
friend shewed him the impropriety of such 
a measure, and he afterwards expressed his 
gratitude, and said he had reccived 
advice. To that friend he once signified a 
wish to have his pension secured to him fur 
his life; but he neither asked nor received 
whatsoever 


iday, March 24, I met him at the 
Livesany Ciua, where were Mr. Beau- 
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clerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, 
‘Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. G 
Fordyce, Mr. Stevens, and Mfr. ‘Charles 
Fox. Before he came in, we talked of his 
Journey to the Western Islands,” and of 
his coming away, willing to believe the se- 
cond sight,"* which seemed to excite some 
ridicule. I was then so impressed with the 
truth of many of the stories of which I had 
been told, that I avowed my conviction, 
saying, “He is only wiling to believe: 1 de 

lieve. "The evidence is enough for me, 
though not for his great mind. What will 
not Ail a quart bottle will All a pint bottle. 
I am filled with belief” “ Are you ? (said 
Colman ;) then cork it up. 

I found his “ Journey” the common to- 
pie of conversation in London at this time, 
wherever I happened to be. At one of Lord 
‘Mansfield’s formal Sunday-evening conver- 
sations, strangely called Lootee,his Lordship 

essed me, * We have all ‘been readii 
your travels, Mr. Boswell.” I answered 
“IT was but the humble attendant of Dr. 
Johnson.” The Chief Justice replied, with 
that air and manner which none, who ever 
saw and hea) , can forget, ‘e speaks 
Hof nobody but Ossian.” 

Johnson was in bigh spirits this evening 
at the club, and talked with great animation 
and success. He attacked Swift, as be used 
fo do upon all occasions, ‘The * Tale ofa 
‘Lub’ S2 40 much superior to his other wri- 

that one can hardly believe he was 
the author of it:+ “there is in it such a 
vigour of mind, such ¢ swarm of thoughts, 
so much of nature, and art, and life.” I 
Wondered to bear him say of ‘Gulliver's 
Travels’ “When once you have thought 
of big men and little men, it is very easy to 
Goall the rest." ] endeavoured to make a 
stand for Swift, and tried to rouse those who 
were much more able to defend him; but 
in vain. Jabnson at last, of his own accord, 
allowed very great merit to the inventory 
of erticles fould in the pocket ofthe Bfan 
Mountain,” particularly the description of 














‘# Jobneon’s ** Journey to the Western Islands of Seot- 
Land," edit. 1785, p. 296 

‘t This doubt has been much agitated an both sides, 1 
Frat Ges etoay forthe Tate ot a Tab Dr. 
Nibittstontvs Pretace’ Yo Sites Works, x03 Sift 
Eaters Tooke ihe Printer and Tooke’ Asewer in 
tien betas Sherigaas Lis ot Smits air Cour. 
tenay's note om p. 3 of his *Pocti : ‘the 
‘Literary and Moral Character Cd 











fa Church-of-England-man:" his “Senman op the 
‘Trinity,” and other serious pleces, prove his learning 
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his watch, which it was conjectured was his 
‘as he consulted it upon all occasions. 
‘He observed, that “Swift put his narwe to 
but two things (after he had a name to put,) 
‘The plan for the pegretet of the En- 
gab Tanguage> and the last ‘Drapier" 
From Swift, there was an easy transition 
to Mr. Thomas Sheridan.—Jouwsox: 
ee SRE dad 
iy of Douglas, an ‘its aut 
with © gold maatal Sohne years ago, at @ 
coffee-house in Oxford, I called to him, 
‘Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came 
you to gives d medal to Home, for writ- 
ing tl 0 i is, you was 
wanton and insolent ; butt meant to be 
wanton and insolent. A medal has no value 
but as a stamp of merit, And was Sheridan 
to assume to himself the right of giving 
that stamp? If Sheridan was magnificent 
‘enough to bestow a gold medal as eh honor- 
ary reward of dramatic excellence, he should 
have requested one of the Universities to 
the mn on whom it should be 
conferred. Sheridan had no right to give 
@ stamp of merit: it was counterfeiting 
Apollo's coi 
,On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted 
with him at Mr. Strahan’s. He told us, that 
he was engaged to go that evening to Mrs. 
Abington’s benefit. She was visiting some 
ladies whom I was visiting, and that 
I would come to her benefit. f told her I 
could not hear: but she insisted fo mich 














of life; and he wean perhaps, 
the solicitations of this elegant and fashi 
able actress. He told us, the play was to 
be “The Hypocrite,” sltered from Cibber's 
“Nonjuror,” soastosatirize the Methodists. 
“I do not think (said he) the character of 
the Hypocrite justly applicable to the 
Methodists, but it was very applicable to 
the Nonjurors. I once said to Dr. Madan, 
a clergyman of Ireland, who was a great 
(Whig, tbat perhaps a Nonjuror would ove 
been tess criminal in taking the oaths im- 
posed by the ruling power, than refusin, 

them; because refusing them necessarily 
laid bim under almost an irresistible temp- 
tation te be more criminal; for a man must 
live; and if he precludes himself from the 
furnished by the establishment, 
probably be reduced to very wicked 
shifts to maintain bimself"+ Boswen.: 











vemarh; for in his 
ith many other wine 
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J should think, Siz, that 2 man who took 
the oaths contrary to his principles, was a 
determined wicked man, because he was sure 
he was committing perjury, whereas a Non- 
juror might be insensibly led to do what was 
‘wrong, Without being so directly conscious 
of it Soursox: * Why, Sir, a man who 
‘to bed to his patron's wife is pretty sure 
fort Kets committing sackedgsee” Bor, 
WELL: “Did the nonjaring clergymen do 
40, Sir?” Jouxson: “I am afraid many 
of them did.” 
I was startled at this argument, and could 
by no means think it convincing. Had not 
his own father complied with the requisition 





probably have thought more untivourably 
of a Jacobite who took the oaths : 


bad he not resembled. 
My father as he ewore 


Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the 
aed ocean of London, in order to have a 
chance for rising into eminence; and, ob- 
serving that many men were kept back 
from trying their fortunes there, because 
ther were to a competency, said, 
“Small certainties are the bane of men of 
talents; which Johnson confirmed. Mr. 
Strahan put Johnson in mind of a remark 
which he had made to him; “There are 
few waysin which a man can be more inno- 
cently employed than in getting money.” 
“ The more one thinks of this (said Strahan.) 
the juste i will ppeat.” 

‘Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from 
the country as an apprentice, upon Julinson’s 
recommendation. Johnson having inquired 
after him, said, “ Mr. Strahan, let me have 
five guineas on account, and I'll give this 
boy one. Nay, if aman recommends a boy, 
and does nothing for him, it is sad work. 
Call bim down.” 

I followed him into the court-yard, be- 
hind Mr. Strahan’s house; and there I had 








‘This conduct Johnson calls “ perverseness of integrity."" 
ion, concerning the morality of taking 


question, 
of halever kind, ropoued. by the prevail ca 
the’time, rather than tobe exchided from all conse 


‘quence, Gr even any considerable usefulness In society, 
hha been agitated with all the scuteness of casuistry. 
Ii related, that he who devised the ath of abjuratlon, 
rodigatels boasied, that he had framed test which 
should“ of the nation, and ‘the 
other." Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, 
‘or minds io for m pearty is x 





At a county election In Scotland, many years apo, 
‘hen there was a warm contest between the friends of 


the Hanoverian succession, and those against it, the 
ath of abjuration having’ been , the ‘free~ 
‘holders upon one tide rose to go away. Upon which a 
‘Fery Aanguine gentleman, one of thelr number, ran to 
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a proof of what I bad heard him profess, 
that he talked alike to all. “+ Some people 
tell you that they let themselves down to 
the ity of their hearers, I never do 
that. T speak uniformly, in as intelligible 
snes 1 an . . 
of my boy, how do you go on?"-— 
“Pretty well, Sirs but they ae afraid 1 
an’t strong enough for some parts of the 
business.” Jonwson: “Why I shall be 
sorry for it; for when you consider with 
how little mental power and corporeal labour 
a printer can get a guinea a week, it is a 
very desirable occupation for you. "Do you 
hear,—take all the pains you can; and if 
this ‘does not do, we must think of some 
other way of life for you. There's a guinea.” 
Here was one of the many, many in- 
stances of his active benevolence. At the 
same time, the slow and sonorous solemnity 
with which, while he bent linwself down, he 
addressed a little thick short-legged boy, 
contrasted with the boy's awkwardness and 
awe, could not but excite some ludicrous 
emotions. 
I met him at Drury-lane playhouse in the 
jing. Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. 
‘on's request, had promised to bring 
fy of wits to her benefit ; and havin, 
secured forty places, in the front boxes, hi 
done me the fionour to put me in the group. 
Johnson sat on the seat directly behind me; 
and as he could neither see nor hear at such 
a distance from the stage, he was wrapped 
up in grave abstraction, and seemed quite 2 
cloud, amidst all the sunshine of glitter and 
gaiety. I wondered at his patience in sitting 
out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. 
He said very little: but after the prologue 
te ‘Bon ‘Ton” had been spoken, which he 
could hear pretty well from the more slow 
and distinct utterance, he talked on pro- 
1e-writing, and observed, “ Dryden has 
written prol es superior to y that 
David Garrick has written, but David Gar- 
rick has written more good prologues th: 
Dryden has done. It is wonderful that he 
has heen able to write such variety of them.” 
At Mr. Beauclerk’s, where J supped, was 
‘Mr. Garrick, whom I made happy with 
Johnson's praise of his prologues; and I 
suppose, in gratitude to him, he took up one 
of his favourite topics, the nationality of the 
Scotch, which he maintained in a pleasant 
manner, with the aid of a Little poetical 
fiction. ' “ Come, come, don't deny it: they 
are reatly national. "Why, now, the Adamni" 
are as fiberal-minded men as any in the 
world: but, I don't know how it is, all their 
workmen sre Scotch. You are, to be sure, 
wonderfully free from that nationality : but 
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so it happens, that you employ the only 
Scotch shve-black in London.” He imitated 
the manner of bia old master with ludicrous 





mn; repeating, with pauses and 
lings interjected, 





Bilat, 66. 
soemraanta fatecearegt 
looking downwards all the time, and, while 
ronouncing the four Jast words, absolutely 
uching the ground with a kind of con- 
torted gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, could 
imitate Johnson very exactly ; for that, 
actor, with his distinguished powers of ex- 
preasion, which were so universally admired, 
possessed also an admirable talent of mimic- 
ty. He was always jealous that Johnson 
spoke lightly of him: I recollect his ex- 
hibiting bim to me une day, as if saying, 
«Davy has some convivial pleasantry about 
him, but ‘tis a futile fellow; which he ut- 
tered perfectly with the tone and air of 
vie 7 . 

eannat too frequently request of m: 
readers, while they ‘peruse may nocoya af 
Johnson's conversation, to endeavour to 
keep in mind his deliberate and strong ut- 
terance. His mode of speaking was indeed 
very impressive;t and 1 wish it could be 
preserved as music is written, according to 
the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, 
who has shewn how the recitation of Mr. 
Garrick, and other eminent speakers, might 
be transmitted to posterity in score."'|) 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. 
‘Thrale's. “He attacked Gray, calling him 
‘a dull fellow.” Boswert: *I understand 
he was reserved, and might appear dull in 
company; but surely he was pot dull in 
poetry.” Jonwson: “Sir, he was dull in 
company, dull in his closet, dull every 
where. He was dull in n new way, and that 
rade many people think him crtay. He 
was a mechanical poet.” He then repeated 
some ludicrous lines, which have escaped 
my memory, and said, “Is not that cneat, 
like his Odes?" Mrs. Thrale maintained 
that his odes were melodious; upon which 
he exclaimed, 


“Weave the warp, and weave the woof: 














© Ovid. Met b I. v. 35. 

J, a47 noble friend Lord Pembroke sald once to 

‘Wition, with a happy try and some truth, 

“(Dx Johnsam's sayings would mot appear 60, ext 
‘aot for his bote-wowrway. 
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I added, in a solemn tone, 
«The wlodlng sheet of Edward's race? 

“Ay (stid he,) and 

food one pronouncing # 
““Give ame verge ans room ehough "= 


“No, Sir, there are but two stanzas in 
Gray's poetry, which are in his ¢ Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard. " He then repeated 









“Por who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey," dey 


mistaking one word; for instead of precincts 
he suid confines, He added, “The other 
Stanza T forget 

‘A young lady, who had married 9 man 
muck her inferior in rank, being mentioned, 
‘a question arose, how a woman's relations 
should bebave to her in such a situation ; 
ana, while I recapitulate the debate, and 
recollect what has since happened, I cannot 
but be struck in a manner that delicacy for- 
bids me to express. While I contended 
that she ought to be treated with an inflex- 
ible steadiness of displeasure, Mrs. ‘Thrale 
was all for mildness and forgiveness, and, ac 
pining to the vulgar phirase, * making: the 
best of a bad bargain.” Jouxsox: “ Mu- 
dam, we must distinguish. Were I a man 
of rank, I would not let a daughter starve 
who had mare a mean marriage; but having 
voluntarily degraded herself from the sta- 
tion which she was originally entitled to 
hold, I would support ber only in that which 
she herself had chosen; and would not put 
her on a level with my other daughters. 
You are to consider, Madam, that it is our 
duty to maintain the subordination of 
vilized society; and when there is « gross 
and shameful deviation from rank, it should 
be punished 0 as to deter others from the 
same perversion.” 

‘After frequently considering this subject, 
Lam more and more confirmed in what I 
then meant to express, and which was sanc- 
tioned by the authority, and illustrated by 
the wisdom, of Johnson; and I think it of’ 
the utmost consequence ta the happiness of 
society, to which subordination is absolutely 
necessary. It is weak, and contemptible, 
and unworthy, in a parent to relax in such 
acase. It is sacrificing general advant 
to private feelin, ‘And let it be considered, 
that the claim of a daughter who has acted 
thus, to be restored to her former situation, is 
either fantastical or unjust. If there be no 
value in the distinction of rank, what does 
she suffer by being Kept in the situation to 
which she has descended ? If there be a value 
in that distinction, it ought to be steadil 
‘maintained. If indulgence be shewn to sui 
conduct, and the offenders know that in a 

r or shorter time they shall be received 
as well as if they had not contaminated their 
blood hy a bese alliance, the great check 
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upon that inordinate eaprice which generally 
oueasiona low ists, will be removed, 
and the fair and comfortable order of im? 
proved lite will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters being men- 
tioned, Johnson said, “It was not to be 
wondered at that they had so great a sale, 
considering that they were the letters of a 
statesman, a wit, oné who had been 0 much 
in the mouths of mankind, one long accus- 
tomed virdm eolitare per ora.” 

On Friday, March 31, I supped with him 
and some friends at a tavern. One of the 
sjompany attempted, with too much for- 
wardneds, to rally him on his late appear- 
ance at the theatre; but had reason to re- 
pent of his temerity. “ Why, Sir, did you 
go to Mrs. Abington’s benefit? Did you 
see®” Jounson: “No, Sir.” “Did you 
hear #" Souxsow: “ No, Sir.” Why then, 
Sir, did you go?” Jonxson: “Because, 
Sir, she is a favourite of the public; and 
when the public cares the thousandth part 
for you that it does for her, ¥ will go to 
your benefit too.” 

‘Next morning I won a small bet from 
Ledy Diana Besuclerk, by asking him as to 
one of his particularities, which her Lady- 
ship laid I durst not do. It seems he had 
been frequently observed at the club to put 
into his pocket’ the Seville oranges, after he 
had squeezed the juice of them into the 

k which he made for himself = 
clerk and Garrick talked of it to me, and 
seemed to think that he had a strange unwil- 
lingness to be discovered. We could not 
divine what he did with them ; and this was 
the bold question to be put. J saw on his 
table the spoils of the preceding night, some 
fresh: peels nicely scraped and cut into pieces. 
‘0, Sir (said I) I now partly see what you 
do with the squeezed oranges which you 
put into your pocket at the club.” Joy. 
sox: “I have a great love for them.” 
Boswerz: “And pray, Sir, what du you 
do with them * You scrape them, it seems, 
























very neatly, and what next?” Jonxson : 
“Let them dry, Sir.” Bosweun: “And 
what next?” “Jouyson: Nay, Sir, you 
shal] know their fate no farther.” Boswe Lt: 


« Then the world must be left in the dark. 
‘Tt must be said (assuming a mock solemn- 
ity,) he scraped them, and let them dry, but 
what he did with them next, he never could 
‘Ue prevailed upon to tell." Jouxsox :* Nay, 
Sir, you should say it more emphatically: 
—he’could not be prevailed upon, even by 
his dearest friends, to tell.” 

‘He had this morning received his Diploma 
as Doctor of Laws, trom the University of 
Oxford. He did not vaunt of his new dig- 
nity, but I understood he was bighly pleased 
with it shall here insert the progress and 
completion of that high academical honeur, 
in the same manner as I have traced his ob- 
taining that of Master of Arts. 
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Tothe Reverend Dr. Fornnnotts, 
ecilor of the University of Oxford, to be com. 
municated to the Heads of Houses, and pro 
posed in Convocation. 

“OMA. VICE-CHANCELLOR AND GexTLEARK, 
©The honour of the degree of M.A. 
by diploma, formerly conferred upon Mr. 

Sanvex Jounsox, in consequence of his 

having emineutly distinguished himself hy 

the publication of a series of Essays, exee]~ 
lently calculated to form the manners of the 
people, ant in which the cause of religion 
and morality hax been maintained and re- 
commended’ by the strongest powers of ar- 
gument and elegance of language, reflected 
an equat degree of lustre upo the Univer 
sity itself. 

©The many learned labours which have 
since that time employed the attention and 

displayed the abilities of that great man, 80 

much to the advancement of literature and 

the benefit of the community, render him 
worthy of more distinguished honours in the 

bic of letters: and I persuade myself, 
that I shall act agree 
of the whele Universit 
may be proposed in Conv 
fon him the dogree of Doctor in Civil Law by 
diploma, to which I readily give my conseut; 
and am, 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlenten, 
“ Your affectionate fricnd and servant, 















“Nowri.® 
“Downing-street, March 29, 1775." 
Dirrosta. 
“ CANCELLARIUS, Muyistri, ct Scholaves 





Universitatis Oxonicnsis omuibua ad quae 
prasentes Litera pervenerint, satutem in Dow 
‘mina Sempiternam. 

“Scrati6, virum illustrem, BSAMWELY 
Jouxsox, in omni Amaniorum fiterarum 
genere cruditum, omniumgue scientiarnm com 
prehensione felicissimum, scriptis suis, ad pow 
pularium mores formantos summa verhorun 
elegantia ao sententiarum gravitate compusitiz, 
ita olim inclarwisse, ut dignus viderctur cui ab 
Academia sua eximia quedam taudis premia 
deferrentur, quiquein vencrabilem Mayiatrorum 
Grdinem summa cum dignitate cooplaretur ; 

“Cum vero eunlem clarissimum virum tot 
postea tantique labores, in patria prasertim lin. 
qua ornanda et stabitie it i, fi 








Cancettanivs, Magistri, et Scholares Univer 
sitatie Oxoniensis, quo talis viri mevita pari ho- 
noris remuneratione cxequentur, et perpetutm 
sua simul loudie, nostraque erya litera: pro- 
pensissima voluntutis exttel monumentum, in 
‘solonni Convocatione Doctorum et Mayistrorum 
Regentium, et non Regentium, predictum Sam- 
verse Jonxsox Doclorem in Sure Civili re 

imus ct constituimus, eumgue virtute 
prascutis Diplomatia singulis juribus, privi- 


* Extracted from the Convocation Register, Oxford, 





iat. 6.) 


Lagiie, et honoribus, ad istum grudum quaqua 
portinentilus, frui et gaudere jussimus, In 
cujus roi tertimonium commune Universitatis 
Ozonionsis sigidtum presentibus apponi fecimus. 
* Datum in Domo nostra Convocationis die 
tricesimo Mensis Martii, Anno Domini Miltes- 
‘umo seplingentesima, sepluagesimo quinis.” * 
“ Piro Reverenda Tour Forunacs.t,S.7-P. 
Universitatis Oxoniensis Vice-Cancelario. 
“8. P.D. 


“ Sam Jonnson. 
“ MULTIS non est opus, ut testimonium, 
que, te praside, Oxonienses nomen meum postc- 
ris commendarunt, quati anirao aoceperim com. 
pertum fuciam. Nemo sili placens no lata~ 
tur; nemo sibi non placet, giti vobie, literarum 
arbiteis, placere poluit. ‘Hoo tamen hubet in- 
commodi tantum beneficium, quod miki nunguam 
posthuc sine vestre fama detrimento vel labl 
Uiveat vel cessare ; semperque sit timendum, ue 
quod mili tam eximice laud eat, volis aliquanto 
Sit opprobrio. Ve 
Fe Hd. Apre YTB” 
He revise some sheets of Lord Hailes's 
« Aunals of Scotland,” and wrote a few notes 
on the margin with red ink, which he bade 
ane tell his “Lordship did not sink into the 
paper, and might be wiped off with a wet 
Sponge, so that he did not spoil his manu- 
script.—I observed to him that there were 
very few of his friends so accurate as that I 
could venture to put down in writing what 
they told me as his sayings. Jonnson: 
«Why should you write down my sayings 2” 
Ttosween: “f write them when they are 
ool.” Sonxsow: “ Nay, you may as well 
write down the sayings of any one else that 
are goud.” But where, I might with great 
propriety have added, can I find such ? 
[ visited him by appointment in the even- 
ing. and we drank tea with Mrs. Williams. 
e told nie that he had been in the company 
of a gentleman whose extraordinary travels 
had been much the subject of conversa 
But T found he ind not listened to hin wi 




























The original is in my possesion. He shewed me the 
Dinlnmey atl lower ayead tpt woul ogee 
sent to toy taking a copy of Te 

Shout blaze Se abroad he his eme. "Stl objection 10 
{hie appears frors hs WU letter to Mrs. Theale, whors (9 
hilletey he shu cole foe the aon 


Biplomd at perhaps 
are very rr 
var shew it to you.” 

Tels remarkabte that he nover, so far as I know, ss 
sured his tide of Doctor, but called himaelf Sir. John: 


ary men, aud to. be merely genteeh,—wn gentithowome 
comme tos ante, 

Tire original ix in the hand of De. Fothergil 
then ViceChunceliv, who mide tls transenp 
Wanton. 
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that full confidence, without which there is 
little satisfaction in the society of travellers. 
I was curious to hear whitt opinion so able 
‘a judge as Johnson had formed of his abili- 
ties, and I asked if he was not a4 man of 
sense. Jouxsow : “ Why, Sir, he is not a 
distinct relater ; and I should say, he is nei- 
ther abounding nor deficient in’ sense. I 
did not perceive any supenority of under- 
standing Boswetx : “ But will you not 
allow him a nubleness of resolution, in pene- 
trating into distant regions" Joumson 
“That, Sir, is not to the present purpose: 
We are talking of sense. A. fighting cock 
has a nobleness of resolution.” 
‘Nest day, Sunday, April 2, I dined with 
him at Mr. Hoole’s. We talked of Pope. 
Jouxsox: “He wrote his ‘Dunciad? for 
fame. ‘I'bat was his primary wotive. Had 
it not been for that, the dunces might have 
railed against him till they were weary, 
without his troubling himself about then. 
He delighted to vex them, na doubts but, 
he had more delight in seeing how well he 
could vex then.” y 
The “Qdes to Obscurity and Oblivion,” 
in ridicule of + cool Mason and warm Gray,” 
being mentioned, Johnson said, * ‘They ate 
Colnian’s best things.” Upon its being ab- 
served that it was believed these Odes were 
made by Colman and Lioyd jointly —Joux- 
sow: “ Nay, Sir, how can two péople make 
an Ode? Perhaps one made one of them, 
and one the other.” I observed that two 
people had made « play, and quoted the an- 
cedote of Beaumont and Fletcher, who were 
brought under suspicion of treason, because, 
while concerting the plan of a tragedy when 
sitting together at a tavern, one of them 
was overheard saying-to the other, I'll kill 
the King.” Jounsow : “ The first of these 
Odes is the best: but they are both good, 
"They exposed a ver: g 











bad Kind of writin, 
Boswext: “Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason's ‘Fl 
frida’ is a fine poem: at least you will allow 
there are some, pas itn it.” 
son: “ There are now and then some goott 
imitations of Milton's bad manner.” 

Toften wondered at his low estimation of 
the writings of Gras and Mason. Of Gray's 
poetry I have, in a former part of this work, 
expressed my high opinion ; and for that of 
Mr. Mason I have ever entertained a warm 
admiration. His“ Elfrida” is exquisite, both 
in poetical deseription and moral sentiment ; 
aud ~ Caractacus” isa noble drama. Nor 
can I omit paying my tribute of praise to 
some of his smaller poems, which I have 
read with pleasure, and whic no criticism, 
shall persuade me not to like. If I won- 
dered 2t Johnson's not tasting the works of 
Mason and Gray, still more have I won- 
dered at their not tasting his works: that 
they should be insensible to his energy of 
diction, to his splendour of images, and com- 
prehension of thought. Tastes may differ 














aid 


as to the violin, the flute, the hautboy, in 
short all the lesser instruments: but who 
can be insensible to the powerful impres- 
sions of the majestic organ ? 

His“ 'faxation no ‘Tyranny™ being men- 
tioned, he said, “I think I have not been 
attacked en for it. Attack is the reac- 
tion ; I never think 1 have hit hard, untess 
it rebounds.” Boswett: “I don’t know, 
Sir, what you would be at. Five or six shots 
of small arms in every newspaper, and re- 

yeated cannonading in pamphlets, might, 

think, satisfy you. But, St, you'll never 
make out this ‘match, of which we have 
talked, with a certain political lady, since 
YOu are so severe against her pritciples.” 
Souxsox : “Nay, Sir, 1 have the better 
chance for that. ‘She is like the Amazons 
of olds she must be courted by the sword. 
But T have not been severe upon her.” 
Boswert: “ Yes, Sir, you have made her 
Fidiculous.” Jonsox: “ That was already 
done, Sir. ‘To endeavour to make her ridi- 
culous, is like blacking the chimney.” 

put him in mind that the landlord at 
Ellon in Scotland said, that he heard he was 
the greatest man in England,—next to Lord 
Mansfield. “ Ay, Sir, (said he,) the exe 
tion defined the Wea. A Scotchman could 
go no farther. 
«The foree of Nature could no farther go.” 


Lady Miller's collection of verses by fa 
shionable people, which were put into her 











vase at Batheaston villa, near Bath, in com- 
petition for honorary prizes, being mention- 
ed, he held them very cheap ; rims 


(said te) ing mere consi and sate conceit 
foe; I wonder how le were 

to write in that manner for this lady.” T 
named a gentleman of his acquaintance who 
wrote for the vase. Jouxsox: “ He was 
@ blockhead for his pains.” Boswei: 
“The Dutchess of Northumberland wrot 
Jounson : “Sir, the Dutchess of North- 
umberland may do what she pleases: no- 
body will say any thing to a lady of her high 
rang. But I should be apt to throw * ‘6 
verses in his face.” 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, 
owing to the constant ae macoessiat o 

fe which we eve ny it 
Folveows Why Sir Pleetotrect faa c 
very animated 2 ice; but J think the 
full tide of human existence is at Charing- 
cross." 

‘He made the common remark on the un- 
happiness which men who have led a busy 
life experience, when they retire in expec- 
tation uf enjoying themselves at ease, and 
that they generally languish for want of 
their habitual occupation, and wish to re- 











turn to it. He mentioned as an ine 
stance of this as can well bei “An 
eminent tallow.chandler in Lon: who had 


acquired a considerable fortune, gave the 
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trade in favour of his foreman, and went to 
live at a country-house near town, He 
soon grew weary, and paid frequent visits 
to his old shop, where he desired they might 
let him know their melting-days, and he 
would come and assist them; which he ac- 
cordingly did. Tere, Sir, was # man, to 
whom ‘the most disgusting circumstance in 
the business to which he bad been used, was 
a relief from idleness.” 

On Wernesday, April 5, I dined with him 
at Messieurs Dilly's, with Mr. John Scott 
of Amwell, the Quaker; Mr. Langton ; 
Mr. Miller (now Sir John ;)and Dr. Thomas 
‘Campbell, an Irish Clergyman, whom I took 
the liberty of inviting to Mr. Dilly’s table, 
having seen him at Mr. Thrale's, and been 
told that he had come to England chietly 
with a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom 
he entertained the highest veneration. He 
has since published “A Philosophical Sur- 
yey of the South of Ireland,” a very enter. 
taining book, which has, however, one fault : 
—that it assumes the fictitious character of 
an 












speaking. —Jouwsow: 
fe a man's powers by 
his being able or not able to deliver his sen- 
timents in public. Issac Hawkins Browne, 
one of the first wits of this country, got into 
t, and never opened his mouth, 
For my own part, I think it is more dis- 
never ta try to speak, than to try 
It, and fail; as it is more disgraceful not to 
fight, than to tight and be This 
arguinent appeared to me fallaciou: 
a nuan has not spoken, it may be said that he 
would have done very well if he had tried 
whereas, if he has tried and failed, there 
nothing to be said for him.“ Why then (I 
asked, ist thought disgraceful for a man 
Rot tofight. and not disgraceful not to speak 
in public?" Jonysow : “Because there 
may be other reasons for a man’s not speak. 
ing in public than want of resolution: he 
may have nothing to say (laughing.) Where. 
as, ‘Sir, you know courage is reckoned the 
greatest of all virtues; because, unless w 
man has that virtue, he has no accurity for 
preserving any other.” 

He observed, that “ the statutes against 
bribery were intended to prevent upstarts 
with money from getting into Parliament ;" 
adding, that “if he were » gentleman of 
landed property, he would turn out all his 
tenants who did not vote for the candidate 
whom he supported.” Laxetow : “ Would 
not that, Sir. be checking the freedum of 
election?" Jonunsox : “Sir, the law does 
not mean that the privilege of voting should 
be independent of old mally interent tof 

permanen’ of the counts 

‘Oh Thursday April. T dined with him 
at Mr, Thomas Davies's, with Mr. Hicky, 
the painter, and my old nequaintance, Mr. 
Moody, the player. 
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‘Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptu. | 
vusly of Colley Cibbcr. “It is wonderful 
that a man, who for fnrty years had lived 
with the great and witty, should have ac- 

wired so ill the talents of conversation : and 
ie had but half to furnish; for one half of 
what he suid was oaths.” He, however, 
allowed considerable merit te some of his 
comedies, and said there was no reason to 
believe that the “Careless Husband” was 
uot written by himself Davies said, he 
was the first dramatic writer who introduced 
genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson re- 
futed his observation by instancing several 
such characters in comedies before his time. 
Davies (trying to defend himself from a 
charge of ignorance :) “I mean genteel mo- 
ral characters.” “TI think (said Hicky) 
tility and morality are in: bie.” 
oeweLu: « yno nieans, Sir. The gen- 
teelest characters are often the most immo- 
ral. Does not Lord Chesterfield give pre- 
cepts for uniting wickedness and the 2 
A man, indeed, 1s not genteel when he gets 
drunk; but most vices may be committed 
very genteelly: a man may debauch his 
friend's wife genteelly; he ‘may cheat at 
cards genteelly.” Hicxy: “I do not think 
that is gente (* Boswerx: “ Sir, it may 
not be like a gentleman, but it may be gen- 
tel.” Jounson: “You are meaning two 
different things. One means exterior 
grace ; the other, honour. It iscertain that 
@ man may be very inmorsl with exterior 
grace. Lovelace, in * Clarissa," is @ very 
Genteel and a very wicked character. Tom 
Hervey, who died t'other day, though a vi. 
cious man, was one of the genteelest men 
that ever lived.” Tom Davies instanced 
Charles the Second. Joxxsox (taking fire 
at any attack upon that Prince, for whom he 
had an extraordinary partialit “ Chartes 
the Second was licentious in his tice 5 
but he always had a reverence for what was 
good. Charles the Second knew his people, 
and rewarded merit. The Church was aot 
no time better filled than in his reign. He 
was the best King we have had n his 
time till the reign of his present Majesty, 
except James the Second, who was a very 
good King, but unhappily believed that ft 
Svas necessary for the salvation of his sub. 
jects that they should. be Roman Catholics. 
‘He had the merit of endeavouring to do 
what he thought was for the salvation of the 
souls of his subjects, till he lost » ut emt 
pire, We, who thought that we should not 
e saved if we were Roman Catholics, had 
the merit of maintaining our religion, st the 
expense of submitting ourselves to the go- 
vernment of King William, for it could nat 
be done otherwise,—to the government of 
one of the most worthless scoundrels that | 
ever existed. No; Charles the Second was | 
not such & man as ~———, (naming another . 
king.) He did not destroy his father’s will, 
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He took money, indeed, from France: but 
he did not hetray those over whom he ruled. 
He did not let the French fleet pass ours. 
George the First knew nothing, and desired 
to know nothing ; did nothing, and desired 
to do nothing ; and the only ge thing that 
is told of him is, that he withed to restore 
the crown toits hereditary successor.” He 
roared with prodigious violence against 
George the Second. When he ceased, Moo- 
dy interjected, in an Irish tone, and with = 
comic look, “ Ah! poor George the Second.”* 
I mentioned that Dr. ‘Thomas Campbell 
had come from Ireland to London, prinei 
pally to see Dr. Johnsou. He seemed an- 
Bry at this observation. Davies: “Why, 
you know, Sir, there came aman from Spain 
to see Livy ;* and Corelli came to England 
to see Purcell, and, when he beard he was 
dead, went directly back again to Italy.” 
Jouxson : “I should not have wished to be 
dead to disappoint Campbell, hed he been 50 
foolish as you represent him; but ¥ should 
have wished to have been a hundred miles 
off.” ‘This was appareutly perverse ; and I 
do believe it was not bis real way of think- 
ing ; he could not but like a man who came 
80 to seehim. He laughed with some 
complacency, when I told him Campbell's 
‘odd expression tome concerning him: “That 
having seen such a man, was a thing to talk 
of a century bence,"—as if he could live 50 

















long. 

We got into an argument whether the 
Judges who went to India might with pro- 
priety engage in trade. Jotinson warmly 
maintains they might, “ For why (he 
urged) should not Judges get riches, aa well 
as who deserve them less#" I said, 
they should have sufficient salaries, and 
have nothing to take oft’ their attention from 
the affairs of the public.» Jouxsox : “No 
Judge, Sir, can give his whole attention to 
his offiee; and it is very proper that he 
should employ what time he has to himself, 
to his own a in the most profit- 
able manner.” » Sir (said Davies, 
who enlivened the dispute by making it 
somewhat dramatic,) he may become an in- 
surer; and when he is gers to the bench, 
he may be stopped,—t Your Lordship ean. 
not go yet ; here is a bunch of invoices ; se- 
eral ships 





Fe 








ar, are about Y, sail . JonNsoN: 
“Sir, you may as well say a Jus 

not hive a Ruse far they ney Sone oad 
tell him, ‘Your Lordship’s house is on fire ;* 
and so, instead of mindiig the business of 
his court, he is to be occupied in getting the 
engine with the test epeed. There is 
no endof this. Every Judge who has land, 
trades to a certain extent in corn or in 
cattle; and in the land itself undoubtedly 
his steward acts for him, and so do clerks for 
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great merchant. A Judge may be 
fariner; but le Is not to geld bis own yigs 
A Judge may play a little at cards for fi 
amusement ; but he is not to play at marbles 
or chuck farthing in the Piazza. No, Sir; 
there is ne profession to which a man ives 
avery % proportion of his time. It is 
wonderful, when 3 calculation is made, how 
little the mind is actually employed in the 
discharge of any profession. No tan would 
be a Judge, upon the condition of being to 
tally a Judge. The best employed lawyer 
has his mind at work but for a smalt propor- 
tion of his time: a great deal of his occupa. 
tion is merely mechanical.—I once wrote 
for a magazine: I made a calculation, that 
if should write but a page a day, at the 
same rate, I should, in tcn years, write nine 
volumes in folio, of an ofdinary size and 
* “Such as Carte's His- 
2 Jow Yes, Sir; when aman 
writes from his own mind, he writes very 
rapidly. * The greatest part of a writer's 
time fs spent in reading, in order to write ; 
turn over half a library to make 


T argued warmly against the Judges tra. 
ding, and mentioned Fiale as an instance of 
a perfect. Judge, who devoted himself en- 
tirely: to bis office. Jostxsox : * Hale. Sir, 
attended to other things heside law: he left 
a great estate.” Boswrir: “That was, 
because what he got accumulated without 
any exertion and anxiety on his part.” 

While the dispute went on, Moody once 
tried to say something onourside. Torn Da. 
vies clapped him on the back, to encou: 
him. Beauclerk, to whom I mentioned this 
circumstance, said, “that he could not con- 
ceive a more huntiliating situation than to 
‘be clapped on the back by Tom Davies.” 

‘We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of 
Commerce Dr. Johnson wrote the Preface. 
Jounsox: “ Old Gardner, the bookseller, 
employed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly. 
miscellany, called ‘ The Universal Visitor.’ 
‘There was a formal written contract, whi 
Allen the Printer saw. Gardner thought as 
you do of the Judge. ‘They were bound to 
write nothing else; they were to have, I 
think, a third of the profits of his sixpenny 
pamphlet ; and the contract was for ninety- 
nine years. I wish 1 had thought of giving 
this fo Thurlow, in the cause about Literat 
Property. What an excellent instance would 
it have been of the oppression of booksellers 
towards poor authors! (roiling) ‘Davies, 
zealous for the honour of the *, said, 































* Johnson certainly aid, who ad a mind stored with 
knowledge, und teeming with inangery : but the observ- 
foe i it apyionte tf writers in general 

F There Wo probably, ocv xome mistake as to the 
tefmon of th spel extenundnary contact, the Fe 
lal of whic from heapany ated Jofson se tach 

ny for Raa spertve neutentas Or 3€ Ik was weed as 

upmowot,"it is eo nesnge that ¥ head enmclute it 
srasa joke. Str: Gants en anared, ware worthy aod 
Thera ma 
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Gardner was not properly a bookseller» 
Jouxson: “Nay, Sirs he certainly was a 
boukseller. He had served his time 
gularly, was a member of the Statione 
cong] kept a shop in the face of man- 
kind, purchased copyright, and was a Liblio. 
pole, Six, in every sense. I wrote for some 
Imoniths in * The Cniversal Visitor,” far poor 
Smart, while he was mad, not then knowing 
the terms on which he was engaged to write, 
and thinking I was doing him good. I 

his wits would soon return to him. 
Mine returned to me, and I wrote in ‘the 
Universal Visitor’ no longer. 

Friday, Apnt 7, 2 dined with him at a 
‘Tavern, with a numerous company. Joxw- 
sox: “Ihave been reading * Twias's Tra 
yels in Spain,’ which are just come out. 
They are as good as the firat book of travels 
that you wilftake up. ‘They are ns good ns 
those of Kevsler or Blainville: may tae Ade 
dison’s.+ if you except the le 
are not so good as Rrydone' 
better than Pococke's: } have not, initeed, 
cut the leaves yet ; but I have read in them 
where the pages are open, and I do not sup. 
pose that what is in the pages which are 
closed 4a worse then what ‘stn the open 
pages—It would seem (he added) that Ad- 
dison had not acquired much Italian learn- 
ing, for we do not find it introduced into his 
writings. ‘The only instance that recal- 
lect. is his quoting ‘Stavo bene; per star 
meglio, sto ut! "8 

mentinned Addison's having borrowed 
many of his classical remarks from Leandro 
Alber Mr. Beauclerk said, * Lt was ale 
leged that he had borrowed also from ano 
ther Italian author.” Jonssox: “ Why, 
Sir, all who go to look for what the Classics 
have said of Italy, must find the same pas 
Sages fad Tstiould think it would bo one 
of the first things the Italians would do on 
the revival of learning, to collect all that the 
‘Homan authors have said of their country.” 

Ossian being mentioned ; — Jomxsox : 
“Supposing the Irish and Erse languages 
to be the same, which I do not believe, vet 
as there is no reason to suppose that the in 
habitants of the Hightands and Hebrides 
ever wrote their native language, it is not 
to be credited that a Jong pocm wi 
served among them. If we had no ev 
of the art of writing being practised in one 





























£ Speaking of Addisoe's Remarks on Haly in «The 
Journal nfs Tour ta the Hebriles,” (ny face 
he-sayt, “It fsa tedious boo! 
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of 1 fo valsenuent wridige fle chewn great de 
of French learning” 3 . 

1g (Adlon, bowever des not mention where thik cw 
sahaind Epitaph eich clu n ery sige Br 
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of the counties of England, we should not 
Uelieve that along poem was preserved there ; 
though, in the neighbouring counties, where 
the fame language was spoken, the inhabi- 
tants could write.” Braucterx: “ The 
ballad of Lilliburlero was once in the mouths 
of all the people of this country, and is said 
to have hada great effect in bringing about 
the Revolution. Yet I question whether 
any body can repeat it now; which shews 
how inprobable it ig that much poetry 
should be preserved by tradition.” 

‘One of the company suggested an internal 
»hjection tu the antiyuity of the poetry said 
to be Oasian’s, that we do not find the wolf 
in it, which must have been the case bad it 
deen of that age. 

‘The mention of the wolf had led Johnson 
to think of other wild beasts ; and while Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Langton were 
carrying on a dialogue about something 
which engaged them earnestly, he, in the 
midst of it, broke out, “ Pennant tells of 
Bears—” [what he added, I have forgotten.} 
‘They went on, which he being dull of hear- 
ing didnot perceive, or, if be did, was not 
willing to break off his talk ; so he continued 
to vociferate his remarks, and Bear (*like a 
word ina catch,” as Beauclerk said) was re- 
peatedly heard at intervals, which, coming 
from him who, by those who did not know 
lim, had been so often assimilated ta that 
ferocious animal, while we who were sitting 
around could hardly stifle laughter, yro- 
duced a very ludicrous etfect. Silence hav- 
ing ensued, he proceeded: “We are told, 
that the black hear is innocent ; but I should. 
not like to trust myself with him." Mr. 
Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of voice, 
“1 should not like to trust myself with 
you.” This piece uf sarcast 
was a prudent resolution, 
competition of abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our to- 
pics, Johnson suddenly uttered, in a stron; 
determined’ tone, an apophthegm, at whic! 
many will start :’“ Patriotism is the last re- 
fuge of a scoundrel.” But let it be consi- 
dered, that he did not mean a real and ge- 
nerous love of our country, but that pre. 
tended patriotiam which ‘so many, in all 

8 and countries, have niade a cloak for 
selfrinterest. I maintained that, certainly, 
all putriots were not scoundrels, 
urged (not by Johnson) to name one excey- 
tion, I mentioned an eminent person, whom 
we all greatly admired. Joxwson: “Sir, 
I do not say ‘that he is not honest ; but we 
have no reason to conclude, from his politi- 
ca] conduct that he is honest. Were he to 
accept a place from this ministry, he would 
Jose that character of firmness which he has, 
and might be turned out of bis place in a 
year. ‘This ministry is neither stable, nor 

ateful to their friends, ax Sir Robert 
Walpole was: su that he may think it more 
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for his interest to take his chance of his par- 
ty coming in.” 

‘Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, 
“Her playing was quite mechanical. It is 
wonderful how little mind she had. Sir, 
she had never read the tragedy of Macbeth 
all through. She no more thought of the 
play out of which her part was taken, tan 
a shoemaker thinks of the skin, out of which 
the piece of leather, af which he is making 
fa pair of shoes, is cut.” 

‘On Saturday, May 8, I dined with nm at 
ae et ery bash met we ig a 

mM) Jobnson had suj the night 
fo at ‘Mrs. Abington's, vith toe 
shionable people whom he named; and he 
seemed nvuch pleased with having made one 
in so elegant a circle. Nor did & omit to 
pigue bis misirees'n little with jeulousy of 

er housewifery ; for he suid (with a smile,) 
« Mrs, Abington’s jelly, my dear Indy, was 
better than your: 

‘Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a 
coarse mode of Hatterv. by repeating his bon- 
mots in his hearing, told us that he had said, a 
certain celebrated actor was just fit to stand 
at the door of an auction-room with a long 
pole, and cry, “Pray, gentlemen, walk in 
and ‘that a certain’ author, upon hearing 
this, iad said, that another stil! more cele- 
brated actor was fit for nothing better than 
that, and would pick your pocket after you 
came cut. Jouxsoy : + Nay, my dear lady, 
there is no wit in what our friend added: 
there is only abuse. You may as well say 
of any man that be will pick a pocket. Be- 
ides, the man who is stationed at the door 
does pot pick people's pockets; that is done 
within by the auctioneer.” 

‘Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies 
repeated, in a very bald manner, the story 
of Dr. Jobnson’s first repartee to me, whic 
T have related exactly.* He made me say, 
“1 was orn in Scotland,” instead of * I come 
from Scotland ;" so that Johnson's saying, 
“That, Sir, is what a great many of your 
countrymen cannot help,” had no point, 
or even meaning: and that, upon this bei 
mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, he ubse 
“Tt is not every man that can carry a bon 
mat.” 

‘On Monday, April 10, T dined with him 
at General Oglethorpe's, with Mr. Langton. 
and the Irish Dr. Cainpbell, whom the Ge. 
neral had obligingls given me leave to bring 
with me. This learned gentleman was thus 
prstisied with a very high intellectual feast, 

y not ouly being im company with Dr. 
Jobneon, bul with General ( lethorpe, who 
had been so long a celebrated name both at 
home and abroad.+ 
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+ Let me here be allowed to pay ry tribute of most 
sincere gratitude to the memory of Phat exceilett pre 
sap, miy fatimacy with whom was the more ke 10 
moc, Lerause my Girst acquaintance wish him w 





Me 


I must, again and again, intreat of my 
readers not to suppose that my. ir 
yecord of conversation contains the whole of 
what was said by Johnson, or other emi- 
3ent persons who lived with him. What I 
nave preserved, however, has the value of 
the most perfect authenticity. 

‘He this day enlarged upon Pope's melan- 
choly remark, 

*" Man never ie, but always to be blest” 


He asserted, that the present was never a 
happy state to any huraan being; but that, 
as every part of life, of which we are con- 
scious, was at some point of time a period 
yet to come, in ‘which felicity was expected, 
there was some happiness produced by hope. 
Being pressed upon this subject, and asked 
if he really was of opinion, that though, in 

neral, bappiness was very rare in human 
hfe, a man was not sometimes happy in the 
moment that was present, he auswered, 
“ Never, but t when he in drunk.” oP 

few eneral Oglethorpe to give tl 

world nevi He said, “I Enow no man 
whose Life would be more interesting. If 
I were furnished with materials, I td 
be very glad to write it. 

‘Mr- Scott of Amwell's Elegies were ly- 
ing in the room. Dr. Johnson observed, 
“They are very well; but such as teeny 
people might write.” Upon this, I touk 
‘occasion to controvert Horace’s maxim, 

++ ___ medtocribus esse poetis 

‘Non D1, non hoeines, tom concessere columase.t” 
for here (I observed) was avery middle-rate 

et, who pleased many readers, and there- 
fore poetry of a middle sort was entitled to 
some esteem: nor could I see why poetry 
should not, like every thing elss, Babe dik 
ferent gradations of excellence, and conse- 
quently of value. Johnson repeated the 
common remark, that “tas there is no neces- 
sity for our having poetry at all, it being 





pected and unsolicited. Soon, after the publication of 
Tay ** Accrunt of Corsica,” he did roe the honour to call 
‘on moe, and approaching ime mith a frank courteous alr, 
seh iy nate, Su, Onlechorpe, and I wes ko be 
ea ‘with you."” ¥ was not # ttle Battered to be 
‘Une addressed by an eminent rae, of whom I had read 
fn Pope, from my early years, 
"Or, delven by strong benevolence of sou, 

‘Will fy, lke Oglethorpe, from pole to pole.” 
1 waa fortunate enough to be found worthy of his 
Ooplnfon omtuehs teat 1 nok only we Invited to eae 
fone in the many ‘he enter 


oa 
{Sined af his thie, out had cover at his 
bowed everyday wien | happened tobe d and 
in hla sodery I never falled to enjoy fond ar 
ated conversation, seasoned 


wlth genuine sentiments 







Hamil were a0 soon to lowe him: for, notch: 
‘age, he was very healthy ‘and vi 
‘Tous, and wae 84 das 

Poser at lat tied of by viotent fever, 
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merely a luxury, an instrument of pleasure, 
it can bave av value, unless when exquisite 
in its kind.” I declared myself’ not_satls- 
fied. “ Why, then, Sir, (said he,) Horace 
and you must settle it." He was not muck 
in the humour of talking. 
Nomore of his conversation for some days 
in my journal, except that when a 
tleman told him he had bought a suit of 
for his laty, he said, Wal, Sir, you 
have done a good thing and a wise thing” 
“Thave done a good thing, (said the gentle 
man,) but I donot know that I have done a 
wise thing.” Jonxson: “ Yes, Sir; no 
money is better spent than what [s laid out 
fur domestic satisfaction. A man is pleas- 
ed, that his wife is drest as well as other 
people 5 and a wife is pleased, that she is 
rest.” 





On Friday, April 14, being Good-Friday, 
Irepaired to him in the morning, accordin 
to my usual custom on that day, and break- 
fasted with him. TI observed that he fasted 
80 very strictly, that he did not even taste 
bread, and took no milk with his tea; I sup- 
pose, because it is a kind of animal food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, 
and thus discoursed: “ Sir, the great mis- 
fortune now is, that government has too 
Jittle power. All tLat it has to bestow must: 
of necessity be given to support itself; so 
that it cannot reward merit. No man, for 
instance, can now be made a Bishop for his 
learning’ and yety 23 his only chance fur 

onvotion is his being connected with some 

iy who has parliamentary interest. Our 
several ministers in this reign have out-bid 
each other in concessions to the people. 
Lord Bute, though a very honourable man, 
—a man who meant well man who had 
his blood full of prerogative,—was @ theo- 
retical statesman—a book-minister,—and 
thought this country could be governed by 
the influence of the Crown alone. ‘Then, 
Sir, he gave up a great deal. He advi- 
sed the King to agree that the Judges 
shuuld hold their places for life, instead 
of losing them at the accession of a new 
King. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to 
make the King popular by his concession; 
but the people never minded it; and it was 
amost impolitic measure. There is no rea- 
son why a Judge should hold his office for 

















life, more any other person in public 
trust. A Jue may be partial otherwise 
than to the Crown: we have seen Judges 


partial to the populace. A Judge may be- 
come corrupt, and yet there may not be le- 
evidence against him. A Judge may 
Become foward from ge, A Judge may 
grow unfit for his office in many ways. 
was desirable that there should be a possibi-. 
lity of being delivered from him by a new 
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King. That.1snow gone by an act of Par- 
Hament es gratia of the Crown. Lord Bute 
advised the King to give up » very lange 
sum of money,* for which nobody thanked 
him. Tt was of consequence to the King, 
but ‘nothing tothe public, among whom it 
was divided. When I say Lord. Bute ad. 
vised, I mean, that such acts were done 
when he was minister, and we are to sup- 
pose that he advised them—Lord Bute 
shewed an undue partiality to Scotchmen. 
He turned out Dr. Nichols, a very eminent 
man, from being physician to the King, to 
make room fur one of his countrymen, a 
low in his profession. He had 

##89 4 go on errands for 

He had occasion for ope to goon 
uld not have 








him, 
errands for him; but he sho 
had Scotchmen ; and, certainly, he should 
not have suffered them to have access to 
him before the first people in England.” 





I told him, that the admission of one of 
them before the first people in England, 
which had given the greatest offence, wat 
no more than what happens at every minis- 
ter's levee, where those who attend are ad- 
mitted in the order that they lave come, 
which is better than admitting them accord- 
ing to their rank: for if that were to be 
made a rule, 4 man who bas waited ell the 
morning might have the mortification to 
see a peer, newly come, go in before him, 
and keep him waiting still. Jonwson : 
“True, Sir; but *#** should not have 
come t6 the levee, to be in the way of peo- 
ple of consequence. He saw Lord Bute at 
all times; and could have said what he had 
to say at any time, as well as at the levee. 
‘There is now no Prime Minister: there 
is only on agent for goverriment in the 
House of Commons. We are governed by 
the Cabinet , but there is no one head there 
since Sir Robert Walpole's time.” Bos- 

, is the use of Par- 
“Why, Sir, Parlis 
ment is-a large council to the King: and 
the advantage of such council is, hav- 
ing a great number of men of property con 
cerned in the legislature, who, for their 
own interest, will not consent to bad laws. 
‘And you must have observed, Sir, the ad- 
aministration is feeble and timid, and can- 





‘The money asising from 


the 
Xan before the declaration of war, which were given tohis 
Miety by the peecoof Pars, nid amounted to 

and from thelands int falands, which 


io this gift from & io his 
People. And ict It be remembered, that during the Bart 
Sf Butes administration, the King 
‘leaner to give up the hereditary revenues of 
‘to accept, imtead of them, of the Umited sum of 

500,000, 2 year upon which 

"The hereditary revenues, being put under the sme 
management as the oer branches af the 
mony, will produce more, and raha 
Heretofore: and. the public is a gainer of upwards of 
00,0001. per anntim by this of his 


osear 
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not act with that authority and resolution 
which is necessary. Were I in power, I 
would turn out every man who dared to op- 
pose me. Government has the distribution 
of offices, that it may be enabled to main- 








{re added) took down too 
fast, without building up something new." 
Boswer: “Because, Sir, he found a rot- 
ten building. ‘The political coach was drawn 
by a set of bad horses; it was necessary to 

gethem.”  Jonwsow: “ But he should 
have chonged them one by one.” 

T told him that I bad been informed by 
Mr. Orme, that many parts of the East In- 
dies were better mapped than the High- 
lands of Scotland. Jonson: “That a 
country may be mapped, it must be travel- 
led over.” “Nay, (said I, meaning to 
laugh with him at one of his prejudices,) 
can't you say, it is not worth mapping 7” 

‘As we walked to St. Clement's church, 
and savy several shops open upon this most 
solemn fast-day of the Christian world, I 
remarked, that one disadvantage, arising 
from the immensity of London, was, that 
nobody was heeded by his neighbour ; there 
was no fear of censure for not observing 
Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as 
it is kept in country towns. fe said, it 
was, upon the whole, very well observed 
even in London. He, however, owned, 
that London was too lange: but added, “ It 
is nonsense to ead is too big 
the body. It would be as much too big, 
though the body were ever so large: that 
is to Say, though the country were ever 40 
extensive. It has no similarity to a head 
connected with a body.” 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College, Oxford, accompanied us home from 
church; and, after he was gone, there came 
two other gentlemen, one of whom uttered 
the common-place complaints, that, by the 
increase of taxes, Inbour would be dear, 
other nations would undersell us, and our 
commoatee', woald be, mained.“ Jamssox, 
(smiling:) “Never fear, Sir. Our com- 
(cree ba x very good state; and su 
we had no commerce at all, we could live 
very well on the produce of onr own coun- 
try." I cannot omit to mention, that I ne- 
ver knew any man who was less disposed to 
be querulous than Johnson. Whether the 
was his own situation, or the state 




















su 
of the public, or the state of human nature 
in general, though he saw the evils, his 


mind was turned to resolution, and never 
to whining or complaint. . 
St. Clement's in the 


We went again to 
Gore, heron, He had found fault with the 


ther inthe morning, for not choosing a 
text aiapted to the day. The preacher in 
the afternoon had chosen une extremely 
proper : “It is finished.” 

Aflerthe evening service, he sad, *Come, 
x 
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‘ou shall go home with me, and sit just an 
Your.” Bat be was better than his word ; 
for after we had drunk tea with Mra. Wil- 
Hams, he asked me to go up to his study 
with him, where we sat a long while 
ther, in a serene undisturbed frame of mind, 
sometimes in silence and sometimes con- 
versing, as we felt ourselves inclined, or, 
more properly speaking, as Ae was inclined | 
for, during all the course of my long iotima- 
cy with him, my respectful “attention ne- 
ver abated, and’ my wish to hear him was 
such, that I constantly watched every 
dawning of communication from that great 
and illuminated mind. 

He observed, “ All knowledge is of itself 
of some value.’ There is nothing so minute 
or inconsiderable, that 1 would not rather 
know it than not. In the same manner, all 

wer, of whatever sort, is of itself desira- 

le. A man would not submit to learn to 
hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife's maid ; 
but if a mere wish could attain it, he would 
rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle.” 
He again advised me to keep a journal 
ds and minutely, but not to mention such 

fes as, that meat was too much or too little 
done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. 








He had, till very near his death, a contemy 
for the notion that the weather affects the 
human frame. 


J told him that our friend Goldsmith had 
said to me that he had come too late into 
the world, for that Pope and other poets had 
taken up the places in the Temple of Fame ; 
0 that, as but « few at any period can pos- 
sess poetical reputation, @ man of genius 
can now hardly acquire it. Jouxsox: 
“ That is one of the most sensible things I 
have ever heard of Goldsmith. It is difficult 
to get literary fame, and itis every day grow- 
ing more difficult. Ah, Sir, that should 
make a man think of securing happiness in 
another world, which all who try sincerely 
for it may attain. In comparison of that, 
how little are all other things! The belief 
of immortality is impressed upan all men, 
‘and all men act under an impression of it, 
however they may talk, and though, er. 
haps, they may be scarcely sensible of it.” 
T said, it appeared to me that some people 
had not the least notion of immortality ; 
and I mentioned a distinguished gentleman 
of our acquaintance. Jonwsox: “Sir, if 
it were not for the notion of immortality, he 
would cut @ throat to fill his pockets.” 
When I quoted this to Beauclerk, who 
knew much more of the gentleman then we 
did, he said in his acid manner, “ He would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not 
for fear of being hanged.” 





‘Dr. Johnson proceeded: “Sir, there is a 
great cry about infidelity: but there are, in 
reality, very few infidel. have hesrd a 


person, originally a Quaker, but now, I am 
Sfraid, » Dest, say, that he @id not believe 
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there were, in all England, above two hun- 
dred infidels.” 

He was pleased to ay, “ If you come to 
settle here, we will have one day in the 
week on which we will meet by ourselves. 
That is the happiest conversation, where 
there ix no competition, no vanity, but a 
calm quiet interchange of sentiments.” In 
his private register, this evening is thns 
marked, “ Boswell sat with me tll night 
we had some serious talk."* It also ap- 

ears from the same record, that after I left 

im he was occupied in religious duties, in 
“ giving Francis, his servant, some direc- 
tia for preparation to communicate; in re- 
viewing his life, and resolving on better 
conduct.” The humility and piety which 
he discovers on such occasions, is truly edi- 
fying. No saint, however, in the course of 












his religious warfare, was more sensible of 
the unhuppy failure of pious resolves, than 
Johnson. ‘He said one day, talking ‘to an 


acquaintance on this subject, ‘ Sir, Hell is 
paved with good intentions.""+ 

‘On Sunday, April 16, being Enster-day, 
after having attended the solenm service at 
St. Paul's, I dined with Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace 
was wrong in placing happiness in Nil ad- 
mirari, for that 1 thought admiration one of 
the most able of all our feelings; and I 
regretted that I had lost much of my dispo- 
sition to admire, which people generally do 
as they advance in life. Jonwsoy : “Sir, 
asa man advances in life, he gets what is 
better than admiration,—judgment, to es- 
timate things at their true value.” I still 
insisted that admiration was inore pleasing 
than judgment, as love is more pleasing 
than frieudship. ‘The feeling of friendshij 
's like that of being comfortably filled with 
roast beef; love, like being enlivened with 
champagne. Jonson : “No, Sir; admi- 
ration and love are like being intoxicated 
with champagne; judgment and friendship 
like being enlivened. Wuller has hit upon 
the same thought with you: + but I don't 
believe you have borrowed from Waller. 
wish you would enable yourself to burrow 
more.” 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the 
advantages of reading, and combated the idle 
superficial notion, that knowledge enough 
may be acquired in conversation. «The 
foundation (said he) must be laid by reading, 
General principles must be had from books, 




















* and Meditations, p. 138. 
eral sentence, ** Hell (says Herbert) 
and wishings” JAcULA Pru 








Secharins's beauty's wine, 
wi ows inctine 


Such a iuor eeno orein 
‘Thal fs mortal cam eurtain.” 
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which, however, must be brought to the test 
of real life. In conversation you never get 
asystem. What is said upon su ject is to 
be gathered from a hundred people. The 
parts of a truth, which a man gets thus, are 
at such a distance from each other that he 
never attains to a full view.” 





“To BENNET LANGTON, ESQ 


Daan Sim, 

“I wave inquired more minutely about 
the medicine fur the rheumatism, which T 
am sorry to hear that you still want. ‘Che 
reecipt is this : 

“Take equal quantities of flour of sul- 
phur, and flour of mustard-seed, make them 
an electuary with honey or treacle; and take 
a bolus as big as a nuimeg several times a 
day, as you can bear it; drinking after it a 
quarter of'a pint of the infusion of the root. 
of 


‘Lovage, in Ray's ‘Nomenclature,’ is 
Levisticum: perhaps, the Botanists may 
know oe fate mee a age 

“ Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. 
‘There is all the apperrunce of ts efficacy, 
which a single instance can afford: the pa- 
ont was very old: the pain very violent, 
and the relief, I think, speedy and lasting. 

“ My opinion of alterative medicine 
not high, but guid tentasse nocedit 7 if it does 
harm, or does no good, it may be omitted ; 
but that it may do good, you have, I hope. 
reason to think, is desired by, Sir, your most 
affectionate, humble servant, 

“ Sam, Jonnsox. 
+ April 17, 1275" 


On Tuesday, April 11, he and I wereen- 
to go with Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
ie with Mr. Cambridge, at his becutiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, near 
‘Twickenham. Dr. Johnson's tardiness was 
such, that Sir Joshua, who had an appoint- 
muent at Richmond, early in the day, was 
obliged to go by himself on horseback, leav- 
ing his cach to Johnson and me. Johnson 
was in such good spirits, that every thing 
seemed to please him as we drove along. 
Our conversation turned on a variety of 
subjects. He thought _ porerait-pain an 
improper employment for a woman. “ Pub- 
Hie practice of any art, (he observed,} and 
staring in men’s faces, is very indelicate in 
afemale.” I happened to start a question, 
whether, whert a man knows that some of his 
intimate friends are invited to the house of 
another friend, with whom they are all equal- 
‘y intimate, he may join them without an 
invitation. Joxwsow : “No, Sir, he isnot 
to go when be is not invited. They may be 
invited on purpose to abuse him,” (smiling.) 
Ase curious instance how little a man 
knows, or wishes to know, his own character 
in the world, or, rather, as a convinci 
proof that Johnson's roughness was only ex- 
ternal, and did not proceed from his heart, 
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Linsert the following dialogue. Jonxsox : 
@ Jt is wonderful, Sir, how rare a quality 
gerd humour is, in life. Wemeet with very 

good-humoured men.” I mentioned 
four of our friends, none of whom he would 
allow to be good-humoured. ‘One was acid, 
another was muddy, and tothe others he had. 
objections which have escaped me. Then, 
shaking his head, and stretching himself at 
ease in the coach, and smiling with much 
complacency, he turned to me and said, “ 
look upon mgself as a good-humoured fel- 
low." The epithet fellor, applied to the 
great Lexicographer, the stately Morvlist, 
the masterly Critic, as ifhe had been vm 

inson, 2 mere pleasant companion, was 
highly diverting ; and this light notion of 
himself struck me with wonder. I auswor- 
ed, also siniling, “No, no, Sir; that 
notdo. Youare good-natured, but not gou 
humoureds yourare irascible. Yeu hove 
not patience with folly and absurdity. Ibe. 
lieve you would pardon them, if there were 
time ‘to deprecate your vengeance ; but 
punishment follows so quick aller sentence, 
that they cannot escape.” 

Thad brought with me a great bundle of 
Scotch magazines and newspapers, in which 
his “ Journey to the Western Islands” was 
attacked in every mode ; and I read a great 
part of them to him, knowing they would 
‘afford him entertainment. ¥ wish the writ. 
ers of them had been present: they would 
haye beed sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous 
imitation of his style, by Mr. Maclaurin, 
now one of the Scotch Judges, with the 
title of Lord Dreghorn, was isting 
by him from the rude mass.“ This (said 
he) is the best. But I could caricature my 
‘own style much better myself” He de- 

his remark upon the general insufit- 
ciency of education in Scotland; and con- 
firmed to me the authenticity of his witty 
saying on the learning of the Scotch ;~ 
“Their learning is like bread in a besieged 
town: every man gets a little, but no man 
getsa full meal" —“ There is (said he) in 
Scotland a diffusion of learning, a certain 
portion of it widely and thinly spread. A 
merchant has as much learning es one of 
their clergy.” 

‘He talked of Isaac Walton's Lives, which 
waa one of his most favourite books. Dr. 
Donne's Life, he said, was the most perfect 
ofthem. He observed, that “it was won. 
derfiul thot Walton, who was in a very low 
situation in life, should have been familiarly 
received by so many great men, and that at 
a time when the ranks of society were kept, 

ite than they are now.” Hesup- 

‘that Walton hed then given up his 
a8 alinen-draper and sempster, and 
was only an author;* and added, that he 


+ [Johnson's conjecture was erroneous Walton did 
sotlneire from busioew 106. ut, ty ious De 
‘Ring, Bishop of Chichester, fa w letter prefixed to bis 


























we 


‘wasa great panegyrist.” Boswet: “No 
ruality will get aman more friends, than a 
lisposition to admire the qualities of others. 

Ido not mean flattery, but a sincere admi- 

ration.” Jouxson: “ Nay, Sir, flattery 

pleases very generally. In the first place, 

‘the flatterer may think what he says to be 

true: but, in the second place, whether he 

‘thinks so or not, he certainly thinks those 

whom he flatters of consequence enough to 

be flattered.” 

‘No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. 
Cambridge, in his library, than Johnson ran 
eagerly to one side of the room, intent on 
poring over the backs of the books.* Sir 

joshua observed, (aside,) * He runs to the 
books as I do to the pictures: but Lhavethe 
advantage. I can see much more of the 

jictures than be can of the books.” Mr. 
ambridge, upon this, politely said, “ Dr. 

Johnson, T ant pein , with your pardon, to 
accuse myself, for have the same custom 
which T perceive you have. But it seems 
odd, that one should have such a desire to 
Jook at the backs of books.” Johnson, ever 
ready for contest, instantly started from his 
reverie, wheeled about and answered, “ Sir, 
the reason is very plain, Knowledge is of 
two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, 
or we know where we can find information 
upon it. When we inquire into any sulject, 
the first thing we have to do is to know 
what books have treated of it. This leads 
us to look at catalogues, and the backs of 
books in libraries.” Sir Joshua observed to 
me the extraordinary promptitude with 
which Johnson flew “upon an argument. 
© Yer, (said I,) he has no formal preparation, 
no flourishing with his sword ; he is through 
your body in an instant.’* 

Jobnson was here solaced with an elegant 
entertainment, a very accomplished family, 
and much good company ; among whom was 
‘Mr. Harris of Salisbury, who paid him many 

iments on his “ Journey to the West- 
ern Islands.” 

‘The common remark as to the utility of 
reading history being made ;—Jouxsox : 
“ We must consider how very little history 
there ia; I mean, real authentic history. 











‘That certain kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as 
true ; but all the colouring, all the philoso- 


phy of history, is conjecture.” Bosw2un: 
Eien, Sir, you would reduce ali history to 
no better than an almanack, 2 mere chrono- 
logical series of remarkable events.” Mr. 


‘shunded hirn on his death-bed. J- B=O-] 

soy bets sate dino with ra, he manshewe tee 
oom, and inttantly pored over the 

teach Volume within hia reach My collection of books 

4 very miscellnneous, and t feered thare right besame 

smoag them Ghat be woold not hag. Bet 

sate an hopest man, ts have form 

allen of knowledge.” 'B.] 
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Gibbon, who must at that time have been 
employed upon. his history, of which he 
published the first volume in the following 
year, was present, but did not step forth in 
defence of that species of writing. He pro- 
bably did not like to éruat bimself with 
Jonxsox A 

Johnson observed, that the force of our 
early habits was so great, that though rea- 
son approved, nay, though our senses re- 
lished a different Course, almost every man 
returned to them. ..1 do not believe there 
is any observation upon human nature bet- 
ter founded than this; and, in many cases, 
it is a very painful truth; for where early 
habits have been mean and wretched, the joy 
and elevation, resulting from better modes 
of life, must be damped by the gloomy con- 
sciousness of being under an almust inevit- 
able doom to sink back intoa situation which 
we recollect with disgust. It surely may he 
prevented, by constant attention and unre- 
mitting exertion to establish contrary habi 
of superior efficacy. 














‘Phe Beggar's Opera,” and the common 
question, whether it was pernicious in its ef 
fects, having been introduced ;—ToxNsow + 
“ As to this matter, which has Leen very 
much contested, I myself am of pinion, 
ia mace sone has ee et to 
* t's Opera,’ than it in reali 
ever had ffer Lda not believe thst ony man 
was ever made a rogue by being present at 
its representation. At the sanic time, Ido 
not deny that it may have some influence, 
by making the cliracter of a rogue familiar, 
and in some degree pleasing."=” ‘Then, col- 
lecting himself, as it were, to give a heavy 
stroke: “There Is in it sitch a Jabefactation 
of all principles, as may be injurious to mo- 
rality.”” 

‘While he pronounced this response, we 
‘sat in a comical sort of restraint, smothering 
a laugh, which we were afraid might burst 
out. In his life of Gay, he has been still 
more decisive as to the inefficiency of * The 

’s Opera” in corrupting society. But 
I have ever thought somewhat differently 5 
for, indeed, not only are the gaiety and he- 
roism of'a highwayman very captivating to 
a youthful imagination, but the arguments 
foradventurous depredation are so plausible, 
the allusions so lively, and the contrasts with 
the ordinary and more painful modes of ac- 








‘being. present 6 the repre 

, & 

2 Opera’ 1 have een told ofan ingen 

‘out obvertation of Mr. Gition, that "Phe Beggar's 

7 pertiapa,, have sometimes the 
nighvenyrom: but that It has tad a benet- 


ial effect in Tetining that class of men, making them 


immediately after 
‘The Beggar's 


lens ferncious, more police, 18 short, more lke gentle. 
ren. thie’ br. Courteruny exid, that “+ Gay waa 
the Orpheus of highwayroen.’ 
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uiring property are so artfully displayed, 
dit itegurens ool and srg olen s 
to resist so imposing an aggregate 

gum sould Bevery sorry ‘obare 2 ‘The 
Beggar's Opera” suppressed ; for there is in 
itso much of real London life, so much bel. 
lant wit, and euch 8 variety of airs, which, 
from early association of ideas, 

soothe, and enliven the mind, that no per- 
formance which the theatre exhibits delights 
me more. 

‘The late “ worthy” Duke of Queensberry, 
as Thomson, in his “ Seasons,” justly cha 
racterizes him, told me, that when Gay 
shewed him “ The Beggar's his 
Grace's observation was, * This is 3 ve 
odd thing, Gay; I am satisfied that it is 
either a very good thing, or avery bad 
thing” It proved the former, beyond the 
‘warmest expectations of the author or his 
frieuds, Mr. Cambridge, however, shewed 
us, to-day, that there was guod reason ent 
to doubt concerning its success. He was 
told by Quin, that during the first night of 
its appearance it was tong in a very dubious 
state ; that there was a disposition to damn 
it, and that it was saved by the song, 

4 Oh ponder well! be not severe! 


the audience being much affected by the in- 
nocent looks of Polly, when she came to 
those two lines, which exhibit at once pain- 
ful and ridiculous image, 
‘Bepents poor Poy tie” 

Quin himself had so bad_an opinion of it, 
that he refused the part of Captain Macheath, 
and gave it ta Walker, who acquired great 
gelebrity by his grave yet animated’ per- 
formance of it. 

‘We talked of a young gentleman's mar- 
riage with an eminent singer, and his deter- 
mination that she should ‘no longer sing in 
public, though his father was very earnest 
she should, because her talents would be 
liberally rewarded, so as to make her a good 
fortuné. It was questioned whether the 
young gentleman, who bad not 2 shilling in 
the world, but was blest with very uncom- 
mon talents, was not foolishly delicate, or 
foolishly proud, and his father truly rational 
without being mean. Johnson, with all the 
igh spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, 
« He resolved wisely and nobly, to be sure. 
He ia abrave man. Would not a geutle- 
raan be di od by having his wife singing 

ublicly for hire ?” No, Sir, therecan be no 
sloubt here, I know not if I should not 
prepare myself tot a public singer, as readily: 
a8 let my wife he one.” 

Johnson arraigned the modern politics of 
this country, as entirely devoid of all prin- 
ciple, of whatever kind. “ Politics (said 
fe) are now nothing more than means of 
rising in the world. " With this sole view do 
tuen engage in politics, and their whole con- 
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duct proceeds upon it. How different in 


i¢ that respect is the state of the nation now 


from what it was in the time of Charles the 
First, during the Usurpation; and after the 
Restoration, in the time of Charles the Se- 
cond. Hudibras affords a par proof how 
rauch bold political principles had then upon 
the minds of men. ere is in Hudibras o 
Fat deal of bullion, which willalways last. 

to be sure, the brightest strokes of his 
wit owed their force to the impression of 
the characters, which was upon men's minds 
at the time ; to their knowing them at table 
and in the street; in short, being familiar 
with them ; and, above all, to his satire being 
directed against those whom. a little while 
before they had bated and feared. The na- 
tion in general has ever been loyul, has heen 
at all times attached to the monarch, though 
a few daring rebels have been wonderfully 
powerful for atime. The murder of Charles 
the First was undoubtedly not committed 
with the approbation or consent of the 
people. Hind that been the case, Parlin: 
ment would not baye yentured to consign 
the regicides to their deserved punishment. 
And we know what exuberance of joy there 
was when Charles the Second was restored, 
If Charles the Second had bent all his mind 
to it, had made it his sole object, he might. 
have been as absolute as Louis the Four. 
teenth.” A gentleman observed, he would 
have done no harm if he bad. Jouxson + 
“Why, Sir, absolute princes seldom do any 








harm, But they who are governed by them 
are governed by chance. There is ‘no se- 
curity for good government” Cammamnoz i 





“There have been raany sad victims to ab- 
solute government.” Jounson : “So, Sir, 
have there been to popular factions.” Bos- 
WELL: “ The question is, which is worst, 
one wild beast or many 2” 

Johnson praised “ The Sexctaton," par- 
ticularly the character of Sir de Co- 
verley. He said, * Sir Roger did not diea 
violent death, as has been generally fancied. 
He was not killed; be only because 
others were to die, and because his death af. 
forded an opportunity to Addison for some 

fine writing. We have the example 

of Cervantes making Don Quixote die—I 
never could see why Sir Roger is represent- 
edas alittle cracked. It appears to me that 
the story of the widow was intended to have 
something superinduced upon it; but the 
ayy cture did not cos 
iy found fult with writing verses 

ina dead I >, maintaining that they 
‘were mercly arrangements of so many words, 
and laughed at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, for sending forth collections 
of them not only in Greek and Latin, but 
even in Syriac, Arabick, and other more 
unknown tongues. Jounsow: “I would 
have as many of these as possible ; I would 
have verses in every language that there are 














pry 


the means of acquiring. Nobody imagines 
that an University is to have at once two 
hundred poets, but it should be able to shew 
two hundred scholars. Peiresc's death was la- 
mented, I think, in forty la ‘And 
I would have, at every coronation, and every 
death of aking, every Gaudium, and every 
Luctue, University-verses, in as many lan- 

ages ascan be acquired. I would have 

¢ world to be thus told, ‘ Here is a school 
where every thing may be learnt." ™ 

Having set out next day on @ visit to the 
Farl of Pembroke, at Wilton, and to my 
friend, Mr. Temple, * at Mamhead, in De- 
vonshire, and not baving returned to town 
till the second of May, I did not see Dr. 
Johnson for a considerable time, and, during 
the remaining part of my stay in London, 
Kept very imperfect notes of his conversa- 
tion, which had 1, according to my usual 
custom, written out at ‘soon after the 
time, much might have preserved, 
which is now irretrievably lost. I can now 
only record some particular scenes, and a 
few fragments of his memoratilia, “But to 
make soine amends for my relaxation of di- 
ligence in one respect, I have to present my 
readers with iments upon two law-cases, 
with which he favoured me. 

‘On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined 
by ourselves at the Mitre, and he dictated to 
me what follows, to obviate the complaint 
already mentioned, + which has been made 
intl of an action in the Court of Ses- 
sion, by Dr. Memis, of Aberdeen, that in 
the same translation of a charter in which 
physicians were mentioned, he was called 
‘Dector of Medicine. 

“ There are but two reasons for which a 

shysician can decline the title of Doctor of 
fedicine, because he supposes himself dis- 


by the doctorship, or su the 
Kretorshlp raced by himself To be dis. 
graced by # title which he shares in common 
with every illustrious name of his profession, 
with Botrhaave, with Arbuthnot, and with 
Cullen, can surely diminish no man’s repu- 
tation.” It is, I suppose, to the doctorate 
from which he shrinks, that he owes his right 
of practising physic. "A doctor of Medicine 
is a physician under the protection of the 
Jaws, and by the stamp of authority. | The 
ysician who is not a r, USUEPE & 
fesrion, and is authorised only by himself to 
decide upon health and sickness, and life and 
death. ‘Phat this gentleman ix a Doctor, 
hia diploma makes evident ; « diploma nat 
obtruded upon him, but obtained by solici- 
tation, and for which fees were paid. With 
Vflnt countenance any man cat refuse the 
title which he has either begged or bought, 
is not easily discovered. 
_* All verbal injary must comprise in it 
either come false position, or some unneces- 
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sary declaration of defamatory truth. ‘That, 
in calling him Doctor, a falee appellation 
‘was given him, he himself will not pretend, 
who, at the same time that he complains of 
the title, would be offended if we supposed 
him to be not 2 Doctor. If the title of Doc- 
tor be a defamatory truth, it is time to dis- 
solve our colleges; for why should the pub- 
lic give salaries to men whose approbation 
is reproach? It may likewise deserve the 
‘of the public, to consider what, help 
can be given to the professors of physic, 
who all share with this unhappy gentleman 
the iguominious sppeliation, and of whom 
the very boys in the street are not afraid to 
say, There goes the Doctor. 

“What is implied by the term Doctor, is 
well known. It distinguishes him to whom 
it is granted, as a man who has attained 
suck knowledge of his profession as qualifies 
him to instruct others. A Doctor of Laws 
is aman who can form lawyers by his pre- 
cepts, A Doctor of Medicine is a man who 
can teach the art of curing diseases, ‘This 
is an old axiom, which no man has yet 


ig 
notice 


thought fit to any Nil dat quod non habet. 
Upon this principle, to be Doctor implica 
skill, for nemo docet guod non didicit. In 


and, whoever practises physic, not bein, 
a r, must practise by a licence : but 
the doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

“ By what accident it happened that he 
and the other physicians were mentioned in 
different terms, where the terms themselves 
were equivalent, or where in effect that 
which was applied to him was the most ho- 
nourable, perhaps they who wrote the paper 
cannot now remember. Had they expected 
alnwsuit to have been the consequence of 
such petty variation, I hope they would 
have avoided it.¢ But, probably, as the: 
meant no ill, they suspected no danger, and, 
therefore, consulted only what appeared to 
them propriety or convenience.” 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him 
‘upon a cause, Paterson and others against 

lexander and others, which had been decided 
by a casting vote in the Court of Session, 
determining that the Corporation of Stirling 
was corrupt, and setting aside the clection 
uf some of their officers, because it was 
proved that three of the jeading men, who 
influenced the majority, had entered into an 
unjustifiable compact, of which, however, 
the majority were ignorant. He dictated 
to me, after a little consideration, the fol- 

sentences upon the subject : 

“There is a difference between majority 
‘and superiority ; majority isapplied to nuri- 
ber, and superiority to power ; and power, 
like many other things, is to be estimated 
nom numero sed pondere. Now, though the 

















te Dr. Memis, Les againg, him 
ivocate, I rust mention, that ha to the 
very earnestly, before the translation was prin~ 


Hut. 66.) 


greater number is not corrupt, the greater 
‘weight ia corrupt, so that corruption pre- 
dominates in the borough, taken collectively, 
though, perhaps, taken’ numerically, the 
greater part may be uncorrupt. That bo 
rough, which is ao constituted as to act cor- 
ruptly, is in the eye of reason corrupt, 
whether it be by the uncontrolable power 
ofa few, or by an accidental pravity of the 

wltitude, ‘The objection, in which is 
the injustice of making the innocent suffer 
with the guilty, is an objection not only a 
gainst society, but against the possibility of 
Society. All ‘societies, great and small, 
subsist upon this condition ; that as the in- 
dividuals derive cdvantages from union, 
they may likewise suffer inconveniences ; 
that as those who do nothing, and sometimes 
those who do il), will have the honours and 
emoluments of general virtue and general 
prosperity, so those likewise who do nothing 
‘or perhaps do well, must be involved, in 
the consequences of predominant corrup- 
tion.” 

‘This in my opinion wes a very nice case; 
but Se decioion was affirmed in the House 

Lo: 


On Monday, May 8, we went together 
and visited the mansions of Bedlam, t had 
been informed that he had once been there 
betore with Mr. Wedderburne (now Lord 
Loughborough) Mr. Murphy, and Mr. 

‘cote; and i have heard Foote give a very 
entertaining account of Johnson's bappening 
to huve his attention arrested by a man who 
was very furious, and who, while beating his 
straw, supposed’ it was William duke of 
Cumberland, whoma he was punishing for his 
cruelties in Scotland, 1740. ‘There was 
nothing peculiarly remarkable this day ; but 
the general contemplation of insanity was 
very affecting. I accompanied him home, 
and dined and drank tea with him. 

‘Talking of an acquaintance of ours, dis- 
tinguished for knowing an uncomnuor vari- 
ety of miscellaneous articles both in anti. 
quities and polite literature, he observed, 
You know, Sir, he runs about with little 
weight upon hia mind.” And talking of 
another very ingenious gentleman, who! 
the warmth of his temper was at vi 
with many of his acquaintance, and wished 
to avoid them, he said, * Sir, he leads the 
life of an outlaw.” 

On Friday, May 12, ashe had been so 
good as to assign mie a room in his house, 
where I might sleep occasionally, when I 
happened to sit with him to a late hour, I 
‘took possession of it this night, found every 
thing in excellent order, and was attended 
by honest Francis with’ a most civil assi- 
duity. Tasked Johnson whether I might 

















ce 











"My very houourable frimsd General Bir George How- 
ard, who ectved fn the Duke of Cumberland’s artxy, has 
‘Seared ine Chat the ‘were not impatable Xo his 


‘Royal Highness. 
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go to a consultation with another lawyer 
upon Sunday, as that appeared to me Lo be 
sing work es much in my way, asif'an arti. 
san should work on the day appropriated for 
religious rest. Jouxsox: ‘Why, Sir, 
when you are of consequence enough to ap- 
pose actice of consulting upon Sunday, 
you should do it? but you may go now. a 
is not criminal, though it is not what one 
should do, who is anxious for the preserva- 
tion and increase of piety, to which @ pecu- 
liar observance of Sunday is a great help. 
‘The distinction is clear between what is of 
moral and what is of ritual obligation.” 

‘On Saturday, May 13,1 breakfasted with 
him by invitation, accompanied by Mr. Aa- 
drew Crosbie, a Scotch advocate, whom he 
had seen at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colo. 
nel (now general) ‘¥dward Stopford, brother 
to Lord Courtown, who was desirous of 
emg introduced tohim. His tea and rolls 
and butter, and whole breakfast-apparatus, 
were allin such decorum, and his behaviour 
80 courteous, that Colonel Stopford was 

ite surprised, and wondered at his havin, 
Beard so much said of Johnson's slovenli- 
ness and roughness. I have preserved no- 
thing of what except that Crosbie 
pleased him inuch by talking Jearnedly of 
alchymy, as to which Johnson was not apoaie 
tive unbeliever, but rather delighted in con- 
sidering what progress had actually been 
made in the transmutation of metals, what 
Near approaches there had been to the make 
ing of gold ; and told us that it was affirme 
that a person in the Russian dominions 
Sieccrered the secret, i died eithous Te- 
vealing it, as imagining it would be prej 
dhicial fo society. “Sie wlded, that it vas Hot 
impossible but it might in time be generally 
known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable 
for a man to be angry at another whom a 
woman bad preferred to him?—Jouxsow : 
“Ido not see, Sir, that it is reasonable for a 
man tobe angry at another, whom a woman 
has preferred to him: but angry he is, no 
doubt: and heisloth tobe angry at himselt.” 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 
23d, I was frequently in his company at dif 
ferent places, but during this period have 
Teco! two remarks : one concernis 
Garrick: “ He has not Latin enough. He 
finds out the Latin by the meaning, rather 
than the meaning by the Latin.” “And an- 
other concerning writers of travels, who, he 
observed, “ were more detective than any 
other writers.” 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, 
of which I find at! my memorial is, “ much 

ing." It should seem he had that da: 
been in a humour for jocularity and merri- 
ment, and upon such occasions f never knew 
a mm laugh more heartily. We may sup- 
, that the high relish of a state bo dif 
it from hia itual gloom, produced 
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more than ordinary exertions of that distin. 
gulshing facolty of oan, which as puzzled 
osophers so much to explain. J. "3 
yuggh Was as remarkable as any circumstance 
in bis manner. It was a kind of good hu- 
moured grow]. Tom Davies described it drol- 
ly enough : ** He laughs like a rhinyceros.”" 
“70 BENNET LANGTON, Esa. 

“Dean Sin, 

“ T gave an old amanuensis ingreat dis- 
tress. I have given what I think I can give, 
an d till L cannot tell where to beg 
again, “A put into his hands this morning 

four guineas. If you could collect three 

guineas more, it would clear bim from bis 

resent dicey. Lam, Sir, your ost hum 
le servant, 











* Sam. Jonnson. 

+ May 1, 1775" 

“ 70 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 

Dear Sin, s 

“I mae no doubt but you are now safely 
lodged in your own habitation, and have 
told all your adventures te Mrs Boswell 
and Miss Veronica. Pray teach Veronica 
to love me. Bid her nut mind mamma. 

“Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, aud been 
very much disordered, but I hupe is grown 
well. Mr. Langton went yesterday to Lin- 
colnshire, and has invited Nicolaida® to fol- 
low him.’ Beauclerk talks of going to Bath. 
T am to set out on Monday ; so there is no. 
thing but. dispersion. 

“Thavereturned Lord Hailes’s entertain- 
ing sheets, but must stay till 1 come back 
for more, because it will be inconvenient 
to send them after me in my vagrant state. 

“I promised Mrs. Macaulay+ that I 
would try to serve her son at Oxford. I 
have not forgotten it, nor am unwilling to 
perform it. “If they desire to give him an 

inglish education, it should be considered 
whether they cannot send him for a year or 
two to an English school. If he comes im- 
mediately from Scotland, he can make no 

ire in our universities. ‘The schools in 
north, I believe, are cheap; and when 
I was a young man, were eminently goo 

“ There are two little books published by 
the Foulis, Telemachus and Collins’s Poems, 
eacha shilling ; I would beglad tuhave them. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, 
though she does not love me. You see what 
perverse things ladies are, and how little to 

trusted with feudal estates. When she 
mends and loves me, there may be more 
hope of her daughters. 

“1 will not send compliments to m: 
friends by name, because I would be 
to leave any out in the enumeration. Tell 
them, as you see them, how well I speak of 
Scotch politeness, and Scotch hospitality, 





{Wife he Reverend Mr, Keoneth SMactsley, 
4 Kenn a 
Qtr of ©The History of St Kilda” 
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and Scotch beauty, and ofevery thing Scutch, 

but Scotch oat-cakes, and Scotch prejudices. 
“ Let me know the answer of 

the decision relating to Sir Allan.t 

my dearest Sir, with great affection, 

“ Your most obliged, and 
“ Most hupible servant, 
© Sam. Jonneon. 


, and, 
"tam, 


“May %, 1728." 

After my return to Scotland, I wrote 

tueee leatess, to him, from which I extract 
lowing passages : 

“Ihave pee Lord Hailes since I came 
down. He thinksit wonderful that you are 
pleased to take so much pains in revising his 

‘Annals.' I told him, that you said'you 
were well rewarded, by the entertainment 
which you had in reading them.” 

mihere jus been 5 Samuemue: fight af 
Hebrideans in Edinburgh this summer, 
whom I have been happy to entertain ut my 
house. Mr, Donald facqucen§ and Lord 
Monboddo supped with me one evening. 
‘They juined in controverting. your proposi- 
tion, that the Gaelic of the Highlands and 
Isles of Scutland was not written til] of late.” 

“ My mind bas been somewhat dark this 
summer. I bave need of your warming and 

ivifying rays ; and J hope I shall have them 
juent! ne Lam going ¢ some time 

ther 











with my at Auchinlec! 
“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, HBQ. 
‘Daan Sra, 


, * Lam returned from the annual ramble 
into the middle counties. Having seen no- 
thing I had not seen befure, I have nothing 
to relate, Time has left that part of the is- 
land few antiquities ; and commerce has left 
the people no singularities. I was glad to 
go abroad, and, perhaps, glad to come home; 
which is, in other words, I was, I am afraid, 
weary of being at home. and weary of being 
abroad. Is not this the state of life? But, 
if we confess this weuriness, let us not la- 
ment it; for all the wise and all the good 
say, that we may cure it 

* For the black fumes which rise in your 
mind, I can prescribe nothing but that you 
disperse them by honest business or innocent. 
pleasure, and by reading. sometimes eas) 
und sometimes serious. Change of place is 
useful; and I hope that your residence at 
Auchinleck will have maiy good effects. 

+. 2 eee 





« "That I should have given pain to Rasay, 
I am sincerely sorry ; andam therefore very 
auch pleased that he is no longer uneasy. 
Hestill thinks that heve represented bin 
‘5 personally up the Chieftainship. 
acant only; chat if was no longer contested 

$A lamauit carried on by Sh Alian Maclean, Chief of 
til dany to recover cartait parts Of is ay ena 
iP a eer karo wikinicr in the Taleof Skye whem 
beth Dr-dolimon and | have mentioned with regard. 
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between the two houses, and au it 
settled, perhaps, by the cession of some re- 
‘mote generation, in the house of Dunvegan. 
Tam sorry the advertisement was not con- 
tinued for three or four times in the paper. 

“'That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Mac. 
queen should controvert a position contrary 
to the imaginary interest of literary or na- 
tional prejudice. might be easily imagined ; 
but of a standing fuet there ought to be no 
controversy ; if there are men with tails, 
catch an hima cavdatus ; if there was writing 
of old in the Highlands ar Hebrides, in the 
Erse language, produce the manuscripts. 
‘Where men wnite, they will write to one 
other, ana some of their letters, in fami 
studious of their ancestry, will be kept. In 
Wales tnere are many manuscripts. 

© T have now three parcels of Lord Hailes 
history, which I purpose to return all the 
next week; that his respect for my little ; 
observations should keep his work ‘in sus-| 

pense, makes one of the evils of my journey. ; 
tis in our language, I think, a new mode ‘ 
of history which tells all that is wanted, and, 
T suppose, all that is known, without In- 
boured splendour of langnage, or aflected 
subtilty of conjecture. "The exactness of 
his dates raises my wonder. He seems to 
have the closeness of Henault without his 
constraint. 

“Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with 
your ‘ Journal,’ that she almost read her- 
self blind. She has a great regard for you. 

“ Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in 
her heart that she does not love me, I am 
always glad to hear any good, and hope that 
she ‘and the little dear ladies will have 
neither sickness nor any other affliction. 
But she knows that she does not care what 
hecomes of me, and for thut she may be 
sure that I think her very much to blame. 

“ Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into 
your head ‘to think that I do not love you; 
you may settle yourself in full confidence 
both of my love and my esteem ; I love you 
as a kind than, I value you as a worthy man, 
and hope in time to reverence you as a 
man of examplary piety. I hold you, as 
Hamlet has it, ¢ in my heart of hearts,” and 
therefore, it is little to say, that I am, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 


“Saat. JouNson. 
** London, August 27, 1775" 























“TO THE FAME. 

+81, 

‘<I, in these papers,t there is tittle al- 
teration attempted, He not suppose me ne- 
Bligent. I have read them perhaps more 
closely than the rest; but I find nothing 
worthy of an ohjection. 





» My “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.” which 
‘that tty seal fa the orfeinal manuseript. 
nother parcel of Lord Halles" Ancals of Scot- 
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“ Write to me soon, and write often, and 

tell me afl vour honest heart. 
“Tam, Sir, yours affectionately, 
“Sam, Jonson. 
“August 90, 175" 
“ro THE SAME. 

“My Dean Sra, 

“I wow write to you, lest in some of 
your freaks and humours you should fancy 
Yourself neglected. Such fancies I must 
entreat you never to admit, at least never 
to indulge; for my regard for you is so ra 
dicated and fixed, that it is become part of 
my mind and cannot be effaced but by some 
cause uncommonly vivlent ; therefore whe- 
ther I write or not, set your thoughts at 
rest. Inow write to tell’ you that I shall 
not very soon write again, for} am to wet 
out to-morrow on another journey. 

feeeee 

“ Your friends are all well at Streatham, 
and in Leicester-fields.3 Make my com- 

pliments to Mrs. Boswell, if she is in good 
Rumour with me. 
« Lam, Sir, &e. 
“Sast, Jounsox. 

“1 Sep Uy U775" 

‘What he mentions in such light terms as, 
“Tam to set out to-morrow on another 
journey,” I soon ufterwards discovered was 
no less than a tour to France with Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Thraie. This was the only time in his 
life that be went upon the Continent. 

“ro MR. ROERT LEVET. 

Dear SiR, Catals, Sept. 18, 1775 

“We are here in France, after a very 
pleasing passage of no more than six hours. 
Tsnow not when I shall write again, and 
therefore I write now, though you cannot 


| suppose that I have much tosay. You have 


seen France yourselé. From this place we 
are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris, 
where Afr. Yhrale designs to stay about five 
or six weeks. We have a regular recom. 
mendation to the English resident, so we 
shall not be taken for vagabonds. We think 
to go one way and return another, and for 
as much as we can, I will try to speak w lit. 
tle French ; I tried hitherto but little, but 
I spoke sometimes. If J heard better, I 
suppose I should learn faster. Tam, Sit, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“Sam, Jonyson. 
no THE Sank. 
“Dean Sin, Paris, Octe 22, 1778. 
“ We are still here, commonly very busy 
in looking about us. We have been ‘to.da: 
at Versailles. You have seen it, and I 
not describe it. We came yesterday from 
Fontainbleau, where the Court is n ‘We 
went to see the King and Queen at dinner, 
and the Queen was #0 impressed by Mise,§ 








‘Where Str Joubua Reynolds lived. 
‘Miss Thrale. i z 
ca 
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‘that she sent one of the Gentlemen to in- 
wire who she was. I find all true that you 
jave ever told me at Paris. - Mr. is 

very Hberal, and keeps us two coaches, and 

a véry fine table; but I think our cookery 

very bad. Bfrs. Thrale got into a cunvertt 

of English nuns, and talked with ber 
through the grate, and Lan very kindly 
used by the English Benedictine flare, But 
upon the whole I cannot make much ac- 
quaintance here ; and though the churches, 
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for I am very impatient. What a different 
scene have you viewed this autumn, from 
that which you viewed in autumn, 1773! 
ever am, my dear Sir, : 
« Your much obliged and 
“+ Afectionate humble servant, 
“James Bosweni.” 


“To JAMES ROSWELL, Esa. 
“Drax Sia, 
“ T am glad that the young Laird is born, 


palaces, and some private houses, are very and an end, as I hope, put to the only diffe- 
magnificent, there is no very great pleasure, | rence that you can ever have with Mrs. 
after baving seen muny, in seeing pure; at | Boswell.« 1 know that she does not love 


least the pleasure, whatever it’ be, must 
some time have an end, and we are begi 
ning to think when we shall come home. 
Mr. Thrale calculates that as we lest Strat 
ham on the fifteenth of September, we shall 
see it again about the fifteenth of November. 

“think I had not been on this side of 
the sea five days, before I found a sensible 
improvement in my bealth. I ran a race in 
the rain this day, snd beat Baretti, Baretti 











fsa fine fellow, and speaks French, 1 think, 


quite as well a8 English. 
“Make my compliments to Mrs. Wile 
liams ¢ and give my lovetu Francis ; and tell 
my friends that Iam not lost. 
“Tam, dear Sir 
* Your affectionate humble, &c. 
* Sas. Jouxson. 





(70 DR. BAMUEL JOHNSON. 
“My Dean Sim, Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775 

«Ir Thad not been informed that you 
were at Paris, you shoul! have had a letter 
from me by the earliest opportunity, an- 
nouncing the birth of my son, on the 9th 
instant ; I have named him Alexander, after 
my father. 1 now write, as I suppose your 
fellow-traveller, Mr. ‘Thrale, will return to 
London this week, toattend his duty in Par- 
Higmenc, and that you will not stay behind | 

an, 

‘J send another parcel of Lord Hailes'’s { 
+ Annals’ I have undertaken to aolicit you | 
for a favour to him, which he thus requests 
in aletter to me: ‘J intend soon te gi 
you “ The Life of Robert Bruce,” which 
you will be pleased to transmit to Dr. John- 
son. I wish that you could assist me ina 
fancy which I have taken, of getting Dr. 
Johnson to draw a character of Rol ruce, 
from the account that I give of that prince. 
If he finds materials for it in my work, it 
will be s proof that I have been fortunate in 
selecting the m iting Socldenta’ 

“T suppose by ‘ The Life of Robert Bruce,’ 
his Lordehip pv Re that part of his ¢ Annals’ 
which relates to the history of that prince, 
and nota separate work. 

“ Shall we have * A Journey fo Paris! 
from you in the winter ? You will, I hope, 
at any rate be kind enough to give me some 
account of your French travels very soon, 











ve | oth 


me 





but I intend to persist in wishing her 
1 get the better of her. 
aris is, indeed, a place very different 
from the Hebrides, but it is to a’ hasty trae 
veller not so fertile of novelty, nor aifords 
so meny opportunities of re1 I cannot 
pretend to tell the public anything of a 
place better known to many of my readers 
than to myself. We can talk of it when we 











eet 
« I shall go next week to Streatham, from 
whence I purpose to send » parcel of the 
* Histore’ every post. “Concerning the eha- 
racter of Bruce, I can only say, that [do 
not see any great reason for writing it ; but 
I shall not easily deny what Lord Hailes 
and you concur in desiring. 
<i dave been remarkably besitiy sil tbe 
journey, and bope you and your faully have 
nown only that trouble aiid danger’ which 
has so happily terminated. Among alll the 
congratulations that you may receive, 1 
hope you believe noe more warm or sine 
cere, than those of, dear Sir, 
“ Your most affectionate, 
“Sam. Jounson. 





“ November 16, 1773." 


“70 MRS, LUCY PORTER, IN LICKTIELD-$ 
“Dean Mapan, 


“ Tans week I came home from Paris, ¥ 
have brought you a little box, which I 
thought pretty ; but I know not whether it 
is properly a souff-box, or a box for some 

er use, I will send ‘it, when I ean find 
an ‘unity. I have been through the 
‘whole journey remarkably well. My fel- 
low-travellers were the same whom you saw 
at Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us. 
Paris is not so fine a place as you would ex- 
pect. The palaces and churches, however, 
are very splendid and magnificent; and 
what would please you, there are many very 


‘¢ This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring 
mai fo femare cceaion, Pn 

4 ‘There can be no doube that sunny years previows to 
3775, he correeponded with this Iady, who wes his st 
Shonghter, rut none of his eevier ettewt to her ave 


‘preserved. 
‘(Since the death of the author, several of Johnson's 
letters to Mra. Lucy Porter, written before 1776, were 
‘communicated, by the Rev. Dr. Vyse, to Bir 

and are printed in the present edition "M2 
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fine pictures; but I do not think their way 
of life commodious or plessant. 

“Let me know how your health has been 
all this while. I hope the fine summer has 

iven you strength sufficient to encounter 
the winter. 

“Make my compliments to ali my 
friends; and, if your fingers will let you, 
write ta me, or let your maid write, if it be 
troublesome to you. I am, dew madam, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonnsox. 





“Now, 16, 1778." 


“To THE SAME. 

“Daan Mapax, 

“Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell 
you thut I wae just come home from a ram- 
ble, and boped that I should have heard 
Jiu you. T amafraid winter has laid hold 
on your fingers, and hinders you from writ- 
ing. However, let somebody write, if you 
cannot, aud tell’ me how you do, and a littie 
of what has happened at Lichfield among 
our friends, I hope ‘ou are all well. 

“ ‘When I was in i'rance, L thor my 

it cold 


self growing young, but am afraid ¢ 
weather will take part of my new vigour 
from me. Let us, however, take care of 





ourselves, and lose no part of our health by 
negligence. 

* Teves knew whether you received the 
Commentary on the New’ ‘Testament, and 
the ‘Travels, and the glasses. 

“Do, my dear love, write to me ; and do 
not let us furget each other. This is the 
season of good wishes, and I wish you all 
good. I have not lately seen Mr. Porter,* 
nor heard of him. Is he with you? 

‘ Be pleased to make my compliments to 
Mes. Alley, and. Mrs. Cobb, and. all my 
friends; and when I can do any good, let 
me know. Iam, dear Madam. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 
“ Sam, Jonwson- 

++ Decemnbgr, 1775." 

It is to be regretted, that he did not write 
an account of his travels in France; for as 
he is reported to have once said, that “he 
could write the Life of a Broomstick,” 0, 
notwithstanding so many former travellers 
have exhausted almost every subject for re- 
mork in that kingdom, bis very accurate ob- 
servation, and peculiar vigour of thought 
and illustration, would bave produced a va~ 
Inable work. During his visit to it, which 
lasted but about two months, he wrote notes 
or minutes of what he saw. He pauenised 
to shew me them, but I neglected to put 
him in mind of it; and the greatest part of 
them has been lost, or perhaps destroyed in 
a precipitate burning of his papers a few days 
before his death, which must everbe lament. 
edi one small paper-book, however, intitled 





‘* Son of Mra. Johnson, by her first husband. 
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“France IL” has been preserved, and is 
in my possession. It isa diurnal register 
of his Bfe and observations, from the 10th 
of October to the 4th of November, inclu. 
sive, being twenty-six days, and sh. ws an 
extraordinary attention to various minute 
particulars. " Being the only memorial of 
this tour that remains, my readers, I am 

it, will peruse it with pleasure, 
though his notes are very short, and evident- 
ly written only to assist his own recollection. 

“Oct. 10. Tuesday. We saw the Ecole 
Militaire, in which one hundred and fifty 
young boys are educated for the army. 
They have arms of different sizes, accord- 
ing to the age ;—flints of wool. "The build. 
ing is very large, but nothing fine except 
the council-room. The French have large 
squares in the windows ;—they make iron 
yalisades. Their meals are grass. 

‘We visited the Observatory, alarge build 
ing ofa great height. The upper stones of 
the parapet very large, but not cramped 
with irons. ‘I'he flat on the top is very ex- 
tensive ; but on the insulated part there is 
no parapet. Though it was broad enough, 
I did not care to go upon it. Mups were 
printing in one of the rooms, 

“We walked to a small convent of the 
Fathers of the Oratory. In the readin, 
desk of the refectory lay the lives of the 


ts. 

“ Oct. 11. Wednesday. We went to see 
Hitel de Chativis, a house not very large, but 
very elegant. One of the rooms was gilt to 
a degree that I never saw belore, © The 
‘upper part for servants and their masters 
‘was pretty. 

“ Thence we went to Mr. Monville’s, a 
house divided into small apartments, fu 
nished with effeminate and minute elegance. 
—Po 

* Thence we went to St. Roque’s church, 
whieh is very large; 
pillars incrusted wit] 
pels behind the high altar 
of low arches —Altars, I be 

“ We passed through Place de Fendéme, 
fine square, about as ‘Hanover-square. 
5lnlibited by the high families —Lewis 
“XIV. om horse-back in the middle. 

“+ Monville is the son of a farmer-general, 
In the house of Chatlois is» room furnished 
with japan, fitted up in Europe. 

= We dined with Boccage the Marquis 
Blanchett, and his lady.—the swectmeats 
taken by the Marchioness Blanchetti, after 
observing that they were dear Mr. Le 
Hoy, Count Manucci, tbe Abbé, the Prior, 
and "Father Wilson, who stayed with me, 
ill { took him home in the coach. 




















& 














* Bathiani is gone. 
“ ‘The French have no laws for the main. 
tenance of their poor. Monk not necessa- 
ily a priest.—Benedictines rise at four;— 
are at church an hour and half; at church 
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in half an hour before, half an hour after, 
dinner ; and again from half an hour after 
seven to eight. They may sleep eight 
houre—Bodily labour wanted in monaste- 
ties. 

“ The poor taken to hospi and mise- 
ably Eep— Monks in tocatae anon 3 
—~accounted poor. 

“9 Oct 2 Tharaday. ‘We went to the 

ins.—Tapestry makes a good picture ; 
Smitates Bech exactly One pe with a 
gold ground ;—the birds not ‘exactly colour- 
edj—thence we went to the King’s cabi- 
net j—-very neat, not, perhaps, 
Gold ore.—Candles, of the candle-tree.— 
Seeds.—Woods. Thence to Gagnier's 
House, here I fav rooms ine furnished 
with a profusion of wealth and elegance 
which I ponies had seen before.— Vases.— 
Pictures—'The dragon china—The lustre 
said to be of crystal, and to have cost 3,500/. 
~-The whole Gesture said to have cost 
128,000/—-Damask hangings covered with 
pictures —Porphyry.—‘This house struck 
me—Then we ‘waited on the Ladies to 
Monville’s—Captain Irwin with us.*— 
Spain. County towns all beggars. At Di- 
jon he could not find the way to Orleans.— 
ross roads of France very bad.— Five sol- 
diers.~-Woman.—Soldiers’ esea he 
Colonel would not lose five men for the 
death of one woman. —‘Che magistrate can- 
not seize a soldier but by the Colonel's per- 
maission.—Good inn at Nismes.—Moors of 
Barbary fond of Englishmen—Gibraltar 
eminently healthy ;—3t has beef from Bar- 
bary.—There is a large garden.— Soldiers 
‘sometimes fall from the rock. 














| 
“ Oct. 18. Friday.—E stayed at home all 


day, only went to find the prior, who was 
not at home.—I read something in Canus.+ 
Neo admiror, neo multtem ta 

+, “Oct, 14. Saturday. We went to the 
house of Mr. Argenson, which was almost 
wainscotted with looking-glasses, and cover- 
ed with ‘The ladies" closet wainscott- 
ed with squares of glass over painted 
paper. ‘They always place mirrors to reflect 
their rooms. 

“ Then we went to Julien’s, the Treasu- 
rer of the Clergy :—30,000 a year.—'The 
house has no very large room, but is set with 
mirrors, and covt with gold.— Books of 
wood here, and in another library. 

At Deseseree's I louked into the books 
in the lady’s closet, and, in contempt, shew. 
ed them to Mr. T.—Prince Titi ; Bibl. des 
Fées, and other books.—She was offended, 

afterwards, 


























and shut up, as we beard her 
spartment. 
* The reat of ra minute 
Se er on pean 
oe 
secrete See ee tas: 


Locis Thaologicis, in twetve books 
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“ Then we went to Julien Le Roy, the 
King’s watchmaker, a man of character in 
bis business, who shewed a smnail clock mado 
to find the longitude—A decent man, 

“ Afterwards we saw the Palais Marchend, 
and the Courts of Justice, civil and crimi- 
nal_—-Queries on the Selfette.— This building 
has the old Gothic p and a great ap- 
pearance of antiquity — ‘Three hundred pri- 
soners sometinies in the jai 

© Much disturbed ; bope no il! will bet 

« In the afternoon I visited Mr. Freron, 
the journalist. He spoke Latin very scanti- 
ly, bat seemed to understand mie—His 
House not splendid, but of commodious sizes 
His family, wife, son, and daughter, not 
elevated, but decent.--I was pleased with 
my Teoeption—He is to translate iny hooks, 
which T'am to send bin with notes. 

“Oct. 15. Sunday, At Choisi, a royal 
palace on the banks of the Seine, about 7 m. 
from Paris.—The terrace noble along the 
river.—The rooms numerous and grand, but 
not discriminated from other palaces -—'T'he 
chapel beautiful, but small.—China globes. 
—Inlaid tables—Labyrinth.—Sinking ta- 
ble.—Toilet tables. 

“ Oct. 16, Monday. tad Faces Royal 
ver} |, large, and lofty.—A very great 
collection ofpictures.~Thice of Japhael 
‘Two Holy Family.—One smull piece of M. 
| Angelo —One room of Rubens —I thought 
| the pictures of Raphael tine. 

“The Thuilleries.—Statues.—Venus — 

42nn. and Anchises in his arnis,x—Nilus 

| Many more ‘The walks not open to mean 

| persons.—Chairs at night hired tor two sous 
a Pont tournant. 

“ Austin Nuns.—Grate.- Mrs. Fermor, 
Abbess.— She knew Pope, and thought him 
disegreeable.— Mrs. ——— has many book 

has seen life,—their fronttet disigreeable. 
Their hood.—Their life easy — ise about 
five ; hour and halfin chapel. — Dine at ten. 
Another hour and half at chapel ; half an 
hour about three, and half an ligur more at 
seven :—four hours in chapel, ~ A large gar. 
den.—Thirteen pensioners.—Teacher com- 
plained. 

“At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet 
was glad to be there.—Rope-dancing and 
farce.—Fgg dance. 

“N. [Note] Near Paris, whether on 
weekdays or Sundays, the roads empty. 












































Oct. 17. Tuesday. At the Palais Mar. 
chand [bought 
A stufi-box, 41 
6 
Table book 15 
Scissars 3 p. [pair] 18 


2 126 
‘We heard the lawyers plead —N. As 


This swhlch so many think supertitions, 
redsnds me of hechiehop Laut Diary 
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year —Chambre de question —T 
the Palais Marchand.—An vid venerable 
building. 

“The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the 
Prince of Condé. Only one small wing 
shewn ;—lofty ;—splendi ial 
—-The battles of the great Condé are ited 
in one of the rooms. The present Prince a 
grandsire ot thirty-nine. 

“The sight of palaces, and other great 
buildings, leaves nu very distinct images, 
unless to those who talk of them. As Ien- 
tered, my wife was in my mind :* she would 
have been pleased. Having now nobody to 
please, 1 am little pleased. 

“N. In France there is no middle rank. 
“So many shops open, that Sunday is 
little distin, ished at Yar —-The 

ouvre and ‘Thuilleries gran| 
lodgings. 

“In the Palais de Bourbon, gilt globes of 
metal at the fire-place. 

“The French beds commended—Much 
of the marble, only paste. 

“The colosseum a mere wooden building, 
at least much of it. 

“Oct. 18, Wednesday. We went to Fon- 
tainbleau, which we found a large mean 
town, crowded with people. The forest 
thick with woods, very extensive.—Manucci 
secured us ladgings—The appearance of the 
country pleasant.—No hills, few streams, 
only ond hedge.— I remember no cl 
nor crosses on the road.—Pavenient still, 
and rows of trees. 

N. Nobody but mean people walk in 


Pa 

“Oct. 19. Thursday. At Court, we saw 
the apartments; the King’s bed-chamber 
and council-chamber extremely splendid.— 
Persons of all ranks in the external rooms 
through which the family passes ;—servants 
and masters—Drunet with us the second 

ime. 

“The introductor came to us ;—civil to 
me.—Presenting-—I had seruplea.— Not ne- 
cessary. We went and saw the King and 
Queen at dinner.—We saw the other Indies 
at dinner-—Madame Elizabeth, with the 
Princess of Guimené—At night we went to 
acomedy. I neither saw nor heard.—Drunk- 
en women—Mrs, Th, preferred one to the 
other. 

“Oct. 20. Friday. We saw the Queen 
moant in the forest—Brown habit; rode 














‘out 























aside: one lady rode aside—The Queen's 
horse light gray ;—martingale—She gal- 
loped.— We then went to the apartments, 


andadmired them — ‘Then wandered through 
the in stalls, and 
shops—Painting in Fresco bya great mas- 
ter, worn out—We saw the King’s horses 





‘+ His tender affection for his departed wife, of which 
there are maby ovidences in bis " Prayers aud Medita- 
‘hous,” appearn very Ccelingly in this passage. 
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and dogs—The dogs almost all English— 
‘Degenerate. 


“The horses not much commended.— 
‘The stables cool; the kennel filthy. 

“At night the ladies went to the opera. 
I refused, but should have been welcome. 

“The King fed himself with his left hand 
as we. 
“Saturday, 21. In thenight I got round. 
—We came home to T think we did 
not see the chapel—T'ree broken by the 
wind.—The French chairs nadeall of boards 


PAGN. Soldiers at the court of justice — 
Soldiers not amenable to the magistrates — 
Dijon woman.+ 

* Faggots in the palace—Every thing 
slovenly, except in the chief rooms.— ‘Trees 





of in the roads, some tall, none old, many very 


young and small 
“ Women's saddles seen ill maile— 
Queen's bridle woven with silver.——Tagato 
strike the horse. 
“Sunday, Oct. 
town. Caria 





To Versailles, a mean 
of business passing. Mean 
inst the wall-— Our way lay through 

ethe China manufacture.—Wood- 





shops 
on ridge Stve, inthe way to Vi 
en bridge at Séve, inthe wa — 
Tho pelace of great extent-—The front 
tong 5 1 saw it not perfeetly.‘The Mena 
-—Cygnets dark ; their black feet ; on 
ground: tame,—Haleyons, or gull. — 
Stag a , young. Aviary, very large: 
the’ net wire: > Black stag of Chink, stall 
—Rhinoceros, the horn broken and pared 
away, which, I suppose, will grow; the 
basis, 1 think, four inches ‘cross; the skin 
folds like loose cloth doubled over his body, 
and cross a hips: 8 vast animal, though 
‘oung ; as big, perbaps, as four oxen.— 
Foung elephant with bis tusks just appear- 
ing.—The brown bear put out his paws; all 
very tame.—The lion.—The tigers I did 
not well view.—The camel, or dromedary 
with two bunches called the Huguin,t taller 
than any borse-Two camels with one 
bunch Among the birds was a pelican, who, 
being let out, went to a fountain, and swam 
abou to catch Sah, His fet well webbed 
he dipped his head, and turned his long bi 
Sidewise. "Hie caught two or three fiske but 
did not eat them. 

“ Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant 
to Versailles. It has an open portico; the 
pavement,and I think, the pillars, of marble. 
<-There are many rooms, which I do not 
Gistinctly remember—A table of porphyry, 
about five feet long, and between two ant 
three broad, given to Louis XIV. by the 
Venetian State.—In the council al- 
‘most all that was not door or window was, 
I think, looking-glass. Little Trianon is a 
amall palace like & gentleman’s house.—The 














pSee28, 
‘This epithet shoutd be applled to this animal ith 
‘one bunch. 
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upper Hoor paved with brick.—Little Vi- 
enne.——The court is ill paved.—The rooms 
at the top are small, fit to sooth the imagi- 
nation with privacy. In the front of Ver- 
sailles are snzall basons of water on the ter- 
Frets and outies, basons, I Leg belos se 
ere are little courts.-The it 
is wainscotted with mirTors, not very large, 
but joined by frames I suppose the large 
plates were tot yet muade.-The playbouse 
was very large —The chapel I do not re- 
member if we saw. We saw one chapel, but 
I am not certain whether there or at Tri- 
‘gnon.—The foreign office paved with bricks. 
—The dinner hall's Louis each, and, I think, 





$ six livres. 

“Oct. 23. Monday. Last night I wrote to 
Levet.—We went to sce the looking- 
glasses wrought. They come from Nor- 
mandy in cast plates, perhaps the third of 
an inch thick. “At Paris they are 
upon a marble table, by rubbing one plate 
tupon another with grit between them. "The 
various sanda, of which there are said to be 
five, I could not learn. The handle, by 
which the up Come is moved, has the 
form of a wheel, which may be moved in all 
directions. The plates are sent uy) rh 
their surfices ground, but not , 
and so continue till they are bespoken, lest 
time should spoil the ‘surface, as we were 
told. Those that are to be polished, are 
laid on a table covered with several thick 
cloths, bard strained, that the resistance 
may be equal; they ate then rubbed with a 
hand-rubber, held down hard by a contri. 
vance which I did not well understand. 
‘Che powder which is used last seemed to 
me to be iron dissolved in aqua fortis: they 
called it, as Baretti said, mare de Sean forte, 
which he thought was dregs. ‘They men- 
tioned vitriol and saltpetre. The cannon 
ball swam in the quicksilver. To silver 
them, a leaf of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed 
with quicksilver, to which it unites. Then 
more quicksiver is upon it, which, by 
its mutual [attraction] rises v igh, 
Then a paper is laid at the nearest end of 
the plate, over which the glass is slided till 
it lies upon the plate, having driven much 
of the quicksilver before it. It is then, I 
think, pressed upon cloth, and then set 
ping to drop the superfluous mercury ; the 
fone = dally heightened towards a perpen- 

“In the way I saw the Gréve, the ror's 
house, and the: Bastile. a4 

“We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer.” 
He brews with about as much malt as Mr. 
Thrale, and sells his beer at the same price, 
though he pays no duty for malt, and little 


bt 


The Sister wo wea east et 
troops that guarded it, during his murder. MJ 





Tufian, who afterwards conducted 
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more than half as much for beer Beer is 
sold retail at @d.a bottle. He brews 4,000 
barrels a year. ‘There are seventeen brew- 
ers in Paris, of whom none is supposed to 
brew more than he;—reckoning them at 
3,000 each, they make 51,000 a year—They 
make their malt, for malting is here no 


trade. - 

“The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

Oct, 34. Tuesday; We visited the 
King’s liby —1 saw Ss dum humana 
Salvationis, vadely printed, with ink, some= 
times pale sometimes black ; part supposed 
to be with woooden types, and part with 
pages cut in borrda-he Bible, supposed 
to be older than that of Mentz, in 62; it 
has no date; it is supposed to have been 


printed with wooden types —I am in doubt; 
the print is large and fair, in two folios — 
Another book was shewn mie, supposed to 


have been printed with wooden types ;--I 
think, Durandi Sanctuarium in 68. ‘This is 
inferred from the difference of form some- 
times seen in the same letter, which alge 
be struck with different puncheons,—’ 

i roves: 
they are metal I saw nothin, 
but the ‘Speculum which I bad not seen, 
think, before. 

“ Thence to the Sorbonne—The library 
very large, not in Jattices like the King's. 
Martone and Durandi, q. collection 14 vol. 
Soriptores de rebus Gallicis, many folios— 
Histire Genealogique of France, 9 vol.— 
Gallia Christiana, the first edition, 4to. the 
last, f, 12 vol.—The Prior and Librarian 
dined [with us]:—I waited on them bome, 
Ther garden prethy, with covered walle, 
but small; yet may 











I went with the 
Prior to St. Cloud, to see Dr. Hooke, ~We 
walked round the palace and had some talk 
<1 dined with our whole company at the 


“ Oct. 25. Wednesday. 


monastery.—Jn the library, Beroald—Cy- 
mon, Titus, from Boccace—-Oratio Prover- 
tials to the Virgin, from Petrarch; Falk. 
land to Sandys :——Dryden’s Preface to the 

third vol. af Miscellanies.+— 
“Oct. 26. Thursday. We suw the china 
at Séve, cut, glazed, painted. Bellevue, = 
house, not it: fine prospect, 

Alexant i 
tween 


Porphyry? below nd nosey 

ow and nose, 

thin heed Plato and ‘Aristotle—-Noble 

terrace overlooks ot rea bat leak. 
not very high, nor ut 

is beeing tee orion 

Cartes, 


by himself, Sir Thomas More, Des 
Bochart, Naudeus, "Mazarine. — Gilded 
wainscot, so common that it is not minded. 











{He mea, 


SM aloes while he Pendod i Ge large 
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Gough and Keene.—Hooke came to us at 
the inn.—A message from Drumgold. 

“Oct. 27. Friday. I staid at home— 
Gough and Keene, and Mrs. S—'s friend 
dined with us.—This day we began to have 
a fire.—The weather is grown very cold, and 
T fear has a bad effect upon my breath, which 
has grown much more free and easy in this 
country. 

“Saturday, Oct. 28. I visited the Grand 
Chartreux, duilt by St. Louis.—It is built 
for forty but contains only twenty-four, and 
will not maintain more. ‘The friar 
spoke to us hada pretty apartment —Mr. 

jaretti says four rooms, 7 remember but 
three.—His books seemed to be French.— 
His garden was neat; he gave me grapes. 
‘Wesaw the Place de Victoire, with the sta 
tues ofthe King, and the captive nations. 

“We saw the palace and gardens of Lux- 
embourg, but the gallery was shut.~We 
climbed to the top-stairs.” I dined wit 
brooke, who had much company : 
Sir George Rodney, Motteux, Udson, Taaf: 
—Called’on the Prior, and found him in bed. 
—Hotel—a guinea a day.- Coach three 

‘ineas a week.—Valet de place three La 
iny,--Avant.coureur, a guinea a week. —Or- 
dinary dinner, six L a head.—Our 
seems to be about five guineas a day.—Our 
extraordin e3, as diversions, gray 
tuities, clothes, I cannot reckon.—Our tra- 
velling is ten guineas a day. 

bs ite stockings, 18 liv." Wig.—Hat. 

“ Sunday, Oct. 29. We saw the boarding- 

school.—The Enfans Trouvés.—A room wi 
about eighty-six children in cradles, as 
sweet as a parlour—T’hey lose a third ; take 
in to perhaps more than seven [years old] ; 
put them to trades; pinto them the 
sent with them.— Want nurses—Saw 
chapel. 
“Went to St Eustatia; saw an innu- 
merable company of girls catechised, in 
many bodies, perhaps 100 to a catechist. 
— Boys taught at one time, girls at another. 
—The sermon; the preacher wears a cap, 
which he takes off at the name :—his action 
uniform, not very violent. 

“Oct. 90. Monday. We saw the library 
of St. Germain.—A very noble collection.— 
Codex Divinorum Oficierum, 1459: -a letter, 
square like that of the Offices, the 
same. ~The Codes, by Fust and Gi syn 
Meursius, 12 v. fol —Amadis, in French, 3 v. 
folu—CarHourcoy sine coluphone, but of 
1460.—-T'wo other editions, + one by 


*{L 6 lalivres, Tro of white alk 
iia aon 
: 



























Hpae by Eatinter, ona by Bocdinua™ I have 

fons it My grateful acknowl o 
00 

ue to Me Planks, for the trouble be waa pleased to take 
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Augustin de Civitate Dei, without 
name, date, or place, but of Fust’s square 
letter, as it seems. 

“+ Tdined with Colonel Drumgold ; had a 
pleasing sfternoon. 

“Some ofthe books of St Germai 





stand 
in from the wall, like those at Oxford. 

Oct. 31. Tuesday. I lived.at the Bene- 
dictines; meagre day: soup meagre, ber~ 
rings, eels, both with sauce ; fryed fish; len- 
tile, tasteless in themselves. Ini the library 
where I found Maffeus’s ds Historia Indica 
Promontorium flectere, to double the Cape, 

very tenderly from the Prior and 
iar Wilkes. 

Maitre det Arte, 2 y—Bace. Theol. 3 y.— 
Licentiate, 2 y.—Dostor Th. 2 y. in all 9 
years.—For ihe Doctorate three disputa. 
tions, Major, Minor, Sorbonica.—--Severat 
colleges suppressed, and transferred to that 
lich was the Jesuit’s College. 

“Noy.1. Wednesday. We left P: 
‘St. Dennis, a town; the church not 
very -, but the middle aisle is very lof- 
ty and awful—On the left are chapels built 
beyond the line of the wall, whic deste 
the symmetry of the sides. The a 
higher above the pavement than any Ihave 
ever seen.—The gutes are of brass. On the 
middle gate is the history of our Lord—- 
The painted windows are historical, and said 
to be eminently beautiful.—We were at ano- 
ther church belonging toa convent, of which 
the is a dome; we could not enter 
farther, and it was almost dark. 

“Nov. 2 Thurday, We came this day 
ta Chantilly, a seat belonging to the Prince 
of Condé,—This place is eminently beauti- 
fied by all vaneties of waters starting up in 
fountains, falling in cascades, running in 
streams, and spread in lakes—The water 
seems to be too near the bouse.—All this 
water is brought from a source or river three 
leagues off, by an artificial cana), which for 
one is carried under ground—-The 
house is magnificent-—The cabinet ecems 
well eotee a whe remember, ~~ the 

ws of & hi ua, and a young hippa- 
potamus preserved, which, however, th t0 
small, that I doubt its reality.—I¢ seems 
too hairy for an abortion, and too smal! for 
a mature birth—Nothing was in spirits ; all 
was dry.—The dog : the deer ; theant-bear 
with long snout—The touean, long broad 
pesk.—~The stables were of very Ojo 
length.—The kennel had no scents —There 
mockery of # village-—The Menage- 

animals ¢—Two fiussans, § oF 


bs or 
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Brasilian wensels, spotted, very wild.— 
‘There is s forest, and, I think, a park—I 
walked tiliI was very weary, and next morn- 
ing felt ray feet battered, and with pains in 
the toes. 
“Nov. 3. Friday. We same to Com 
igne, a very large town, with @ roy: 
Rice built round © pentagonal court he 
court is raised upon vaults, and has, I sup- 
pose, an entry on one side by a gentle rise. 
—Talk of painting.—The church is not very 
large, but very elegant and splendid.—I hai 
at first great difficulty to walk, but motion 
grew continually easier. At night we came 
to Noyon, an episcopal city.—The cathedral 
i deautiful, the pillars alternately Go- 

Corinthian—We entered a’ very 
yrochial church. Noxon is walled, 
id to be three miles round. 

“+ Nov. 4, Saturday we rose very early, 
and extne through St Quintin to Cambray 
not tong after three. We went to an_Eng- 
Mish nunnery, to give a letter to Father 
Welch, the confessor, who came to visit us 
in the evening. 

“Nov. 3. Sunday. We saw the Cathe. 
dral. It is very beautiful, with chapels op 
each side.—The choir splendid,—The balus- 
trade on one part brass.—The Neif very 
high and grand.—The altar silver, os far as 
it is seen.-—'T'he vestments very splendid.— 
At the Benedictines’ church." 

















Here his Journal ® ends wbruptly. Whe. 
ther he wrote any more after this time, 1 
know not; but probably not much, as he 
arrived in England about the 12th of No- 
oe. These short notes of, hs tans, 
thor ey may scem minute taken singly, 
make together © conalderable ase of inte 
mation, and exhibit such an ardour of im 
quiry and acuteness of examination, as, I 
believe, are found in but few travellers, es. 
pecially at an advanced age. They com- 
pletely refute the idle notion which has been 
propagated, that he could nat ee: and, if he 

ren the trouble to revise and d 
them, he undoubtedly could have expanded 
them into a very entertaining narrative. 

‘When I met him in London the following 
year, the account which he gave me of his 
French tour was, “ Sir, I have seen all the 
visibilities of Parie, and around it ; but to 
have formed an acquaintance with the peo- 
ple there, would have required more time 
than I could stay. I waa just beginning to 
creep intw acquaintance by means of Colonel 
Drumgold, a very bigh ‘man, Sir, head of 
Peon whoshewed thie Menagerie wes mistaken in 
Dosing "the fiesawe and. the Drazilian weasel ta be 

1 diferent animal, snd x pative 














, hy his accurate acquaintance with France, ena 
Wied mie to make eat many proper names which Dr. 
Johnson had written indistinctly, end sometimes spelt 
srronevusty. 
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IEcole Militaire, a most complete character, 
for he had first been 2 professor of rhetoric, 
and then became a soldier. And, Sir, I was 
very kindly treated by the English’ Bene- 
dict a cell sppropriated to me 





He observed, “The great in France live 
very magnificently, but the rest very mise- 
rably. ‘There isno happy middle state, as in 
England. ‘Yhe shops of Paris are meant 
the ‘meat in the markets is such as would be 
sent to a gaol in England ; and Mr. Threle 
justly observed, that the cookery of the 

‘rench was forced upon them by tiecessity ; 
for they could not eat their meat, unlees 
they added some taste to it. The French 
are'an indelicate people; they will spit upon 
reed place. At Madame ’s, a literary 

ly of rank, the footman took the sugar in 
his fingers, and threw it into my coffee. I 
was going to put it aside: but hearing it 
was niade on purpose for me, 1 e'en tasted 
‘Tom's fingers. ‘The same lady wouldneeds 
make tea a l’Angloise. ‘The ‘spout of the 
tea-put did not pour freely : she bade the 
footman blow into it. France is worse thin 
Scotland in every thing but climate: Nature 
has done more for the French; but they 
have done less for themselves than the Scotch 
have tone.” 

At happened that Foote wns at Paris at 

sanie time with Dr. Johnson, and his 
description of my friend, while there, was 
abundantly ludicrous. He told me, that 
the French were quite astonished at his fi- 
gure and manner, and at his dress, which he 
obstinately continued exactly asin Lonilon ;: 
his brown clothes, black stockings, and 
Vain shirt. He tyentioned, that an Irish 
gentleman said to Jubnson, “ Sir, you have 
not seen the best French players.” Jonn- 
sox: “ Players, Sir! I look ‘on them as no 
better than creatures set upon tables and 
joint stools to make faces and produce laugh 
ter, like dancing do; 
will allow that some players are better than 
others?" Jounson: “Yes, Sir, as some 

dance better than others.” 

Vhile Johnson was in France, he was ge- 
nerally very resolute in speaking Latin. “It 
was a maxim with him that a man should 
not let himself down, by speaking alanguage 
which he speaks imperfectly. findeed, we 
must have often observed how inferior, how 




















} (Biz, Foote seems tohave embellished a Uttle, Ja ney 
ink Sha Sotmson aid net sitar hi dress at Puri an 
bis Journal ts 








‘a memorandum about. whit , 
and hat, In lace we are (old that, ‘du: 
his travels in France he wes furnished with a French- 

‘wig of handsome construction.” That Johmon 


tentive to his appeatance, la certain, from & 
Felated by Mr. Simevena, and inverted 
Mc, oorel i hs wok betwoea June 13 and Jue 32, 
Br. Blskeway’ssinerration i farther confirma By a 
Tipe of Tokens p34) by ohice is Sppears oat a” 
nr pounds ba clothes for his French 


‘ean mot 


Bat. 06. 


much like a child a man appears, who 
peas abroken tongue. When Sir Joshua 
olds, at one ef the dinners of the Roy- 
a) Academy, presented him to e Frenchman 
of great distinction, he would not deign to 
speak French, but talked Latin, ‘though his 
xcellency did not understand it, owing, 
perhaps, to Johnoon’s English pronunciation : 
yet upon another occasion he was observed 
to speak French to a Frenchman of high 
rank, who spoke English; and being asked 
the reason, with some expression of sur- 
ise,—he answered, “ Because I think my 
French is as good as his English.” Though 
Joknson understood French perfectly, 
could not speak it readily, asI have observed 
af is first interview with General Pao, in 
3 1 wrote it, 1 imagine, prett, 
well, eens Troms some of is thers im 
Mrs. Piozzi’s collection, of which I shall 
‘transcribe one. 





“4 MADAME LA COMTESSE DE. 
“July 16, 1775 

‘Our, Madame, le moment est arrivé, et il 
faut pe Je parte. Mais pourquoi fiut-il par- 
tirr Est-ce que jem'enauye? Jem'ennuye: 
raj ailleurs, Est-ce que je cherche ou quelque 
plaisir, ou quelque soulagement? Je ne 
cherche rien, je n’espere rien. Aller voir 
ce que j'ai vd, étre un peu rejoug, un peu 
degouté, me resouvenir que la vie ‘se passe 
en vain, me plaindre de moi, m'endurcir aux 
dehors ; voici le tout de ce qu'on compte 

Jes delices de l'année. Que Dieu vous 
Roane, Medame, tousles agrémens de la vie, 
avec un esprit qui peut en jouir sans s'y 
livrer trop.” 


Here let menot ft ‘acurious anecdote 
as related to me by Mr. Beauclerk, which I 
shall endeavour to exnibit a3 well as I can, 
in that gentleman's ively manner; and in 
justice to him it is proper to add, that Dr. 
Johnson told me 1 might rely both to the 
correctness of his memory, and the fidelity 
of his narrative. “When Madame de 
Boufflers was first in England, (said Beau- 
clerk,) she was desirous to see Johnson, I 
sccordingly ‘went with her to his chambers 
in the Temple, where she was entertained 
with his conversation for some time. When 
our visit was over, she and J left him, and 
were got into Inner Temple-lme, when 
all at once I heard a noise like thunder. 
‘This was occasioned by Johnson, who, 
seems, upon a little recollection, had taken it 
into his head that he ought to have done the 
honours of his hi residence to i 
lady of quality, and eager to shew hi i’ 
man of gullantry, was hurrying down the 
staircase in violent agitation. He over- 
took us before we reached the Temple * 
and, brushing in between me and 
de Boufflers, seized her hand, and conduct- 
ed her to her coach. His dress was a rusty 
‘brown morning suit, a pair of old shoes by 
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way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig stick- 
Ing on the wep of his head, and. the tleeves 
‘his shirt and the knees of his breeches 
ing loose. A considerable crowd of 
ered round, and were not little 

struck is singular appearance.” 

‘He spoke Latin with wonderful fluency 
and ce. When Pere Boscovich was 
in Johnson dined in company with 
him at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and at Dr. 

's, now Bishop of Salisbury. Upon 
both occasione that celebrated foreigner ox 
pressed his astonishment at Johneon’s Latin 
conversation. When at Paris, Johnson thus 
characterized Voltaire to Freron the Jour- 
nalist + “Vir eat acerrimi ingenii et paucarum 
Riterarum.” 





“70 DR. SAMUEL JORNEON. 

“Mx Dear Str, ++ Eainburgh, Dee 8, 1775. 

“Mn. Avexaxbra Mact.xay, the young 
Laird of Col, being to set out to-morrow for 
London, I give him this letter to introduce 
him to ‘your acquaintance. The kindness 
which you and I experienced from his bro- 
ther, whose unfortunate death we sincerely 
lament, will make us always desirous to 
shew attention to any branch of the family. 
Indeed, you have so much of the true High. 
land cordiality, that I am sure you would 
have thought me to blame, if I had neglected 
to recommend to you this Hebridean prince, 
in whose island we were hospitably enter- 
tained. I ever am, with respectful attach 
ment, my dear Sir, 

“Your most ob] 
“And most humble servant, 

“James BoswELu.” 


‘Mr. Maclean retumed with the most 
ble accounts of the polite attention 
with which he was received by De. Johnson. 
In the course of this year, Dr. Bumey 
informs me thut “he very frequently met 
Dr. Johnson st Mr. Thralé’s, at Streatham, 
where they bad meny long ‘conversations, 
often sitting up as long as the fire and candles 
lasted, and much Ionger than the patience 
of the servants subsisted.” 

A few of Johnson's sayings, which that 
gentleman recollects, shall here be inserted. 

“I never take a nup after dinner but 
when I have had « bad night, and then the 
nap takes me.” 

“The writer of an epitaph should not be 
considered as saying nothing but what is 
strietly true, Allowance must be made for 
some degree of exaggerated praise. In la. 
pidary inscriptions a man is not upon cath.” 

“There is now less flogging in our great 
schools than fwmerly, but then lese islearn- 
fd there ; 20 that whst the boys get at one 
end they lose at the other.” 

 Moreis learned in public than in private 
schools, from emulation: there is the colli- 
sion of mind with mind, or the radiation of 

IM 
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man’ zinds pointing to one centre. The 
few boys make their own exercises, yet ife 
ood exercise isgiven up, out ofa great num- 
Ber of boys, it i made somebody.’* 

“I hate by-roads in education. © Fduca— 
tion is as well known, and bas long been 2s 
well Eooes, hike! itcan be. Endeavour- 
ing to make children prematu: wise is 
weless ‘Inbour, Suppose they mS more 
knowledge at five or six years old than other 
children, what usecan be madeof it? It will 
be lost before it ia wanted, and the waste of 
so much time and labour of the teacher can 
never be repaid. Too much is ex 
from precoeity, and too little performed. 
Miss —— was an instance of early cultiva- 
tion, but in what did it terminate ? In marry- 
ing a little Presbyterian parson, who keeps 
‘an infant boarding-schuol, so that all her 
employment now i, 

“To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.’ 

She tells the children, ‘ This is a cat, and 
that is a dog, with four legs and a tail; see 
there! you are much better than a cat ora 

» for you can speak.’ If I had bestowed 
such an education on a daughter, and had 
discovered that she thought of 
= a fellow, I would have sent her to the 


‘ongress.' 
“After having talked slightingly of music, 
be was observed to listen very attentively 
while Miss Thrale played on the - 
chord, and witb e ess he called to her, 
“Why don't you ray ike Burney? 
Dr. Burney upon this said to him, ¢ I believe, 
bo we shall en . pence ‘you at last.’ 
fohnson with can com] enc, replied, 
USiny T aball be glad to bave a new sense 
given to me! 

“He had come down one morning to the 
breakfast-room, and been a considerable time 
by himself before any body appe: 
on a subsequent day he was twitted by Mrs. 
‘Thrale for being very Jate, which he gene- 





rally was, he himself by alludi 
to the extraordinary morning, when he 
been too early. ‘Madam, I'do not like to 
come down to vacuity.’ ” 





“Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. 
Garrick was beginning to look old, he said, 
‘Why, Sir, you are not to wonder at that 
no man's face has had more wear and tear.” 

‘Not having heard from him for a longer 

he would be silent, I 





time than I sup) 
wrote to him, ber 18, not in 
irits. “Sometimes I have been alrai 


that the cold which has gone over Europe 
this year like a sort of pestilence has seized 
you severely: sometimes my imagination, 
Which is upon oocasions prolific of evil, hath 
Sgured that you may have somehow taken 
jenee at some part of my conduct.” 
“To JAMES BOSWELL, £8Q. 
“Daan Sra, 


“Neven dream of any offence. Mow 
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should you offend me? I consider your 
friendabip a8 a possession, which I intend 
to hold till you take it from me, and to la- 
ment if ever by my fault I chould lose it. 
‘However, when such suspicions find their 
way into your mind, always give them vent ; 
I shall rake baste to disperse them 5 but 
hinder their first ingress if you can. Con- 
sider such thoughts as morbid. 
“Such illness as may excuse my omission 
to Lord Hailes, I cannot honestly plead. ¥ 
have been hindered, I know not how, by a 
succession of petty obstructions. I hope to 
mend immediately, and to send next post 
tohis Lordship. Mr. Thrale would have 
written to you if I had omitted; he sends 
his compliments and wiahes to see you. 
“You and your lady will now have no 
more wrangling about feudal inheritance. 
How does the young Laird of Auchinleck ? 


1 Suppose, Miss Veronica is grown a reader 
and discourser. i 


“1 have just now got a cough, but it has 
never yet hindered me from sleeping; I have 
had quieter nights than are common with ae. 

“Teannot but rejcice that, Joseph” has 
had the wit to find the way back. He ina 
fine fellow, and one of the best travellers in 


world. 
“Young Cel brought me your letter. He 
avery pleasing youth. 1 took him two 
days ago to the Mitre, and we dined 
gether. I was as civil as I bad the means 


of being. 
‘ “ 1 have had : letter from Rasy, tee 
now , with great appearance of sa- 
tisfaction, the insertion in’ the Edinburgh 
Taper. “Tam very glad that it was done. 

* My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who 
dues not love me; and of all the rest, I'need 
only send theta to those that do; and I am 
afraid it will give you very little trouble to 
distribute them. 

“Tam, my dear, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 
“ Sam, Jounson. 














December 93, 1775." 


In 1776, Johnson wrote, 0 far as I can 
discover, nothing for the public: but that 
his mind was still ardent, and fraught with 
generous wishes to attain to still er de- 
grees of literary excellence, is proved hy his 
private notes of this year, which I shall 
sert in their proper place. 

“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
Daa Sia, 

“1 Rave at last sent you all Lord Hailes’s 
papers. While I was in France, I looked 
very often into Henault; but Lord Hailes, 
in my opinion, leaves him far and far behind. 
‘Why I did not despatch so short a perusal 


dom Ritter 4 Bohemian, who wat in my wervice 
"Pout to the Hetridce “After buving ket mun for some 
OW retried 10 mc- 
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sooner, when I look beck, I am utterly un- 
able to discover: but human moments are 
stolen away by a thousand petty i 
tment which lave no trace behind them. 
1 have been afilicted, Seong the whole 
Christmas, with the geueral disorder, 
which the worst effect waa a cough, which 
is now much mitigated, though the country, 
on which I look from a window at Streat- 
ham, is now covered with a deep snow. 
‘Mrs, Williams is very ill: every body else 
is as usual 

“Among the papers, I found a letter to 
you which I think you had not opened; 
and a paper for ‘The Chronicle,’ which I 
suppose it not necessary now to insert. I re- 
turn them both. 

“T have, within these few days, had the 
honour of receiving Lord Hailes’s first 
volume, for which I return my most re- 
spectful thanks. 

“I wish you, my dearest friend, and your 
hungity Indy (for 1 know she does not love 
me,) and the young ladies, and the young 
Laird, all happiness. ‘Teach the Youn; 
gentleman, in apite of his mamma, to thing 
and 9 well of, Sr, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonson. 
Sant 10, 1726" 


At this time was in agitation a matter of 
great consequence to me and my family, 
which J should not obtrude upon the world, 
were it not that the part which Dr. Jobn- 
rt iendship for me made him take in it, 
waa the occasion of an exertion of his abili- 
ties, which it would be injustice to con- 
ceal. That what he wrote upon the subject 
may be understood, it is nece: to Rive a 
state of the question, which I shall do as 
briefly as I can, 

Jn the year 1604, the barony or manor of 
Auchinleck (pronounced Affiéck,) in Ayr- 
shire, which belonged toa family of the same 
name with the lands, having fallen to the 
Crown by forfeiture, James the Fourth, 
King of Scotland, granted it to Thomas 
Boswell, a branch ofan ancient femily in the 
county of Fife, styling him in the charter, 
“dilecto famitiari nostro ;” and assigning, as 
the cause of the grant, “pro bono et 
servitio nobis prastito.” Thomas Boswell was 









alain in battle, Sighting along. with bis 
Sovereign, at the fatal field of » in 


From this very. honourable founder of our 
family, the estate was transmitted, in a 
direct series of heirs male, to David Boswell, 
my father’s great grand uncle, who had no 
sons, but four daughters, who were all respect- 
ably martied the eldest to Lord Catheart. 

wid Boswell, being resolute in the mi- 
litary feudal principle of continuing the 
malé succession, passed by his augites, 
and uettled the estate on his nephew by his 
next brother, who approved of the deed, 
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and renounced ay pretensions which pe 
might possibly have, in preference to hi 
ton, But the estate having been burdened 
‘rit lange partions to the daughters, end 
other debts, it wasnecessary for the nephew 


of focelle considoruble part of it, and what ree 
encumbered. 


ate ogality of th 2a 
it 1e nephew , 
and, in some legres,  uepber the estate. 
His son, my grandfather, an eminent law- 
yer, not mie Tepurchased a great of 
what bad been sold, but acquired other 
jands; and my father, who was one of the 
Judges of Scotland, and had added consider. 
ably to the estate, now signified his inclina- 
tion to take the Beieiege sllewed by our 
Jaw,* to secure it to his family in ity 
by an entail, which, on account of his mar- 
riage articles, could not be done without my 
consent. 


In the plan of entailing the estate, I 
beartily concurred with him, though I was 
the first to be restrained by it; but we un- 
happily differed as to the series of heirs 
which should be established, or, in the lan- 

of our. law, called to the succession. 

fy father had declared a predilection for 
heirs general, that is, males and females indis. 
criminately. He was willing, however, that 
all males, descending from his grandfather, 
should be preferred to females; but would not, 
extend thut privilege to males deriving their 
descent from a higher source. I, on the other 
hand, had a zealous ity for heirs male, 
however remote, which f maintained by ar- 
guments which appeared to me to have con- 
siderable weight.+ And in the particular 





* Acts of Parliament of Scouand, 1688, Cap. #2. 

t As fine, the opinion of some distingus rate 
lta, that our ry ted throngh males only, 
the female being all along no more (han a nidue, or nurse, 
‘as Mother Earth is to plants of every sort: which 
cers to be condemed by that text of Scripture. © He 

in the loine of his FaTume when Meichl 


ineie tae y kira oie Ware 
cots ured ng hire 
yaa or 
‘apaceves wiih his pad.~ kad 
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case of our family, I apprehended that we 
were under an implied obligation, in honour 
and good fhith, to transmit the estate by the 
same tenure which we held it, which was as 
heirs male, excluding nesrer females. I 
therefore, as 1 thought conscientiously, ob- 
Jested tomy father's scheme, 
opposition was very displeasing tom) 

father, who was entitled to great respect 
and deference; and I had reason to 





hend di ible consequences from my 
non-cony ce with his wishes. After: 


sity and uneasiness, I wrote to Dr. 
johnson, stating the case, with all its difti- 
culties, at full and earnestly re- 
questing that he ld consider it at leisure, 
and favour me with his friendly opinion and 
advice. 
“70 JAMES BOSWELL, Ts@. 

‘Dean Sta, 

“Twas much impressed by your letter, 
and If T can form upon your cose any Teso- 
solution satisfactory to myself, will very 
gladly impart it: but whether I am equal 
to it, I do not know. It is a case com- 
pounded of law and justice, and requires a 
tind versed in juridical disquisitions. Could 
not you tell your whole mind to Lord 
Hailes ? He is, you know, both e Christian 
anda Lawyer. Is pose he is above par. 
tiality, and above loquacity : and, I believe, 
he not think the time lost in which he 
may quiet a disturbed or settle a wavering 
mind. Write to me, as any thing occurs to 
you; and if I find myself stopped by want 
of facts necessary to be known, I will make 
inquiries of you as my doubts arise. 

“If your former resolutions should be 
found only fanciful, you decide rightly in 
jndging that your fativer’s fancies may aim 
‘the preference ; but whether they are fanci- 
ful or rational, is the question. I really 
think Lord Hailes could help us. 

“Make my compliments to dear Mrs. 
Boswell; and tell her, that I hope to be 
wanting in nothing that I can contribute to 
bring vou all out of your troubles. Iam, 
dear Sir, most affectionstely, 

“ Your humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonxson. 
London, Jan. 15, 1776." 


“To THE saMe, 


Daan Sim, ? 

“Lam going to write upon 2 question 
which requires more knowledge of local law, 
and mare acquaintance with the general 
rules of inheritance, than I can claim; but 


I write beens ou request it is 
“ Land is, like any other ion, 
natural right wholly fa the power of ita pro- 
vent owner; and may be sii given, or bo 
queathed, absolutely or conditionally, as 


it OF blood with the first helr male, 
[Purchaser's eldest som, 








lad, bas the sxe 
namely, the origi 
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t shall direct, or passion incite. 

“But nstural right would avail little 
without the protection of law; aud the 
primary notion of restraint in the 
exercise of natural right. A man is there- 
fore, in society, not fully master of what he 
calls his own, but he still retains all the 
Power which law does not take from bim. 

“In the exercise of the right which law 
either leaves or gives, is to be paid 
to moral obligations. 

“Of the estate which we are now consi- 
dering, your father still retains such posses- 
sion, with such power over it, that he can 
sell it, and do with the money what he will, 
wit legal impediment. But when 
he extends his power beyond his own life, 
by settling the order of succession, the law 
makes your consent necessary. 

«Let us suppose that he éells the land to 
risk the money in some specious adventure, 
and in that adventure loses the whole 5 his 
posterity woul isappointed ; but. the; 
Sold abt Hank. thenenites fegured. ow wile 
bed. Ifhe spent it upon vice or pleasure, 
his successors could only call him vicious anc 
voluptuous; they could not say that he waa 
injurious or unjust. 

“« He that may do more may da less. He 
that, by selling or squandering, may disin. 
herit a whole family, may certainly disinbe- 
rit part, by a partia) settlement. 

“Laws are formed by the manners and 
exigencies of particular times, and it is but 
accidental that they last longer than their 
causes; the limitation of feudal succession 
to the male arose from the obligation of the 
tenant to attend his chiefin war. 

« As times and opinions are always chang. 
ing, I know not whether it be not usurpation 
to prescribe rules to posterity, by presum- 
ing to judge of what we cannot know 5 and 
I know not whether I fully approve either 
your design or your father’s, to limit that 
‘succession which descended to you unlimi. 
ted. If we are to leave sartum tectum to 
posterity, what we have without any merit 
of our own received from our ancestors, 
should not choice and free-will be kept un- 
violated ? Is land to be treated with more 
reverence than liberty ?-If this considera 
tion field restrain your futher from disin. 

eriting some of the males, does it leave you 
the power of disinheriting all the females? 

“Can the possessor of a feudal estate 








make any will? Can he appoint, out of the 
inheritance, any portions to his daughter ? 
There seems to 


avery shadowy difference 
between the power of leaving land, and of 
leaving money to be raised from land; be- 
tween’ ving an estate to females, and leav- 
ing te ee ir, in effect, only their stew- 


Suppose at one time a law that allowed 
only males to inherit, and during the con. 
tinuance of this law many estates to have 
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descended, passing by the females, to re- 
moter heirs. Suppose afterwards the law 
in correspondence with 
of manners, and women made capable of in- 
heritance ; ‘would not then the tenure of es. 
tates be changed? Could the women have 
to benefit from «law made in their favour ? 
‘Must they be passed by upon moral princi- 
for ever, because they were once exclu- 
by a legal prohibition? Or may that 
‘which passed only to males by one law, pass 
Iikewise to females by another ? 

“You mention your resolution to main. 
tain the right of your brother :* I do not see 
how any of their rights are invaded. 

“ As your whole difficulty arises from the 
act of your ancestor, who diverted the suc- 
ceatton from the females, you inquire, very 
properly, what were his taotives, and what 
‘was his intention ; for you certainly are not 
bound by his act'more than he intended to 
bind you, nor bold your land on harder or 
stricter ferme than those on which it was 

te 

“Intentions must be gathered from acts 
‘When he left the estate to his nephew, 
by excluding his daughters, was it, or was 


it not, in his power to have *petunted 
the svecession fo the males? tt he could 
have done it, he seems to have shewn, by 


omitting it, that he did not desire it to 
be done} and upon your own principles, you 
will not easily prove your it to destroy 
that capacity of succession which your an- 
cestors have 

“Tf your ancestor had not the power of 
making a perpetual settlement; and if, 
therefore, we cannot judge distinctly of his 
intentions, yet his act can only be consi- 
dered as an‘example ; it makes not an obli- 
gation. And, as you observe, he set no ex- 
ample of ri 8 adherence to the line of 
succession. He that overlooked a brother, 
would not wonder that little regard is shewn 
to remote relations. 

“a therrules of euccesion are, in a great 

, purely legal, no man can be supposed 
| aged ante d any thing, but upon legal terms; 
he can grant no power which the law denies; 
and if he makes no special and definite h- 
tuitation, he confers all the power which the 
law allows. 

“ Your ancestor, for some disin. 
hented his daughters; but it no more fol- 
Jows that he intended this act asa rule for 
posterity, than the disinberiting of his bro- 
ther. 

“Tf, therefore, you ask by what right 
your ae sai aan i a abe 
tance, ask your t, by what 
require them to be excluded @ a 

“Tt appears, upon reflection, thst 
father excludes nobody ; he only admit 
neurer females to inherit before males more 


‘Which term 1 applied to all the heirs male. 
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remote: and the exclusion is purely conse- 


“These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, im- 
methodical and deliberative s ut berhape 
you may find in them some glimmering of 
evidence. 


“TY cannot, however, but. again recom. 
mend to you a conference with Lord Elailes, 
whom you know to be both a Lawyer and 3 
Christian. 


‘Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, 
she does not love me. I am, Sir, 
« Your affectionate servant, 
“Sax, Jonson. 
“Feb 3 1778 
Thad followed his recommendation, and 
consulted Lord Hailes, who upon this sub- 
ject had a frm opinion contrary to mine. 
‘is Lordship obligingly took the trouble to 
write me aletter, in which he discussed, with 
legal and historical learning, the points in 
which L saw much difficulty, maintaining 
that “the succession of heirs was 
the succession, by the law of Scotland, from 
the throne to the cottage, as far as we can 
learn it by record:” observing that the es. 
tate of our family had not been Limited to 
heirs male: and that, though an heir male 
had in one instance been chosen in prefer- 
ence to nearer females, that had been an ar- 
bitrary act, which had seemed to be best in 
the embarrassed state of affkirs at that time 
and the fact was, that, upon a fair computa. 
tion of the value of land and money at the 
i lied to the estate and the bur- 
ipon it, there was nothing given to 
the heir male but the skeleton of an es- 
tate. “The plea of conscience, (said his 
Lordsbip,) which you put, is a inost respec. 
table one, especially when conscience and 
self are on different sides. But I think that 
conscience ix not well informed, and that, 
seif and she ought, on this occasion, to be of 
aside.” 


‘This letter, which had considerable in. 
fluence upon my mind, I sent to Dr. Jon- 
eon, begging to hear from him again, upon 
this interesting question. 

“To JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 

Dran Sin, 

Havin not any acquaintance with the 
Jaws or customs of Scotland, I endeavoured 
toconsider your question upon general prin- 
ciples, and found nothing of much validit, 
that T could oppose to this postion ‘He 
who inherits a fief unlimited by his ances- 
tors, inherits the power of limiting it ac- 
cording to his own judgment or opinion.’ If 
this be true, you may join with your father, 

“ Farther consideration produces another 
conclusion : ‘He who receives a fief unli- 
mited by his ancestors, gives his heirs some 
reason to complain, if be does not transmit 
it unlimited to posterity. For why should 
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he make the state of others worse than hie 
own, without a reason? If this be true, 
though neither you nor your father are 


about to do what is quite rights but ‘as your 
father violates (I think) the succession: 
least, he seems to be nearer the right than 


ourself, 

“ It cannot but occur that ‘Women bave 
natural and equitable claims as well as men, 
and these claims are not to be capriciously 
or lightly ou or infringed.’ When 
fiefa implied military service, it is easily dis 
cerned why females could not inherit them ; 
but that reason is now at an end. As man- 
ners make laws, manners likewise repeal 

em. 

“ These are the general conclusions which 
Z have attained. None of them are very 
favourable to your scheme of entail, nor 
perhaps to any acheme. My observation, 
that only he who acquires an estate may be- 
queath it capriciously,* if it contains any 
conviction, includes this position likewise, 
that only he who acquires an estate may 
entail it capriciously, But I think it may 

safely presumed, that ‘he who inherits 
an estate, inherits all the power legally con 
comitant ?’ and that * He who gives or leaves 
untimited an estate legally Lmitable, must 
be presumed to give that ‘power of limita- 
tion which he omitted to take away, and to 
commit future contingencies to future pru- 
dence." In two positions [ helieve 
Lord Hailes will advise you to rest; agen 
other notion of ‘ion seems to me 
of f aitioultios, and embarrassed with ecru- 
. “If these axioms be allowed, you have 
arrived now at full liberty without the help 
of particular circumstances, which, however, 
have in your case great weight. You very 
rightly e, that he who, passing by his 
brother, gave the inheritance to his nephew, 
could limit no more than be gave; and by 
Lord Hailes’s estimate of fourteen years’ 
purchase, what he gave was no more than 
you may easily ent according to your own 
opinion, if that opinion should finally pre- 


vi 
“Lord Hailes’s suspicion, that entails are 
encroachments on the dominion of Provi- 
dence, may be extemied to all hereditar; 
privileges and all permanent institutions ; 
do not see why it may not be extended to 
any provision for the present hour, since all 
care about futurity proceeds upon a suppo- 
sition, that we know at least in some degree 
what willbe future. Of the future, wecer- 
tainly know nothing; but we may form con- 
Jestores from the pasts and the power of 
ming conjectures includes, in my opinion, 
the duty of acting in conformity to that pro- 
bability which we discover. Providence 








aN oe erties, tit 
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gives the power, of which reason teaches the 
use. 1 am, dear Sir, 
“Your most faithful servant, 
“San. Jonwsow. 
Pet. 9, 1776" 

“I hope I shall get some ground now 
with Mae Boswell: Sake my Simpliments 
to her and to the Bite people. 

“Don’t burn papers; they may be safe 

in your own box,—you will wish 
them hereafter.” 


“70 TE sexe, 


Dean Sin, 


“ a the letters — F pare sues 
about ir it question, ive nothin, 
toudd If Sour conscience is satisfied, you 
have now only your prudence to consult. 
long for a letter, that I may know how this 
troublesome and vexatious question is at 
last decided.+ I hope that it will at last 
end well. Lord Hailes's letter was vert 
friendly, and very seasonable, but I thin] 
his aversion froni entails has something in 
it like superstition, Providence is not cuun- 
te by any means which Providence 
puts into our power, ‘The continuance and 


Propagation of families makes a great part. 
of the Jewith law, and is by no means pro- 


ited in the Christian institution, though 
the necessity of it continues no longer. He- 
reditary tenures are established in all civi 
lized countries, and are accompanied in mo: 
with hereditary authority, Sir William 
‘Temple considers our constitution as defec- 
tive ; that there is not an unalienable estate 
in land connected with a peerage 
Bacon mentions, as a proof that the Turks 
are Barbarians, their want of Stirpes, as he 
calls them, or hereditary rank. Do not let 
your mind, when it is freed from the sup- 
posed necessity of a rigorous entail, be en- 
tangled with oer ge aiiegrns and think 
all entails unlawful, till you have cogent 
arguments, which I believe you will never 
find. I am afraid heieity er) 
“T have now sent all Lord Hailes’s pa- 
I found hidden ina drawer in 
bad laid them for security, and had 
them. Part of these are written 
twice; I have returned both the copies, 
Part I had read before. 
“ Be so kind as to return Lord Hailes 
my most respectful thanks for his first vo- 
lume: his accuracy strikes me with won- 


en 
to see 

















which 








me not be thought hari or unkind to daughters: for 


ay notion fs, that they should be trested with great af 
fection and ‘teaderness, and always participate of the 
‘Prosperity of the family. 
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der; his narrative is far superior to that 
of Hlenault, eg T have formerly mentioned. 

ng sat afraid het the pies q ayhich my 
irregularity and del ave cost him, ia 
greater, far greater, than any good that I 
can do him will ever recompense; but ifI 
have any more copy, I will try to do bet- 
ter. 


« Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell is 
friends with me, and pay my respects to 
Veronica, and Eupbemia, and Alexander. 
Tam, Sir, 

*¢ Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounsox. 
“Pets 15, 17768." 
“YR. ROSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
«Edinburgh, Feb. 20, 1776 


“You have illuminated my mind, and 
retieved me from imaginary shackles of con- 
scientious obligation, Were it necessary, I 
could immediately join in an entail upon 
the series of heirs approved by my fathers 
but it is better not to act too suddenly.” 


“DR. JOHNSON TO ME. BOSWELL. 

“Daan Sin, 

“I am glad that what I could think or 
say has at all contributed to quiet your 
thoughts. Your resolution not to act, till 
ur opinion is confirmed by more delibera- 
ion, is very just. If you have been scru- 
pulous, do not be rash.” I hope that as you 
think more, and take opportunities of talk. 
ng with men intelligent in questions of 
Property, you wl be able to yourself 


every difficulty. 
“When T wrote last, T vent, F think, ten 
packets. Did you receive them all ? 
“You must tell Mrs. Boswell that I sus. 
d her to have written without your 
nowledge,® and therefore did not return 
any answer, lest a clandestine ca - 
ence should have been perniciousl} 
vered. I will write to her soon. 
“Tam, dear Sir, 
‘+ Most affectionately your's 
“Sant. JOHNSOX. 








jeeese, 


‘Feb. 94, 1778" 
Having communicated to Lord Hailes 
what Dr, Johason wrote concerning the 
uestion which perplexed me eo much, his 
rdship wrote to mes “Your scruples 
have produced more fruit than I ever ex- 
ed erate ecole Seria 
on ol ro? 
srsote to De Johnson on the 20th of 
February, complaining of m and 
expressing a etrong desire to he with him s 
informing him that the ten packets came all 
safe: that Lord Hailes was much obliged 
to him, and said he had almost wholly re- 
moved bis scruples against entails. 


‘© A letter to him on the interesting mubject of the f2- 
vily settlement, which I had read. © 
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“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

“Dean Sia, 

“I wave not had your letter half an 
hour: as you lay so much weight upon my 
notions, ¥ should think it not just to delay 
my answer. 

“<¥ am very eorry that your melancholy 
should return, and should be sorry likewise 
ifit sau have ne rallet but bierd my com~ 
pany. My counsel you may have when you 
tee plewel to redeira te, bab ot uy Seo 
pany you cannot in the next month have 
much, for Mr. Thrale will take me to Italy, 
he says, on the Ist of April. 

“Tet me warn you very earnestly against, 
scruples. I am glad that you are reconciled 
toyour settlement, and think it a great ho- 
nour to have shaken Lord Hailes’s opinion 
of entails. Do not, however, hope wholly 
to reason away your troubles; do not feed 
them a attention, and fe Ao im. 

ibly away. Fix your thoughts upon 

Four busizess; il your intervals Rith come 
pany, and sunshine will again break in upon 
your mind. If you will come to me, you 
must come very quickly ; and even then I 
know not but we may scour the country to- 
griher, for 1 have a mind to see O: and 
ichfield, before I set out on this long jour- 
ney. To this can only add, thot I am, 


“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 
aM. JORNSON. 
‘March 8, 1776." = 


“To THE SAME. 
Duan Sin, 

“Very ently in April we leave England, 
and in the beginning of the next week T 
shall leave London for ashort time: of this 
T think it necessary to inform you, that you 
tay not be disappointed in any of your en- 

ses. I had not fully resolved to go 
into the country before this day. 

“ Please to make my compliments to Lord 











Hailes; and mention particularly to 
Mrs. Boswell my hope that she is recon- 
ciled to, Sir, your fhithful servant, 


“Sam, Jouxsox. 
March 13, 1776." 

Above thirty years ago, the heirs of Lord 
Chancellor don “presented the Uni. 
versity of Oxford with the continuation of 
his History, and such other of his Lordship'a 
manuscripts as had not been published, on 
condition that the profits arising from their 

lication should be applied to the esta- 
Elishinent of a Mfansge ‘in the University, 
The gift was accepted in full convocation. 
A being now recommended to Dr. 
‘oboson, us fit fo superiotend thia proposed 

iding-school, he exerted himself with that 
zeal for which he was remarkable upon 
similar occasion. But, on inquiry into the 
matter, be found that the scheme was not 
likely to be soon carried into execution: 
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the profits arising from the Clarendon press 
being, from some mismanagement, very 
By feces of the carey 
a ed 
Tho had good meats of knowing it, he 
wrote a letter upon the aubject, which at 
once exhibits his extraordi ‘i 
and acuteness, and his warm ati 


to 
his Atata MaTER. 


“ go THE REVEREND DR. WETHERELL, 
MASTER OF URIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
oxrorD, 


«Dean Sin, 
‘Frw things are more unpleasant than 
of business with men who 
have 
‘Corn 


the transaction 
are above knowing or caring what 
to do; such as the trustees for 
bury’s institution will, 
when you have read Dr. ** 
“The last part of the Doctor’ 
eat importance. The complaint 
foeniber Shave beard lay ago, and did not 
mow but it was It is uohayPy 
that a practice so erroneous hes not been 
tered; for altered it must be, or our press 
will be useleas with all its privileges. The 
booksellers, who, like all other men, have 
prejudices in their own favour, are 
, by any but them- 
selves, ‘b encroachment on the rights of their 
fraternity ; and have need of stronger in- 
ducements to circulate academival publica- 
thal operation by which ine general trade 
tual co-9} m by which the 
fs cartel oo, the University tan, bear no 
. Of those whom be neither loves nor 
and from whom he expects no recipro- 
cation of good offices, why should any man 
promote the interest but for profit? I sup- 
pose, es all our, scholastic ignorance of 
mankind, we are still too know! to expect 
that the booksellers will erect Chemselves 
into patrons, and buy and sell under the in- 
fluence of a disinterested zeal for the pro- 


motion of learning. 

“ To the booksellers, if we look for either 
honour or profit from our not only 
their common profit, but something more 
must be allowed ; and if books, printed at 
Orford, are expected to be rate at a bigh 

ive, that price must be levied on the pul 

and paid by the ultimate purchaser, not 
wy ie intermediate agents. What price 
be set upon the book, ia, to the 
Jers, wholly indifferent, provided that they 
iis x proportionate profit by negotat 

¢ sale. 

“Why books printed at Oxford should be 
pevtcularly dear, Tam, however, unable to 

a. We pay no rent; we inherit many of 
our instruments and materials ; lodging and 

* 1 suppose the complaint was, that, the travtees of 
the Oxford preet di Sookactars 
adic prot upon vending ier pioleations 
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ictuals are cheaper than at Londons and, 
therefore, workmanship ought, at least, not 
tobe dearer. Our expenses are naturally 
Jess than those of bouksellers ; and, in most 
cases, communities are content with less 
profit than individuals. 

Ie is, perhaps, not considered through 
how many hands a book often passes, before 
it comes into those of the reader; or what 
part of the profit each hand must retain, as 
4 motive for transmitting it tothe next.” 

We will call our primary agent in Lon- 
don, Mr. Cadell, who receives ur books from 
us, gives them room in his warehouse, and 
issues them on demand; by him they are 
sold to Mr. Dilly, a wholesale bookseller, 
who sends them into the country ; and the 
last seller is the country bookseller. Here 
‘are three profits to be paid between the 
printer and the reader, or, in the style of 
commerce, between the manufacturer and 
the consumer ; and if any of these profits is 
too penuriously distributed, the process of 
commerce isinterrupted. 

« We are now come to the practical ques- 
tion, what is to be done? You will tell me, 
with resson, that I have said nothing, till I 
declare how much, acc to my opinion, 
of the ultimate price ought to he distributed 
through the whole succession of sale. 

by deduction, 1 am afraid, will appear 
per rest : but let it be considered before it 
is ‘We must allow, for profit, be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five per cent. be- 
tween six and seven shillings in the Rounds 

e 


that is, for every book which costs last 
buyer twenty shillings, we must charge Mr. 
Cadell with something less than fourteen. 


‘We must set the copies at fourteen shillings 
each, and superadd what is called the quar~ 
terly book, or for every bundred books s0 

we must deliver a hundred and four. 

«Phe profite will then stand thus: 

“Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and 
gives no credit, will be paid for warehouse 
Toom and attendance by 2» shilling profit on 
exch book, and his chance of the quarterly. 

“ Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fif- 
teen shillings, and who will expect the quar- 
terly-book if he takes five-and-twenty, will 

it to his country-customer ut sixteen 
and sixpence, by which, at the hazard of 
joss, breponl-rge”oskaps spleoygeen inp 
the regular profit of ten per cent. which is 
expected in the wholesale trade. 

* The country bookseller, buying at six. 
teen and sixpence, and commonly trusting a 
considerable time, gains but three and six- 
pence; and, if he trustsa year, not much more 


than twoand ce otherwise than as be 
may as long credit as he gives. 
cs ‘th lows ahaa sand enor ou 


see he cannot have, the country bookseller 
cannot live; for his receipts are small, and his 
debts sometimes bad. 
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“ ‘Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited 
Dr.ssserse's letter to give yous etal ofthe 
earculation of books, which, perhaps, every 
tan has stot had opportunity of knowing + 
and which those who know it, do not, per- 
haps, always distinctly consider. 

“Tam, &. 
« Sam. JonNsow.* 

“March 12, 1776” 

Having arrived in London late on Friday, 
the 15th of March, I hastened next mornin, 
to wait on Dr. Johnson, at his house ; but 
found he was removed from Johnson's-court, 
No.7, to Bolt-court, No. 8, still keeping to 
his favourite Fleet-street. "My reflection at 
the time upon this change ss marked in my 
Journal, is as follows: *T felt a foolish re- 
gret that he hed left a court which bore his 
name ;+ but it was not foolish to be aifected 
with some tenderness of regard for a place 
in which I had seen him a great deal, from 
whence I had often issued @ better and a 
happier man than when I went in,and which 
hall often appeared to my Imagination while 
[trod its pavement, in the solemn darkness 
of the night, to be sacred to wisdom and 
piety.” Being informed that he wasat Mr. 
Thrale’s, in the Borough, I hastevedtbither, 
and found Mrs. Thrale and him at breakfast. 
I was kindly welcomed. In a moment he 
was in a full glow of conversation, and I felt 
myself elevated as if brought into another 
state of being. Mra. Thrale and I looked 
to each other while be talked, and our looks 
expressed our cangenial admiration and af: 
fection for him. T shall ever recollect this 
scene with great pleasure. I exclaimed to 
her, * [am now, intellectually, Hermippus 
rediviows,* Lam ‘quite restored. by him, by 
transfusion of mind.” “ There are many (qhe 
replied) who admire and respect Mr. John. 
son ; but you and I Jove him. 

He seemed very happy in the near 
pect of going to Ttaly with Mr. and Mrs. 

‘hrale.” “But, (said he,) before leaving 
England I am to take a jaunt to Oxford, Bir- 
raingham, my native city Lichfield, and my 
old friend, Dr. Taylor’a, at Ashl i 
Derbyshire. I shall go 
ead; sorapany hm bel ing 

to accompany him ; being willing even 
toleave Londen t have the pleasure of his 
conversation. 

I mentioned with much regret the extra- 
vagmlce of the representative of a great fh- 

in Scotland, by which there was danger 
of ite being ruined; and as Johnson re- 
spected it for its antiquity, he joined with 


5 a7 gf and clear statemnent to 
of toe Oe 
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by mein thinking it would be happy if this 
fe seemed 


person should die. Mrs. Thral 
shocked at this, as feudal barbarity ; and 
Said, “ I do not ‘understand this preference 
of the estate to its owner ; of the land to the 
that land.” Jouxsow ¢ 
wt a preference of the 
rence of a 
family to an individual. Here is an esta. 
blishment in a country, which is of import- 
ance for ages, not only to the chief but to his 
people ; an establishment which extends uj 
wards and downwards: that this should 
destroyed by one idle fellow, is asad thing.”” 
‘He said, “ Entails are good, because it is 






good to preservein acountry, seriesesof men, 
to whom the people are accustomed to lvok 
upas to their leaders. But I am for leaving 
@ quantity of land in commerce, to excite in- 
dustry, and keep money in the country s for 
if no land were to be bought in the country, 
there would be no encouragement to acquire 
wealth, because a family could not be found. 
ed there ; or, if it were acquired, it must be 
carried away to another country where land 
may be bought. And although the land in 
every country will remain the same, and be 
as fertile where there is no money, as where 
there ie, yet all that portion of the happiness 
of civil Life, which is product i 
culating in » country, will be lost.” “Bos. 
WELL: “ Then, Sir, would it be for the ad. 
vantage of a country that all its Inds were 
sold at once?” Jonson: “ So far, Sir, 
as money produces good, it would be au ad- 
vantage ; for then that country would have 
as much money circulating init asit is worth, 
But, to be sure, this would be counterbalan- 
cedby disadvantages attending a total change 
of letors.” 
expressed my opinion that the power of 
entailing should be limited thus: ‘ That 
there should be one third, or perhaps one half 
the land of a country kept free "From com- 
merce ; that the proportion allowed to been- 
tailed, should be parcelled out s0 that no fa 
mily could entail above a certain quantity. 
Let a family, according to the abilities of' 
representatives, be richer or poorer in differ. 
ent generations, or always rich if it 
sentatives be always wise: but let it 
lute moderate. In this wa; 
wwe should be octtain of there being always 
number of established roots; and as, in the 
course of nature, there is in every age an ex- 
tinction of sume families, there would be 
continual openings for men gmbitious o 
perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail 
Frond" Jouxsox: “ Why, Sir, mankind” 











i 
ower of perpetuating thetr representation 
ed 
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will be better able to ilate the system of 
entails, when the evil oftoo much land 


locked up by them is felt, than we can do 
present when it is nét felt. 

Tmentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on 
“The Wealth of Nations,” which was just 
published, and that Sir John Pringle 
terved to me, that Dr. Smith, who had never 
been in trade, could not be expected to write 
well on that subject any more than a lawyer 
upon physic. Jonwsox: “ He is mistaken, 
“Sir !'a man who bas never been en; in 
trade himself may undoubtedly write well 
tupon trade, and there is nothing which re- 

Wires more to be illustrated by Philosophy 
an trade does. As to mere wealth, that is 
to say, money, it is clear that one nation or 
ane individual cannot increase its store but 
‘by making another poorer: but trade pro- 
cures what is more valuable, the reci 
tion of the peculiar advantages of different 
countries, Aierchant seldom thinks but of 
his own particular trade. To write a good 
‘took upon it,a man must have extensive 
views. It isnot necessary to have practised, 
to write well upon a subject.” I mentioned 
Jaw as a subject on which no men could 
write well without practice. Jouxsox: 
“Why, Sir, in England, where so much 
money is to be got by the practice of the law, 
most of our writers upon it have been in 
Practice; though Blackstone had not been 
much in practice when he published his 
‘ Coromentaries.” But wy ¢ Continent, 
‘the great writers on law have not all been in 
ractice: Grotius, indeed, was: but Puffen- 
rf was not ; Burlamaqui was not." 

‘When we had talked of the great conse- 
quence which a man acquired by being em- 
Ployed in his profession, I suggested a doubt. 
‘of the justice of the general opinion, that it is 
improper in a lawyer to eolicit employment ; 
for hiy, L urged) should it not be ually 
allowable to sulicit that as the moans ef eon 
Sequence, as it is to solicit votes to be elect- 
ed 2 member of Parliament ? Mr. Strahan 
had told me, that a countryman of his and 
mine, who had risen to eminence in the law, 
had, when first making his way, solicited him 
to get him employed in city causes. Jonx- 
sow: © Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits 5 
but when once it is certain that a law-suit is 
to go on, there isnothing wrong in a lawyer's 
endeavouring that he shall have the benetit, 
rather than another." Bosweiz: * You 
would not solicit employment, Sir, if 
were a lawyer.” Jonusoy : + No, Sir; but 
ot because T should think it wrong, but be- 
cause I should disdain it.” This was a good 
distinction, which will be felt by men of just 
Pude. He proceeded : “ However, 1 would 
hot have a lawyer to be wanting to himself | 
fair means, I would fave bim to: 

















using 
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inject « little hint now and then, to prevent 
iB bein overlooked.” 

‘Lord Mountstuart’s bill for a Scotch mi- 
Titia, in supporting which his Lonny had 
made an able speech in the House of Com, 

was now a pretty genera topic o! 
mons, Pree, Se Ag Scotland 
contributes so little land-tex towards the 

1 support of the nation, it ought not to 
five a miktia ‘id out of the general fund, 
unless it should be thought for the general 
interest, that Scotland should be protected 
on an inves —_ Bo msn oa ne 
wil + for what enemy would invade 
Scotianf where there is nothing to be got ? 
No, Sir; now that the Scotch have not the 
pay of English soldiers spent among them, 
ts 0 many troops are sent broad, they are 

‘ing to get money anotber way, by havin, 

wine If they are afraid, aad es 
riously desire to hove an armed force to de- 
fend them, they should pay for it. Your 
scheme is tu retain a part of your land-tax, 
by making us pay and clothe your militia. 

joswEEL: * Fou should not talk of we and 
you, Sir: there is now a Union.” Jouxsom: 
“There must be a distinction of interest, 
while the propertions of land-tax are so un- 
equal. If Yorkshire should say, ‘ instead of 
paying our land-tax, we will Keep a greater 
‘number of militia,’ it would be unreasona+ 
dle.” In this argument my friend wascertam- 
ly inthe wrong. ‘The land-tax isas unequal- 
Epes between different parts of 
England, as between England and Scotland : 
nay, it is considerably unequal in Scotland 
itself But the land-tax is but a small part 
of the numerous branches of public revenue, 
all of which Scotland pays precisely as Eng- 
land does. A French invasion made in 
Scotiand would soon penetrate into Engiand. 

‘He thus discoursed upon supposed obliga. 
tion in settling estates +" Where a man 
gets the unlimited property of an estate, 

re is no obligation upon Bien in justice to 
leave it to one person rather than to another. 
‘There is a motive of preference from ki 
ness, and this kindness is generally enter- 
tained fur the nearest relation. If I ows 
a particular man a sum of money, I am 
oUligod toes thatman bave the nedt money 
I get, and cannot in justice let another have 
it: but £1 owe money tonv man, F may 
Goapose of what I get as I please. There is 
not a debitum justitia to a man’s next heir ; 
thore is only a debitum caritatiz, It is plain, 
then, thet I have morally a choice, accord: 
ing to my liking. If I have a brother in 
‘want, he bas a claim from affection to my 
‘assistance ; but if I have also a brother in 
want, whom I like better, he has a prefera- 
ble claim. The right of an heir-at-law ia 
only this, that he is to have the succession 
to an estate, in ease no otber person is ap- 
pointed tv it by the owner. Hie right is 
merely preferable to that of the King.” 














tat. 67. 


We got intoa boat to cross over to Black- 
friars ; and as we moved along the 
I talked to him of a little volume, which, 
altogether unknown to him, was advertised 
to be published in a few days, under the 
title of “ Johnsoniana, or Bon-Mots of Dr. 
Johnson.” Jonwsow t “ Sir, it isa mighty 
impudent thing" Boswet: Pray, Sir, 
could you have no redress if you were to 
prosecute a publisher for bringing out, under 
our hame, whit. you never said and seri. 
Bing to you dull supe nonsense, or ma- 
‘ing you swear profunely, as many ignorant: 
relatcrs of your bon-mois do?" donwsow: 
“No, Sir ; ‘there will always be some truth 
mixed with the falsehood, and how cen it be 
ascertained how much is true and how much 
is false ? Besides, i, what damages would 
a jury give me for having been re] ited 
i swesring?™. Boswetas = T ‘think, Sir, 
you should at least disavow euch'a publica- 
tion, because the world and posterity might, 
with much plausible foundation, say, ‘ Here 
is a volume which was publicly advertised 
and came out in Dr. Jobnson’s own time, 
and, by his silence, was admitted by him to 
be genuine.” Jonxsow: I shall give 
myself no trouble about the matter.” 
He wat, pethans, above suffering froma 
such spurious pudlications ; but I could not 
help thinking, that many men would be 
much injured in their reputation, by hat 
absurd and vicious sayings imputed to them ; 
and that redress ought in such cases to be 


given. 

He said, “ The value of every story de- 
pends on its being true. A story is « picture 
either of an individual or of human nature 
in 
nothing. For instance, su a man 
should telL that Johnson, befdre setting out 
for Italy, as he had to'crots the Alps, sat 














down to make himself wings. This many 
people would believe; but it would be a pice 
ture ofnothing. *****## (naming a worthy 


friend of durs) used to think a story, a story, 
till I shewed him that truth was essential 
to it.” T observed, that Foote entertained 
us with stories which were not true; but 
that, indeed, it was properly not as narra- 
tives that Foote’s stories pleased us, but as 
collections of ludicrousimages. Jonxsox: 
Foote is quite impartial, for he tells lies 
of every body.” 

The importance of strict and scruy 
veracity cannot -be too often ine 
Johnson was known to be so rigidly atten. 
tive to it, that even in his common conver. 
sation the slightest circumstance was men- 
tioned with exact preeision. The know! 
of his haying such a principle and 
made his friends have a reliance on 
the truth of every thing that he told, how- 
ever it might have been doubted if told by 
mesny others. Asan instance of this, I may 
soention an odd incident which he related 
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es having happened to him one night in 
Fleet atrect. “3 A gentlewoman Gala he) 
begged I would give her my arm to assist 
her in crossing the street, which I accord- 
ingly did; upon which she offered me 2 
ing, supposing me to be the watchman. 
T perceived that she was somewhat in li- 
roo This, if toll by most people, would 
ve been thought an invention ; when told 
by Johnson, it was believed by his friends 
as much as if they had seen what passed. 
‘We landed at the Temple-stairs, where 


we parted. 

1 found him mn the evening in Mrs. Wil- 
Tiams's oom. We talked of religious orders, 
He said, “ It is aa unreasonable for a man 
to go into a Carthusian convent for fear of 

immoral, a¢ for aman to cut off his 

for fear he should steal. ‘There is, 
indeed, great resolution in the immediate 
act of dismembering himself; but when 
that is once done, he has no longer any me- 
rit: for though it is out of his power to 
steal, yet he may all his life be a thief in 
hisheart. So when aman has once become a 
Carthusian, he is obliged to continue so, 
whether he choosesit or not. Their silence, 
too, is absurd. We read in the Gospel, of 
the Spostles being sent to preach, but not to 
hold their tongues. All severity that does 
not tend to increase |, or prevent evil, 
idle. I said to the Lady Abbess of a Con- 
vent, «Madam, you are here not for the 
love of virtue, but the fear of vice.’ She 
said, ‘ She should remember this as long as 
she lived.’ 1 thought it hard to ve ber 
this view of her situation, when she could 
not help it; and, indeed, I wondered at the 











eral: if it be false, it is a picture of whole of whi 


of what he now said; because, both 
in his “ Rambler" and “ Idler,” he treats 
religious austerities with much solemnity 





of respect. 

Finding him stl ering in his ab- 
atinence from wine, I ventured to speak to 
him of it,—Jonnsow: “ Sir, I have no ob- 


jection to a man’ drinking wine, if he can 
doit in moderation. I found myself apt to 
go to exceas in it, and therefore, after hay. 
fig been for some time without it, on ace 
count of illness, I thought it better not to 
return to it. Every man is to ji for 
himself, according to the effects which he 
experiences. One of the fathers tells us, 
he found fasting made him so peevish that 
ve tiough beaten enlarged upon the ovil 
fe often enlarged upon 

of intorlcation, he was by no means harch 
snd. unforgiving to these who. indul 

in occesiontl extess of wine. One 
friends, | well remember, came to sup at a 
tavera with him and some ether gentlemen, 
and too plainly discovered that be bad drunit 


too much at dinner. When one who loved 
mischief, thinking to produce a severe cen- 
sure, asked Johnson, a few days afterwards, 


Well, Siz, what did your friend say 16 
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‘You, as an apology for belng in such a situa- 
tion?” Johnson answered, “ Sir, he said 
all that a man should say: he said he was 
sorry for it.” 

‘Theard him once give a very judicious 
practical advice upon this subjéct: “A 
inan who has been drinking wine at all 
freely, should never go into a new com- 
pany,” With those who have partaken wine 
with him, he may be pretty well in unison ; 
but he will, probably, be offensive, or ap- 
pear ridiculous, to other people.” 

‘He allowed very great influence to edu- 
cation. “Ido not deny, Sir, but there is 
some original difference in minds ; but it is 
nothing in comparison of what is formed by 
education. We may instance the science 
of numbers, which all minds are equally ca- 
able of attaining: yet we find x prodi 
gious difference in the powers of different 
men, in that respect, after they are grown, 
up, because their minds have been more or 
less exercised in it : and I think the same 
cause will explain the difference of excel- 
lence in other things, gradations admittin 
always some difference in the first prinel- 


This is a difficult subject ; but it is best 
to hope that diligence may do a great deal. 
We are sure of what it can do, in increasing 
our mechanical force and dexterity. 

T again visited him on Monday. He took 
oceasion to enlarge, as hie often did, upon 
the wretchedness of a sea-life. “A ship is 
worse thana jail. ‘There is, in a jail, bet- 
ter alr, betta? company, better conyeniency 
of every kind; and a ship has the additional 
disadvantage of being in danger. When 
men come to like a sea-life, they are not fit 
to live on Jand."—“ Then (said 1) it would 
be cruel in a father to breed his son to the 
sea.” Jonson: “ It would be cruel in a 
father who thinks as I'do. Men go tosea, 
before they know the unhappiness of that 
way of life; and when they have come to 
know it, they cannot escape from it, be- 
cause it is then too late to choose another 
profession ; as indeed is generally the case 
with men, when they have once engaged in 
any particular way of life.” 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed 
for our proposed jaunt, we met in the morn- 
ing at the Somerset coffee-house in the 
Strand, where we were taken up by the 
Oxford Coach. He was accompanied by 
‘Mr. Gwyn, the architect; and a gentleman 
of Merton college, whom we didnot know, 
‘had the fourth seat. Wesoon got into con- 
versation; for it was very remarkable of 
Sohnson, that the presence of a stranger 
had no restraint upon his talk. I observed 
that Garrick, who waa about to quit the 
stage, would soon have an easier life. Joux- 
tow: “I doubt that, Sir.” BoswELt: 
* Why, Sir, he will be Atlas with the bur- 
then off bis back.” Jouxson: “But 1 
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know not, Sir, if he will be ao steady with- 
out his load.” Howerer, he should never 
any more, but entii the 
Bey aaa ner partly the player hethould 
no longer subject himself to be hissed by a 
mob, or to be insolently treated by perform- 
ers, whom he used to rule with a high 
hand, and who would gladly retaliate.” 
Bosweui: “I think be should play once a 
rear for the benefit of decayed actors, as it 
‘been said he means to do.” Sommuow: 
Alas, Sir! he will soon be w decayed ac- 
tor himself.” 
‘Johnson expressed his disapprobation of 
ornamental architecture, such a magnifi- 





cent columns supporting « portico, or ex- 





a 
make something in stone that hardly resem- 
blesaman. ‘The value of statuary is owing 
to its difficulty. You would not value the 
finest head cut u) a carrot.” Here he 
seemed to me to be strangely deficient in 
taste; for, surely, statuary is a noble art 
of imitation, and preserves » wonderful ex- 
ression of the varieties of the buman 
me ; and although it must be allowed 
that the circumstances of difficulty enhance 
the value of a marble head, we should con- 
sider, that, if it requires a long time in the 
ce, it has a proportionate value in 

lurability. 

Gwyn was a fine, lively, rattling fellow. 
Dr. Johnson kept him th slbitelion, bat 
with a kindly authority. The spirit of the 
artist, however, rose against what he 


thought a Gothic attack, and he made a 
brisk defence. “What, Sir! will you allow 
no value to beauty in architecture or in sta- 
tuary ? Pa should we allow it then in 
writing? Why do you take the trouble to 
give us 80 many fine allusions, and bright 
images, and 
convey all 


elegant phrases. You might 
ar’ instruction without these 





easier reception for truth; but a building 
i more convenient for being deco- 
rated with superfluous carved work.” 

‘Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make 
‘one reply to Dr Johnson, which he allowed 
to be excellent. Johnson censured him 
for taking down a.church which might have 

iy years, and bullding a new one 
at a different place, for no other reason but 
that there might be a direct road to 2 new 

i d bis expreation was,“ You are 
a church out of the way, that the 

ry go in a straight line to the 
No, Sir, (said Gwyn,) I am pute 








tat. 61.) 


ting the chureh in the way that the people 
may not e out of the way.” Jouxsox (with 
a hearty loud laugh of approbation :) “ 

ho mare. Rest your colloquial fame upoa 


this,” 

‘Upon our arrival at Oxtord, Dr. Johnson 
and I went directly to University 
but were disappointed on finding that one 
of the fellows, hia friend Mr. Scott, who 
accompanied him from Newcastle to Edin- 
burgh, was gone to the country. We put 
up ut the , and pene the even. 
ing by ourselves in easy and familiar con- 
vereation, Talking of constitutional me- 
lancholy, he observed, “A man so afflicted, 
Sir, must divert distressing thoughts, and 
not combat withthem.” Bosweit: “May 
not he think them down, Sir?” Jouxson: 
“No, Sir. To attempt to think them down 
is madness, He should have a lamp con- 
stantly burning in his bed-chamber v4 
the night, and if wakefully disturbed, take 
a book, and read, and compose himself to 
rest. ‘To have the management of the mind 
is a great art, and it may be attained in 
considerable by experience and ha- 
brtual exercise.” Boswerx: “ Should not 
he provide amusements for himself? Would 
it not, for instance, be right for him to take 
a course of chemistry #” Jonson : “ Let 
him take a course of chemistry or a course 
of rope. dancing, or a courte of any thing to 
which he is inclined at the time. Let him 
contrive to have as many retreats for his | 
mind as he can, ag many things to which it 
can fly from itself. Burton's * Anatomy of | 
Melancholy’ is a valuable work. It is, a 
haps, overloaded with rotation, jot 

re ip a it spirit an wer in 
what Burton asyey when he writes froma bis 
own mind.” 

Next morning we visited Dr. W 
Master of University College, with whom 
Dr. Johnson conferred on the most advan- 

mus mtode of disposing of the books 
Printed at the Clarendon press, on which 
subject his letter bas been inserted in a for- 
mer page. I often had occasion to remark, 
Johnson loved business, loved to have his 
wisdom actually operate on real life. Dr. We- 
therell and I talked of him without reserve 
would beve Giver im « hundred guiness if 
would have given him a hu 
he would hase written 3 se to his * Po- 
litical Tracts,’ hy way of a Discourse on the 
British Constitutio: 
Johnson, though in his writings, and upon 
all occasions, a friend to the, constitu. 
walsen expreiy ia pron oF cher 
ten in sy 
There is really a claim upon him for botb. 
Soni cees 
it bulk upon each, which would comprise 
Si the rubelance, and with his spirit would 
effectually maintain them. He should erect 














fort on the confines of each.” I could | every controversy; nor, indeed, do 
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Jive that he was displeased with this 
. He burat out, * Why should I 
swriting?” I hoped he was con- 
the debt was just, and meant to 
it, though be disliked being di 


hu 
“We then went to Pembroke College, and 
waited on his old friend Dr. Adams, the 
master of it, whom I found to be a most 
ing, communicative man, Betore 
his advancement to the headship of his col- 
I had intended to go and visit him 
at Shrewsbury, where he was rector of St. 
Chad’, in to get from him what par- 
ticulars he could recollect of Johnson's aca- 
demiea} life. He now obligingly gave me 
part of that authentic information, which, 
with what I afterwards owed to his kind. 
ness, will be found incorporated in its pro- 
per place in this work. 
‘Dr. Adams had distinguished himself by 
an able answer to David Hume's “Essay 
on Miracles.” He told me he had once dined 
in company with Hume in London: that 
Hume shook hands with him, and said, 
“ You have treated me much better than I 
deserve ;” and that they exchanged visits. 
I took the liberty to object to treating an 
infidel writer with smooth civility. ‘Where 
there is a controversy concerning s paseage 
ina classic author, or concerning n question 
in antiquities, or any other subject in which 
human happiness is not deeply interested, a 
man may treat his antagonist with politeness 
and even respect. But wire the contro~ 
yersy is concerning the truth of religion, it 
inet such vast unpettaiion to bin whe waka, 
tains it, to obtain the victory, that the per- 
son of an opponent ought not to be 
If «man firmly believes that religion is an 
invaluable treasure, he will consider a writer 
who endeavours to deprive mankind of zt as 
a robber ; he will look upon him as odious, 
the infidel might think himself in 
the right, A robber who reasons asthe gang, 
‘in the *: 


's Opera,” who call them. 
ilosophers, and may have 
as much sincerity icious speculative 
philosophers, isnot the less an 
on. 


as pernicious 
An abandoned te may 
think that itis not wrong todebauch my wife; 
but shall I, therefore, not detest him ? and 
if I catch him in making an attempt, shall 
I treat him with politeness? No, I will 
kick him down stairs, or run him through 
the body 5 thatis, if Ireally love my wife, or 
have a true rational notion of honour. An 
infidel then shall not be treated handsomely 
by s Christian, merely because be endea. 
yours to rob with ingenuity. I do declare, 
tobe provebed to angers and cead'T be poe 
to wvoked to anger, and co 
suaded. that truth would not euffer from 2 
cool moderation in its defenders, I should 
wish to preserve goed humour, at last, in 

vee 


be alway 
scious 
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why 4 man should love his temper, while he 
does all be can to refute an opponent. Ithink 
Fidicule may be fairly used against an in- 
fidel; for invtance, i he be an ugly fellow, 
and yet absurdly vain of his person, we may 
contyast his appearance with Cicero’s beau- 
tiful image of Virtue, could she be seen. 
Jobinaon coincided with meand said * when 
ainan voluntarily enguges in an important 
controversy, he 19 to-do all he can to lessen 
bis antagonist, because authority from per- 
sonal respect has much weight with most 
ple, and often more than reasoning. 
if my antagonist writs bed a 
though thatmuy not be essential to the ques- 
tion, 1 will attack him for bis bad I = 
Apam 7 would not jostle a chimney- 
sweeper.” Jounsox: * Yes, Sir, if it were 
necessary to jostle him down.” 

‘Dr. Adams told us, that in some ot’ the 
Colleges at Oxtord, the fellows had cx- 
cluded the students from social intercourse 
with them in the common room. Jounson: 
“They are in the right, Sir: there can be 
no real conversation, no fair exertion of 
mind amongst them, if the young men are 
by; for a man who has a character does not 
eboose to stake it in their pone, Bos. 
writ: “But, Sir, may there not be very 
good conversation without a contest for su- 
periority 27 Jonsox: “No animated con- 
Versation, Sir, for it cannot be but one or 
other will come off superior. Ido not mean 
that the victor must have the better of the 

iment, fur he may take the weak side; 
but his superiority of parts and know! 
will necessarily appear: and he to whom 
thus shews himself’ superior is lessened in 
the eyes of the young men. You know it 
was suid, * Mallem cum Scaligere errare quam 
eum Clavio recte sapere? In the same man- 
ner take Bentley's and Jason de Nores’ 
Comments upon Horace, you will edmire 
Bentley moore when wrong, than Jason 
when right.” 

‘We walked with Dr. Adams into the 
master's garden, and into the common room. 
Jouxson (after a reverie of meditation 
AY here L used to play at draughts with 
Phil. Jones and Fludyer. Jones loved beer, 
and did nut get very forward in the church. 
Fludyer turned out a scoundrel, a Whig, 
and said he was ashamed of having been 
bredat Oxford. He had living at Putney, 
and got under the eye of some retainers 
to the court at that time, and so became s 
violent Whig: but he had been a scoundrel 
all aleng, to be sure." Boswxii; “ Was 
he a scoundrel, Sir, in eny other way than 





























that of being a political scoundrel? Did he 
cheat at draughts?” Jonssow: “Sir, we 
never played ” 


He then carried me to visit « Dr. Beu- 
tham, canon of Christchurch, and Divini 
professor, with whose leamed and li 
conversation we were much pleased. He 
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e us an invitation to dinner, which Dr. 
Toscan told we ward high loacue. “Str, 
it is a great thing to dine with the cauans 
of Christchurch.” We could not aceept 
his invitation, as we were engaged to dine 
at University College. We bad an excellent 
dinner there, with the masters and fellows, 
it being St. ‘Cuthbert’s day, which ia kept 
by thein asa festival, as he was a saint of 
Durham, with which this college is much 
comnected. 

‘We drank tea with Dr. Horne, late Presi- 
tent of Magdalen College, and Bishop of 
Norwich, of whose abilities, in different re- 
spects, the public has had ‘eminent proofs, 
‘and the esteem annexcd to whose character 
ras increased by knowing him personally. 
He had talked ‘of’ publishing an edition off 
Walton's Lives, but bad laid aside that de- 
sign, upon Dr. Johnson's telling him, from 
mistake, that Tord Hailes intended to do 
it, I had wished to negotiate between Lord 
Hailes and him, that one or other should 
perform so good a work. Jonson: “In 
order to do it well, it will _be necessary to 
collect all the editions of Walton's Lives, 
Ty way of adapting the book to the taste of 
thie present age, they have, in a late edition, 
left out a vision which he relates Dr. Donne 
had, but it should be restored; anid there 
ald be a critical catalogue given of the 
works of the different persons whose lives 
were written by Walton, and therefore their 
works must be carefully read by the editor." 
We then went to ‘Trinity C » where 
he introduced me to Mr. Thomas Warton, 
with whom we passed a part of the evening: 
We talked of Liography.—Jounson : “It 
is rarely well executed. ‘They only who 
live with a man can write his life with any 
mi exactness and discrimination; and 
few people who have lived with a man know 
what to remark about him. The chaplain 
of a late Bishop, whom 1 was to assist in 
writing sone memoirs of his Lordship,could 
tell me scarcely any thing.’ 
T said, Mr. Robert Dudsley’a life should 
be written, as he had been so much connect+ 
ed with the wits of his time, and by his 
literary merit hod raised himself from the 
station of a Mr. Warton raid, he 
had published a little volume under the title 
of “ The Muse in Livery.” Jouysow: “I 
doubt whether Dodsley’s brother would 
thank a man who should write his life; yet 
himself was not unwilling that his 

riginal low condition should be recollected. 
Lord Lyttelton's “ Dialogues of the 
Dead” came out, one of which is between 
‘Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dartineuf, 
= thas been mentioned to me by en accurate 
feat," that Dr, Soboaom cout! hever beve vast the 
PRISE cimost nodking, at not being Kuglh; and there- 
at anorfeer in Its Place: At the same time, 
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a modem epicure, Dodsley said to me, +I 
knew Dartineut veell, for Iwas once” his 


foot 

Biography led us to speak of Dr. John 
Campbell, who bad written a considerable 
part of the “ Biographia Britannica.” Jobn- 
gon, though he valued him highly, was of 
opinion that there was not so much in bis 

it work, “A Political Survey of Great 
ritain,” as the world had Ros gee ig 
expect ;* and had said tome that he! 
Campbell's disappcintment on account of 
the bad success of that work, had killed him. 
He this evening observed of it, “ That work 
was hia death." Mr. Warton, not adverting 
to bis meaning, answered, "1 believe so; 
from the great attention he bestowed on it.” 
Jounson: “Nay, Sir, he died of waat of 
attention, if he Wed ut all by that book.” 

‘We talked of a work much in v: at 
that time, written in a very melliluous 
atyle, but which, under pretext of another 
subject, contained much artful infidelity. 
T said it was not fair to attack us unex- 
Rectedly 5 he should have warned us of our, 

ger,“ before we entered his garden of 
flowery eloquence, by advertising, * Spring- 
3s and men-traps set here.” “The author 
been an Oxonian, and was remembered 
there for having “turned Papist.” I ob- 
served, that as he had changed several times 
—from the Church of England to the Church 
of ome,—ftom the Church of Rome to jn- 
ity,—I did not des; et of seeing 
Hie thotict prenchet dobneon (laugh: 
ing:) “It is said, that his range has been 
more extensive, and that he has once been 
Mahometan. However, now that be has 
published hie infidebty, he will probably 
persist in it." Boaweun: “1 am not quite 
sure of that, Sir.” 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having 
published his “ Christian Hero,” with the 
avowed purpose of obliging himself to lead 
& religious life; yet, that his conduct was 
by no means strictly suitable. Jouxsox : 
“Steele, I believe, practised the lighter 











‘Mr. Warton being engaged, could not 
cup with us ot our inn; we had therefore 
another evening by ourselves. I asked John- 
son, whether a man’s being forward to make 
himself inown to eminent people, and seeing 
aa much of life,and getting as much informa. 
tion as he could im every way, was not yet 
lessening himseli by his forwariness. Joax- 
sox: “No, Sir; 8 man always makes him- 
self greater as he increases bis knowledge.” 
T censured some ludicrous fantastic 

logues between two coach-horses and other 
such stuff, which Baretti bad lately publish 
ef, He joined with me,and atid + Nothing 
odd will do long. “Tristram Shandy’ 





Jt very ueful work, and of wonder. 
tof reiecch sud aboot or one man ia have executed” 
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not last” I expressed a desire to be ac- 
guainted with a lady who bad been much 
talked of, and univervally celebrated for ex- 
{taordintey addressand insinuation. Jonx- 
aon: “Never believe extraardin 
acters which you hear of people. nd 
upon it, Sir, they are exaggerated. You 
do not see one man shoot a great deal higher 
than another." I mentioned Mr. Burke. 
Jonxsov: “Yes; Burke is an extraor- 
‘His stream of mind is per- 
I.” Tt is very pleasing to me to 
record, that Juknson’s high estimation of 
the talents of this gentleman was uniform 
from their early acquaintance. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds informs me, that when Mr, Burke 
was first elected a member of Parliament, 
and Sir John Hawkins expressed « wonder 
at his attaining a seat, Johnsun said, “Now 
we who know Mr. Burke, know, that he will 
be one of the first men in the country." And 
once, when Johnson was ill, and unable to 
exert himself as much as usual without 
fatigue, Mr. Burke baving been mentioned, 
he said, «That fellow calls forth all my 
ers. Were I to see Burke now it would 
Il me” So much was he accustomed to 
consider conversation a¢ 2 contest, and such 
was his notion of Burke as an opponent. 
Next morning, Thursday, March 21, we 
set out in a post-chuise to pursue our ramble. 
Tt was adelightful day, und we rode through 
Blenheim park. When 1 looked at the mag. 
nificent bridge built by John Duke of Marl 
borough, over a smallrivulet, and recollect 
ed the Epigram made upon it— 
‘We The lofty arch bis high ambition shews, 
‘The stream, an emblem: of his bounty flows?” 


and saw that now, by the genius of Brown, 
a niugnificent body of water was collected: 
1 ig “They have drowned the Epigram.” 
1 observed to him, while in the midst of the 
noble scene sround us, “You and I, Sir, 
have, J think, seen together the extremes of 
what can be seen in Britain—the wild rough 
island of Mull, and Blenheim park.” 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel- 
house, where he expatiated on the felicity 
of nd in its taverns and inns, and 
triumphed over the French for not having, 
in any perfection, the tavern-life. “There 
is no private house (said he) in which people 
can enjoy themselves so well as in a capital 
tavern, Let there be ever so great plenty 
of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever 
80 much elegance, ever so much desire that 
every body should be easy ; in the nature 
of things it cannot be must awa 
be some degree of care and anxiety. The 
master of the house is anxious to entertain 
ins guests; the guests are anxious to be 

ble to him: and no man, but avery 
jent dog indeed, can as freely command 
what is in another man's house, as if it were 
his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is a 
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general freedom from anxiety. You are Joshua Reynolds's, had made all the ae- 
fure you are welcome: and the more noise sembled wits burst into « laugh, when, after 
you make, the more trouble you give, the much blank-verse pomp, the poet began a 
mare good things you call for,'the Welcomer new paragraph thus: 

you are. No sérvanta will attend you with © Now, mune, let's ting of rote” 

BE seri lc ret Tha and what ince ikale wa that 
see meen iy ee Ney aie leah eli 

i 4 ‘ > perceive w 

thereisnoth: ‘which hea yet been contrived originally wee, and had been altered rats, 24 








by man, by which so much happiness is pro- STiginally mice, 
aced ae bya good tavern or inn". He "Shia passage doesnot appear in the printed 
hen repeated, with great emotion, Shen- work ; fr, ‘nger, or tome of his friends, 
meee BOE ox ot it should seem, having become sensible that 
- fer is round | introducing even rats, in a ave poeni, 
MEY Ean fo thine wel es found might be able to banter. fe, however, 
"The warmest welcome at an inn"t could not bring himself to relinquish the 

still more tue 





‘My illustrious friend, U thought, did not ideas for they are thus, in re 
sufficiently admire Shenstone. I’ dicrous manner, periphrastically exhibited 
nious and elegant gentleman's opinion of i bis poem as it now stands: 

Johnson appears in one of his letters to Mr. ‘Nor with less waste the whisker’ vermin race, 
Greaves, dated Feb. 9, 1760. “I havelately 4 countless clan, despoil’é the lowland cans.” 

deen reading one or two volumes of the Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an 
Rambler; who, excepting against some few agreeable man; a man that would do any 
hardneswest in’ his manner, and the want good that wasin his power. His translation 
‘of mote examples to enliven, is one of the of Tibullus, he thought, was very well done ; 
‘ost nervous, most perspicucus, most con- but “ The Sugar.Cane, a Poem.” did not 
cise, most harmonious prose-writers I know. begged him ;§ for he exclaimed, “ What could 
‘A learned diction improves by time.” e make of a sugarcane? One nught as 

In the afternoon, as weweredrivenrapidly well write the ‘ Parsley-bed, a Poem ;' or 
along in the post-chaise, he said tome, “ Life ‘The Cabbagegarden, # Poem.'” Boswes.t.: 
thas not many things better than this.” You must then pickle your cabbage with 

‘We stopped at Stratford-upou-Avon, and the sai atticum.”  Jounsow: “ You know 
drank tea and coffee; and it pleased me to there is already ‘ The Hop-Garden, a Poem:* 
be with him upon the classic ground of and, I think, one could saya great deal 
Shakspeare’s native place. about cabbage. ‘The poem might begin with 

‘He spoke slightingly of “ Dyer's Fleece.” the advantages of civilized society over a 
—Thesubject, Sir,cannot bemade poetical, rude state, exemplified by the Scotch, wha 
How can aman write poetically of sergesand had no cabbages till Oliver Cromwell's sol- 
druggets! Yet you will hear many people diers introduced them ; and one might thus 
talk to Pio gravely of that excellent shew how arts are propagated by conquest, 
“Pax Puree: Having talked of Grain as they were by the oman arms.” He teem. 
ger < Sugar-Cane,”" T mentioned to bi ed to be much diverted with the fertility of 

ir. Langton's having told me that this his own fancy. 
poem, when read in manuscript at Sir I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was 





















¢ Sir John Hawkins has few Memora- Such is this little laughable jucldent, which has bee 
‘be found, ia oflen related. ‘Dr. the Bish 


tute of Sohnaons “There hy however, 1 


* 

4 ‘of Dromore, who 
1s ‘bulky tome, very excellent one upon this subject. was an intimate friend of Dr. Grainger, and bas 6 Dar- 
Sin contradiction to those, how havog & wife snd cular regard for his emory, has communicated toms 


domestic enjoyments to those which a the following explanation 
heard s,The passage fo goestion was originally not able to 
rersion for the author, having occcasion in 
‘his work to mention tie havoc made by rats 
iced the mubject in» kind of mock 


and 
nan 
nad 


‘him assert, thar @ favern 





‘ 
in buat site T 

Fide, bw nad ‘been petwadedy Contrary to his own 
coat 

betuer judgement, to ater f,.20 an to produce the tn: 
ied above-mentioned” 17 Protace the or 


‘bore ment 
‘shove was written by the Bishop w 
the Foot Hail toserur for and thotgh tha astount 


We to Tig tits night at the inn at a 
aypenat pitt = Healey, 


‘where Shemstone wrote these ot for and though the account 
4 “fie too often makes ust of the ebetrect for the given was true of st one perlod, yet, an Dr. Oi 
senereta" : Sherwards the passage in question, the remall 
—_———__—— in the text do not now apply to the printed 
2? xg them an they are found in she corrected ‘The Bishop gives this character of Dr. ry 
hie Works, publlahed after hie death. Im ‘* Haas not coly ammanof gesius and lmaraing, but bad 
Doduley's collection the ttaaixa rons thus: ‘exellent virtues; being one of the moat genesoue, 
ly, benevolent mea I ever kaew.” 


"Wate owe nt 
seein ee See” Be dae wine Ray Se et 
a oft he found me: F ‘ane: 
“Gla armen ween as ears Yo make w eyes! thing of Craingerarats” 


Aitat. C7.) 


writing the history of the wolf in Great. 
Britain. Jouwson : “The wolf, Sir! why 
the wolf? Why does be not write of the 
Bear, which we hud formerly? Nay, it is 
axid we had the beaver. Or why does he not 
write of the gray rat, the Hanover rat, as it 
is called, because it is said to have come into 
this country about the time that the family 
of Hanover came? I should like to see 
“The History of tho Gray Rat, by Thomas 
Percy, D.D. Chaplain ix Ordinary to His Ma- 
Jenty.” (laughing immoderately.) Bosweit: 
“Tam afraid a court chaplain could not de- 
cently write of the gray rat” Jounxson: 
“Sir, he need not give it the name of the 
Hanover rat.” ‘Thos could he indulge 
luxuriant sportive imagination, when talking 
ofa friend whom he loved and esteemed. 

He mentioned to me the singular history 
of an ingenious acquaintance.“ He had 
practised physic in various situations with no 
great emolument. A West India gentle- 
man, whom he delighted by his conversation, 
gave him a hond for a handsome annuity du- 
Ting his life, on the condition of his accom. 
panying him to the West Indies, and Livi 
with him there for two years. He - 
ingly embarked with the gentleman; but 
upon the vayage fell in Jove with « young 
woman who liappened to be one of’ the pas- 
sengers, and married the wench. T'rom the 
imprudence of his disposition he quarrelled 
with the gentleman, and declared he would 
have no connexion with him. So he for- 
feited the annuity. He settled as a physi- 
cian in one of the Leeward Islands. A man 
was vent out to him merely to compound his 
medicines. ‘This fellow set up as a rival to 
him in his practice of physi, and got ae much 
the hetter of him in the opinion of the people 
of the island, that he carried away all the 
business, upon which he returned to Eng- 
Jand, and soon after died.” 

On Friday, March 22, having set out early 
from Henley, where we had lain the pre- 
ceding night, we arrived at Birmingham 
about nine o'clock, and, after breakfast, went 
to calt on his old ‘schoolfellow Mr. Hector. 
‘A very stupid maid, who opened the door, 
told us, that “ her master was gone out ; he 
‘was gone to the country ; she could not tell 
when he would return.” "In short, she gave 
us a miserable reception; and Jolmson ob- 
served, “ She would have behaved no better 
‘to people who wanted him in the way of his 

festion.” He said to her, * My name is 
tell him I called.” Will you re. 
member the name?” She answered, with 
rustic simplicity, in the Warwickshire pro- 
nunciation, “I don’t understand you, Sir."— 
“ Blockhead, (said he,) I'll write.” ‘I never 


2 My worthy friend Mr. Langton, to whore J am under 
nnanertle Suigatigna in the owt of a 2 

Borg hes ore ie witha droll gation of 
oaetion, AD hones cr, after giving some thee, 
Lie ia hes presence, of the W trentmeat SHIGA be 
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heard the word Sleckhead applied to a woman 
before, though I do not see why it should 
not, when there is evident occasion for it." 
He, however, made another attempt to make 
her understand him, androared loud in herear, 
“ Johnson,” and then she catched the sound. 
‘We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the 
Pecule called Quakers, He too was not at 
but Mrs. Lioyd was, and received us 
courteously, and asked us to dinner. John- 
son said to me, * After the uncertainty of all 
humen things at Hector's, this invitation 
came very well.” We walked about the 
town, and he was pleased to see it increasing, 
I talked of legitimation by subsequent 
mari: which obtained in the Roman law, 
and still obtains in the law of Scotland. 
Jounson : “I think it a Lad thing ; because 
the chastity of women being of the utmost 
importance, as all property depends upon it, 
tiny wha EasWG4 Goll nes haverniy peat 
sibility of being restored to good character : 
vor should the children, by an illicit cor 
nexion, attain the full right of lawful chi 
dren, by the posterior consent of the offend- 
ing parties." "His opinion upon this subject 
deserves consideration. Upon his principle, 
there may, at times, he a hardship, and seem- 
ingly a strange one, upon individuals ; but 
the od of aociety is better secured. 
And, after all, it is unreasonable in an indi- 
vidual to repine that he has not the advan. 
tage of a state which is made different from 
his own, by the social institution under which 
he is born. A woman does not complain 
that her brother, who is younger than her, 
gets their common father's estate. Why 
should a natural son complain that's 

y brother, by the same parents law- 
fully begotten, gets it? The operation of 
law is similar in buth cases, Besides, an il- 
legitimate son, who has a younger legitimate 
brother'by the same father and mother, has 
no stronger claim to the father’s estate, than 
if that legitimate brother had only the same 
father, from whom alone the estate descend’. 
‘Mr. Lloyd joined us in the street ; and in 
alittle while we met Friend Hector, as Mr. 
‘Lloyd called him. It gave me pleasure to 
observe the joy which Johnson und he ex- 
Foon at seeing each other again. Mr. 
‘and T left them together, while he 
obligingly shewed me some of the manufac. 
tures of this very curious asserablage of ar 
tificers. We all metat dinner at Mr. Lloyd's, 
where we were entertained with great boa- 
lity. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had been mar- 
Tied the same year with their Majesties, and 
like them had been blessed with a pume- 
tous family of fine children, their numbers 
being exactly the same. Johnson said, 
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Marriage is the best state for man in gene. 
ral; and every man is a worse man, in 
Portion as he is unfit for the married state.” 
‘T have always loved the simplicity of man- 
nera and the spiritual-mindedness of the 
Quakers; and talking with Mr. Lk I 
observed, that the essential part of religion 
was piety, a devout intercourse with the Di- 
vinity ; and that many a man was a Quaker 
without knowing it. 
__ 4s Dr. Johnson had said to me in the mom- 
ing, while we walked together, that he liked 
individuals among the Quakers, but not the 
sect; when we were at Mr. Lloyd's, I kept 
clear of introducing any questions concerning 
the peculiarities of their faith. But I ha- 
ying ‘asked to look at Baskerville's edition of 
« Barclay's Apology,” Johnson laid hold of 
it; and the chapter on baptism happening to 
‘open, Johnson remarked, * He says there is 
neither precept nor practice for baptism, in 
the Scriptures ; that is false." Here he was 
the aggressor, by no means in a gentle man- 
ner; and the good Quakers had the advan- 
tage of him; for he had read negligently, 
and had not observed that Barclay speaks of 
infant baptism ; which they calmly made him 
perceive Mr. Lloyd, however, was in a 
t mistake ; for when insisting that the 
Tite of baptism by water was to cease, when 
the spiritual administration of Cnnist began, 
he maintained, that John the Baptist said, 
‘My baptism shall decrease, but his shall in- 
crease.” Whereas the words are, “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.”* 

One of them having objected to the “ob- 
servance of days, months, and years,” 
Sohnson answered, “ The Church not 
superstitiously observe days, merely as days, 
but as memorials of important facts. 5 
mas might be kept es well upon one day of 
the year as another; but there should be a 
stated day for commemorating the birth of our 
Saviour, because there is danger that what 
may be done on any day, will be m » 

‘Te said to me at another time, “ Sir, the 
holidays observed by our church are of great 
use inreligion.” ‘There can be no doubt of 
this, in a limited sense ; I mean if the num- 
ber of such consecrated portions of time be 
not too extensive. The excellent Mr. Nel- 
son's “ Festivals and Fasts,* which has, I 
understand, the greatest sale of any book ever 
printed in England, except the Bible, is 2 
most valuable help to devotion ; and, in ad- 
dition to it, I would recommend two sermons 
‘on the same subject, by Mr. Pott, Archdeacon 
of St, Alban's, equally distinguished for piety 
and elegance’ 1 am eorry to have it to say, 
that Scotland is the only Christian country, 
Catholic or Protestant, where the great 
events of our religion are not’ solemnly com- 
memorated by its ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, on days set apart for the purpose. 


* Jobo tb 98. 
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‘Mr. Hector was s0 good as to accompany 
me to see the great works of Mr. Bolton, at 
a place which he has called Soho, about two 
miles from Birmingham, which the very in. 
ferious proprietor shewed me himeelf to the 

advantage. I wished Johnson had been 
with us: for it was a scene which I should 
have been glad to contemplate by his light. 
‘The vastness and the contrivance of some of 
the machinery would have “ matched his 
mighty mind” I shall never for, Mr. 
Bolton's expression tome. “ I sell hiere, Sir, 
what all the world desires to have—Power.” 
He had about seven hundred people at work, 
T contemplated him as an iron chieftain, and 
he seemed to be a father to his tribe. One of 
them came to him, complaining grievously of 
his landlord for having distrained his guods. 
“ Your landlord isin the right, Smith, (said 
Bolton.) But I'll tell you what : find you a 
friend who will Jay down one half of” your 
rent, at wo lay sown foe other half; aad 

ou shall have your a 

og hal re Tour poe a ae 
ticulars of Dr. Johnson's early life, which, 
with others that he gave me at different 
times since, have contributed to the forma. 
tion of this work. 

Dr. Johnson said to me _in the morning, 











“ You will see, Sir, at Mr. Hector's, his 
sister, Mrs. Careless, a man’s widow. 
She was the first woman with whom I was 
inlove. It dropt out of my head impercep- 
tibly; but she and I shall always have a 


kindness for each other.” He laughed at 
the notion that a man can never be really in 
love but once, and considered it as a mere 
romantic fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Bolton's, Mr. 
Hector took me to his house, where we 
found Johnson sitting placidly at tea, with 





first love; who, though now advanced in 
years, was a poteel woman, very agreeable 
and well-bre 


Sohnson lamented to Mr. Heetor the state 
of one of their schoulfellows, Mr. Charles 
Congreve, a clergyman, which he thus de- 
scribed: “ He obtained, I believe, consider. 
able preferment in Ireland, but now lives 
“n London, quite as a valetudinarian, afraid 
to go into any house but hia uwn. He 
takes a short airing in his post-chaise every 
day. He hasan Siderly woman, whom he 
calls eousia, who Lives with bim, and jogs 
his elbow, when his glass bats stood too loog 
empty, and encourages him in drinking, in 
which he is very willi ig fo be encouraged 5 
not that he gets drunk, for he is avery pious 
man, but he is always muddy. He confes- 
ses to one bottle of port every day, and he 
posbly drinks more. He is quite unsocial ; 

is conversation is quite monosyllabical ; und 
‘when, at my last visit, I asked bim what a 
clock it was? that signal of my departure had. 
80 sing an effect on him, that he Ty 
uup' to lock at his watch, like greyhound 
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pounding of @ hare.” When Johnson took ! house. Johnsoa, however, would not quit 


leave of Mr. Hector, he said, * Don't grow 
like Congreve ; nor let me grow like him, 
‘when you are near me.” 

‘When he again talked of Mrs. Careless 
to-night, heseemed to have had his affection 
revived; for he said, “If T had married her, 
it might have been as happy for me." Bos. 
wELL: “Pray, Sir, do you hot suppose that 
there are fifty women in the world, with 
any one of whom a man may be as happy, 
as with any one woman in particular 
Jonxson: “Aye, Sir, fifty thousand. 
Boswext: “Then, Sir, you are not of opi- 
nion with some who imagine that certain 
men and certain women are made for each 
other; and that they cannot be happy if 
the; mules their count 5 ta JouNsox : 
«To be aure not, jeve marr 
would in general be as happy, and often 
more so, if they were all made by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a due consideration of the 
characters and circumstances, without the 
parties having eny choice in the matter.” 

T.wished to have staid at Birmingham to- 
night, to have talked more with Mr. Hec- 
tor; but my friend was impatient to reach 
his native city ; so we drove on that stage in 
the dark, and were Jong pensive and silent. 
‘When we came within the focus of the Lich- 
field Ismps, “ Now (said he) we are getting 
out of astate of death.” We put up at the 
‘Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, 
but a good old-fashioned one, which was 
kept by Mr. Wilkins, and was the very 
next house to that in which Jubnson was 
born and brought up, and which was still 
his own property.* We had a comfort- 
able supper, and, got into high spirits, I 
felt all my Toryism glow in this old capi- 
ta} of Staffordshire. I could have offered in- 
cense genio loci; and I indulged in liba- 
tions of that ale, which Boniface, in the 
“ Beaux Stratagem,” recommends with such 
an eloquent jollity. 

Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, his step-daughter. She was 
now an old maid, with much simplicity 





A 








of manner. She had never been in Lon- 
don. Her brother, a captain in the Navy, 
had left her » fortune of ten thousand 


pounds; about a third of which she had laid 
out in building a stately house, and making 
a handsome garden, in an elevated situa- 
tion in Lichfield. Johnson, when here by 
himweif, used to live at her house. She re- 
verenced hiru, and he had a parental tender- 
nose for her. 

We then visited Mr. Peter Garrick, who 
had that morning received s letter from 
his brother David, announcing our coming 
to Lichfield. He was en, to dinner, 
Dut mked us to tes, and to sleep at his 


* Jwent through the house where my Mustrious friend 
waa born, with a reverence with which i doubtlexs wil 
Tong be visited. An engraved view of it, with she ad- 


his old 
Crowns. ‘ily likeness of the Gar. 
ricks was very striking; and Johnson thought 
that David's vivacity was not so peculiar to 
himself as was supposed.“ Sir, (said he,) I 
don't know but if Peter had cultivated ali 
the arts of gaiety as much a3 David has done, 
he might have been as brisk and lively. 
upon it, Sir, vivacity ismuch an art, 
depends greatly on habit.” I believe 
there iB good deal of truth in this, notwith- 
ling a ludicrous story told me by a lady 
abroad, of a heavy German baron, who had 
lived much with the young English at Ge- 
neva, and was ambitious to be as lively as 
they ; with which view, he, with assiduous 
exertion, was jumping over the tables and 
chairs in his lodging ; and when the people 
of the house ran in and asked, with surprise, 
what was the matter ? he answered, Sh’ ap- 
prens Petre ff." 

‘We dined at our inn, and had with us a 
Mr. Jackson, one of Johnson's schoolfellows, 
whom he treated with much kindness, though 
he seemed to be a low man, dull and un- 

t. He had a coarse gray cvat, black 

t, greasy leather breeches, ant yel 

low uncurled wig ; and his countenance'had 

the ruddiness which betokens one who is in 

no haste to “leave his can.” He drank only 

ale. He had tried to bea cutler at Birming. 
ham, but had not succeeded: and now 


uaintance Wilkins, of the Three 
‘he 



























lived poorly at home, and bad some scheme 
of dressing leather in a better manner than 
common : to his indistinct account of which, 





Dr. Johnson listened with patient attention, 
that he might assist him with his advice. 
Here was an instance of genuine humanity 
and real kindness in this great man, who 
has been most unjustly repreented as alto- 
gether harsh and destitute of tendern A 
such instances might have been 
recorded in the course of his long life ; 
‘though that his temper was warm and hasty, 
and his manner often rough, cannot bedenied. 
I saw here, for the first time, oataale ; and 
oat-cakes, nothard as in Scotland, but soft like 
a Yorkshire cake, were served at breakfist. 
It was pleasant to me to find that “oats,” 
the ‘food of horses," were so much used as 
the food of the people in Dr. Johnaen’s own 
town. He expatiated in praise of Lichfield 
and its inhabitants, who, he said, were “the 
most sober decent people in England, the 
genteelest in proportion to their weslth, 
and spoke the t English.” I doubted 
as to the last article of this eulogy: for 
they had several provinctal sounds ; as, there 
pronounced like fear, instead of like fair ; 
‘once, pronounced woonse, instead of wunse or 
‘vonse.- Johnson himself never got entirel; 
free of those provincial accents. Garrici 


‘pegeeyuaingy in “The Gentemen'y Magarin” for 
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sometimes used to take him off, squeezi 

2 lemon into a punch-tow!, with Timeout 

gesticulations, looking round the company, 

Hh calling out n Who's for fama ‘s 
ve le business ay to be goi: 

forward in Lichfield. I found, however two 






strange manufactures for so inland a piace, 
sail-cloth and streamers for shi, and J 
observed them making some eaddle-cloths, 
and dressing sheep-skins: but the 


whole the busy hand of industry seemed to 

he quite slackened- «Surely, Sir, (sid 2.) 
idle set of people.” “Sir, (sai 

') we are a city of phitosophers, we 

our heads, and make the boobies 





work wit 
of Birmingham work for us with their 
hands.” 

here was at this time a company of 
players performing at Lichtield. ‘The 
Rage, Mz, Stanton, sent his compliments, 


ant begged leave to wait on Dr. Johnson, 

Johnson received him very courteously, and 

he drank a glass of wine with us. He was 

a plain, decent, well-behaved man, and ex- 
wessed his gratitude to Dr. Johnson for 
aving once got him pei 

‘Taylor, at Ashbourne, to pla 
moderate terms. Garrick's 

Jounson : * Garrick's conver- 
and grotesque. "It sa dish of 
t all good things. There is no 
solid meat in it ; there is a want of sentiment 
in it. Not but that he has sentiment some- 
times, and sentiment too very powerful and 
very jing: but it has not its full propor- 
tion in his conversation.” 

When we were by ourselves he told me, 
“ Forty years ago, Sir, I was in love with an 
actress here, Mrs. Emmet, who acted Flora, 
in * Hob in the Well’” What merit this 
lady had as an actress, or what was her 
figure, or her manner, I have not been in- 
formed ; but, ifwemay believe Mr. Garrick, 
his old master’s taste in theatrical merit was 
by no means refined ; he was not an elegans 
formarum dor, Garrick used to tell, 
that Johnson said of an actor, who played 
Sir Harry Wildair at Lichfield, « There is 
a courtly vivacity about the fellow ;” when, 
in fact, according to Garrick's account, “he 
was the most vulgar ruffian that ever went 
upon boards.” 

"We had promised Mr. Stanton to be at 
his theatre om Monday. Dr. Johneon won Joes 
larly me to write a Pro r 
the ovsan = “A Prologue, by James Bos- 
well, Eaq. from the Hebrides.” I was 





2 








really inclined to take the hint. Methought, 
“ Prologue, spoken before Dr. Samuel Ji 
son, at Lichfield, 1776;” would have 


sounded as well as, « Prologue, spoken be- 


fore the Duke of York, at Oxford,” in 
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Charles the Seeond’s time. Much might 
have been said of wa Lichfield haa done 
Shakspeare, uci ig johnson ant 
Garrick. But I found he wes averse to it. 
‘We went and viewed the museum of Mr. 
is Green, apothecary here, who told 
me he was proud of being a relation of Dr. 
Johnson's. “It was, truly, a wonderfitl col- 
lection, both of antiquities and natural cu- 
riosities, and ingenious works of art. He 
had all the articles accurately arranged, with 
their names upon labels, printed at his own 
little press ; and on the stairease leading to 
it was a board, with the names of contribu- 
tors marked in gold letters. A printed cata- 
logue of the collection was to be had at a 
Vookseller’s. Johnsun expressed his admi- 
ration of the activity and diligence and 
fortune of Mr. Green, in getting to, 
in his situation, so a variety of 
and Mr. Green told me that Johnson once 
said to him, “Sir, I should as soon have 
thought of building a man of war, as of col- 
lecting such a miuseum.” Mr, Green's 
obliging alactity in shewing it was ver; 
leasing. His engraved portrait, with whic! 
has favoured me, lins a motto truly charac 
teristical of his disposition, “ Nemo sibi vival. 
A pie. being mentioned who hid 
lost his practice, because his whimsically 
changing his religion had made people dis- 
trustful of him, ¥ maintained that this w 
unreasonable, as religion is unconnected 
with medica} skill. Jonwsow: “Sir, it is 
not unreasonable; for when people see a 
man absurd in what they understand, they 
may conclude the same of him in what they 
do not understand. If a physician were to 
take to eating of horseftesh, nobody would 
employ him; though one may eat horse- 
flesh, and be a very skilful physician. I 
man were educated in an absurd religion, 
his continuing to profess it would not burt 
him, though his changing to it would.*+ 
‘We drank tea and cotfve at Mr. Peter 
Garrick’s, where was Mrs. Aston, one of 
the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, wile 
of Johnson's first friend, and sister also 
the lady of whom Johnson used to speak, 
with the warmest admiration, by the name 
of Molly Aston, who was ailerwards mar. 
ried to Captain Brodie of the navy. 

On Sunday, March 24, we breakfasted 
with Mrs Cobb, a widow lady, who lived 
an eal juesteres lace close 
the town called the Friary, ft having been 
formerly a religious house. She and her 
niece, Miss Ailey, were great admirers of 
Dr. Johnson ; and he behaved to them with 
a kindness and easy pleasantry, such as we 
see between old and intimate acquaintance. 
He accompanied Mrs Cobb to Bt. Mary's 


her, 
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church, and I went to the cathedral, where 
I was very much delighted with the music, 
finding it to be peculiarly solemn, and ac- 
cordant with the words of the service. 

‘We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, who 
was in a very lively humour, and verified 
Johnson's saying, that if he had cultivated 
gaiety as much as his brother David, be 
ihight have equally excelled in it. He was 
to-day quite a London narrator, telling us 
a variety of anecdotes with that earnestness 
and attempt at mimicry which we usually 
find in the wits of the metropolis. Dr. John- 
von went with me to the cathedral in the 
afternoon. It was grand and pleasing to con. 
template this illustrious writer, now full of 
fame, worshipping in “the solemn temple” 
of his native city. 

Lreturned to'tea and coffee at Mr. Peter 
Garrick's, and then found Dr. Johnson at 
the Reverend Mr. Seward’s, Canon Residen- 
tiary, who inhabited the ‘Bishop's palace, 
in which Mr. Walmsley lived, and wi 
had been the scene of many happy hours in 
Johnson's early lite. Mr. Seward had, with 
ecclesiastical "heopiteliy and politeness, 
asked me in the morning, merely as a stran- 
ger, todine with him; and in the afternoon, 
when I was introduced to him, he asked Dr. 
Jvubnson and me to spend the evening and 
sup with him. He was a genteel well-bred 
dignified clergyman, had travelled with 
Lord Charles Pitzroy, uncle of the present 
Duke of Grafton, who died when al 
and he had lived much in the great world. 
‘He was an ingenious and literary man, had 
published an edition of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, and written verses in Dadsley's col- 
lection. His lady was the daughter of Mr. 
Hunter, Johnson's first schoolmaster. And 
now, fur the first time, I had the pleasure 
of seeing his celebrated daughter, Mise 
Anna Seward, to whom I have since been 
indebted for many civilities, as well as some 
obliging communications concerning Jobn- 
son. > 

‘Mr. Seward mentioned to us the observa 
tions which he had made upon the strata of 
earth in voleanos, from which it appeared, 
that they were so very different in depth at 
different periods, that no calculation what- 
ever could he made as to the time required 
for their formation. This fully refuted an 
anti-mosaical remark introduced into 
tain Brydone’s entertaining tour, I hope 
heedleadly, from a-kind of Yauity which “is 
too cominon in those who have not suffici- 
ently studied the most important of all sub- 
jectée Dr. Johnson, indeed, had said be- 
‘fore, independent of this observation, + Shall 
all the accumulated evidence of the hi 
of the world, —shall the authority of what 
is unquestionably the most ancient writi 
be overturned by an uncertain remark 
‘as this?” a 
- On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted 
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‘at Mrs. Lucy Porter's. Johnson had sent 
an express to Dr. Taylor's, acquainting him 
of cur being at Lichfield, and Taylor had 
an answer that his is 
should come for us this day. While we sat 
at breakfast, Dr, Johnson received a letter 
dy the post, which seemed to agitate him 
very much.” When he had read it, be ex- 
claimed, “One of the most dreadful things 
that has happenedin my time.” The phrase 
my time, like the word age, is usually under- 
stood to refer to an event of 2 public or 
neral neture. I imagined something fi 
an assassination of the King—like a gun- 
powder plot carried into execution—or tike 
another fire of London. When asked, “* What 
is it, Sir?” he answered, “ Mr. Thrale hay 
lost his only sont” This was, no doubt, a 
very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thrale, 
which their friends would consider accord- 
igly ; but from the manner in which the 
intelligence of it was communicated by 
Johnson, it appeared for the moment to be 
comparatively small 1, however, soon 
felt a sincere concern, and was curious to 
observe, how Dr. Johnson would be affected. 
He said, “ Thisis a total extinction to their 
family, as much as if they were sold into 








captivity.” Upon my mentioning that Mr 
le ‘had daughters, who might inherit 
his wealth 5" Daughters, (eal Johnson, 


warmly,) he'll no more value his daughters 
han—"" Twas going to speak,—“ Sir, 
(said he,) don’t you know how you yourself’ 
think ? "Sir, he wishes to propagate bis 
name.” In short, I saw male succession 
strong in his mind, even where there was 
nonanie, no family of any long standing. 1 
said, it was lucky he waa not present when 
this misfortune happened. | Jonwsox : “It 
is lucky for me. People in distress never 
think that you feel enough.” Boswent : 
“and, Sir, they willhave the hope of seeing 
you, which will be a relief inthe mean times 
and when you get to them, the pain will be 
so far abated, that they will be cupable of 
being consoled by you, which, in the first 
violence of it, I believe, would not be the 
case.” Jonxson : “ No, Sir; violent pain 
of mina, like violent pain of body, must be 
severely felt.” Boswett: “I own, Sir, I 
have not so much feeling for the distrear of 
others, as some people have, or pretend to 
have; but I know this, that I would do all 
in my power to relieve them.” Jonyeox : 
“ Sir, it is affectation to end to feel the 
distress of others, as much as they do them. 
selves, It is equally so, ox if one should 
d to feel as much pain while a friend's 
is cutting off, as he does. No, Sir: you 
have expressed the rational and just nature 
of sympathy. I would have gone to the 
extremity of the earth to have preserved 
this boy.” 
‘He was soon quitecalm. ‘The letter was 
from Mr. Thrale's clerk, and concluded, “ I 











need not say how much they wish ty see 
you in London.” He said, “We shall 
hasten back from Taylor's.” 

‘Mrs Lucy Porter and some other ladies 
of the place talked a great deal of him when 
he was out of the room, not only with vene- 
ration but affection. It pleased me to find 
that he was so much beloved in his native 
city. 

‘Mrs. Aston, wham L had seen the preced- 
ang night, and her sister, Mrs. Gastrel, a 
veidow lady, had each « house and garden, 
and pleasure-ground, prettily situated upon 
Stowhill, a gentle eminence, adjoining to 
Lichfield. Jobnsou walked away to dinner 
there, leaving me by myself without any 








apology ; I wondered at this want of that 
facility of manners, from which a man has 
‘no difficulty in carrying a friend to a house 





where he is intimate ; 1 felt it very unplea- 
sant to be thus left im solitude in a country 
town, where I was an entire stranger, and 
began to think myself unkindly deserted : 
but I was soon relieved, and convinced that 
my friend, instead of being deficient in de- 
licacy, had conducted the matter with per- 
fect propriety, for { received the followii 
note in his hand.writing : “ Mra. Gastrel, 
at the lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr. 
Boswell’s company to dinner at two.” I 
ted of the invitation, and had here 
another proof how amiable his character 
was in the opinion of those who knew him 
best. 1 was not informed, till afterwards, 
that Mrs. Gastrel’s husband was the clergy- 
man, who, while he lived at Stratford-upon- 
‘Avan, where he was proprietor of Shaks- 
e's garden, with Gothic barbarity cut 
lown his mulberry-tree,* and, as Dr. John- 
son told me, did it to vex his neighbours. 
His indy, I have reason to believe, on the 
same authority, participated in the guilt of 
what the enthusiasts of our immortal bard 
deem almost a species of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote 2 letter 
to Mrs, Thrale, on the death of ber son. I 
said it would be very distressing to Thrale, 
but she would soon forget it, as she had so 
many things to think of Jonnsow : “ No, 
Sir, Thrale will forget it first. She has 
‘many things thet she moy think of. He bas 
moany things that he must think of.” ‘This 
was a very just remark upon the different 
effects of those light pursuits which occupy 
a vacant and easy mind, and those serious 
engagements which arrest attention, and 
keep us from brooding over grief. 

je observed of Lord Bute, “it was said 

of Augustus, that it would have been better 

for Rome, that he had never been born, or 

had never died. So it would have been 

better for this nation if Lord Bute had never 
‘been minister, or had never resigned.” 

In the evening we went to the Town- 
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hall, which was converted into s tempor 
theatre, and saw * Theodosius,” wit 
“ The Stratford Jubilee." I was happy to 
see Dr, Johnson sitting in a conspicuous 
of the pit, and receiving affectionate 
from all bis acquaintance. Wewere 
quite gay and merry. I afterwards men- 
Goned to him that I'condemned myself for 
being so, when poor Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
were in such distress. Jounson: “ You 
are wrong, Sir; twenty years hence, Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Thrale will not’ suffer much pai 
from the death of their son. Now, Sir, you 
are to consider, that distance of place, ox 
well as distance of time, operates upon the 
human feelings. I would not have you be 
gay in the presence of the distressed, because 
it would shock them ; but you may be ga 
at adistance. Pain for the loss of'a friend, 
or ofa relation whom we love, is uccasivned 
by the went which we feel. In time, the 
vacuity is filled with something clse ; or 
sometitnes the vacuity closes up of itself” 

‘Mr. Seward and ‘Mr. Pearson, another 
clergyman here, supped with us at our inn, 
and after they left. us, we sat up late as we 
used to do in London. 

Here I shall record some fragments of my 
friend's conversation during this jaunt. 

“ Marriage, Sir, is much more necess# 
toa man than toa woman : for he is mucl 
less able to supply himself with domestic 
comforts. Yuu will recollect my saying to 
some ladies the other day, that 1 hed often 
wondered why young women should marry, 
as they have 80 much more freedom, and 50 
much more attention paid to them while 
unmarried, than when married. I indeed 
did not mention the strong reason fur their 
marrying—the meclanical reason.” Vos. 
WELL: © Why, that és a strong one. But 
does not imagination make it much more 
important than it is in reality ? Is it not, to” 

















acertain degree, a delusion in us as well as 
in women?” Jonson: “ Why, yes, Sir; 
Dutit is a delusion that is always beginning 





again.” Boswzt1 : “1 don’t know but there 
ia upon the whole more misery than happi- 
ness produced by that passion.” Jouwson : 
Tut think’so, Sif.” 

“Never speak of s man in bis own pre- 
sence. It is always indelicate, and may be 
offensive.” 

Questioning is not the mode of conver- 
sation among gentlemen. It is assuming a 
superiority, and it is particularly wrong to 
question a man concerning himself. There 
may be of his former life which he 
may not wish to be made known to otber 
feces, ok oven Beouant ‘to his own recol- 


“« Aman should be careful never to tell 
tales of himself to his own eerie, 
People may be amused and laugh at the 








# Soe an aceurnte and antmated statement of Mr. Gas 
eae barbarity, by Mr. Malone, In a note on * Sons 
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time, but they will be remembered and 
brought out against him upon some subse- 
quent occasion.” 
“Much may be done if a man Buta his 
whole mind to a particular object. By do- 
ing so, Norton * has made himself the great 
lawyer that he is allowed to be.” 
mentioned an acquaintance of mine, @ 
sectary, who was a very religious man, who 
not only attended regularly on public wor- 
ship with those of his communion, but made 
a particular study of the Scriptures, and 
even wrote a commentary on some parts of 
them, yet was known to be very licentious 
tn indulging himself with women ; main- 
taining that men are to be saved by faith 
alone, and that the Christian religion had 
not prescribed any fixed rule for the inter- 
course between the sexes. Jouxso: 
“ Sir, there is no trusting to that crazy 
piety.” 
I observed that it was strange how well 
Scotchmen were known to one another in 
their own country, though born in very dis. 
tant counties ; for we do not find that the 
gentlemen of neighbouring cvunties in Eng- 
and are mutually known to each other. 
Johnson, with his usual acuteness, at once 
saw and explained the reason of this; “ Why, 
Sir, you have Edinburgh, where the gentle. 
men from all your counties meet, and which 
is not so large but they are all known. 
‘There is no such common place of collection 
in England,except London, where, from its 
great size and diffusion, many of those who 
reside in contiguous counties of England, 
may ong remain unknown to each other.” 
mn ‘Tuesday, March 26, there came for 

us an equipage properly suited to a wealth 
well-beneficed clergyman: Dr. ‘Taylor's 
lurge, roomy post-chaise, drawn by four 
stout pluinp horses, and drivea by two 
steady jolly postillions, which conveyed 
ta Ashbourne; where I found my friend's 
schaolfellow jiving upon an establishment 
perfectly corresponding with his substantial 
creditable equipage; his house, garden, 
pleasure.grounds, table, in short everything 
good, and no scantiness appearing, ‘Every 
man should form such a plan of living as be 
can execute completely. Let him not draw 
an outline wider than he can fill up. I have 
seen many skeletons of show an mag 
cence which excite at once ridicule ity. 
Dr. Faylor had a good estate of his own, 
and good preferment in the church, being a 
prebendary of Westminster, and rector of 
josworth: He wasa diligent justice of the 
eace, and presided aver the town of Ash- 
journe, to the inhabitants of which I was 
told he waa very liberal ; and as of 
this it was mentioned to me, he had, the 
preceding winter, distributed two hundred 
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pounds among such of them as stood in need 
of his assistance. He had consequently a 
coutiderable political interest in the county 
of , which he employed to support the 
Devonshire family ; for, though the school 
fellow and friend of Johnson, he was a Whig. 
I could not perceive in his character mu 
congeniality of any sort with that of John- 
son, who, however, said to me, “ Sir, he 
hasa very strong understanding.” His size, 
and figure, and countenance and manner, 
were that of a hearty English ‘squire, with 
the parson super.induced: and J took par- 
ticular notice of his upper-servant, Mr. Pe- 
ters, a decent grave man, in purple clothes, 
and’a large white wig, like the butler or 
major dono of a bishop. 

‘Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with 

cordiality ; and Johnson soan gave 

im the same sad account of their school- 
fellow, Congreve, that he had given to Mr. 
Hector; adding a remark of such moment, 
to the rational conduct of a man in the de- 
cline of life, that deserves to be imprinted 
upon every mind: “There is nothin, 
against which an old man should be so mur 
upon his guard as putting himself to nu: 
Innumerable have been the spalaneholy bt 
stances of men once distinguished for 
ness, resolution, and spirit, who in their lat 
ter days have been governed like children, 
by interested female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who 
was known to him and Dr. Jobnson, and 
said, + T fight many battles for him, es many 
people in the country dislike him.” Jou. 
sox: “ But you should consider, Sir, that 
by every one of your victories he is. loser 4 
for, every man of whom you get the better 
will be very angry, and resolve not to em- 
ploy him : ‘whereas if people get the better 
of you in argument about bim, they It think 
* We'll send for Dr. ***** nevertheless." 
‘This was an observation deep and sure in 
human nature. 

‘Next dey we talked of a book in which 
an eminent judge was arraigned before the 
bar of the public, as having pronounced an 
unjust decision in a great cause. Dr. John- 
son maintained that this publication would 
not give any uneasiness to the judge. “ For, 
(said he,) either he acted honestly, or he 
meant to do injustice. If he acted honestly, 
his own consciousness will protect him ; if 
he meant to do injustice, he will be glad to 
see the man who attacks him, so much 
vexed.” 

‘Next day, as Dr. Johnson had acquainted 
Dr. Taylor of the reason for his returni 

ily to London, it was resolved that we 
Id set out after dinner. A few of Dr. 
‘Taylor's neighbours were his guests that 


aay. 

‘Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of 
one who bad attained to the state of the 
Philosophical wise man, that is, to have no 
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want of any thing. “ Then, Sir, (said I, 
the savage 1s a wise man.” “ Sir (said he, 
Ido not mean simply being without,—but 
unt having a want.” I maintained, against 
this propdsition, that it was better to have 
fine clothes, for instance, than not tu feel the 
want of them. Jonwso: “ No, Sir; fine 
clothes are good only as they supply the 
want of other means of procuring respect. 
‘Was Charles the Twelfth, think you, less 
respected for his coarse blue coat and black 
stock? And you find the King of Prussia 
dresses plain, because the dignity of his cha- 
racter is sufficient.” I here brought myself 
into a scrape, for I heedlessly said, * Would 
not you, Sir, be the better fur velvet embroi- 
dery ?"” Jonxsox : “ Sir, you put an end 
toall argument when you intruduce your 
opponent himself. Haye you no better 
manners? ‘There is your want.” 1 apolo- 
gised by saying, { had mentioned him as an 
Instance of one who wanted as little as any 
man inthe world, and yet, perhaps, might 
Feceive some additional lustre from dress. 
‘Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we 
topped to change horses at Derby, and 
availed ourselves of a moment to enjoy the 
conversation of my countryman, Dr. Butter, 
then physician there. He was in great in- 
dignation because Lord Mountstuart’s bill 
for a Scotch militia had been lost. Dr. Jobn- 
son was as violent ageinst it. “I om glad 
(said he) that parliament has had the spirit 
to throw it out. You wanted to take advan- 
tageof the timidity of our scoundrels” (mean- 
ing, suppose, the ministry.) It may be ob- 
served, that he used the epithet scoundrel, 
very commonly, not guite in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, but as a 
strong terin of disapprobation ; as when he 
abruptly answered Mrs. Thrale, who had 
asked him how he did, “ Ready to become a 
scoundrel, Madam ; with e litfle more spoil- 
ing, you will, I think, make me a complete 
rascal s"* he meant ‘easy to become 2 ca- 
Pricious and self-indulgent valetudinerian ; a 
character for which I have heard him express 
t disgust. 

Jobnson had with him, upon this jaunt, 
“ Tl Palmerine d'Inghilterra,” & romance 
praised by Cervantes; but did not like it 
much. He said, he read it for the language, 
by way of preparation for his Italian expedi- 
tion. We lay this night at Loughborough. 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our 
journey. | mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan 
complained of the ingratitude uf Mr. Wed- 
mnuch obliged eae a who had been 
much obliged to him when they were 
Scotchmen entering upon pes ‘Expland 
Jonxsox ; + Why, Sir, a man is ver) booed 
complain of the ingratitude of those rho ve 
risen far above him. A man when he 
into a higher sphere, into other habits: 
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cannot keep up all his former connexions. 
‘Then, Sir, those who knew him former!) 
upon ‘a level with themselves, may thinl 
that they ought still to be treated as on a 
level, which cannot he; and an acquaintance 
in a former situation may bring out things 
which it would be very disagreeable to hav 
inentioned before higher company, th ng 
perhaps. every body knows of them.” He 
placed this subject in a new light to me, and 
showed, that a man, who has risen in the 
world, must not be condemned too harshly, 
for being distant to former acquaintance, 
even thotigh he may have been much obliged 
to them, “It is, no doubt, to be wished, that 
a proper degree of attention should be shewn 
by great men to their early friends. But if 
either from obtuse insensibility to difference 
of situation, or presumptuous forwardness, 
which will not submit even to an exterior 
observance of it, the dignity of high place 
cannot be preserved, when they are admit- 
ted into the company of those Tuised above 
the state in which they once were, encroach 
ment must be repelled, and the kinder feel. 
ings sacrificed. ‘To one of the very fortu- 
nate persons whom 1 have mentioned, name- 
iy, Mr. Wedderburne, now Lord Luugh. 
Dorougi:, I must do the justice to relate, that 
1 bave been assured by another early ac- 
quaintance of bis, old Mr. Macklin, who as. 
sisted in improving his pronunciation, that 
he found him very grateful. Macklin, I 
suppose, had not pressed upon his alleviation 
with so much eagerness, as the gentleman 
who complained of him.’ Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark as to the jealousy entertained of our 
friends who rise far above us, is certainly 
very just. By this was withered the early 
friendship between Charles ‘Townshend and 
Akenside and many similar instances might 

a 

He said, It is commonly a weak man, 
who marries for love.” We then talked of 
marrying women of fortune ; and I mention- 
ed acommon remark, that ‘a man may be, 
upon the whole, richer by marrying 
man with a very small portion, because a 
woman of fortune will be proportionally ex 
pensive ; whereas a woman who brings none 
will be very moderate in expenses. JoHN- 
son : Depend upon it, Sir, this is not true. 
‘A woman of fortune being used to the hand. 
King of money, spends it judiciously : but a 
woman who gets the command of money for 
the first time upon her marriage, has such a 
gust in spending it, that she throws it away 
with great profusion. 7 

‘He praised the ladies of the present age, 
insisting that they were more fiithful to 
their busbands, and more virtuous in every 

‘than in former times, because their 


























unt dings were better cultivated. It 
was an undoubted proof of his good sense and 
disposition, that he waa never queru~ 


fous, never prone to inveigh against the pre- 
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sent times, as is so common when superficial 
minds are on the fret. On the contrary, he 
was willing to speak favourably of his own 
1 ait, Ssdood, wiaintatned ite mipeciority 
in every respect, except in its reverence for 
government ; the relaxation of which heim. 
puted, as its grand cause, to the shock which 
our monarchy received at the Revolution, 
though necessary ; and secondly, to the timid 
concessions made to faction by successive ad. 
mmnistrations in the reiga of his present Ma. 
esty. Lam happy to think that he lived tose 
the crown at last recover its just influence. 
At Leicester, we read in the newspa; 
that Dr. James was dead. I thought that 
the death of an old schoolfellow, and ane with 
whom he had lived a good deal in London, 
woull have affected my fellow-traveller 
much: but he only said, “Ah ! poor Jamy.” 
Afterwards, however, when we were in the 
chuise, he said, with more tenderness, “ Since 
Lset out on this jaunt, I have lost an old 
friend and 2 young one;—~Dr. James and 
pow Harry," (meaning Mr. 'Vhrale’s son.) 
Having lain at St. Aiban's, on ‘Thursday, 
March 28, we breaktasted the next morning 
at Barnet. 1 expressed to him a weakness 
of mind which I could not help; an uneasy 
apprehension that my wife and children, who 
were at a great distance frou mo, might, 
Beshaps, be il. Sir, (said he,) consider 
olish you would thik it in them to be ap- 
prehensive that you are iil’” ‘This sudden 
turn relieved me for the moment; but I af- 
terwards perceived to be an ingenious ful- 
lacy.* I might, to be sure, be satisfied that 
they had no reason to be apprehensive about 
me, because I knew that I myself was well: 
but we might have mutual anxiety, without 
the charge of fully ; because each waa,in some 
degree, Uncertain as to the condition of the 
other, dthe k ft 
Tenjoyed the luxury of our approach to 
London, that metropolis which we both loved 
0 much, for the high and varied intellectual 
leasure which it furnishes. I experienced 
immediate happiness while whirled along with 
such a companion, and said to him,“ Sir, 
you observed oneday at General Oglethorpe's 
that a man je never happy for the present 
but when be isdrunk. Will you not add,— 
or when driving rapidly in a post-chaise 2” 
Jounsow : * No, Sir, you are rae 
pidly from something, or fo something. 
‘Valking of melancholy, he said, * Some 
men, and ‘very thinking’men too, hare not 
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those vexing thoughts+ Sir Joshua Ney. 
nolds is the same all the. year round. Bem 
clerk, except when ill and in pain, is 
sane. But I believe most men have them 
in the degree in which they are capable of 
having them. If I were in the country, and 
were distressed by that malady, I would 
force myself to take a book ; andevery time 
I did it, I shouid find it the easier. Melan- 
choly, indeed, should be diverted by every 
means but drinking.” 

We stapped at Aessicurs Dillys, bouksel- 
lers in the Poultry ; from whence he burried 
away, in a hackney coach, to Mr. ‘'hrale's 
in the Borough, [called at his housein the 
evening, having promised to acquaint Mra. 
Wiliams of his safe return; when, to my 
surprise, I found him sitting with her at tea, 
and, a3 T thought, not ina very good hu- 
maour: for, it seems, when he had got to Mr. 
‘Thrale’s, ic found the coach was at the door 
waiting to carry Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and 
Signor Baretti, their Italian master, to Bath. 
‘This was not shewing the attention which 
might have becn cote to the “ Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend ;" the Inl/ae who 
hind hastened from the country to console a 
distressed mother, who be understood was 
yery anxious for his retarn. They had, T 
found, without ceremony, proceeded on their 
intended journey. I was glad to understand 
from him that it was still resolved that his 
tour to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
should take place, of which he had entertain- 
ed some doubt, on account of the loss which 
they bad suffered; and his doubts aiter- 
wards ay red to be well founded. He ob- 
served, indeed, very justly, that “ their loss 
was an additional reason for their going 
abroad; and if it had not been fixed that he 
should have becn one of the patty, he would 
force them out, but he would’not advise 
then unless his advice was asked, ‘lest, 
they might suspect that he recommended 
what he wished on his own account." I 
was not pleased that his intimacy with Mi 
‘Thrale’s family, though it no doubt con 
buted much to his cumfort and enjoyment, 
was not without some degree of restraint : 
not, as has been grossly suggested, that it 
was required of him as a task to talk for the 
entertainment of them and their company ; 
but that he was not quite at his ease; which, 
however, might partly be owing to his own 
honest pride—that dignity of mind which is 
always jealous of appearing too compliant. 
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On Sunday, March 31, I called or bin, 
and shewed ‘him as a curiosity which I had 
discovered, his “ ‘Translation of Lobo’s Ac- 
count of Abyssinia,” which Sir John Pringle 
had fent me, it being then little known as one 
of his works. id, “* Take no notice of 
it,” or “ don’t talk of ‘He seemed to 
think it beneath him, though done at six- 
and-twenty. I said to him, “ Your style, 
Sir, is much improved since you translated 
this.” He anawered, with a sort of ¢rimn- 
phant smile, * Sir, I hope it is.” 

‘On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning 
T found him very busy putting his books in 
order, and as they were generally very old 
‘ones, clouds of dust were flying around him. 
He had on a pair of large gloves, such as 
hedgers use. “His present appearance put 
me in mind of my uncle Dr. Boswell's dee 
scription of him, * 4 robust genius, born to 
grapple with whole libraries.” 

1’ gave him an account of a conversation 
which bai passed between me and Captain 
Cook, the day before, at dinver at Sir John 
Pringle’s; and he was much pleased with 
the conscientious accuracy of that celebrated 

javigator, who set me right as to 
many of the exaggerated accounts given by 
Dr. Hawkesworth of his Voyages. I told 
him that while I was with the Captain, I 
catched the enthusiasm of curiosity and 
adventure, and felt a strong inclination to 
go with him on his next voyage. Jouxsox : 

Why, Sir, a man does feel ‘s0, tit] he cons 
siders how very little he can learn from such 
voyages.” Boswets.: “But one is carried 
away with the general grand and indistinct 
notion of, A Vor ace xouND THE Wort.” 
Jounsos: “Yes, Sir, but a man isto guard 
himself against taking a thing in general.” 
I said I was certain that a t part of 
what we are told by the travellers to the 
South Sea must be conjecture, because they 
hed not enough of the language of those 
countries to understand so much as they 
have related. Objects falling under the ob- 
servation of the senses might be clearly 
known ; but every thing intellectual, every 
thing abstract—-politics, morals, and religion 
must be darkly guessed. Dr. Johnson wa 
ofthe same opinion, He upon another oc- 
cation, when @ friend mentioned to him 
several extraordinary facts as communicated 
to him by the circumnavigators, slily ob- 
served, * Sir, I never before knew how much 
Iwas respected by these gentlemen; they 
told me none of these things.” 

‘He had been in company with Omai, a 
native of one of the South Sea Islands, after 
he had been some time in this country. He 
was struck with the elegance of his behavi- 
our, and aecounted for it thu: ir, he had 
passed his time, while in England, only in 
the best company ; so that aif that he had 
sequired of our manners was genteel. Asa 
proof of this, Sir, Lord Mulgrave and be 
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dined one day at Streatham; they sat with 
their backs to the light fronting me, eo that 
T could not sce distinctly : and there was so 
Bittle of the savage in Omai, that 1 was 
afraid to: to either, leat 1 should mis- 
take one for the other.” 

‘We agreed tu dine to-day at the Mitre. 
tavern, after the rising of the House of 
Lords, where a branch of the litigation con- 
cerning the Douglas Estate, in which 1 wae 
gne of the counsel, was to come on. I 
brought with me Mx. Murray, Solicitor 
General of Scotland, now one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session, with the title of Lord 
Henderland. { mentioned Mr. Solicitor’s 
relation, Lord Charles Hay, with whom I 
knew Dr. Johuson had been ainted. 
Jouxsox: * I wrote something for 
Charles; and I thought he had nothing to 
fear from a court-martial. I suffered a great 
loss when he died ; he was a mighty pleasing 
man in conversation, and a reading man. 
‘he character of a soldier is high. They 
who stand forth the foremost in danger, for 
the community, have the respect of man-~ 
kind. An officer is much more respected 
than any other man who bas as little mune} 
In a commercial country, money will alwa; 
purchase reper But ‘ro find an oflcer, 
who properly 8, » RO money, is 
every where well received and treated with 
attention. The character of'a soldier alwaye 
stands him instead.” Bosweur: “ Yet, 
Sir, J think that common soldiers are worse 
thought of than other men in the same rank 
of life; such as labourers." Jounson : 
“ Why, Sir, a common soldier is usually a 
very gross man, and any quality which pro- 
cures respect may be overwhelmed by gross- 
ness, A man of learning may be 50 vicious 
or so ridiculous that you cannot respect him. 
‘A common soldier, too, generally eats more 
than he can pay for. “But when a common 
soldier is civilin his quarters, his red coat 
procures him a degree of res ‘The pe- 
culiar respect paid to the military character 
in France was mentioned. Boswrnn: “I 
should think that where military men are so 
numerous, they would be less valued as not 
being rare.” Jouxsox: “ Nay, Sir, wher 
ever a particular character or profession is 
high in the estimation of a people, those who 
are of it will be valued above other men. 
‘We value an Englishman high in this coun- 
try, and yet Englishmen are not rare in it.”” 

‘Mr. Murray praised the ancient philoso- 

for the candour and good humour with 
which those of different sects disputed with 
each other. Jonxsox: “Sir, they dis- 
puted with good humour, because they were 
not in earnest as to religion. Had the an~ 
cients been serious in their belief, we should 
not have had their Gods exhibited in the 
manner we find them represented in the 
Poets. The peuple would not have suffered 
it. ‘They disputed with good humour upon 
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the fanciful theories, because they were not 
interested in the truth of them: when a 
man has nothing to lose, he may be in good 
humour with his opponent ‘Accordingly 
you seein Lucian, the Epicurean, who ar- 
ees only negatively, keeps his temper; the 

toic, who has something positive to pre- 
serve, grows angry. Being angry with ene 
who controvertsan opinion which you value, 
is a necessary consequence of the uneasiness 
which you feel. Every man, who attacks 
my belief, diminishes in some degree my 
con! in it, and therefore makes me 
uneasy; and Iam angry with him who 
makes me uneasy. Those only who believed 
in revelation have been angry at havin, 
their faith called in question ; because they 
only had something upon which they could 
rest as matter of fact.” Munray: “It 
seems to me that we are not angry at aman 
for controverting an opinion which we be- 
lieve and value; we rather pity him.” 
Jonxsow: “Why, Sir; to be sure, when 
you wish a man to have that belief which 
you think js of infinite advantage, you wish 
Well to him; but your primary considera 
tion is your own quiet. Ifa madman were 
to come into this room with a stick in his 
hand, no doubt we should pity the state of 
nis mind; but our primary consideration 
would be, to take eare of ourselves. We 
should knock him down first, and pity him 
afterwards. No, Sir; every man will dis- 

te with great good humour upon a sub- 
ject in which he is not interested. I will 
dispute very calmly upon the probability of 
another man’s son being hanged ; but if a 
man zealously enforces the probability that 
my own ton will be banged, J shall certainly 
not be in a very good humour with him.” 
T added this illustration, “If man endea- 
yours to convince me that my wife, whom I 
Tove very much, and in whom I place great 
confidence, is a disagreeable woman, and is 
even unfaithful to me, 
for he is putting mm 
happy.” Muxmay 
always bearan exami 
“Yes, Sir, but it is p 
defend it. ° Consider, 
like, though conscio 
be tried before a ju 
vnce a week.” 

We talked of education at great schools; 
the advantages and disadvantages of which 
Johnson displayed in a luminous manner 5 
but his arguments preponderate 0 much in 
favour of the benefit which a boy of 
pes might receive at one of them, that I 

ave reason to believe Mr. Murray was 
very much influenced by what he had heard 
to-day, in his determination to send his own 
son to Westminster school—I have acted 
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in the same manner with regard tomy own 
‘two sons; having placed the eldest at Eton, 
and the second at Westminster. I cannot 
say which is best. But in justice to both 
those noble seminaries, J with high satiafac- 
tion declare, that my boys have derived 
from them a great deal of good, and no evils 
and I trust they will, like Horace, be grate- 
fal to their father for giving them so valu. 
able an education. 

I introduced the topic, which is often. ig- 
norantly urged, that the Universities of 
E are too rich ;* so that learning does 
not Hourish in them as it would do, if those 
who teach had smaller salaries, and depend- 
ed ou their aasiduity for a great part of their 
income. Jounson: “ Sir, the very reverse 
of this is the truth ; the Jinglish Universi. 
ties are not rich enough. Our fellowships 
are only sufficient to support a man during 
his studies to fit him for the world, and ac. 
cordingly in general they are held no 
ger than til! an opportunity offers of getting 
away. Now and then, perhaps, there is a 
fellow who grows old in his college; but 
this is against his will, unless he be a man 
very indolent indeed. A hundred a year is 
reckoned a good fellowship, and that is no 
more than is necessary to keep a man de. 
cently as a scholar. We do not allow our 
fellows to marry, because we consider aca- 
demical institutions as preparatory to a set. 
tlement in the world, It is only by being 
employed as a tutor, that a fellow can ob- 
tain any thing more than a livelihood. To 
be sure, a man, who has enough without 
teaching, will Dat ped not teach; for we 
would all be idle if we could. In the same 
manner, « man, who is to get nothing by 
teaching, will not exert himself. Gresham. 
College was intended as a place of instruc- 
tion for London; able professors were to 
read lectures gratis, they contrived to have 
no scholars; whereas ‘t they had been al- 
Jowed to receive but sixpence a lecture from 
each scholar, they would have been emu~ 
lous to have had many scholars. Every 
body will that it should be the interest 
of who teach to have scholars; and 
this is the case in our Universities. That 
they are too rich is certainly not true; for 
they have nothing good enough to keep 2 
man of eminent learning with them for his 
life. In the foreign Universities, a profes. 
sorship isa high thing. It is as much al- 
most as a man can make by his learning; 
and therefore we find the most learned meu. 
abroad are in the Universities. It is not so 
with us. Our Universities are impoverished 
of learning, by the penury of their provi 
sions. I wish there were many places of a 
thousand a year at Oxford, to keep first-rate 
men of learning from quitting the Univer- 
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sity.” Undoubtedly, if this were the case, 
literature would have a still greater dignity 
and splendor at Oxford, and there would be 





grander living sources of mstruction. 

T mentioned Mr. Maclaurin'’s uneasiness 
vn account of a degree af ridicule careless! 
thrown ou his deceased father, in Gold- 
smith's “ History of Animated Nature,” in 
which that celebrated mathematician is re- 
presented as being subject to fits of yawning 
¥o violent as to render him incapable of pro- 
ceeding in his lecture; a story altogether 
untounded, but for the publication of which 
the law would give no reparation.* ‘This 
led us to agitate the question, whether legal 
redress could be obtained, even when a man's 
deceased relation was calumniated in a pub- 
Ycation. Mr. Murray maintained there 
should be reparation, unless the author could 
justify himself by proving the fact. Joux- 
“Sir, it is of so much ntore conse- 
quence that truth should he told, than that 
individuals should not be made uneasy, that 
it is much better that the law does not re- 
strain writing freely concerning the charac- 
ters of the dead. “Damages will he given 
to a man who is calumnisted in his life-time, 
because he may be burt in his worldly in- 
terest, or at least hurt in lis mind: but the 
law dues not regard that uncasiness which a 
man feels on_ having his ancestor calumni- 
ated. That is too nice. Let him deny 
what is said, and let the matter have a fair 
chauce Ly discussion. But if a man could 
say nothing egainst a character but what be 
can prove, histury covld not be written; 
for a great deal is known of men of which 

roof cannot be brought. A minister may 
notoriously known to take bribes, and yet 
you may not be uble to prove it!" Mr. 
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{00 the reptaton ever ofa ead man, May be pune 
0 Tibch because tending 40. a breach of the peace. 
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chat efit. In the King's Bench, ‘Tri 
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ie x. Topher, @hO, a a proprrter OR ry 
entiled “Tuy Wonton. wer found gulity uf « bbe 
Agninst Earl Cowper, deceased, because ceréain njuri- 
Gis charges against his Lordship were published in that 
Vaper. An arrest of judgement hiaving been moved for, 
The case was afterwards solemnly argued. My friend 
Mr, Const; whom I delight in hxcing an opportuni 
praise, bot only for his abilitles but his manners agen- 
fleman whoge anclext German blond haa been meiioied 
in’ Enplaraly and who may be truly sud to unite the 
Ravn and the Barrister, 63s one of the Course! for 
Mt,""Topham. He displayed much learning and inge- 
‘ally upon the general goesion: which, Bawever, 6a 
no: decked, as the Court granted an arrest chiefly on the 
Soformality of the indietment. Nu man has & higher 
Feveretice for the Law of England than I haves but with 
ail deference, I’ cannot help thinking, (hat prosecution 
by indictment, if 3 wefendant Is ncrer to be allowed to 
Justify, must often be very oppresiee, wales Juries, 
‘whom I azn more and enore coudirmed fn holding to be 
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‘Murray suggested, that {he aathor should 

be obliged to shew sume sort of evidence, 

‘he would not require a strict legul 

; but Johnson firmly and resolutely 

any restraint whatever, as adverse 

toa free investigation of the characters of 
mankind.+ 

On ‘Thursday, April 4, having called on 
Dr. Johnson, I said, it was a pity that truth 
was not so firm as to bid defiance to all at- 
tacks, so that it might be shot at as much as 
people chose to attempt, and yet remain un 

urt, Jounson: “Then, ‘Sir, it would 
not be shot at. Nobody attempts to disyute 
that two and two make four: but witk con. 
tests concerning moral truth, human pas- 
sions are generally mixed, and therefore it 
must ever be liable to assault and misrepre. 
sentation.” 

‘On Friday, April 5, being Good Friday, 
after having attended the morning service 
at St. Clement's church, I walked home 
with Johnson. We talked of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Jouxsow : “ In the bar- 
barous ages, Sir, priests and people were 
equally deceived; tut afterwards there 
were gross corruptions introduced hy. the 
clergr. such as indulgences to priests to 
have concubines, and the worship of images, 
not, indeed. inculeated, but knowingly per- 
mitted.” He strongly vensured the ‘licen. 
sed stewsat Rome. Boswent: “So then, 
Sir, you would allow no irregular inter: 
course whatever between the sexes?" Jonn- 
son: “'To be sure I would not, Sir, I 
would punish it much more than it is done, 
and go restrain it. In all countries there 
hus been fornication, asin all countries there 
has been theft; but there may be more or 
less of the one, as well as of the other, in 
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proportion to the force of law. Ail men 
Weill ‘naturally ‘commit fornication, as ai | 
men will naturally steal And, Siz, it is | 
very absurd to argue, ag has been often 
done, that prostitutes are necessary to pre- 
vent the violent effects of appetite 

violating the decent order of life; nay, 
thould fe permitted in urder to preserve 
the chastity of our wives and daughters. 
Depenil upon it, Sir, severe laws, steadily 
enforced, would be sufficient against those 
evils, and would promote marriage.” 

J stated to him this case :—" Suppose 2 
man has a daughter, who he knows hus been 
seduced, but her misfortune is concealed 
from the world ; should he keep her in his 
house? Would he not, by doing 80, be acces- 
sary to imposition? And, perhaps, a worthy 
unguspecting man might come and marry 
this woman, unless the father inform him of 
thetruth.” Jounsox : ® Sir, he is accessary 
to no imposition. His daughter is in his 
house; and if’ a man courts her, he takes 
his chance. If'n friend, or, indeed, if any 
man asks his opinion whether he should 
marry her, he ought to advise him against 
it, without telling why, because his real opi- 
nivn is then required. Or, if he has other 
daughters who know of her frailty, he ought 
uot to keep her in his house. You are to 
consider the state of life is this; we are to 
judge of one another's characters as well as 
‘we can ; and a man is not bound, in honesty 
or honour, to tell us the faults of his daugh- 
ter or of himself A inan who has debauch- 
ed his friend's daughter is not obliged to 
say to every body—t Take care of me; 
don’t let me enter your house without sus- 
pieion, I once debauched a friend's daugh- 
ter. I may debauch yours." 

‘Mr. ‘Thraie called itpon him, and appear 
ed to beur the loss of his son with a manly 
composure, ‘There was noaffectation about 
him; and he talked, as usual, upon indiffer- 
ent subjects. He scemed to me to hesitate 
as to the intended Italian tour, on which, I 
flattered myself, he and Mrs. Thrale and 
‘Dr. Jolmson were soon to set out; and, 
therefore, I pressed it as much as T could. 
T mentioned that Mr. Beauclerk had said, 
that Baretti, whom they were to carry with 
them, would keep them so long in the little 
towns of his own district, that they would 
not have time to see Rome. I mentioned 
this to put them on their guard. JouN- 
son: “Sir, we do not thank Mr. Beau- 
clerk, for supposing that we are to be direct- 
ed by Baretti. No, Sir, Mr. Thrale is to 

» by my advice, to Mr. Jackson,* (the all- 
Knowing,) and get from him a plan for see- 
ing the most that can be seen in the time 
that we bave to travel. We must, to be , 
aure, see Rome, Naples, Florence, and Ve- } 
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ice, and as much more as we can.” (Speak. 
ng with atone of animation.) 

. T expressed an earnest wish for 
his remarks on Italy, he said, “ I do not see 
that I could make a book upon Italy; yet 
Ishould be glad to get 2007. or 6002’ by 
such a work.” This shewed both that a 
ournal of his Tour upon the Continent 
aa not wholly out of his contemplation, 
and that he uniformly adhered to that 
strange opinion which his indolent disposi« 
tion made him utter: “No man but a block- 
earl ever wrote, except for money.” Nus 
merous instances to refute this will occur 
to all who are versed in the history of lite- 
rature. 

He gave us one of the many sketches of 
character which were treasured in hismind, 


and which he was wont to produce quite un- 
@ 


~peciedly in a very entertaining manner. 
“J lately’ (said he) received a letter from 
the East Indies, from a gentleman whom 
formerly knew very well’: be had returned 
from that country with a handsome fortune, 
as it was reckoned, before means were found 
to acquire those immense sums w 
been brought from thence of lat 
ascholar, and an agreeable man, 
very Bretily in London, till hi 
After her death, be took to dissipation and 
ating, and los all he had. One evening, 

ie lost 1,000/. to a gentleman whose namie 
Tam sorry I have forgotten. Next morn+ 
ing, he sent the gentleman 5000. with an 
apology that it was all he had in the world. 
‘The gentleman sent the money back to 
him, declaring he would not accept of it 
and adding, that if Mr. ad occa 
sion for 5002. more, he would lend it to him. 
He resolved to go out again to the East 
Indies, and make his fortune anew. He 
got a considerable appointment, aud I had 
some intention of accompanyinghim. Had 
I thought then as I do now, I should have 
gone: but, at that time, I had objections to 
quitting England, 

It was a very remarkable circumstance 
about Johnson, whom shallow observers 
have supposed to have been ignorant of the 
world, that very few men had seen greater 
variety of characters; and none could ob- 
serve them better, as was evident from the 
strong, et nice portraits which he often 
drow. Thave frequently thought that if 
jhe bad made out what the French call une 
catalogue raisonnée of all the people who had 
passed under his observation, it would have 
afforded a very rich fund of instruction and. 
entertainment. The suddenness with which 
his accounts of some of them started out in 
conversation, was not less pleasing than 


. 'T remember he once observed 
tone," fe is wonderful, Sir, what is to be 



























gg ony his extenondinnry stores of 
been styled omuutrcient. I T 
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think very property, altered it to alb-knowing, as it ax 
Cheba cidun’s apbropeiated to the Suprans Bele 
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found in London. The most literary con- 
versation that I ever enjoyed, was at the 
table of Jack Ellis, a money-sctivener be. 
hind the Noyal Exchange, with whom 2 at 
‘one period used to dite generally once a 
week." 

Volumes would be required to contain a 
list of his numerous and various acquaint- 
ance, none of whom he ever forgot; and 
could describe and discriminate them all 
with precisiun and vivacity. He associated 
with persons the most widely different in 
manners, abilities, rank, and accomplish. 
ments. “He was at once the companion of 
the brilliant Colonel Forrester ofthe guards, 
who wrote “The Polite Philosopher,” and 
of the awkward and uncouth Robert Levett; 
of Lord Thurlow, and Mr. Sastres, the It 
Vian master; and has dined one day wit 
the beautiful, gay, and fascinating Lady 
Craven,t and the next with good Mrs. 
Gavdiner, the tallow-cbandler, on Snowhill. 

On my expressing my wonder at his dis- 
covering so much of the knowledge pecu- 
liar to different professions, he told me, “1 
learnt what Lkaow of the law chiefly from 
‘Mr. Ballow,t a very able man. I learnt 
some too Chambers ; but was not so 
teechshle then. One is a wile to he 

ught by a young man.” When 1 express- 

a wish to know more about Mr. Baliow, 
Joknson said, “Sir, Ihave seen him but 
once these twenty years. The tide of life 
bas driven us different ways.” I was sorry 
at the time to hear this; but whoever quits 
the creeks of private connexions, and fairly 
€ into the rent ocean ‘of London, will, 

imperceptible degrees, unavoidably ex- 
perience such cessations of acquaintance. 

“My knowledge of physic (he added) I 
learnt from Dr. James, whom J helped in 
writing the proposals for his Dictionary, 
and also a little in the Dictionary iteeltg 
T also learnt from Dr. Lawrence, but was 
then grown more stubborn.” 

A curious incident happened today, 
while Mr. Thrale and Y sat with him. 
Francis announced that a large packet was 
brought to him from the post-oflice, said to 


























* ‘This Mr. Bilis sas, I believe, the last of that profes- 
sion called Serivaneras which leone ofthe London cam 
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have come from Lisbon, and it was charged 
i. 10s. He would not receive it, suppos- 
ing it to be some trick, nor did he even look 
at it, But upon inquiry afterwards he 
found that it was a real packet for him, from 
that very friend in the East-Indies of whom 
he had been speaking ; and the ship which 
catried it having come to Portugal, this 
packet, with others, had been put into the 
at Lisbon. ‘ 

T mentioned a new gaming-club, of which 
Mr. Beauclerk had given me au account, 
where the members played to a desperate 
extent. Jounsoir: “ Depend upon it, Sir, 
this is mere talk. Vio is ruined by gam- 
ing ? You will not find six instances it an 
age. ‘There is a strange rout made about 
deep play: whereas you have many more 
people rained by adventurous trade, and 
yet we do not hear such an autery against 
i” ‘Tamare: “ There may be few people 
absolutely ruined by deep play; but very 
many are much hurt in their circumstances 
by it.” Jounson : “ Yes, Sir, and s0 are 
very many by other kinds of expense.” I 
had heard him talk once before in the 
same manner; and at Oxford he said, 
he wished he had learned to play at. cards,” 
The truth, however, is, that he loved to 
display his ingenuity. im argument and 
therefore would sometimes in conversation 
maintain opinions which be was sensible 
were wrong, but in supporting which, his 
reasoning and wit would be most conspicu- 

Why, Sir, as to 
age 





‘ous. He would begin thus: Why, 
the good or evil of card-playing"—- “Now 
Garrick) he is thinking which side he 
shall take.” He appeared to have a plea 
sure in contradiction, specially when any 
opinion whatever was delivered with an air 
of confidence; so thet there was hardly any 
topic, ifnot one of the great truths of Reli« 
rion and Morality, that he might not have 
ited to argue, either for or against. 

Lord Elibank{j had the highest admiration 
of his powers. He once observed to me, 
whatever opinion Johnson maintains, I will 
not say that he convinces me; but he never 
fails to shew me, that he has good reasous 








‘where hs dined, and waiked home in the evening, He 

died on the-ilst of December, 179. 

+ Lord Macariney, who, with his other distinguished 
aio for an elegant 


Is remariat elegant a 
gold me that he met Jotinson at Lady Craven's, and that 
he seemed terference; "80 (anid hie 


f bark.” 
‘ab account of Ihim In Sir John Hawkins's 


ow wes snthor of an excellent 
artge OF Equity, printed anon: fo 178, 
bilshed with very valuable additions, 
ex 

Ballow died suddenly in London, July 5, 178, 
secentyfivey and miaiioned fn Die Contessa, 
for that year as ‘a great Creek Scholay, apd. 

‘famous for hls knowledge of the old philosophy.” Sf] 
Thave tn vain to fod out what parts 
‘wrote for Dr. Jarses, Perhaps medical men 


I Patsick, Lord Eibank, who died in 1778 


oye 


grits 
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for it.” I have beard Johnson pay his 
Lordship this high compliment : 

“I never was in Lord Flibank"s company 
without learning something.” 

‘We sat together till it was too late for 
the afternoon service. Thrale said, he had 
come with intention to goto church with 
us. We went at seven to evening pra 
ers at St. Clement's church, after hav- 
ing drunk coffee; an indulgence, which I 
understood Johnson yielded to on this occa- 
sion, in compliment to Thrale. 

On Sunday, April 7, Easter-day, after 
having been at St. Paul’s cathedral, I came 
to Dr. Johnson, according to my usual cus- 
tom. Tt souned to ™8, faut there was al- 
‘ways something suliarly mild and i 
In his manner Syn this ‘holy festival, the 
commemoration of the most joyful event in 
thebistory of our world, the Resurrection 
of our Jone and Sarroen, who, having 
riumphed over death and the gravi 
claimed immortality to mankind? 

I repeated to him an ar; it of a 
lady of my acquaintance, who maintained, 
that ber husband's having been guilty 
of numberless infidelities, released her from 
conjugal obligations, because they were 
yectprocal. Jounson: “This is misera- 
ble stuff, Sir. ‘To the contract of mar- 
tages besides the man and wife, isa 
third party—Society ; and if it be consider. 
ed as a yow-—Gon: and, therefore, it can- 
not be dissolved by their consent alone. 
‘Lava are not made for particular cases, but 
for men in general. A woman may be un- 
Boppy vie her husband; but she cannot 
be freed from him without the approbation 
of the civil and ecclesiastical power. Aman 
may be unhappy, because he is not so rich 
as another ; but he is not to seize upon ano- 
ther's property with his own hand.” Bos. 
wei: “ But, Sir, this lady does not want 
that the contract shauld be dissolved ; she 
only argues that she may indulge herself in 

lantries with equal ‘freedom aa her hus- 

nd does, provided she takes care not to 

introduce aSpurious issue into his family. 

You know, Sir, what Macrobius has told of 

Julia."* Jonnsow: “ This lady of yours, 
Sir, T think, is very fit for a brothel. 

Mr. Machean, author of the “ Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography, came in. He men- 
tioned that he had been forty years ab- 
sent from Scotland. “ Ah, Bosweil! (said 
Johnson, smiling,) what would you give to 
be forty years from Scotland 7” “I said, “I 
should not like to be so long absent from 
the seat of my ancestors.” ‘This gentle. 
my ‘Mra. Williams, and Mr. Levett, dined 
with us. 

Dr. Johnson made a remark, which both 
‘Mr. Macbean and I thought new. It was 
this: that “ the law against usury is for the 

** Nanquam enim nisl wavi pleua tollo vectorems.” 
Lith ihe vb 
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on of creditors as well as debtors; 

if there were no such check, people 
would be apt, from the temptation of great 
interest, to lend to desperate persons, by 
whom they would lose their money. “Ac- 


7, there are instances of ladies bei: 
fan y arog injudiciously sunk the 
fortunes high annuities, which, after a 

years, ceased to be paid, in consequence 
of the cubed cecummracensot ‘the borrower.” 

Mrs. Williams was very peevish; and I 
wondered at Johnson's patience with her 
now, as I bad often done on similar occa- 
sions. The truth is, that his humane con- 
sideration of the forlorn and indigent state 
in which this lady was left by her father, 
induced him to treat her with the utmost 
tenderness, and even to be desirous of pro- 
curing her amusement, #0 as sometimes to 
Sncommode many of hs friends; by carmring 
her with him to their houses, where, from 
her manner of eating, in consequence of her 
blindness, she could not but offend the de- 
licacy of persons of nice sensations. 

“Aner coffee, we went to afternoon service 
in St. Clement's church. Observi i some 

in the street as we walked along, I 

to him, I supposed there was no civilized 
country in the world, where the misery of 
want in the lowest classes of the people was 
prevented. Jonwsow: ‘I believe, Sir, 
there is not; but it is better that some 
should be unhappy, than thet none should 
be happy, which would be the case in # 
general state of equality.” 

‘When the service was ended, I went home 
with him, and we sat quietly by ourselves. 
He recommended Dr. Cheyne’s books. I 
said, I thought Cheyne had been reckoned 
whimsical—“So he was (said he) in some 
things; but there is no end of objections. 
‘There are few books to which some objection 
or other may not be made.” He added, “1 
would not have you read any thing else of 
Cheyne, but his book on Health, and his 















ig nglish Malady.” 
‘Upon the question, whether a man who 
had been guilty of vicious actions would do 





well to force himself into solitude and sad- 
ness? Jouxson: * No, Sir, unless it pre- 
ent him from being vicious aguin. With 
some people, gloomy penitence is only 
ness turned ‘upside down. A man may be 
gloomy, till, in order to be relieved from 
loom, he has recourse again to criminal in- 


‘Wednesday, April 10, I dined with 
him at Mr. Thrale’s, where were Mr. Mur- 
phy and some other company. Before din- 
ner, Dr. Johnson and I passed some time by 
ourselves. I was sorry to find it was now 
resolved that the proposed journey to Ital 
Zhould not take place this year. "le ead, 
*T am disappointed, to bé sure, but, i ig 
not a great disappointment.” I wondered 
to see him bear, with a philosophical caim- 
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ness, what would have made most 
peevish and fretful. X perceived, however, 
that he had so warmly cherisbed the 
of enjoving classical scenes, that he coutd 
not easily part with the scheme; for he said, 
“1 shall probably contrive to get to Italy 
some other way. But I won't mention it 
toi Mr a Solari it might vex 
em."" I sugi ‘that going to Ital 
might have done Mr. and Mo. TI 
Jouxson: “I rather believe not, Sir. 
While grief is fresh, every attempt to divert 
only irritates, Yom must wait till grief be 
digested, and then amusement will dissipate 
the remains of it.” 

(At dinner, Mr. Murphy entertained us 
with the history of Mr. Soseph Simpson, 9 
schoolfellow of Dr. Johnson's, a barrister-at- 
law, of good parts, but who fell into a dissi- 
pated course of life, incompatible with that 
‘success in his profession which he once had, 
and would otherwise have deservedly main- 
tained; yet he still preserved a dignity in 
his deportment. He wrote a tragedy on 
the story of Leonidas, entitied, “be Pa- 
triot.”” He read it to acompany of lawyers, 
who found so many faults that he wrote it 

in : so then there were two tragedies 
e subject and with the same title. 
Dr. Johnson told us, that one of them was 
stilt in his possession. This very piece was, 
after his death, published by some person 
who had been about him, and, for the sake 
of & little hasty profit, was fallaciously ad- 
vertised, so.as to make it be believed tohave 
been ‘ten by Johnson himself. 
¥ said, I disliked the custom which some 
people bad of bringing their children into 
company, because it in a manner forced us 
to pay foolish compliments to please their 
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ts. Jouxson: “ You are right, Bir. 
re may be excused for not caring much 
about other people’s children, for there are 
many who care very little about their own 
children. It may be observed, that men, 
‘who from being engaged in business, or from 
their course of life in whatever way, seldom 
see their children, do not care much about 
them. I myself should not have hud much 
fondness for a child of my own. Ms, 
‘Trrare: y, Sir, how can you talk 
S07" Jomyson: “ At least, I never wished 
to have a child.” 

‘Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson's 
having a design to publish on edition of 
Cowley. Johnson said, he did not know but 
he should; and he expressed his disappro. 
bation of Dr. Hurd, for having published & 
mutilated edition under the title of “ Select 
Works of Abraham Cowley.” Mr. Murphy 
thought it a bad precedent ; observing, that 
any author might be used in the same mane 
ner; and that it was pleasing to see the va- 
riety of an author's compositions at different 
PevVe talked of Flatman’s Poems ¢ ant Mrs. 
Thrale observed, that Pope had party bor- 
rowed from bim “I'he dying Christian to 
his Soul” Johnson repeate 














Rochester's 
verses upon Flatman, which, I think, by 
much to severe: 


“Ke chat beg arg porcid Pinan patos, 
‘And ride a Jaded Shute, whipt with Ioove reba” 
T like to recollect all the passages that T 
per Johnson repent: it stamps a value on 
orn 
He told us, that the book, entitled “The 
Lives of the Poets, by Mr. Cibber,” was en- 
tireiy supplied by Mr. Shiels,” a Scotchman, 








= In the Monthly Resivw for May 178, there iesuch 
conection of the above pamages yl ehoul sink my 
felt tery culpanie ot to tjois: “This accouul Ie very 
Fecorhie ie flowing tatement of fact re ke 
to'be tre, In every materia circumetance:—-Shiels wae 
the panipal colector avd digester of the materia for 
the Hoek bor as he was very raw in authorship, e8 tos 
‘Uiferent writer prone, nod bis language fal of Soot 
Uctoms, Ciober, who wars clever livdy fellow, and then 
folicitg erpployment among. the ookselers, wan = 
td correct the atyle ana toon of the wile work, 
Sttended to make onty four vovurnes wit Power 
10 er exon or aig me ike, ewan tg 
ipply ects, aceanionall concerning 
dramatic poets with whom he had beer chiefly conversant. 
Hie tbo ehged to oie verre Lire wm as 
eare tld) he, accorcingty, performed. He was Carter 
Tefal fn atibing out the Jacobite) and ‘Tory sent 
"hens, which Shilshad indurtefoway nt rhere- 
cere could ring them Ini—and ax the sacees Of the 
Sch appeared, after ail very doubttat, he wan ement 
‘ith of for ts labour, beabdes@ few seizof the bunk, 


Toishipese among hs fois. Shuey ad) ear 70 
val 3 of the best Lives in the 


ork being corqpamested by Freuds to the untertak 
ork beng communieated by friends to ings 
for sh vay elng yall by the shoes forthe wholes He 
the ve, elng sheet, for 
‘was, however, 06 ongsy with bis Whiggish sepervisot 
ike his father bog 1 Zilen ust fax the 
rincipies which preva 
he Secon eves unoereituy south od 
epeting tn ole, that be rote coro calle 
prevented from sending it ‘publisher, 
who fair laughed bio outot his fry. "The proprietnes. 
too, were discbotested, i the end, ou account of Br. 











Cioders unexpected industry! for hie corrections and 
Siterations in the proofaheets were no nurnerous and 
Coouiderabie, that dhe printer made for thom « grievole 
Séuidon to his bly ah in foe, ell paren were ae 
‘atlsfet. “On the whole, the work was productive of Be 
profit to the undertakers, ho hal agreed, iy cok@ of 
cess, to make Cibber & present of ne addition 10 
the tmcoly guineas which head received, and for whlch 
his receipt 1s pow Sa the bookseliens hindi We are 
farther assured, that be actually obtained an additional 
Sumi when he, soon after, (in the year 1780) unfor- 
Tinatay embarked for Dublin, on an engagetnent fur 
oe of tive theater ere but the ay was cst avEy, 
nd every person on boar perishes, Were abot 
inty passengers, among wham was the Rartot Drogheda, 
Hy many ether persabs of conerquence ate PEOVER. 








“As ta the elleged design of making the conpilement 
for the work of old Mr. Cibber, the charges beem to 


‘pen founded on A xomewhet uncharitable com 
struction. We are ascured that the thought was not 
harboured by some of the proprietors, who are stl 
liviogs and we Rope that ft id not occur to the ft de- 

‘of the work, who was also the printer of ft, and 
‘tho bore s character, 

1 We have been induced to enter thus clreumnstantially 
Sno the foregoing deta of facts relating to the Lives of 
the Poets, complied by Mestre, Cibber and Shiels, from 
Baincere to that sacred principle of Truth, to 
‘which Dr. Johnson 0, rigidly ‘adhered, according to 
the best of his knowledges and wach, we believe, nu 
tonsideration would have prevailed on im, to violate, 
In regard 10 the matter, which we now demi, he had, 
no doubt, been mined by partial and wrong tnformation 
Shiels was the Doctor's atnapuensis; he had quarrelied 
‘with Cibber; {t it natural 20 suppose that be told his 
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one of his amanuensea. “The booksellers 
(said he) gave Theophilus Cibber, who was 
then in prison, ten guineas to allow Mr. 
Cibber to’be put upon the title-page, as the 
author; by ‘ssn doodle inspmnition wee he 
tended: in the first se, that it was the 
work of a Cibber at ind, in the second 
place, that it was the work of old Cibber.” 

Mr. Morphy said, that “‘The Memoirs of 

ray’s Life set bim much higher in his es- 
timation than his poems did; for you there 
saw a man constantly at work in literature.” 
Johnson acquiesced in this; but depreciated 
the book, I thought, very unreasonably, For 
he said, “1 forced myself to read it, only 
because it was a common topic of conversa- 
tion. I found it mighty dull; and, as to the 
atyle, it is fit for the second table.” Why he 
thought so T was at a loss to conceive. “He 
now gave it as his opiniun, that “ Akenside 
‘was a superior prot both to Gray and Mason.” 

‘Talking of the Reviews, Johnson said, 
“1 think them very impartial: I do not 
know an instance of partiality.” He men- 
tioned what had passed upon the subject of 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews. in the 
conversation with which his Majesty had 
honoured him. He expatiated a little more 
on then this evening, “The Monthly 
Reviewers (said he) are not Dei: but 
they are Christians with as little Christianity 
as may be; and are for pulling down 
establishments. The Critical Reviewers are 
for supporting the constitution both in 
church and state.” The Critical Reviewers, 
T believe, often review without reading the 
books through; but lay hold of a topic, and 
write chiefly from their own minds, "The 
Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and are 
glad to read the books through.” 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton’s extreme 
anxiety as an author; observing, that “he 
was thirty years in preparing his History, 
‘and that lie eniplored man to point it 
for him ; es if (laughing) another man could 
Ret his sense better than himself” Mr. 

‘arphy said, he understood his history was 
kept back seteral years for fear of Smodllett. 
Jounson : “ This seems strange to Murpoy 
and me, who never felt that anxiety, but 
sent what we wrote to the press, and let it 
take its chance.” Mars. Tarave: “The 
time has been, Sir, when you felt it." Joux- 
“Why really, Matlam, 1 do not recol- 
time when that was the case.” 

‘ing of “The Spectator,” he said, 
wonderful that there is such 2 pro- 
portion of bad papers, in the half of the work 
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which was not written by Addison ; for there 
was all the world to write that half, yet not 
a half ofthat tat is good. One of the finest 
pieces in the Englie age is the 

bn Novelty, yet wedo not hear it talked of Tt 
‘was written by Grove, a dissenting feacher.”” 
He would not, I perceived, call him a clerry- 
man, yh he was candid enough to allow 
very great merit to his composilion. Mr. 
Murphy said, he remembered when there 
were several people alive in London, who 





who used to frequent Tom's coffee-house. 
“But (said Johnson,) you must consider 
how highly Steele speaks of Mr. Ince.” 
He would not allow that the paper on carry- 
ing a boy to travel, signed Philip Homebred, 
which was reported to be written by the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, hat merit. He 
said, It was quite vulgar, and had nothing 
luminous.” 

Svlnson mentioned Dr. Barry’s+ System 
of Physic. “Ile was a man (said he) who 
had acquired a high reputation in Dublin, 
came over to England, and brought his ro. 
Yutation with him, but had not preat nieces 

is notion was, thut pulsation occassions 
death by attrition; and that, therefore, the 
way to preserve life is to retard pulsation. 
But we know that pulsation is strongest in 
infants, ond that we increase in growth while 
it tes in its regular course ; soit cannot, 
be the cause of destruction.” Soon after 
this, he suid something very fluttering to 
Mrs. Thrale, which I do not recollect ; hut 
it concluded with wishing her long life. “Sir, 
(said I,) if Dr. Barry's system be trne, vou 
have now shortened Mrs. ‘Thrale's lite, 
perhaps, some minutes by accelerating her 
pulsation.” 

On Thursday, April LI, I dined with him 
at General Padli’s, in whose house Tow re- 
sided, and where I had ever afterwards the 
honour of being entertained with the kindest 
attention as his constant guest, while I was 
in London, til ¥ had a honse of my own 
there. I mentioned my having that morn. 
ing introduced to Mz. Garrick, Count Neni, 
a Flemish Nobleman of great rank and for 
tune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel Drug. 

as @ small part ; and related, with plea- 
sant vanity, tint a Frevchman who had acen 
him in one of his low charneters, excloimed, 
Comment ! je ne le crvis pas. Ce n'est gas 
Monsieur Garrick, ce grand home!" Gar- 
Tick added, with an appearance of grave re- 


















Poets,” ag publlshed uniter Mr. Cibter's name. What 
Tecame of that mamascrint I Koow not. Tahoald have 
eedimuch te examioe i suppose as icon lan 
‘that imperious comilustion we 
‘Sousa T think taahiy exceuted, whey merteundne. 


'* [Johne's opleioon concerning the eonshiy aa 
ssikai eviews wold not Beaute Sow | T| Bed 
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collection, “If I were to begin life 1 
think I should not play these ow sharnc- 
tera” Upon which I observed, “Sir, you 
would be in the wrong; for your great ex- 
cellence is your variety of playing, your re- 
ting, so well, characters so very dif 
» “Jounsox: “Garrick, Sir, waa 
not in earnest in what he said; for, to be 
sure, his peculiar excellence is his variety ; 
and, perhaps there is not any one character 
which has not been as well acted by some- 
body else, as he could do it.” Bosweii: 
“ Why then, Sir, did he talk so?” Joun- 
sow : * Why, Sit, to make you answer as 
oudid.” Boswext : “ I don't know, Sir; 
e seemed to dip deep into his mind for the 
reflection.” JoHnso: * He had not far 
to dip, Sir: he had said the same thing, pro- 
Dably, twenty times before.” 

Ofa nobleman raised at a very early ee 
riod to high office, he said, * His parts, Sir, 
ell for a Lord; but would not 
ed in a man who bad nothing 
arts.” 

A Journey to Italy was still in his thoughts. 
He said, “A man who has not been in Italy 
in always conscious of an inferiority, from 
his not having seen what it is expected a 
man should see. The grand object of tra- 
velling is to see the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. On those shores were the four 
at Emplres of the world; the Assyrian, 
fe Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. 
—All our religion, almost all our law, almost, 
all our arts, almost al) that sets us above 
savages, has come to us from the shores of 
the Mediterranean.” ‘I'he General observed, 
‘that “ [me Meprrensaxean would be o 
noble subject for a poem.” 

We talked of translation. I said, I could 
not define it, nor could I think of a simili- 
tude to illustrate it; but that it appeared 
to me, the translation of poetry could be 
only imitation. Jouxson: “You may 
translate books of science exactly. You 
may also translate history, in so far as it 
is not embellished with ‘oratory, which is 

etical. Poetry, indeed, cannot be trans- 

ited; and, therefore, it is the poets that 
weserve the lan, es; for we would not 
at the trouble to learn a language, if 
we could bave all that is written in it jus- 
a3 well in a translation. But as the beau- 
ties of poetry cannot be preserved in any 
language except that in which it was ori- 
Binaily written, we learn the language.” 

‘A gentleman maintained that the art of 
printing bad hurt real learning, by dissemi- 
nating idle writings Jonson: “Sir, if 
ital not been for the art. of printing, we 
should now have no learning at all; for 
juoks would have perished faster than they 
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could have been transcribed." This obser 
vation seems not just, considering for how 
many ages books were preserved by writing 
alone.* 


‘The same gentleman maintained, that a 
diffusion of knowledge among a peo- 
Biewasa disadvantage, foritmade the vulgar 
rise above their humble sphere. Jomwson s 
« Sir, while knowledge is a distinction, those 
who are possessed of it will naturally rise 
abovethose whoare not. Merely to read and 
write was a distinction at first ; but we see, 
when reading and writing bave become ge- 
neral, the common people keep their stations. 
And $0, were higher attainments to become 
the effect would be the same,” 
“Goldsmith (be said) referred every 
thing to vanity; hia virtues, and his vices 
too, were from that motive. “He was not a 
social man. He never exchanged mind with 


ou. 
We spent the evening at Mr. Hoole’s. 
Mr. Mickle, the excellent translator of 
“The Lusiad,” was there. I have pre- 
served Kittle of the conversation of this even. 
ing. Dr. Johnson said, “Thomson had a 
true poetical genius, the power of viewin; 
every thing in a poetical light. His faul 
is such a cloud of words sometimes, that the 
sense can hardly peep through. Shiels, who 
compiled ‘Cibber's Lives of the Pocts,+ 
was one day sitting with me. I took down 
‘Thomson, and read aloud a large portion of 
him, and then asked,—Is not this fine? 
Shiels having expressed the highest admi- 
ration, Well, Sir, (said I,) I have omitted 
every other line.” 
1 related a dispute between Goldsmith 
and Mr. Robert Dodsley, one da 
I were dining at Tom Davies" 
Goldsmith asserted, that there was 
luced in this age. Dodsley apy 









y 
: ed to 
is own Collection, and muintained, that 





though you could not find a palace like Dry- 
den’s “Ode on St. Cecilia's Day," you had 
villages composed of very pretty ‘houses + 
and he mentioneit particularly “ The 
Spleen.” Jou: «<T think Dodsley gave 
2 the question. He and Goldsmith said 
e same thing; only he said it in a softer 
manner than Guldsmith did; for he acknow- 
ledged that there was no poetry, nothing 
that towered above the common mark. You 
may find wit and humour in verse, and 
yet no poetry. ¢iTudibras' has » profusion 
‘of these; yet it is not to be reckoned a 
poem. ‘The Spleen, in Dodsley's collec- 
tion, on which you say he chiefly rested, 1s 
not poctry.” Boswexi: “ Does not Gray's 
ry, Sir, tower above the common mark?” 
jonnson: “Yes, Sir; but we must ate 
tend to the difference between what men in 











(The author dia not recollect that of the books pre- 
yerved {and an infinite number was Tost} all were con- 
fined to twa languages. “in 2 ‘moders 
‘Innguages, France and italy alone produce more books 








iven time than Greece and Rome; put Rogland, 
‘Germany, and the Northern Kingdoms, out of 


i 
Bein Bey 


'f Socance Nota, p. 206, de. 


Fiat. 67.) 
geueral cannot do if they would, and what 
every man may doif he would. Sixteen. 


string Jack* towered above the common 
mark.” Boswert: “ ‘Then Sir, what is 
poetry ?"” Jonwsow : “ Why, Sir, it is much 
easier to say what it isnot. We all know 
what light is; hut itis not easy to ¢ed? what, 
it is.” On Friday, April 12, I dined with 
him at our friend Tom Davies's, where we 
met Mr. Crndock, of Lelectencne, autor 
of “ Zobeide,” a t 3.8 vel leasit 
gentleman, to whom my ‘iiend Dr. Fare 
iner’s yery excellent Essay on the learni 
of Shakspeare is addressed ; and Dr. Hi 
wood, who has written and published vari- 
ous works; particularly a fantastical trans- 
lation of the New Testament, in modera 
phrase, and with a Socinian twist. 

I introduced Aristotle's doctrine in his 
“ Artof Poetry,” of, “thexd@apous ray xatn- 
pdrav, the purging of the passions,” as the 
purpose of tragedy.+ “ But how are the 

sions to be purged by terror and pity 7” 
said 1, with an assumed air of ignorance, 
to incite him to talk, for which it was often 
necessary to employ some address.) Jonx- 
x: * Why, Sir, you are to consider what 
is the meaning of purging in the original 
sense. It is to expel impurities from the 
human body. The mind is subject to the 
same imperfection. ‘The passions are the 
greatest movers of human actions ; but they 
Bre mixed with such impurities, that it is 
necessary they should be purged or refined 
hy means of terror and pity. For instance, 
ambition is a noble passion ; but by seeing, 
upon the stage, that a man who is so exces 
sively ambitious as to raise himself by in- 
justice, is punished, we are terrified af the 

fatal. consequences of such a passion, In 
‘the same manner a certain degree of resent- 
ment iy necessary 3 but ifwe see thata man 
carries it too far, we pity the object of it, 
and are taught to muderate that passion 
‘My record upon this occasion does great 
Justice to Johnson's expression, which was 
‘x0 forcible and brilliant, that Mr. Cradock 
whispered me, “ Q that his words were writ- 
ten in a book \” 

I observed the great defect of the tra- 
pedy of “Othello” was, that it had nat a 
moral ; for that no man could resist the 
circumstances of suspicion which were art- 
fully suggested to Othello’s mind. Jouw~ 
sow: “In the first place, Sir, we learn 
froma Othello this very ‘useful moral, not to 
‘makeah unequal mateh : in the second place, 
we learn not to yield too readily to suspi- 
cion. The handkerchict ‘is merely a trick, 
though a very pretty trick ; but there are 
no other crcarartances of reasqnable pugpl- 
cion, except what is related by Iago of Cas 
so’ warth expressions concerning Desde- 























* A noted highwayman, who eft hrving been neve. 
‘thnes tried and acquitted, was ot last hanged. 
‘Phe temnr hablo far foppery is acres, 
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mona in his sleep; and that depentied en- 

tirely uj the assertion of one man. 

Sir, I think Othello has more moral than 
any play.” 

‘Talking of a penurious gentleman of our 
acquaintance, Johnson said, “ Sir, he is nar 
Yow, not so much from avarice, as im- 
potence to spend his money.” He cannot 
find in his heart to pour out a bottle of wine s 
but he would not such care if it should 
sour.” 





ed to see “ John Dennis's 
Critical Works” collected. Davies said, they. 
would not sell. Dr. Johnson seemed to 
think otherwise. 

Davies said, of a well-known dramatic 
author, that “he lived upon potted stories, 
and that he maile his way as Hannibal did, 
by vinegar; having begun by attacking 
Peoples particularly the payers." 

le reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Mur- 
phy's having paid him the highest compli- 
ment that ever was paid to a layman, by 
asking his pardon for repeating some oaths 
in the course of telling a story. 

Johnson and { supped this evening at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, in company with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Tangton, Mr. 
Nairne, now one of the Scotch Judges, with 
the title of Lord Dunsinan, and my very wor- 
thy friend, Sir Wiliam Forbes, of Pits! 

We discussed the question whether drink- 
ing improved conversation and benevolence, 
Sir Joshua maintained it did. Joansow: 
airs befote, dianet, ae ee v 
great inequality of understanding; and those 
who are conscious of their infeconity, have 
the modesty not to talk, When they have 
drunk wine, every man feels himself happy, 
and loses that modesty, and grows impi 
dent and vociferous; but he is nut improv 
he is only not sensible of his defects.” Sir 
Joshua said, the Doctor was talking of the 
effects of excess in wine; but that a mode. 
rate glass enlivened the mind, by giving a 
proper circulation to the blood. “I am 
(said he) in very good spirita, when 1 get up 
in the morning. "By dinnertime I aim ex- 
hausted ;_ wine puts me in the same state 
as when I got up; and Iam sure that mo- 
derate drinking makes people talk better.” 
Jouxrox: “No, Sir; wine gives not light, 
gay, ideal hilarity; but tuniultuous, noisy, 
clamorous merriment. I have heard none 
of those drunken,—nay, drunken is a coarse 
word,—none of those vinous fights.” Sin 
Jostva: “ Because you have sat by, quite 
sober, snd felt an envy of the happiness 
of those who were drinking.” Jonwson: 
“+ Perhaps, pirat saares 8 Bir, it is not 
necessary to be drunk one’s eelf, to relish 
the wit of drunkenness. Do wenot judge of’ 











for wearing a bunch of sixteen, strings at the knves of 
"Soe an iogeotous Yasay on this ratject by the tata 
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and Cassio, the most excellent in its 
kind, when we are quite sober ? Wit is wit, 
by whatever means it is produced; and, if 
goods will appear go at all times. I admit 
that the spirits are raised by drinking, as by 
the common participation of any pleasure : 
cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, will raise the 
spirits ‘of a company, as drinking does, 
ough surely the ‘will not improve conver- 
tation, I admit, that re are some 
sluggish men who are improved by drink 
ing; as there are fruits which are not good 
till they are rotten. There are such men, 
but they are medlars. E indeed allow that 
there have been a very few men of talents 
who were improved ‘by drinking; but I 
iniain that Tan right as to the effects of 
ing in general: and let it be considered, 
that there is no position, however false in 
its universality, which is not true of some 
particular man.” Sir William Forbes said, 
“Might not a man warmed with wine be 
like a bottle of beer, which is made brisker 
hy being set hefore the fire ?"—“ Nay (said 

















Jobnon, laughing,) I cannot answer that : 
that is too much for me.” 
1 observed, that wine did some people 


harm, by inflaming, confusing, and irritatin, 
their'minds; but that the experience of 
mankind had declared in favour of moderate 
drinking, Jouxsow: “Sir, I do not say 
itis wrong to produce self-cumplacency by 
dsuking : I only deny that it improves the 
mind. When I drank wine, 1 scored to 
drink it when in company. ‘I have drunk 
niany « bottle by myself’; im the first place, 
hecausi I had need vf it to raise my spirits; 
in the second place, because T would have 
alobotly to witness its effects upon me.” 

He told us, “almost all his Rarublers 
were written just as they were wanted fur 
the press; that he sent a certain portion of 
the copy ofan essay, and wrote the ren 
der, whi 








fle the furmer part of it was jn 
ing’ When it was wanted, and he had fai 
sat down to it, he was sare it would be done. 

Hle said, that, for general improvement, a 
man should read whatever his immediate in- 
ination promyts him to; though tu be sure, 
«man has a science to learn, he nust re- 
gulzrly and resolutely advance. He added, 
“what we read with inclination makes a 
much stronger impression. If'we read with. 
out inclination, ball the mind is employed 
in fixing the attention ; so there is but one 
half to be employed on what we read.” He 
told us, heread Fielding’s* Amelia” through 
without stopping.* He said, * ifa man be- 




















ns to rcad in the middle of'a book, and feels 
let him not quit it, 
He may perhaps 
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an inclination ta go on, 
to ga to the beginning. 
not fee) again the inclination 
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Sir Joshua mentroned Mr. Cumberland’s 
* Odea, which were just published. Jonson : 
“ Why, Sir, they would have been thought 
as as Odes commonly are, if Cumber- 
bad not put his name to them ; but a 
name immediately drawa censure, unless it 
bea name that bears down every thing be- 
fore it. Nay, Cumb.rland has made his 
Odes subsidiary to the fame of another 
man-+ ‘They might have run well enough 
by themselves ; but he has not only loaded 
them with a nine, but has made them carry 
double. 
We talked of the Reviews, and Dr. John- 
son spoke of them as he did at ‘Thrale’s.¢ 
Sir Joshua said, what I have often thought, 
that he wondered to find sv much good writ- 
ing employed in them, when the authors 
were to remain unknown, and so could not 
bavethemotiveofiame, JouNnson: “Nay, 
Sir, those who write in them, write well in 
‘order to be paid well.” 

Soon after this day, he went to Bath with 
Mr. and Mrs. 'Tbrale. I had never seen 
that beautiful city, and wished to tuke the 
opportunity of visiting it, while Johnson 
was there. Having written to him, 1 re« 
ceived the following answer. 


“TO JAMES BUSWELL, ESQ. 


“Dean Sin, 

“Why do you talk of neglect? When 
did I neglect "you? 1f you will come to 
Bath, we shall all be gladto sce you. Come, 
therefore, as svon as you cat 

* But Ehave a little business for you at 
London. Bid Francis look in_ the“ paper 
drawer of the chest of drawers in my bed 
chamber, for two cases; one fur the Attor- 
ney-Gencral, and one fur the Solicilor-Gene- 
raf ‘They lie, [ think, at the top of my pae 
pers; vtherwise they are somewhere else, 
anc will give me more trouble. 

“Please to write to me immeiliately, if 
they can be found. Make my complinients 
to all our friends round the world, and to 
Mrs Williams at home, 

“Tam, Sir, yours, &e. 
“Saat. Jonnsow. 























“ Scarch for the papers as svon as you can, 
ary, ] may writd to you 
again before you come down. 


On the 26th of April, L went to Bath ; and 

ival at the Pelica ion, found ly. 
n obliging invitation from Mr. 
‘Thrale, hy whom L was agreeably 
ied alnost constantly during my 
stay. ‘They were gane to the ruoms; but 
there was a kind note frov: Dr. Johnson, 
that be should sit at home all the evening. 
I went to him directly, and belive Mr. aud 





















guter, who bias now deservedly 





lat. 67.) 


Mrs. Thrale returned, we had by ourselves 

sore hours of toa-drinking. and ¢ fu 
a up together 3 is sayi 

as I preaered avsing the few days tut 
was at Bath. 

Of a person who differed from him in po- 
litics, he said, “In private life he isa very 
honest gentleman ; but 1 will not allow him 
to be so in piplic life. People may be ho- 
nest, Shougt they are doing wrong : that is, 
between their Maker and them. But we, 
who are suffering by their pernicious con- 
duct, are to destroy them. We are sure 
that acts from interest, We know 
what his genuine principles were. They 
who allow their passions te confound the 
distinctions between ight and wrong, are 
criminal. They may be convinced; but 
they have not come honestly by their con- 
viction.” 

It haviag been mentioned, I know not 
with what truth, that a certain female po- 
litical writer, whose doctrines he disliked, 
had vf late become very fond of dress, sat 
hours together at her toilet, and even put 
on rouge:—Jonnson : * She is better em- 
ploved at her toilet, than using her It 
is better she should be reddening her own 
checks, than blackening other people’s cha- 
acters.” 

He told us that “ Addison wrote Bud- 
gell’s papers in the Spectator, at least mend- 
ed them sv much, that he made them almost 
his own; and that Draper, Tonson’s part 
ner, assured Mrs Johnson, that the much 
admired Epilogue to ‘The Distressed Mo- 
ther, which came out in Budgell’s name, was 
in reatity written by Addison.” 

“The mode of government by one may 
be ill adapted to a small society, but is best 
for a great nation. ‘The characteristic of 
our own government at present is imbecility. 
"The magistrates dare not call the guards for 
fear of being hanged. The guards will not 
come for fear of being given up to the blind 
rage of popular juries.” 

Dirthe ther of one of our friends, he ob- 
served,“ He nover clarified his uotions, by 
filtrating them through other minds. “He 
had a cunat upon his estate, where at one 
place the dank wus too low. ~I dug the ca- 
nal deeper,” said he. 

Ife told me that “so long ago as 1748 he 
had read * The Grave, a Poem,"* but did not 
like it much. T dittered from hin; for 
though it is net equal throughout, and is 
seldont elegantly correct, it abonnds in so- 
Jomn thought, and poetical imagery, beyond 
the common reach. The world has ditfercd 
from him: for the poem ius pasted throvglt 
many editions, and is still meh read by 
people of a serious cast of mind. 








© 1 am sorry that thege arc no memoirs of the Reve- 
rend Mtabeet Blair, the author of this poem. He was the 
representative of the auton family of Blake, of Misir, i 
Ayrshire, but the estate had descended to a female, and 
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A literary lady, of large fortune, was men. 
tioned, a3 one who did good to many, but by 
nomeans “ by stealth,”and instead of blush- 
ing to find it fame,” acted evidently from 
vanity. Jonxsox: “have seen no beings 
who do as much good from benevolence, as 
she does from whatever motive. If there 
are such under the carth, or in the clouds, 
I wish they would come up, or come down. 
What Soame Jenyns says upon this: bay 
is not to be minded; he isa wit. No, Sirs 
to act fram pare benevolence isnot posible 
for finite beings. Human benevolence is 
iningled with vanity, interest, or some other 
motive.” 

He would not allow me to ‘vas atady 
then at Bath; observing, “She does not 

upon me, Sir; I think her empty. 
” He was, indeed, a stern critic 
upon characters and mauners. Even Mrs. 
‘Thrale did not escape his friendly animad~ 
version at times. When be and I were one 
day endeavouring to ascertain, article by ar- 
ticle, how one of our friends could fons 
spend as much money in his fumily as he 
told us he did, she interrupted us by alively 
extravagant sally, on the expense of clothing 
is children, describing it in a very Indic 
crous and ‘iful manner. Johnson looked 
a little angry, and said, “Nay, Madam, 
when you are declaiming, declaim ; and when 
you are calculating, calculate.” At another 
time, when she sald, perbaps affectedly, “I 
don’t like to fly :"—Jonwson : * With your 
wings, Madam, you must fly: but have 
care, there are clippers abroad.” How very 
‘well was this said, and how fully has expe- 
rience proved the truth of itf But have 
they not clipped rather rudely, and gone a 
great deal closer than was necessary ? 

‘A gentleman expressed a wish to go and 
live three years at Otaheité, or New Zea- 
land, in order to obtain a full acquaintance 
with people so totalty different from all that 
we bave ever known, and be satisfied what 

nature can do for man. Jounso: 

“* What could you learn, Sir? What can sa- 
vages tell, but what they themselves have 
seen ? Of the past, or the invisible, they can 
tell nothing. ‘Ihe inhabitants of Otaheité 
and New Zealand are not in a state of pure 
nature; for it is plain they broke off from 
some other people. Had they grown out of 
ground, you might bave judged of a 
state of pure hature. Fanciful people may 
talk of a moythology being amongst theni; 
but it nrust be invention. “hey have onee 
had religion, which has been gradually de- 
based. And what account of their region 
can you suppose to be Jearnt from savages P 




















afterwards, to the son of her husband by another 
marriage. He was minister of the parish of Athelatane- 
ford, where Mir. Jou Home was hi 


it sony truly be called chisic ground. 
of the same name, 


mn 
Teanting, is now, wih universal approlation, Solicitor 
quncral of Beotland. 
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consider, Sir, our own states our re 
aay, ena Reckc'webavean order of men 
= duty it is to teach it; we have one 
day in the week set apart for it, and this is 
Jn general pretty well observed: Yet ask 

the first ten grog men you meet, and hear 
that they eat tell of their ion.” 

On Monday, April 29, he and I made an 
excursion to Bristol, where I was euter- 
as him inquire, a the 

Ha sae utbentcity oF 


ju 

sey, ‘ate he vavthentioty sey of Ossian's poe- 
try.” George Cateot, the eee 
was as zealous for Rowley, as Hugh 
was for Ovsian, (I trust my Reverend. 
will excuse the comparison.) attended us at! 
our inn, and with s triumphant air of lively 
simplicity called out, “ I'l make Dr. Jobn- 
son a convert.” r, Johnson, at his desire, 
read aloud some of Chatterton’s fabricat 
verses, while Catcot stood at the back of his 
chair, moving himself like a pendulum, and 
beating time with his fect, and now and then 
looking into Dr. Johnson's face, wonderin; 
that he was not yet convinced. We call 
on Mr. Barret, ihe surgeon, and saw some 
of the cpu, as they were called, which 
were executed very artificially ; but from a 
careful inspection of them, anda 
tion of the circumstances with which they 
were attended, we were quite satisfied of the 
imposture, which, indeed, has been clearly 

monstrated from internal evidence, by se- 
taal able critics. 

‘Honest Catcot seemed to pay no attention 
whatever to any objections, but insisted, as 
an end of all controversy, that we should 
with him to the tower of the church of 





Mary, Redcliff, and view with our own 
the aicient chet in which the manuscpls 
paturedl area eee eee ith 
rm troubled wit 
Boring of Tr brcathigg, 
flight of steps, till we came to the 
wi the wondrous chest stood. “ 
(eald Cateot, with » bouncing confident cre. 
Aality,) bre ia the very chest itselé” After 
ocular demonstration, there was n0 more 
tobe a, He brought to my recollection 


lander,» man of learning 
tind who [seen the worl, testing, tad Pal 


at the same time reasons for, the 
suthenticity of Pn dar I have beard all 
when I was young.”—“ Have 


ca rau, Br t Pray, what have you heard ?”— the 
‘Ousian, Oscar, 


“i have beard rand every one 


‘Joutson axid of Chatterton, This ia the 
most extruordi man thet has en- 
countered my know’ “yt is wonderful 
how the whelp has written such 

fe were by no means pleased with our 
inn at Bristol. “Let us sce now, (ssid 1,) 
ee 


¢ Ms Tyrwhitt, 3s. Warton, Mr, Malooe. 


DR. JOHNSON. 





was several times with 
where I occasionally slept in the room that 
bed been sasigned formas, Tdined with bim 
tt De. Taylor's, at, General Oglethorpe's 
tnd at General Paoi’s | To avoid » 
‘ogetber what I 
ce ved of bis caaveration durin, 
is without. specifyin 
scene where it ‘except on a 
Wil be found 00 remarkable ‘as certain 


| deserve avery, articular relation, bod 





the ¢ persons do not contribute 
to the gest of the conversation, it is unne- 
seamnry to encumber my’ fied with mention- 
i » "To know of what 

wine ia, enables us to judge of 

to drink it with more 

the produce of each vine of one vineyard, in 
the same year, kept separate, would serve 
no purpose. To know that our wine (to use 
an advertising phrase) is “of the stock of an 


Ambassador iately deceased,” heightens its 
Aavour : but it signifies nothing to know the 
bin where each bottle was once deposited. 

“ Garrick (he observed) does not play the 
tan of Archer, in ‘ ‘The Beaux Strategem,* 

pie eterno _ out 

Trough e footman, wl not the caseas 
he does it.” 

“Where there is no education, as in sa- 

yage countries, men will have the up; 
hand ofwomen. Bodily strength, no daa, 
contributes to this; but it would be so, ex- 
elusive af eet it is med cea 
governs. When it comes to dry understand~ 
gaan has the better.” 

“The little volumes entitled ¢ Re: 

which are very well done, were a ot 





upalong ler'’s 


“There is much talk of the misery which 
we cause to the brute creation; but they 
are recompensed by existence. Ifthey were 
not useful to man, and therefore protected 
by him, ihe would not be nearly so nume~ 
oun” This argument isto be found in the 
Phi! ne B eat che question iy whether 

fend But the question is, whether 
the simile who endore such sufferin; of 
various kinds, for the service and ent 
ment of man, would accept of existence upon 
terms Dyce hci it, Madame 
Sevigne, who, though man; - 
mente, felt with delicate sensibilit; rise 
valence of tlsery, complains of of 
existence having been imposed uj 
without her consent. es he 

“That man is never happy for the pre- 
sent, isso true, that all his reef from un- 
happiness is only forgetting himself for a 

while. Life isa progress from want to 
want, not from enjoyment to enjoyment.” 


Bitat. 67.) 


“Though many men sre nominally in. 
trusted with the administration of hospitals 
and other public institutions, almost all the 
good is done by one man, by whom the rest 
are driven on: owing to confidence in him, 
and indolence in them.” 

* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his son, 
I think, might be made a pretty book. 
Take ut the immorality, and it ahould be 

t in the hands of every young gentleman. 
Eh elegant sanner and eastnestoPbebarout 
are acquired gradually and iny ly. 
No moa can fay “Till be goats’ ‘hese 
are ten genteel women for one genteel man, 
hecause they are more restrained. A man 
without some: of restraint is insuffer- 
able; but we are all less restrained than 
women. Were a woman sitting in company 
to put out her lega before her as most men 
do, we should be tempted to kick them in.” 

‘No man was a more attentive and nice ob- 
server of behaviour in those in whose com- 

ny he happened to be, than Johnson ; or, 
1owever strange it may seem to many, had 

a higher estimation of its refinements. Lord 
Eliot informs me, that one day when Jobn- 
son and he were at dinner in @ gentleman's 
house in London, upon jeaterfield's 
Letters being mentioned, Johnson surprised 
‘the company by this sentence: “ Every man 
of any education would rather be called a 
raseal, than secused of deficiency in the 

graces.” ‘Mr. Gibbon, who was it, 


turned to a lady who knew Johnson well, the 


and lived much with bim, and in his quaint 
manner, tapping hisbox,addreseed her thus: 
“Don't you think, madam, (looking towards 
Johnson) that among all your sequaintance 
you could find one exception ?” ‘The lady 
smiled, und seemed to acquiesce. 

“T read (said he) Sharpe's letters on 
Italy over again, when I’ was at Bath. 
‘There is a great deal of matter in them.” 

« Mrs, Williams was angry that Thrale’s 
family did not send regularly to her every 
time they from me while I wes in 
the Hebrides. Little people are apt to be 
Jealous: but they should not be jealous; for 
‘they ought to consider, that superior atten- 
tion will necessarily be pid to euperir for, 
tune or rank, ‘Two persona may bave equal 
merit, and on that account may have 
equal claim to attention ; but one of them 
may have also fortune and rank, and so may 
wtadidne of ie dot Shakepeare, 

Balle is Totes on he 
ssid, “ I despise those who do not see that 
T am right in the passage where as is re- 

eated, and ‘asses of great charge’ intro- 

luced. That on ‘To be, or not fo be," is 
disputable."* 

gentleman, whom I found sitting with 

him one morning, said, thet in his opinion 


© Tt may be observed, that Mr. Malone, in bis very 
-yatuable elicion of Shakrpeate, bi fully vindicated Dr. 
‘ohmaon from the ile censures which the frat of these 
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the character of an infidel was more detes. 
table than that of a man notoriously guilty 
ofan atrocious crime. I differed from 
because we are surer of the odiousness 
the one than of the error of the other. 
Joggers sages with bis fr he 
infidel would be guilty of any crime it 
wereinelined wif" 

Many things which are false are trans= 
mi book to book, and gain credit: 
in the world. ‘One of thes isthe ery ngaiast 
the evil of luxury. Now the truth tu, that 
luxury produces’ much Take the 
luxury of buildingsin Londen, Does t not 
produce real advantage in the conveni 
and ane Hin ibe My chery es 
from the exertion of industry?" People 
will tell you, with @ melancholy face, how 
many builders are in jail, Jt is plain they 
are in jail, not for buildi ta are 





must the competition to have 
early in the market keep in employment ? 
You will hear it said very gravely, ‘ Why 
‘was not the half-guinea, thus spent in lux- 
wy given to the poor? ‘Tohow many might 
i 


wwe afforded a good meal.’ Alas! has it 
not gene to the is ic , whom it is 
better to support tban the idle poor? You 


gre much surer that you are doing 
when you pay money to those who work, as 
on pense of oe Tabour, then Lael 
money merely in charity. Sup- 
Jone the unelant bisaer of 8 ‘lish of peas 
cocks’ brains were to be revived, how many 
carcasses would be left to the poor at a cheap 
rate: and as to the zoyt that is made about 

who are ruin @ ce, 

3s no matter to the nation that eome indivi- 
duals suffer. When so much general pr 
ductive exertion is the consequence of lux- 
ury, the nation does not care though there 
are ‘debtors in jail: nay, they would not 
care though their creditors were 2 
‘The uncommon vivacity of General Ogle- 

thorpe's mind, and variety of know! 
having sometimes made his conversation 
seem too desultory, Johnson observed, 
“Oglethorpe, Sir, never completes what be 


‘an has to say.’ 


‘He on the same account made a similer 
remark on Patrick Lord Elibunk: Sir, 
there is nothing conclusive in hia talk.” 

‘When I complained of having dined st a 
splendid table without henring one sentence 

reonversation worthy ofbeingremem! 
he said, “Sir, there seldom is any euch con 
versation.” ‘'BosweLL+ “ Why then meet 
at table?” Jouxsow: “ Why, to eat and 
drink together, and to promote kindness s 
and, Sir, this is better done wherethereis no 


note interpretation of the other 
gevice Dre Sohawon allow io'be stpetohay BS 
Eitciteriy shewn to be erroneous. 


sold conversation’ for, when there is, people 
Giffer in opinion, and get into bad humour; 
orsome of the company, who are not 
of such conversation, are left out, and feel 
themselves uneasy. It was for this 
Sir Robert Walpole said, he alwaye 
ti because in that all could 


sing irritated b; ‘ing » gentleman 
ead ME Levett a vagieny of Guctione cobs 
him when he was ating by, he 
broke out, “Sir, you have but two topics, 
Yourself and me. ‘I am sick of both.” “A 
man (said he) should not talk of himself, nor 
much of any particular person. He should 
take care not to be made a proverb; and 
therefore should avoid having any ‘one to- 
pie, of which ‘can say, ‘ We shall hear 
im upon it.’ There was 2 Dr. Oldfield, 
who was always talking of the Duke of 
‘Marlborough. “He came into a coffee-house 
one day, and told that hisGrace had en 
in the House of Lords for half an hour. 
“Did he indeed speak for half an hour?" 
(said Belchier, the surgeon.}—' Yes.'— And. 
Rint did he ay of De, Oldfield P+ No- 
— , ir, he was very un- 
grit; or’ Br. Olifeld could’ uot bave 
spoken &@ quarter of an hour, without 
sayin, something of bim.'” 
very man is to take existence on the 
terms on which it iagiven tohim. To some 
men it is given on condition of not taking 
liberties, which other men may take without 
auch harm. One may drink wine, and be 
nothing the worse for it; on another, wine 
may have effects so inflamnuat 98 to in. 
fare bim both in body and mind, and per 
ips make him commit something for whic 
he may deserve to be hanged.” 

“Lord Hailes's ‘ Annals of Scotland’ 
have not that painted form which is the taste 
of this age; but it ia a book which will al- 
way 


ity of citation. I never 


history with certainty.” 
asked him whether he would advise me 
to read the Bible with » commentary, and 
what commentaries he would recommend. 
Touxson : “ To be sure, Sit, I would have 
you read the Bible with a commentary ; and 
Lwould recommend Lowth and Patrick on 
the Old ‘Testament, and Hammond on the 
lew.” 
During my stay in London this spring, I 
solicited his "attention toancther law case, in 


fermline, which I attended as one of m: 

friend Colonel (afterwards Sir Archbil 

Sunbelt: counsel ; one 4 i ent 
, who was will 

LUnfetifal to is employer, and having. de- 

serted opposite party for a pecuniary 

Feward--altacked very rulely io Herd 
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paper the Reverend Mr. James Thomson, 
‘one of the ministers of that place, on sccount 
ofa eupposed allusion to him in one of his 
sermons. Uj this the minister, sn asub- 
sequent » arraigned. ame from 
the pulpit with come severity; and the egeat 
after the Sermon was over, rose up and ask~ 
ed the minister sloud, “ What bribe he had 
received for telling so many lies from the 
chair of verity.” wae present at this seal 
extraordivary scene. ‘Che person arraigned, 
Share bath pfibe seproof feta te punt and 
alpit, an 
in the vataliation, Grought an action against 
‘Mr. Thomson, in the court of Session, forde- 
famation and damages, and I was one of the 
comme! mneel Ea the reverend defendant, The 

il pulpit was our t ground of 
datiegs bul ws nxgeatd sleo ou Ube prices 
tion of the previous attack, and on the in- 
stant retaliation. The Court of Session, 
however—the fifteen Judges. who are at the 
same time the Jury, decided against the mi- 
nister, contrary to my humble opinion ; and 
several of them expressed themselver with 
indignation it 5 le was an 
Gentleman, formerly a. military chaptan 
anda man ofbigh spirit and honour. John- 
son was satisfied that the judgment was 
wrong, and dictated to me the following ar- 
gument in confutation of it : 

“OF the censure pronounced from the 
pulpit, our determination must be formed, 
as in other cases, by a consideration of the 
act iteelf, and the particular circumstances 
with which it is invested. 

* The right of censure and rebuke scemns 
necessarily appendant to the pastoral office. 


He, to whom the care of a conj ition is 
int ts considered as the shepherd of a 
flock, as the teacher of # schoo), as the father 


ofa family. Asa shepherd tending not his 
own Sep, but those af kis master, he is an- 
swerable for those that stray, and those that 
lose themselves by straying. But no man 
= be answerable for Tous which he lus 
not power to prevent, or for vagrancy which 
he bas not authority to Tetnie 
“ Awa teacher giving instruction for wa 
eo liable to reproach, if those whom 
ne undertakes (o inform make no_profi- 
ciency, he must bave the power of enforcing 
attendance, of awakening negligence, and re- 
Tae Rikers he romesses the 1 
a father, aternal 
authority of edmonition, rebuke, and pu 
nishment. He cannot, without reducin, 
his office to an empty name, be hin 
from the exercise of any practice necessary to 
stimulate the idle, to fetorm the vicious. to 
check the petulant, and correct the stubborn. 
“If we enquire into the practice of the 
church, we shuil, § believe, find 
‘the ministers of the word, exercising thi 
whole Eset of this complicated charac. 
ter. We shall find them not only encou- 





Bret. 67.1 
sing the by exhortation, but terrify- 
Tee the wicked by veproof end denunciation. 
In the earliest ages of the church, while re- 
iigion was yet pure from secular advantages, 
fe pusiehbent of aners was public crm: 
sure, and 0} ance; ities 
merely by ccclesastical authority, at a time 
while the church had yet no help from the 
civil power; while the hand of the magie. 
fein Lfved duly the cod of paomecetion v 00d. 
when governors were ready to afford a: 
toall those who fled from clerical authority. 
“That the Church, therefore, had once a 
power of public censure, is evident, because 
tbat power was frequently exercised. ‘That 


it borrowed not its power from the civil au- he 


thority, is likewise certain, because civil au- 
thority was at that time its enemy. 

“The hour came at length, when, after 
three hundred years of struggle and distress, 
‘Truth took possession of imperial power, 
and the civil laws lent their errs the eccle- 
siagtical constitutions, ‘The magistrate from 
that time co-operated with the priest, and 
clerical sentences were made efficacious by 
secular force. But the state, when it came 
to the assistance of the church, had no in- 
tention to diminish its authority. Those 
rebukes and those censures which were lew~ 
ful before, were lawful still. But they had 
hitherto operated only upon voluntary sub- 


mission. ‘The refractory and contemptu- 

ous were at first in no of temporal 

toveritics, except, what. they might euffer 
ma. 


the’ reprmache, af conten oF the 
detestation of their fellow Christians. When 
ion obtained the support of law, if ad- 
tions and ensures lied no effect. they 
were seconded by the magistrates with coe 
ion and punishment. 
“Tt therefore appears from ecclesiastical 
history, that the right of inflicting shame by 
public ‘censure has been always considered 
is inherent in the church; and that this 
Tight was not conferred by the cl power i 
it "mas exarciged whia the dl power 
st it. the ci rer it 
twas never taken away’ for the Cristian 
agistrate interposed his office, not to res- 
cut sinners from Censure, but to'supply more 
Powerfil means of reformation; ta add pain 
Where shame was insufficient’; and w 
men were proclaimed unworthy of the #0. 
clety of the faithful, to restrain, them, by 
Smprigonment, from spreading «broad ‘the 
contagion of wickedness. 

“1f is not improbable that, from this ac- 
knowledged power of public censure, grew in 
time the practice of auricular confess 
"hove who dreaded the blast of public re. 
prehension, were willing to pubmit them. 
[elves to the priest, by private accusation 
of themselves; and t obtain a reconcllla- 

“tion with the cbureh 
tine absolution and invisible penance ; con- 
ditions with which the priest would, in times 


me 
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of'ignorance snd corruption, easily comply, 
as Shey’ increased bis influence, wag 
the knowledge of secret sins to that of noto- 
ous offences, and his authority 


Fi i - 
by making him the eole iter ofthe terms 


“From this bondage the Reformation eet 
usfree. The minister has no longer power to 
press into the retirements of conscience, to 
torture us by interrogatories, or put himself 
in possession of our secrets and our lives. 
But though Fh have ses oarreled his 
usurpations, his just and origins wer Te- 
mudes culispalees Heiney 40 woos though 
he may not pry: he may yet bear, though 
may not guestion, And that know- 
I ich his eyes and ears furce upon 
him, it is still his duty to use, for the bene- 
fit of his flock. A father, who lives near a 
wicked neighbour, may forbid a son to fre- 
quent his company. A minister, who bas 
in his cor tion a man of open and scan- 
dalous wi 8, may warn his parishion- 
ers to shun his conversation. To warn them 
is not only lawful, but not to warn them 
would be criminal He may warn them, one 
in friendly converse, or by a paro- 
aivisitation. But if he may warn Tach 
singly. what shall forbid him to warn 
« Of that which is to be 


whether it be communicated to cach singly, 
Ur to all together? What is known, to 
mua acest ly bepublic. Whether it il 
cat once, or publle. by degress 
Tidomiy question, Anil of « sudden end ao. 








Temn publication the impression is deeper, 
and the wi more effectual. , 

“Tt may easily be urged, if a minister be 
‘thus left at liberty to. te sinners from the 


pulpit, and to publish at will the crimes of a 
parishioner, he may often blast the innocent, 
and distress the timorous, He may be sus- 
picious, and condemn without evidence ; he 
may be rash, and judge without examina- 
tion ; he may be severe, and treat slight of- 
fines with ton muck hardness be ay be 
malignant and partial, an ivate 
interest or fercorea under the shdlter of 


bis pastoral ster. 
“Ofall this there is possibility, and of all 
jut if possibility of 


this there ia danger. 

evil be to exch 

done. If nothing is to be attempted in 
which there is danger, we must all sink into 
hopeless inactivity. “The evils that may 
be feared from this practice arise not from 
any defect in the institution, but from the 
infirmities of human nature. Power, in 


whatever hands it is placed, will be some. 
fimes improperly exerted 1 yet courts of 
law mast julge. ough they will sometimes 
judge amiss. A father must instruct his 
ildren, though he himself may often want 
instruction. A’ minister must censure 
sSimer, though his censure may be some: 

® 


times erroneous by want of judgment, and 
eometimes nanjust by want of 

“ Hwe examine the 
prevent case, ‘we shall find the sentence nei- 


act was 
‘and erous, the tion inso- 
lent and open, and the example naturally 


retired and recluse, had uot yet beard what 
was publicly known throughout the parish ; 


jason osction of «public election, warned 
‘Peo) 0 luty, against 
the crimes which i i nent! 





public elections ly 
Ui"pertahioners ar nated pertiocichs 
ioners, as at 
himself. But instead of prodacing, ax might 
be wished, private compunction and imine. 
diate reformation, it kindled only rage und 
ie paper, wich SS tae en and 

+, with scan ation, 
hobdr he minister, thus reproached, 
had his own character to vindicate, upon 
which his pastoral authority must necessa- 


rily depend, To be with « defa- 
matory lie, is an injury which no man pa- 
ly endures in common life. To be 


) 
ed not his ‘but his clerical ve- 
racity. ition naturally Tove in 
to hi ity; and, all the 
Fergtude of injured honesty, be dared this 
calumnistor in thechurch, and at once exo- 
nerated himself from censure, and rescued bis 
flock from ‘and from danger. The 
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11776, 
notoriousl; itty. Hila consciousness of 
ne aye emetic hace 

wit 
and printed accustions. Such an atteck 
made defence ; and we hope it 
‘will be at last decided thet the means of de- 
fence were just lawful” 


and 
vara rgd ep Bem 
excl “Well; he 
dines Wa pork bag workman tte manvee"* 
Mr. wished to brin 
before the House 


the cause 
‘Lords, but 
maded by the advice of the noble 
person who so in that 
Fast Honourable House, and who was then 
Attorney-General. As my readers will no 
doubt be glad also to the opinion of 
this eminent man upon the same subject, 
1 shall here insert it. 


Case, 
« Turar is herewith laid before you,’ 
“1, Petition for the Reverend ‘Mr. 
James Thomson, minister of Dum- 
fermli 


line. 
“2. Answers thereto. 
3. Copy of the judgment of the Court 
of Seasion upon both. 


“4. Notes the opinions of the 
dges, being the reagonstypon which 
grounded. 

“These papers you will please to peruse, 
and opinion. 

“ Whether there is a probability of the 

feng serena, ie. Thonten 

ing a omson 

should appeal from the same?” 

“I pox'r think the appeal edvisable: 

not only because the value of the judgment 


isin po juate to the expense ; 
Ba? Brest hore sie taany chancel that, 


iene Botte tote disadvan: 


‘It isimpomible to approve the style of 
serra Bt the comin wan vat ent 
jous: 


ther there be any difference in the law of 
Scotland, in ition of slander, before 
the Commi: the Court of Session. 


way to ections for ev 
a action cannot be Br 
damages, upon any words w 
than fa offeace coguizable by law? conse. 
juently, no action could have been brought 
ere, for the words in question. Both laws 
admit the truth to be « justification in 
action for words; and the Saw of 
docs eee in sctians for Ubela "The 
igment geems to me to have 
‘bat wrasg, in that the Court repelled that 
ce 


will, with 
credit. 
My desire of being acquainted with vele- 

brated men of every description, had 

me, much about the same time, obtain an 

introduction to Dr. Samuel Juhnson and to 






: friends, Mes 
sienrs Dilly in the Poultry, at whose hospt- 
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table and weli-covered table I have seen a 
greater number of li men than at any 
other, thet of Sir Josbus Reynolds, 
had Savited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and 

iy, Mey 


some more gentlemen, on Wednesda; 
15. “Pray, (said 1.) jet us bave Dr. Jotm- 
son.”_“ What, with My. Wilkes ? not for 
the world, (sia Mr. Edward Dilly :) Dr. 
Johneon would never forgive me.”—" Come 
(paid 1) if you'l let me nepocate for you; 
‘will be answerable that all shall go well” 
Dusuy:: Nay, if you will take it upon 
you, I am sure I shall be very beppy to see 
theta both here: ad 
lotwithstanding the high ventration 
whist T enteresingl fe Dr Schon wat 
sensible that he was sometimes a little ac- 


renter ted 

mii Sack Wilkes?” 
wn into ® passion, en 
have answered, “ Dine with 
es, Bir! T’d aa soon dine with 





would have 
would 
Jack 
Tack Ketch 1 therefore, 
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pleased 
on the day appointed. 
” niuchexpected We 7 


on bim about an hour hefere din- 
ner, as I often did when we were ta dinecut, 


‘© "This has been clevalated oa factually ala by Soke 
son "whan the truth iy ft was only emppoeed by bas 


2 
F 
et 


F 
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together, to see thet he was resdy in time, 
and to accompany him, I found him buf 
feting his books, as upon a former occasian, 
covered with dust, and making no prepara- 
tion fur going abroad. * Row is this, Sir ? 
{stid I.) Don't you recollect that you are 
to dine at Mr. Dilly's?” Jorxson : “ Sir, 
I did not think of going to Dilly's 
gut of my head. I have ordered dinner at 
home with Mrs. Willies” Boswen.: 
“But, my dear Sir, you know you were en- 
gaged to Mr. Dilly, and Itold bim sv. He 
expect you, and will be much disap. 
pointed if you ‘don't come.”  Jounsox : 
“You must talk to Mra, Williams about 
this.” 











Here wes 0 sad dilemma. I fecred that 
what I was so confident [ had secured, would 
yet be frustrated, He had accustomed him- 
self to shew Mrs. Williams such « of 
humane attention, as frequently impcsed 
some restraint upon him ; and I knew that 
if she should be obstinate, he would not stir. 
hastened down stairs to the blind lady's 
room, and told her I was in great uneasi- 
ness, for Dr. Johnson had engaged to me to 


dine this day at Mr. Dilly's, but that he had meet. 


told me he had forgotten his c1 ent, 
and bad ordered dinner at home * Yes, Sir, 
(eaid she, pretty peevishly,) Dr. Johnson is 
to dine at home."—-Madam (said [,) his re- 
spect for you is such, that I know be will 
not leave You, unless you absolutely desire 
it. But as you have to much of bis com- 
pany. 1, hope you ‘will be enough to 


it for a day, as Mr. Dilly is a very 
worthy man, has uently bad agreeal 
pertiea at his house for Dr. Johnson, and 
lay. “And then, Beaders plese to con 
. then, to con- 
ae my situation ; I ried the message, 
and I assured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnson 
‘was to come; and no doubt he has made a 
dinner, and invited a company, and boasted 
of the honour he expected to have. [ shall 
Be quite di if the Doctor is not there.” 
She lly softened to my solicitations, 
which were certainly as earnest a8 most en- 
treaties to ladies upon any occasion, and was 
reciouly pleased to empower me to tell 
- Johnson, “ Phat, all thin, 


age cousidered, 
she thought he should certainly go.” I flew look for 


back to him, still in dust, and careless of 
what should be the event, “indifferent in 
his choice to go or stay ;* but a3 soon as 1 
had announced to him Mrs. Wii 's con- 
sent,he roared, + Frank, a clean shirt !” an 
was very soon drest. When I had him fair- 
ly seated in « hackney-coach with me, I ex- 
ulted as much as a fortune-bunter, whe bas 
got an heiress into a ise with him, 
‘to net out for Gretna-Green. . 

‘When we entered Bar. Dilly's drawing 
room, he found himself in the midst of a 





© Seep oon 
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company he did not know. I kept myself 
nad silent, watching how Ye would 
coudutt Bimal! T oheerted bisa whisper 
ing to Mr. Dilly, “ Who is that gentleman, 
Sir “Mr. Arthur Lee.”—Jounson ¢ 
“ "Poo, too, too,” (under his breath,) which 
was one of his habitual mutterings. Mr. 
Arthur Lee could not be very obnoxious to 
Johnson, for he was not only a patriot, but 
an American. Re was afterwards minister 
from the United States at the court of Ma- 
drid. “ And who is the geutleman in lace 3" 
“Mr. Wilkes, Sir” ‘This information con- 
founded him still more: he had some diffi- 
in bi and taking up a 

book, sat down uj indow-seat and read, 
or ut least kept his upon it intently for 
some time, till he composed himself. “His 
feelings, I dare say, were awkward enough. 
But he no doubt recollected his baving rated 
me, for supposing that he could be ut all 
disconcerted by aby company, und he, there 
fore, resulutely set himself to behave quite 
‘as an easy man of the world, who could 
adapt himself at once to the disposition and 
manners of those whom he might chance to 














The cheering sound of “ Dinner is upon 
the table,” dissolved his reverie, and we aid 
sat down without any symptom of il] hu- 
mour. There were present, beside Mr. 
Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an 
old companion of mine when he studied 

yysic at Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) 

ler, Dr. Lettsom, and Mr. Slater the 
druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed himself next 
to Dr. Johnson, and beltaved to him with 
so much attention and politeness, that he 
gained upon him insensibly. No man eat 
more heartily than Johnson, or loved better 
what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was 
very sssiduous in helping him to some fine 
“ Pray give, me, leave, Sir ;- It is 
better here——A little of the brown—Sone 
fat, Sir-A little of the stuffing—Some 
gravy—Let me have the pleasure of givin 
you some butter—Allow me tu recommen! 
‘A equeeze of this orange ;—or the lemon, 
perin ‘may have more zest." Sir, Sir, 1 
‘am obliged to you, Sir,” cried Johnson, 
bowing, and turning his head to him with « 
some time, of “ surly virtue,” + but, 
in a short while, of complacency. 

Foote being’ mentioned, Johnson said, 
“ He is not a good mimic.” One of the 
company added, * A Merry Andrew, abut. 

Jouxsox : “ But be bas wit too, 
and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility 








and variety of imagery, and not empty of 
reading; he bas knowledge enough te All 
up ¢ species of wit he hes in an 

rt that of escape You drive 





him into a corner with both bands ; but he's 
gone, Sir, when you think you have got 


 Sohnsoa’s ** London, a Poem,” v. 148. 
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him—like on animal that jumps over your 
head. ‘Then he has a great range for wit ; 
he never lets truth stand between him and 
a jest, and he is sometimes mighty coarse. 
Garrick is under many restraints from which 
Foote is free.” Wrixes: “ Garrick's wit 
is more like Lord Chesterficld’s” Jonx- 
son: The first time I was in company 
with Foote, was at Fitzherbert's. Havi 

‘no govd opinion of the fellow, I was resolved 
not to be pleased ; and it is very difficult to 
please a man against his will. "I went on 
eating my dinner pretty sullenly, sffecting 
not to mind him. “But the dog was 0 very 
comical, that I was obliged to lay down my 
knife and fork, throw myself back upon my 
chair, and fairly laugh it out. No, Bir, he 
was irresistible. He upon one occasion 
experienced, oat extraordinary degree, 











the elficac: powers of entertaining. 
Amongst the \d various modes whic! 
he tried of getting money, he became a part= 


ner with a small-beer brewer, and he was to 
have a share of the profits for procuring cus- 
tomers amongst his numerous acquaintance, 
Fitzherbert was one who took his small- 
beer; butit was so bad that the servants re- 
solved not to drink it. They were at some 
Joss how to notify their resolution, being 
afraid of offending their master, who they 
knew liked Foote much as a companion. At 
last they fixed upon a little boy, who 
was rather a favourite, ta be their ty, 
and deliver their remonstrance ; and havit 
invested him with the whole authorit, 

the kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitzher- 
bert, in all their names, upon a certain day, 
that they would drink Foote’s small-beer no 
longer. On that day, Foote happeved to 
dine at Fitzherbert’s, and this boy served at 
table; he was so delighted with Foote's 
stories, and merriment, and grimace, that 
when he went down stairs, he told them, 
* This is the finest man 1 haveever seen. I 
will not deliver your message. I will drink 
hia small-beer,’. 

Somebody ofserved that Garrick could not 
have done this, Wirmes: “Garrick would 
haveinade the small-beer still smaller. He 
is now leaving the stage; but he will play 
Scrud ali his life.” knew that Johnson 
would let nobody attack Garrick but himself, 
us Garrick said to me,and I had heard him 
praise his liberality ; a0, to bring out. his com- 
mendation of his celebrated Pupil I said, 
Joudly, “I have heard Garrick is liberal." 
Joi « Yes, Sit, I know that Garrick 
has away more money than any man 
in England that I am acquainted with, and 
that not from ostentatious views. Garrick 
‘wos very poor when he began life ; 
he came to bave mone 























very unskilful in gi 
Foote ‘that Johnsva said of 
ind oetepetour broai-uted minds Y know oot 
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when he should not. But Garmck began to 
be liberal as soon as he could; and Iam of 
opinion, the reputation of avarice which he 
has had, hes been very lucky for him, and 
vented his having many enemies, "You 
Respise a man for svariee, but, do not hate 
him. Garrick might have been much bet 
ter attacked for living with more splendour 
than is suitable to a player : if they had hed 
the wit to have assaulted him in that quar- 
ter, they might have galled bim more. But 
they have kept clamouring about bis ava. 
rice, which has rescued him from much ob- 
oH ing of the great dificulty of obtain 
ing of the t dit ty of obtain. 
i thentic information for” biography, 
J told us. When I was a young fel- 
low, I wanted to write the ‘ Life of Dryden," 
and, in order to get materials, I spied to 
the only two persons then alive who bad 
seen him ; these were old Swinney, and old 
Cibber. Swinney’s information was no more 
than this, ‘ That at Will's cotfee-house Dry- 
den bad a particular chair for himself, which 
was set by the fire in winter, and was then 
called his winter-chair ; and that it was car- 
‘ied out for him to the balcony in summer, 
and was then called his summer-chair.’ Cib- 
ber could tell no more but * That he remem. 
bered him a decent old man, arbiter of criti. 
cal disputes at Will's.’ You are to consider 
that Cibber was then at a great distance 
from Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in 
the room, and durst not draw In the other.” 
BosweEi: “ But Cibber was a man of ob- 
servation ?” Jounsoxs “I think not.” 
Boswexn: “ You will allow hia + Apology’ 
to be well done.” Jonson: “ Very well 
done, to be sure, Sir. ‘That book is a strik- 
‘ing proof of the justice of Pope's remark : 
© Each mists ble perersl province well commrad: 
‘Would al but stoop to whet they untersaund.™ 
Borwztn: “And his plays are 
Tounsox : “ Yeas but that was his trad 
Tesprit du corps; he had been all his 
among players and play.writers, I wander~ 
ed thet be had go ttle to say in converse- 
tion, for he had kept the best company, and 
Tearnt all that can be got by the ear.’ He 
abused Pindar to me, and then shewed me 
an ode of his own, with an absurd couplets 
making a linnet soar on an engle's wing-t 
told him that when the ancients made a 
simile, they always made it like something 


‘Mr. Wilkes remarked, that, “ among all the 
bold flights of Shakepeare's imagination, the 
boldest was making Bircam-wood merch to 
Dunsinane; creating a vood wliere there 
never was ashrub ; a wood in Scotland! ha! 
ha! ha!” And he also observed, that “the 
clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scat 
land was the single exception to Milton's 
remark of ‘The mountain Nymph, eweet 
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Now, Elkanah Settle sounds 50 
‘whd can expect much from that name? 

fe should have no hesitation to give it for 
John Dryden, in preference to Elkanah 
Settle, from the names only, without know- 
ing their different merits.” Jouxson : “I 
suppose, Sir, Settle did as well for Alder- 
man in bis time, as John Home could do 
now. Where did Beckford and Trecothick 
Tearn English ?” 

‘Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch 
who had taken possession of a barren part 
of America, and wondered why they should 
choose it, Jomxson : “ Why, Sir, all bar- 
yenuess is comparative. The Scotch would 
not know it fo be barren.” Bosweit: 
Come, come, he is flattering the English. 
You bave now been in Scotland, Sir, and 
say if'you did not see meat and drink enough 
there” Jouxsow: © Why yee, Sir; mest 
and drink enough to give the inhabitants suf- 
ficient strength to run away from home.” All 
these quick and lively sallies were said spor- 
tively, quite in jest, and with a smile, whick 
showed that he meant only wit. Upon this 
topic, heand Mr. Wilkes could perfectly assi- 
nillate; here was.a bond of union between 
them and 1 was conscious that 
them had visited Caledonia, both 
satisfied of the strange narrow j 
those who imagine that It is a land of famine. 
‘But they amused themselves with perseve- 
ring in the old jokes. When I claimed 2 
superiority for Scotland over England in 
one respect, that no man can be arrested 
there for a’ debt, merely because another 
swears it against him but there must first 
be the judgment of a court of law ascertain- 
ing its juttices, and thet seizure of the 
prpen, “before judgment, i obtained, can 
take piace only'if fis creditor sbould swear 
that he is about to fly from the country, or, 
as it is technically ex; , is in medita 
fine fuga: Wiixxs: “That, I should 
think, may be eafely sworn of all the Scotch 
nation,” Fouseow {to Mr. Wilkes:) “ You 
must kuow, Sir, I lately took my friend 


feeling. 








Boswell, and him genuine civilized 
life in an English provincial town. I turn- 
ed him loose at Li my native city, 
that he might ace for once’teal civiit 
1 know he lives savages in Scot- 
and among rakesin *Winxrs: 


«“E: it when he is with sober, de- 
cent people, uke youd mo", Sommnox 


son 7 asking ri 
caulay to allow her fyotman to ait down with 
them, to the ridiculousness of the ar- 

tbr the equality of mankind; and 
fe seid te me with a nod of sa. 
tisfaetion, “You saw fr. Wilkes 
cod.” Wilkes talked with all i able 
freedom of the ludicrous title given to the 
‘Attorney-General, Diabolus Regis; adding, 
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au 
“J have reason to know something about 
that officer ; for I waa prosecuted for @ li- 


bel" Sobnson, who many would 
have wed must frerftens deere 
sugry st hearing this talked of vo lightly, 

not a word. He was now, indeed, “a 
good-bumoured fellow.” 

After dinner, we had an accession of Mra. 
Knowles, the Quaker lady, well known for 
her various talents, and of Mr. Alderman 
Lee. Amidst some patriotic groans, some- 
body (I think the Alara ‘said, “ Poor 
old England is lost!” Jomwsow: “ Sir, it 
is not s0 much to be lamented that Old Eng- 
land is lost, as that the Scatch have found 
it"* Wrxgs: “Had Lord Bute go- 
verned Scotland only, I should not have 
taken the trouble to write his eulogy, and 
dedicate ‘ Monvimen’ to him.” 

‘Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine 

int of a beautiful female which 

yung in the room, and pointed out the ele- 
gant contour of the bosom, with the finger 
ofan arch connoisyeur. He afterwards in 
a conversation with me, waggishly inai 
that all the time Johnson Thewed visible 
signs of a fervent admiration of the corres. 
ponding charms of the fulr Quaker. 

‘This record, though by no means 80: 

will serve to give @ notion 
of a very curious 2 ch was not 


only plessing at the time, but had the agree 
poles heat i ted 

animosity, and swe a2, mH 
vine bole of political content, had 
juced in the minds of two men, who, 
though widely different, had 20 things 
in common—classical ; lite. 
rature, wit and humour, and resdy ee 
—that it would have been much to be re- 
ifthey had been for ever at a distance 

‘cach other. 

‘Mr. Burke gave me much credit, for this 
dation; and tly said, 


successful negociation ¢ and pleasant 
“that there was nothing equal to it in the 


whole history of the 
attended Dn. Jounaen tomes tod had 
the ssition to bear hn tll Be, Wil 











siting her, he said, on a former occasion, 
one, Mice, Boswell is in the right; ¥ 
should have visited her myself, were it not 
that they bave now a trick of gutting every 


thing into the newspapers.” eveniny 
be exclaimed, “Tenvy him his soquaing 
ance with Mrs. Rudd.” 


‘© Tt would not become me to expetiate on thls strong 
gl Tempark, in which » very great denl of mean 
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I mentioned a scheme which I had, of ma- 
king a tour to the Isle of Man, and giving a 
falf account of it; and that Mr. Burke hac 
playfully suggested asa motto, 

“The proper study of mankind 's Man" 
Jouxsow : “Sir, you will get more by the 
book than the jaunt will cost you: 80 you 
will have your diversion for nothing, and add 
‘to your reputation.’ 

’n the evening of the next day, I took 
leave of him, being toset out for Scotland. I 
thanked him with great warmth for all his 
Kindness, “Sir, (suid he,) you are very 
welcome. Nobody repays it with more.” 

‘How very false is the notion that has 
gone round the world, of the rough and pas 
Sionate, and harsh manners of this great 
and good man. ‘That be had occasional sal- 
Kies of heat of temper, and that he was some- 
times, perhaps, too ‘easily provoked” by 
absurdity and folly, and sometimes too dée- 
sirous of triumph in colloquial contest, must 
be allowed. ‘Ihe quickness both of his per- 
ception and sensibility disposed hin to Sud- 
den explosions of satire; to which his extra 
ordinary readiness of wit was a strong and 
almost, irresistible incitement. ‘To adopt 
one of the finest images in Mr. Home's 


“ Douglas,” 
Decision folomed ws te thatierbol 
Purwues the fash ™ 

I admit that the beadle within him was 

often 60 to apply the lash, that the 

Judge had not time to consider case 

with pufficient deliberation, 

"That he was occasionally remarkable for 
violence of temper, may be granted: but let 
us ascertain the degree, and not let it be 
supposed that he was in a tual rage, 
and never without a clubin his hand to 
knock down every one who approached him. 
‘On the contrary, the truth ix, that by much 
the greatest of his time he was civil, 
obliging, nay, polite in the true sense of 
the word; so much so, that many gentle- 
men who were long acquainted with him 
never received, or even heard, a strong ex- 
pression from him. 

‘The following letters concerning an Epi- 
taph which he wrote for the monument of 
Dr. Goldsmith, in Westminster-Abbey, af- 
ford at once a proof of his unaffected mo- 
peeacdpn forte ee ee 
tings, and of the great respect whi en- 
terfained for the’ teste dod judgment of 
the excellent and eminent person to whom. 
they are addressed : 

“po atm JOBHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Dean Stn, : 

“I nave been kept away from you, 
know not well how, aa of ti vexatious 
hinderances I know not when there will be 
an end. J therefore send you the poor dear 
Doctor's epitaph. Read it first yourself; 
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and if you then think it right, shew it to 
the Chib. Tam, you know, willing to be 
corrected. If you think any thing mnch 
amiss, keep it to yourself till we come to- 
gether. re sent two copies, but prefer 
fe card. ‘The dates must” be’ settled by 
Dr. Perey. I am, Sir, 
“Your most 








bumble servant, 
“Sam Jounsom. 
1 May 16, 176" 
“0 THE SAME. 

‘Sm, 

“Miss Reywoips has a mind to send 
the Epitaph to Dr. Beattie; Lam very wil- 
ling, but having uo copy, cannot immedi. 
ately recollect it: She tells me you have 
Jost it. Try to recollect, and put down as 
auch as vod retains you perhaps may have 
kept what I have dropped. ‘The lines for 
which Iam ata loss are something of rerum 
civilium sive naturatium.® It was a sorry 
trick to lose it; help me if you can. 

“Tam, Sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 

June 22, 178. “Sam. Jonxson, 
“The gout grows better but sluwl: 
It was, I think, after I had left London 

in this year, that this Epitaph gave occasion 
to a Remonstrance to the Moxancr oF Li- 
‘TERATURE, for an account of which I am in- 
debted to Sir William Forbes, of’ Pitslig 
‘hat my readers may have the subject 
more fully and clearly before them, 1 
first insert the Epitaph. 
* Ottvanit Govpsnrtn, 
stork 


Poste, Physiel, Historil, 
ul nuthin tere vribend genus 


jon tig, 
‘Nullam quod tetiyf non omavit: 
Sk vest 


Wve Fisua eeavnt 20% 














‘sive 
Affectuum potens at 
80 su 





Sodalium asa, 


Lectorum veneratio, 
‘Natus fh Hibernia Forntee Longfordlensis, 
In Joco cul nomen Pallas, 

Nov. xxix. apocaxaty 
Eblabe Mterts tosticazus 


i Lond, 
April iy, woocLxasy.” 
Sir William Forbes writes to me thus: 
Tenclose the Hound Robin. This jeu @es- 
rit took its rise one day at dinner at our 
iend Sir Joshua Reynolds's. All the com- 
pany present, except mynelf, were friends 
and acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. The 
Epitaph, written for him by Dr. Johnson, 
became the subject of conversation, and va- 
rious mendations were suggested, which it 
“aa agreed should be submitted to the Doc 
ters consideration But the question wat, 
ave the courage to pro 
Them ‘to bim? At last it wes hinted, that 


© These words must have beeu in the other copy. 
‘They are not in that which was preferred. 


Bat. 07.) 
‘there could be no way 30 good as that of a 
Round Robin, as the sailors call it, which 


they make use of when they enter into a 
conspiracy, s0 a8 not to let it Be known who 
fae ‘his ‘name first or last to the paper. 

pr ition was instantly assented to; 
and Dr. ‘Dean of Derry, now Bi- 
shop of Killaloe," drew up an address to 
Dr, Johnson on the occasion, replete with 
wit and humour, but which it was feared 
the Doctor might think treated the subject 
with too much levity. Mr. Burke then pro- 

wed the address as it stands in the paper 
an writing, to which I had the honour to of- 
eet - nek 

“Sir ug agreed to carry it to Dr. 
Johnscn, who received it with auch good 
humour, + and desired Sir Joshua to tell the 
gentlemen, that be would alter the Epitaph 
in any manner they pleased, as to the sense 
Of it} but, he would hever consent 10 disgrace 
the walls uf Westminster Abbey with an Eng. 
“1 consider this Round Robin as a species 
of literary curiosity worth preserving, as it 
marks, in a certain degros, Dr. Jobswon's 
character.” 

‘My readers are presented with a faithful 
transcript of x paper, which I doubt not of 
their desirous to see. 

Sir William Forbes's observation is very 
Just. The anecdote now related proves, in 
the ‘strongest manner, the reverence and 
awe with which Johnson was led, by 
some of the most eminent men of his time, 
in various departments, and even by sach of 
them as lived most with him; while it also 
confirms what I have again and again in- 
culcated, that he was by no means of that 
‘ferocious and irascible character which has 
‘been ignorantly imagined. 

‘This hasty composition 1s also to be re- 
marked, as one of the thousand instances 
which evince the extraordinary promptitude 
‘of Mr. Burke; who, while he is equal to 





the greatest shings, can adorn the least ; 
* [This prolate who was afterwards translated to the 

See of Limerick, died at Wimbledon to Surrey, June 7, 

2140, a bi eigtieth year, he original Round Hobie 

Zeeman tn hl pone: che paper hich Se Win 

Epa eanenled to ‘only a copy. 

eterna 

nated to ‘Sir Joana, 

Koy chal have‘ wngte 

fad ‘Me. 


a: Sie Soahus't, 8 eearcy tchokar,refneed, 
SS aes 


‘being in English, J 
abe nll 
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can, with equal facility, embrace the vastand 
complicetad speculations of polities, or the 
ingenious topics of literary investigation+ 
“DE. sONNEON TO MNS, BOSWELL. 
Mapas, 
© You must not think me uncivil in vaait. 
ting to answer the letter with which you fa- 
youred me some time agu, I imagined it to 
have Leen written without Mr. Bosweil’s 
and thererure supposed the ap- 
swer to require, what Icould not find, a pri- 
vale conveyance. 
“ The dif with Lord Auchinleck is 
now over; and since young Alexander has 
no more difficulties will 
arise among you; for I sincerely wish 
allheppy. Do not teach the young ones to 
dislike mne, az you dislike me yourself; but 
Jet me at least have Veronica’s kindness, 
because she is my acquaintance. 
“You will now have Mr. Boswell home: 
itis well that you have him; he has led a 
wild life. I have taken him to Lichfield, 
and he has followed Mr. Thrale to Bath. 
Pray take care of him, and tame him, The 
only thing in which I have the honour to 
with you is, in loving him ; and while 
we are so much of mind ina matter of so 
much importance, our other quarrels will,E 
hope, produce no great bitterness. 
“J am, madam, your most humble servant, 
“ Sax. Jounso. 
* May 26, 1778." 
« MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 


4" Kalnburgh, June $8, 1776. 

“You have formerly complained that my 
letters were too long. There ix no danger 
of that complaint being made at present; 
for I find it difficult for me to write to you 
atall. [Here an account of having been 
afflicted with a return of melancholy or bad 


spirits.] : 

«The boxes of booka§ which you sent to 
me, are arrived; but I have not yet exa- 
mined 


Ls for aa, to his claim to the lt of thon 







‘who lived so much in the country, at, 
should have fallen into such w blunder. 
founded the coto with tha dear. 

johnson. the 


su 


for 


“f send you Mr. Mactaurin’s paper 
freedom in the 


the negro, who claims his 
Court of Session.” 
“DR. JOHNGON TO ME. SOBWELL. 
“ Dean Sem, 
Taree Llack fits, of which you com- 
jain, perhaps hurt your memory as well as 
Four imagination. “When did T complain 
that your letters were toolong ?* Your last 
letter, after # vory long delay, brought very 
badnews [Here series of reflections upon 
melancholy, and—what £ could not help 
thinking strangely unressonsble in him who 
had suffered 60 nich from it himself,—a 
good deal of severity and reproof, as if it 





were owing to my own fault, or that I was 
perhaps affecting it from « desire of di 
tinction. 


“Read Cherne's ¢ English Malady ;* but 
do not let hima teach you a foolish notion, 
t holy is a proof of acuteness. 








“To bear taat you have not opened your 
boxes of books, is very offensive. The exa- 
mination and arrangement of so many vo- 
lumes might have afforded you an amuse- 
ment very seasonable at present, and useful 
for the aole of life. Iam, Tconfese, 
an; uu manage yourself so , 

TT do pipe my ony more, than that I 
am, eat kindness and sincerity, 

with great ki id sincerity, dear 
Sir, “ Your humble servant, 
“Sau. Joanson. 
 Saly 2, 1776. 


“It was last year determined by Lord 
Mansfield, in the Court of King's q 
that 2 negro cannot be 
kingdom without his own consent.” 











“DR. JOHNSON TO ME BOSWELL, 


“Dean Sin, 

“E sane haste to write again, lest my 
last letter should give you too much pain. 
If you are really oppressed with overpower- 
ing snd invaluntery melancholy, you are to 
be pitied rather than reproached. 

“Now, my dear Bozzy, let us bave done 
with quarrels and with censure. Let me 


know whether I have not sent you a pretty 
Wibrary. ‘There are, perhaps, books 





Sei ee aera 
ou iaeenereeet sy 
certainly true; but ft seems 7 


(pees ae He, 

ry He wana 

distinguished merit, he ot 
the msleal profeuorships Sa the Collage of Ediobarehs 
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arises, you may know where to look for in- 
formation 

“ Since I wrote, I have looked over 
‘Mr. Maclaurin's plea, and think it excel 
lent. How is the suit carried on? If by 
subscription, E commission you tocontribute, 
in my name, what is proper. Let nothing 
be wanting in such a case. Dr, Drum- 

+ Lsee, is superseded. His father 
would have grieved; but he lived to obtain 
the re of his son's election, and died 
before that pleasure was abated. 

‘ Langton's lady has brought him a girl, 
and both ore well; I dined with him the 
other day. © 8° *, 

“St vexes me to tell you, that on the 
evening ofthe 20th of May I was seized by 
the gout, and am not quite well. The pain 

But: the weakness and 
tenderness were very troublesome ; and what 
is said to be very uncommon, it has not al- 
leviated my other disorders. Make use 
youth and health while you have them 
make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, 
* Your most affectionate 
“ Sam. JOnNSON. 














Suly 16, 1776." 
“oI. ROSWELL 70 DR. JONNSON. 


“MY DRAR Sia, * Réinburgh, July 18, 1776. 
“ Youn letter of thesecond of this month 
medicine; but Lvas de- 

eous tenderness, 

which, a few days afterwards, sent forth such 
balsam as your next brought me. J found 
myvelf’ for some time so ill that all I could 


do wes to preserve a decent sppearance, 
ile all within was weakness and distress, 


Like a reduced garrison that has some spirit 
left, I hung out fags, and planted all the 
force I could muster, upon the walls. Tam 


now much better, and S sincerely thank you 
for your kind attention and friendly coun. 
sel’ ose ee 


“Count Manuccit came here last week 
from ‘travelling in Ireland. I have shewn 
him what civilities I could on his account, 
on yours, and on that of Mr. and Mra 
‘Thrale. "He has had a fall from his horse, 
and been much burt, I regret this unluck; 
accident, for he seems to be a very amiable 
Par 


ofa esti alte mraie, 
bh ning ear, I eolect 
from his private register the following 


Prduty 25,1778. © Gop, who hast or- 
dained that whatever isto be desired stould 


in 
the pleasure 

oe joni him ta Landon, 
becoming scquainted with hier tn a» in the 


rat. 67. 


Le sought by labour, and who, by thy bless- 
amg, bringest honest labour to 
look with mercy upon my studies and en- 
deavours. Grant me, O Loan, to design 
only what is lawful and right; and afford 
sme calmnees of mind, and steadiness of pur- 
pe that I may so do thy will in this 
life, as to obtain happiness in the world to 
come, for the sake of Jesus Canist our 
toe Ansa te det 

it appears from a note subjoin 
a was conpotod here he pet e 
apply vigoroualy to study, particul 
the Gredk and fiatan tongues” 
Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age 
of sixty-seven, is admirable and encoura- 
ging; and it must impress all the thinking 
[at of my readers with a consolatory con- 

ce in habitual devotion, when they see 
a man of such enlarged intellectual powers 
aa Johnson, thus, in the genuine earnest- 
ness of secrecy, imploring the aid of that 
Supreme Being, “ from whom cometh down 
every good and every perfect gift.” 
“ro sim JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Sun, 

‘A youxe man, whose name is Paterson, 
offers himself thisevening to the Academy: 
He is the gon of a mant for whom [ have 
Jong had a kindness, who is now abroad 
in distress. I shall be glad that you will be 
pleased to shew him any little countenance, 
or pay him any small distinction. How 
much it isin your power to favour or to for- 
ward a young man, I do not know; nor do I 
know how much this candidate deserves fa- 
vour by his personal merit, or what hopes 
his proficiency may now give of future emi- 
nence. I recommend bim as the east 
friend. Your character and station e1 

‘ou to give a young man great encourage- 
nent Uy very eany means. You have beard 
of a man who asked no other favour of Sir 
Rubert Walpole, than that he would bow to 
tum at his levee. 

“Tam, Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Jounson. 








Aug 3p TT" 
“wR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
‘<-ataburgh, August 30, 1776 

[After giving him an account of my havi 
examined the thest of books which he hed 
sent to me, and which contsined what may 
be truly ealled x numerous and miscellaneous 
Stall Library, thrown together at random :—| 

<Vord Hilles wan againet the decres Td 

* Prayers and Maditations, p. 151. 


v ‘ead wel known for bis ski in forming ca 
3 24 forming 
of books. He Wied io London, October 3, 


runes the epithet plesesatiy, when 
of reascining, { cannot conceive. 
men have diferast notions of 


i ident 
T happened 22 eras 
patina in Loudin, Shoat the morscot hes Meee 
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the case of my client, the minister; not that 
he justified the mimster, but because the 
parishioner both provoked and retorted. I 
sent his Lordship your able argument uj 
the case for his perusal. His observation 
upon it, in a letter to me, was, “Dr. John- 
tompoueds "T suspect however that hots 
8u8] owever, that 

not convinced himself; for, I believe that 
he is Letter read in ecclesiastical history, 
than to imagine that a Bishop or Presbyter 
has a right to begin censure or discipline @ 
cathedrh GT 

“For the honour of Count Manucci, as 
well us to observe that exactness of truth 
which you have taught me, I must correct 
what I'said in a former letter. He did not 
fall from his horse, which might have been 
an imputation on his skill a an officer of 

+ his horse fell with him. 

“«T have, since I saw you, read every word 
of Granger's Biographial History.” It has 
entertained me exceedingly, and I do not 
think him the Whig you supposed. 
Horace ‘Walpole’ pane is Patron i in. 

no good si is politi inciples. 
But he denied D Lord Mountstuart ‘that 
he was a , and said he bad been accuscd 
by both parties of partiality. It seems he 
was like Pope, 

«While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs « Tory.” 

I wish you would look more into his book; 
and as Lord Mountstuart wishes much to 
find a proper person to continue the work 
upon Granger's plan, and bas desired I would 
mention it to you; if such a man occurs, 
please to let me know. His Lordship will 
give him generous encouragement. 

“TO MR. ROBERT LEVET. 

Dean 3in, 


“Havine spent about six weeks at this 
place, we have at length resolved upon re- 
turning. 1 expect to see you all in Fleet- 
street on the 30th ioe 


of this month. 

*T did not go into the sea till iast Friday, 
but think to go most of this week, though I 
know not that it does me any good. “My 
nights are very restless and tiresome, but I 
am otherwise well. 

“I have written word of my coming to 
Mn. Williams. Remember me kindly to 
Francis and Betsey. || 

“Lam, Sir, your most bumble servant. 

“San. JonwsON. 

‘ Brighthelmstone, Oct. 21, 1776." 


‘be fa. the of 
rama be spinner rut aha eg 
be zanna sflerwends told me, that he was of 
‘that a clergyman had thie right, 
His female servant. MM.) 
a 
nea io 


eee 





Levet, fam Me. No 
thaniel Thomes, whose worth and ity Have teen 
Jong known to. fespectable though not a while cree; sid 
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1 again wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 21st 
of Oc informing bim, that my father 
hhad, in the faoet liberal manner, paid w 
debt for me, and that [ bad now the 
newt of being wpon very good terms with 
him; to which he retired the following 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

“Dean Sia, 

“I map in hearing that 

‘ou are at Inst on. terme with your 

ther, Cultivate his kindness by all honest 
and manly means. Life ia but short; no 
time can be afforded but for the indulgence 
of reat sorrow, or contests upon questions 
seriously momentous. Let us not. throw 
away any of our days upon useless resent- 
ment, or contend who shall hold out longest 
in atubborn malignity. It is best not to be 
angry 3 and best, in the next place, to be 
quickly reemeiled. | May you and. your 

jer pass the remainder of your time in 
benevolence! 
waweee 

_“ Do you ever hear from Mr. Langton? T 
visit him sometimes, but he does not talk. I 
do not like his scheme of life; but as I am 
not permitted to underatand it, I cannot set 
any thing right that is wrong. Ts 
ONCE hope my irreconcileabl Mi 

be mm le enemy, Mrs. 
Boswell, is well Desire her not to transmit 
her malevolence to the aug people, Let 
mehare Alexander, and Veronica, end Eu- 
phemia, for m1 is. 

“Mes. Wilbama whom you may reckon 
as one of your well-wishers, is ina feeble 
and languishing state, with little hopes of 

wing better. She went for some part of 

w sutiunn into the country, but is little 
Denefited ; and Dr. Lawrence confemes that 
his art is at end. Death is, however, at a 

stance: and what more than that ein we 
say of ourselves? J am sorry for her pain, 
and more sorry for her decay. Mr. Levet 
4s sound, wind and limb. 

“T was some weeks this autumn at Bright. 

The place waa very dull, and 
1 vas not wells the expedition to the He- 
rides was the most pleasant } t 
ever wade. Such an effort annually would 
give the world a little diversification. 

« Every year, however, we cannot wander, 
and must endeavour to our 
time at home as well ea we can. { believe 
St is best to throw life into a method, that 
every hour may bring its emplo; 
every employment have ita hour. Kenophon 
observes, «Treatise of Economy,’ that 
if every thing be kept in a-certain ace, 


when aby thing is worn out or c 
whose coection of medals would do creilt to persons of 


iester 
Flr: Netbantel Thoanas, who was 


of tS. Samer Corot, Bal Mares, ee, ES 


reciprocal 
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vecuity which st leaves will shew what is 
Og: so if every part of time bas ils 
hour will call into remembrance 


Pere see practiced all thi 
« not practised all this prudence 
Dut T bave suffered much for want 
it; and I would have you, by timely re- 
collection and steady resofution, escape from 
those evils which have lain heavy upon me. 
Yam, my dearest Boswell, your most humbie 
servant, 


“Sam. Jonxson 

 Bolt-court, Nov. 26, 1776." 

On the 16th of November I informed him 
that Mr. Straken hed sent me fwefve coptet 
of the “Journey to the Western Islands,” 
handsomely bound, instead of the twenly 
copies which were etipulated; but which, I 
supposed, were to be only in sheets; re~ 
quested to know how they should be dis- 
tributed: and mentioned that I had another 
20n born to me, who wes named David, and 
was a sickly infant, 


“70 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

* Dran Sr, 

«“y Aye beet Se. time ill ofa cold, 
which, made an excuse to myvel 
for not Writiag” when in reality I knew not 
what to say. 

“Te booka you must at last distribute 
as you think best, in my namie, or your own, 
as you are inclined, or as you judge most 

Every bel saree obliged ; 
I wish that nobody may be offended. 
‘De the best you can. 

“I tulate you on the increase of 
‘our family, and hope that little David is 
yy this time well, and bis mamma perfectly 

recovered. I sm much pleased to hear of 
the re-establishment of kindness between 
you and your father. Cultivate his paternal 
tenderness a8 much aa you can. To live 
at variance at all is uncomfortable; and 
‘variance with a father is still more uncom. 
fortable. Resides that, in the whole dispute, 
you have the side ; at least you 

the first provocations, and some ‘of them 
very offensive. Let it now be all over. As 
you have no reason to think that your new 


mother has shewn you any foul flay, treat, 
ber with respect, and with some of 
confidence; this will secure your father. 


pleasure of peace they mill pot wiinglyloee 
‘will not willing 

at If Mrs. Boswell would but ‘be riends 

vith me, we might now shut the temple of 


janus. 
“What came of Dr. |Memis’s cause? Ie 


the question about the negro determined ? 
‘Hus Sir Allan any reasonable hopes? What 
is become of poor Macq Let me 


Tarlciosy well othe segreand Bir All 

re oand Str Allan, 
“Mrs, Williams bes been much out of 
order; and though she is something better, 


Bla. 68.4 
as likely, in her ‘dician's opinion, to endure 
Rertogtaly for BRS toeugh may. 
die of some other. Mrs. Thrale is big,and 
fancios that she carries « boy s if it were 
very reasonable to wish much about it, I 
should wieh her not to be disappointed. The 
desire of male heirs is not appended only to 
feudal tenures. A sou is sthost 
to the continuance of Thrale’s fortune; for 
what can misses do with = brew-house? 
Lands are fitter for daughters than trades. 

“Baretti went away from Thrale's in 
some whimsical fit of disgust, or itl-nature, 
without taking any leave, It is well if he 
finds in any other place as good an babita- 
tion, and a many conveniences. He has 

it five-and-twent; ineas by translati: 
fe Sushun's Disegubses tate Wedher, and 






ale gave him an hundred in the 
#0 that he is yet in no difliculties. 

iman has bought Poote’s patent, and 
is to allow Foote for lite 1,600 a year, as 
Reynolds told me, and to allow hin to play 
so often on such terms that he may gain 
400 more, | What Colman can get by this 
bargain,* but trouble and hazard, I do not 
see. I'am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sam. Jouxson. 
Dec. #1, 1776." 


‘The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had 
long been admired as a preacher at Edin- 
- burgh, thought now of diffusing his excel. 
Jent sermons more extensively, and increas. 
ing his reputation, by publishin, 
tion of them. He transmitted the manu- 
vanipt to Mr. Strahan, the printer, who, af- 
ter keeping it for some time, wrote a letter 
to him, discouraging the publication, Such 
at first was the unpropitious state of one of” 
the most successful theological books that 
has ever appeared. Mr. Straban, however, 
had sent one of the sermons to Dr. John- 
son for his opinion ; and after his unfavour- 
able letter to Dr. Blair had been sent off, he 
received froma Johnson, on Christmas-eve, 
a note in which was the following para- 


FT have read over Dr. Blai’s firt ser- 
mon with more than approbation ; to 5a 
BF gd sto any oo Hl,” 
believe Mr Strahan had very soon af- 
ter this time a conversation with Dr. John 
ton concerning them and then he very 
Sendily wrote agus to Dr. Bl, enclosing 
"s note, and, agreeing to purchase 
the volume, for which be al BEF. Cadell 
gave 1001. The sale was so rapid end ex- 
Tenaive, and the approbation of the public 
20 high int to ther honour Beit 
fe proprietors ade Dr. Blair s present 
first of one sum, and afterwards of another, 
of 60, thus voluntarily doubling the sti 
lated price; and when he prepared an 














* [it turned however, & ‘fortunate 
for Foote, Enough ol Wen Oftrals, Get a an 
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volume, they gave him at once 300, bein 
in all 9602 Ey fn agreement to. which I ant 
a subscribing witness ; and now, for a third 
octavo volume, he has received no Jess than 


Tn 1777, it, appears, from his “ Pra: 
and Meditations,” that Johnson 
much from a etate of mind “ unsettied and 

"and from that constitutional 
which, t¢ with his extreme 
jumility and anxiety with to his re. 
Iivious state, made him contemplate himself” 
ttrough too dark and unfavourable « me- 
dium. It may be said of him, that he “ saw 
Gon in clouds.” Certain we may be of his 
injustice to himself in the following lament- 
le paragraph, which it is ‘to think 
came from the contrite heart of this great 
man, to whose labours the world is so much 
indebted : When 1 survey my past life, I 
discover nothing but a barren waste of time, 
with some disorders of body, and disturb- 
ances of the mind, very near to madness, 
which I hope He that made me will suffer 
to extenuate many faults, and excuse many 
deficiencies."+ But we tind his devotions 
in this year eminently fervent ; and we are 
comforted by observing intervals of quiet, 
composure, and gladness, 

‘On Faster-day we find the following em- 
phatic prayer: “ Almighty and most. mer. 
ciful Father, who seest all our miseries, and 
knowest all our necessities, look down u) 
me, and pity me. Defend me from the vio- 
lent incursion of evil thoughts, and enable 
me to form and keep such resolutions as 
conduce to the discharge of the duties whiel 
thy providence shall appoint me end so 

lp me, by thy Holy Spirit, that my heart, 
may surely tl be fixed, where true joys 
are to be found, and that I may serve thee 
with pure affection and a cheerful mind. 
Have mercy upon me, O Gon, have mercy 
upon me years and infirmities oppress me, 
terror and auxiety beset me. Fiave mere 
upon me, my Creator and my Jus nal 
pertlenitin relieve and fice me en 9 

ip me by thy Holy Spirit, that £ ‘may 
now so commemorate the death of thy Sou 
our Saviour Jzsus Cunist, as that, when 
this short and painful life shall have an end, 
I may, for his sake, he received to everlast- 
i ers. Amen," 
%, le he was *, a oe eee 
impressions upon bis mind are thus com- 
miemorated : 1 was for some time dis. 
tressed ; butat last obtained, I hope from 
the Gon of Peace, more quiet than I have 


enjoyed fora tong time. had sade no re. 
tion ;_ but as my heart grew lighter, m; 
hopes revired, and tay cosrage ficressed 

I wrote with my pencil in my Common 
Prayer Book, 








Dover, tn lee than a rear, 


't Prayers apd Me Titiens poss Mi 


+ Sisk 158 


Bit 





toa fon and 
desired that on her return to Ireland she 
Tibet ber celebrated velabon-  Conceraing 
life of her celel relation. C i 
her is the following letter : 
“To GEORGE sTEEVENs, Esa. 
“Daas Sm. 


“ You will be glad to hear that from Mra. 
Goldsmith, whom we lamented as drowned, 
I have received a letter full of gratitude to 
ue all, with promives to make tle inquiries 
which we recommended to her. 

“1 would have had the houcur of convey- 
ing this intelligence to Miss Caulfield, but 
that her letter is not at hand, and I know 
not the direction, You will tell the good 
news. Iam Sir, your most, &c- 

“ Sant, Jonneom. 

“« February 25, 1777." 


“wn. BOSWELL TO DR. JORNSON, 


“My peas Sia, ‘Edinburgh, Feb. 14, 1777. 
‘My state of epistolary accounts with 
ou at present is extraordinary. The ba- 
ce, a8 to number, is on your side. 1 am 
indebted to you for two letters ; one dated 
the 16th of Noweonlien, uid which recy day 
I wrote to you, so that our letters were ex- 
actly exchanged, and one dated the 2lst of 
‘December last. 


“My heart was warmed with gratitude 
by the truly kind contents of both of them ; 
and it is amazing and vexing that I have al- 
lowed so much time to elapse without writ- 
ing to you. But delay is inherent in me, by 
mature or by bad habit. T waited tilt 
should have an opportunity of paying you 
my compliments on a new year. I have 
procrastinated till the new year is nolonger 
new. oeaete 
“Dr. Memis's cause was determined 
again him, with 40 cost, ‘The Lord Pre- 
gad tro other of the Judges, dis. 
seul \jority, u; is $ 
aie Som the mai. upon rounds 
tention to fajure im by calling him Doctor 
of Medicine, instead of pian, yet be 
Sere han 
e was 3 
thuie war dimgreeable, and even burtfil 








in, that our court has p 
defendan' 


ts were in 
nassing him in a way that be |. You 
remember poor Goldsmith, when he grew 
important, and wished to ‘Doctor Ma- 
‘ery could not bear your calling him Goldy. 
‘Would it uot have boon wrong to have 
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named him 90 in your ‘Preface to Shak- 
* or in any serious permanent writ- 
ing of any sort ? The difficulty ia, whether 
‘an action should be allowed on such petty 
|. De minimis non ourat lex. 
in Phe negro cause ia not yet decided. A 
memorial is ing on the side uf slavery. 
X shall send you # popy as, soon sit is 
Printed. Maclaurin is m: y by your 
ay tion of his memorial for the black. 
uarry was here in the winter, and 
we en evening together. ;The sale of 
his estate cannot be prevented. 

“Sir Allan Maclean's suit against the 
Duke of Argyle, for recovering the ancient 
inheritance of bis family, is now larly before 
all our judges. I spoke for him yesterday, 
and Maclaurin to-day ; Crosbie spoke ta-day 
against him. ‘Three more counsel are to be 
heard, and next week the cause will be dee 
termined. send you the Jaformations, or 
Cases, on each side, which I hope you will 
read.’ You said to me, when we were under 
Sir Allan’s hospitable roof, ‘I will help him 
with my pen.’ You said it with a generous 
glow; and though his Grace of Argyle did 
afterwards mount you upon an excellent 
horse, upon which ‘you looked like a Bishop,’ 
You must not swerve from your purpose at 
‘Inchkenneth. I wish you may Enderstand 
the points at issue, amidst our Scotch law 
prindples and phrases. 

Here followed a full state of the case, in 
wi T endeavoured to make it as clear 
1 could to an Englishman who had no knot 
ledge of the formularies and technical lan- 
suage of the Jaw of Scotland. 

«Y shall inform you how the caus: is de- 
cided here. But as it may be brought under 
the review of our Judges, and is certainly 
tobecarried by appeal tothe House of Lords, 
the assistance of such a mind as yours will 
be of consequence. Your paper on Vicious 
Intromission is a noble proof of what you can 
do even in Scotch law. 

teres 

“ T have not yet distributed all your books. 
Lord Hailes and Lord Monboddo bave each 
received one, and return you thanks. Mon. 
boddodined with me latelv, and having drank 
tea, we were agood whileby ourselves, andes 
I knew thathe had read the ‘ Journey” super- 
ficially, he did not talk of st as I wished, I 
brought it to hi 








it to him, and read aloud soveral 
Passigets snd then he talked en, thet 1 told 
was to have a copy from the author. 
le begged thet might be marked on it. 
“T ever am, 


, my desx Sir, your most faithful 
© And affectionate i 


jumble servant, 
“ Jans Bosweit.” 


“SIR ALEXANDER DICK TO DR. SAMUEL 
JOHNEOX. 


“Sm, Prastonfield, Feb. 17, 1777. 
“I map yesterday the honour of receiv 


Eat, 68.) 


ing yeur book of your ‘ Journey to the West~ 
ern Inlands of Scotland,’ which you wassogood 
‘aa to send me by the hands’ of our mutual 
triend, Mr. Boswell, of Auchinleck; for which 
return you my most hearty thanks ; and af. 

tercarefillly reading it over again, shall 
ait it in my little collection of choice 7 
next our worthy friend's ‘ Journey to Corsi 
ca.’ As there are many things to sdmire in 
both performances, I have often wished that 
no Travels or Journey should be published 
but those undertaken by persons of tn - 

and capaclty, to judge wel 
Ibe faithfully and a 

situation, condition, and manners of the 
countries past through. Indeed, our coun- 
try of Scotland, in spite of the union of the 
crowns, is still in most 80 devoid of 
clothing, or cover from hedges and planta. 
tions, that it was well you gave your read- 
era a sound Monitoire with resi 
circumstance. The truths you have told, 
and the purity of the in which 
ey are expressed, ag your ‘Journey’ is 
universally read, may, aad already appear 
to, have a very good effect. For ® man of 
my requaintance, who has the largest mur- 
sery for trees and hedges in the country, 
tells me, that of late the demand upon him 
these articles is doubled, and sometimes 
tripled. E have, therefore, listed Dr. Sa- 
muel Johnson, in some of my memorandums 
of the principal planters and favourers of the 
enclosures, under a name which ¥ took the 
liberty to invent from the Greek, Papaden. 
drion.” Lord Auchinleck and some few more 
are of the list. I am told that fone gentle. 
man in the shire of Aberdeen, vis. Ar. 
chibald Grant, has ited above fifty mil- 
Tone of trees on a piece of very wild ground 
at Monimusk: T must inquire if be has 
fenced them well, before he enters my list ; 
for that is the soul of enclosing. Toot 
myself to plant alittle, our und being too 
valuable for much, aad Sak in Dow Ly 
Yyeara ago; and the trees, now in my seven- 
ty.fourth year, I look up to with reverence, 
and shew them to my it son, now in his 
fifteenth year, and are full the height 
of my country-house here, where T had the 

leasure of receiving you, end hope again 
Fave that satisfaction with our imutual 
friend, Mr. Boswell. I shali always con- 
‘tinue, with the truest esteem, dear Doctor, 
your mott obli gi 

4 And of it humble servant, 

“ AvzxawpEr Dicx."* 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, EQ. 


Daan Stn, i 
“I is #0 Jong since 1 heard any thing 
from yout that’ I am not easy about it 


character of this very salle man, sce 
“Jonna: priiee” Be edit 


Tour to the ps 
+ By the then eourge of the port, Tay long letter of the 
th had not yet reached him. 





tos, dy bye sechoica 


od language, the and 





to that ‘ 
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write something ta me next post. When 
you sent your last letter, every thing seemed 
to be boner I hope nothing 7 ley 
grown worse. I suppose young a 
continues to thrive, and "Veronica is now 
I do not suppose the 
to me, yet Jet her 
know that E love her very well, and value 
her very much. 

“Dr: Blair is printing some sermons. If 
they are like the first, which I have read, 
they areall sermones aurei, ao auro magis aurei. 

tis excellently written, both as to doctrine 
age. Mr. Wateon’s bookt seems 
to be much esteemed. 

Poor Beauclerk still continues very ill. 
lives on as he used to do. 
are very pretty, and, I think, his 
lady loses her Scotch. “Paoli f never see. 

“y have been so distressed by difficulty of 
breathing, that I lost, as was computed, éix. 
‘ and-thirty ounces of in a few days, E 
| am better, but not well. 

i sarc Mish you would be vigilant and get 
me Graham's‘ Telemachus' that was printed 
at Glasgow, a very little book; and + John. 
stoni Poemata,’ another little book, printed 
at ee 

“Mrs. Williams sends ber compliments, 
and promises that when you come hither, 
she will accommodate you as well as ever she 
can in the old room. She wishes to know 
eaaiier you sent her book to Sir Alexander 


lon. 
“My dear Boswell, do not neglect to 
write to me, for your kindness is one of the 
pleasures of my life, which I should be sorry 
to lose. Iam, Sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounson. 








“© February 16, 177." 
“TO DR. SAMUEL JOMNSON. 
Dra Sim, Kalburgh, Feb, 24,1777. 

“Your letter dated the 18th instant, T 
had the pleasure to receive last post. Al- 
though my Tate long neglect, or rather de- 
lay, was traly culpable, Pam temaptea not to 
regret it, since it has produced me so valua- 


ble a proof of your I did, indeed, 
during that incusable silence, 


tay owe wis by 
divert the es of my own m1 
ase should hear agra from Fors 


i \iring with some anxiety about me, be- 
catse, fr aught you knew, Tight, have 
been it 

“You are pleased to shew me, that 


m! 
kindness is of consequence to you. My 
heart is clated at the tho it. ‘Be aseured, 


‘dear Sir, that my affection and rever- 
exe for you'are exalted and steady. 1 do 
not believe that a more perfect attachment 
ever existed inthe history of mankind. And 





$ "History of PhMip the Secon.” 
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it is a noble attachment ; for the attractions 
are Genius, ,and Piety. 

« Your difficulty of bresthing alarms me, 
and brings into my imagination an event, 
which, 
things I must expect at some period, I can- 
not view with com 2 

eeeeee 

“ My wife is much honoured by what you 
aay of her. She boys you may accept 
best compliments. - She is to send you some 

of oranges, of her own making. 
or 


“TI ever am, my dear Sir, ir most obli, 
wud balk hoble acprant 
“James Bosweii.” 








“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Daan Sia, 

“Lave been much peut with your 
late letter, and am glad thet my old enemy, 
‘Mrs. Boswell, begins to feel some remorse. 
‘As to Miss Veronica's Scotch, I think it 
cannot be he ‘An English maid 
might easily have; but she would still imi. 
tate the fretter number, as they would be 
likewise those whom she must most respect. 
Her dialect will not be Her mamma 
has not much Scotch, and you have yourself 
very. 0) mows my name, 
Bad does not call me Jahasion® 

“The immediate cause of my writing is 
this :~~One Shaw, who seems a modest and 
a decent man, has written an Erse Gram- 
mar, which a very learned Highlander, Mac- 
‘bean, has, at my request, examined and ap- 


wa, The, book in very little, but Mr. Shay 
‘been persuaded by his friends to set it 
at half a guinea, though I advised only a 
crown, and thought myself liberal. You, 
shone author ae agreat encou- 
ingenious men, will receive = par- 

eet of his proposals and receipts, I lave 
undertaken to give you notice of them, and 
tonolict your countenance. You must ask 
no inan, use the is really too 
high, "Yet such a work deserves patronage. 
* it in proposed to augment our club from 
twenty to thirty, of which I am glad ; for as 
we have several in it whom I do not much 
like to consort, with,+ I am for reducing it 
to a mere miscel collection of con- 
spicuous men, without any determinste cha- 


racter. 
“ Lam, dear Sir, 
“ Mout affectionately yours, 
“Sam, JoHMSOX. 





March 14, 1777. 
“ My respects to Madam, to Veronics, to 
Alexander, to Euphemia, to David.” 
© Johan paais formation 
eit kane cane eens of 
served, that many North Beans Pro 


his uarve in thele own way. 
‘Gn secount of thet ifferng from him 23 to 
mae ifiring from him as to religion 
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ME. BORWELL TO DR JOHXSON. 
+ Edinburgh, April 4 1777. 

[After informing him of the death of my 
little son David, and fost Teould not come 

ing —] 

“Lrmiaxit fn tI should be a whole 
year without seeing you. May I presume 
to petition for a meeting with you in the 
autunm ? You have, I believe, deen all the 

in England, except that of Car. 

lisle. If you are to be with Dr. Taylor, at 

Ashbourne, it would uot be a great journey 

to come thither. We may passa few most 

agreeable daya there by ourselves, and I 
accom] ou a of the wa: 

To theaoutberad opine Peby Dink of thi 

“You forget that’ Mr. Shaw's Erse 
Grammar was put into your bands by my- 
self last year. ‘Lord Fglintoune put it into 
mine. { am glad that Mr. Macbean ap 
Proves of it. Ihave received Mr. Shaw's 

for its publication, which 1 can 
handof a MasTER. 


—* Pray get me all the editions of « Wal- 
ton's Lives’ Ihave a notion that the re. 
publication of them with notes will fallupon 
me, between Dr. Horne and Lor’ Hailes.$” 


‘Mr, Shaw's (41 gals for + An Analy- 
waft Set see “ 
juminate e son. 
“= Though Ese Dizlect of the Celtic 
» from the earliest times, been 
spoken in Britain, a stil aubaats in the 
parts and adjacen s, vet 
the negligence of a people rather ‘vatlike 
than it hes hitherto been lef ta 
ice and judgment of every speaker, 
tani feb Hosted a he Liang votey, eishout 
the steadiness of analogy, or direction of 
rules. An Erse Grammar is an addition to 
edly ax rd Eiprtares sod ita author 
the indulgence always shewn to 
thove that attempt to do wha wag never 
done before. If his work shall be found de- 
fective, it is at least all his own: he is not, 
Uke other grammarians, acompilet or trans- 
criber ; what he delivers, he has learned by 
i i his country- 
: we 0 themselves wit. 
prised to see that epeech reduc inci 
Flos, which they have used only by imita 
tion. 
«The use of this book will, however, not 
be confined to the mountains and islands; it 
will afford « pleesing and important eubject 
of speculation to those whose studies lead 
them to trace the affinity of languages, and 
the migrations of the ancient races of man- 


















‘t None of the here the 
‘work which they Nad in contemplation. Walton's value 
ike book, however, haw bees eoerect in 
SS EY oe ne ears, ov 
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“70 DR. SAMUEL JORKSON. 
Me Daan Bim, Glasgow, Apeil 34, 1777. 

“Ona worthy Sand ‘Thrale’s s death hav 
ing appeared in the newspapers, 
tewands contradicted, Pave been 
in a state of very unensy uncertainty, from 
which I hoped to be relieved by you: but 
my hopes have ay yet been in vain. How 
could you omit to write tome on such an 
occasion. I shall wait with anxiety. 

“Tam going to Auchinleck to stay a fort. 
night with my father. Itis better not to be 
there very long at oue time. But frequent 
renewals of attention are agreeable to him. 

“ Pray tell me about this edition of ‘ The 
Eagle Poets, with a preface, bi jicad 
and critical, to each Author, by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. which I see advertised. I 
4m delighted with the prospect of it. “In. 
deed 1 am happy to feel that 1 am capable 
of being so mauch delighted with literature. 
But is not the charm of this publication 
chiefly owing to the maynum nomen in the 
front of it ? 

« it do you say of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Mes Cat Lees? aaas cal 

“ My wife bas made marmalade of 
for you, I left her and my daughters tad 
Alexander all well yesterday. I have taught 
‘Veronica to speak'of you thus; Dr. John. 
aon, not Jobnaton. I remain, my dear Sir, 

“Your mast affectionate 
“ And obliged humble servant, 
“Tames Bosweuu.” 


“0 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 
“Daan Bin, 


“TE story of Mr. Thrale's death, as he 
had neither been sick nor in ang athe dan- 





er, made so little impression upon me, that 
never about obviating its effects 
on any body else. It is supposed to have been 


prodiiced by the English custom of making 
April fools, that is, of sending one another 
‘on some foolisherrand on the first of April. 
“Tell Mra. Boswell that I shall taste her 
marmalade cautiously at first. Times Do- 
naoe Llage pperes », bays the Italian 
roverb, of’ a reconciled enemy. But when 
find it dor# me no harm, I shall then re. 
geive itand be thankful for it as pledge of 
firm, and, I hope, of unalterable ki 
She is, after ali, a dear, dear lady. 
“ Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for 
his sermions. ‘The Seotch write English 
wonderfully well. 








ee eee 
“Your frequent visitsto Auchinleck, and 
your short stay there, are very laudable and 
Yery judicious. Your present concord with 
Your father gives me great pleasure; it was 
MUERE Thealls in Tory bed; and my nights 
“ is wi and my ni 
we My bl Sa ey night 
them?” have for this summer nothing 
better in prospect than a journey into 
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fordsbire and Derbyshire, perhaps with Ox- 
ford and Birmingham in my way. 

Make my compliments to Miss Vero- 
nica; I must leave it to her philosophy to 
comfort you for the loss of'little David. You 
must rémember, that to keep three out. of 
four is more than your share, Mrs, Thrale 
has but four out of elever 
“T am engaged to write little Lives‘and 
little Prefacea to a little edition of the Eng- 
Tish Poets. I think Ihave persuaded the 
booksellers to insert something of Thom- 
son ; and if you could give me some infor- 
mation about him, for the life which we have 
is very scanty, I should be glad. Tam, dear 





ir, 
“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 
“Sas, Joussom. 

May 3,177." 

‘To those who delight in tracing the pro. 
gress of works of aa fe ail be an 
entertainment to compare the limited a 
with the ample execution of that admiral 
Performance, ‘The Lives of the English 

oets,” which is the richest, most beautiful, 
and indeed most perfect, production of John- 
son's pen. His notion of it at this time ap- 
pears in the pets letter. He has a 
memorandum in this year, “29 May, Eas 
ter eve, I treated with sellers on # bax- 

in, but the time was not long.”* The 
Bargain was coucercing that undertaking 
but his tender conscience seems alarmed, 
lest it should have intruded too much on 
his devout preparation for the solemnity of 
the ensuing day. But, indeed, very little 
time was necessary for Johnson's concludi 
‘a treaty with the booksellers; as he 
believe, less attention to profit from his 
bours than any man to whom literature has 
been a profession. I shall here invert, from 
aletter to me from my late worthy friend 
Mr. Edward Dilly, though of a later date, 
an account of this plan so happily conceiv- 
ed; since it was the occasion of procuring 
for usan it collection of the best bio- 
graphy and criticism of which our language 
can boast. 








“ro JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
“Dean Str, ‘Southhill, Sept. 96, 1777. 
“You will find, by this letter, that I am 

still in the same calm retreat from the noise 
and bustle of London, as when I wrote to 
you last. 1 am happy to find you had such 
ry meeting with your old friend 
Dr. Johnson ; [have no doubt your stock is 
much increased hy the interview ; few men, 
nay I may say, acarcely any man, has got 
that fund of knowledge and ‘entertainment 
as Dr. Johnson in conversation. When he 
opens freely, every one is attentive to what 
he says, and cannét fail of improvement as 
well as pleasure. 


pari tk Metrtons 1M, 
t 


$22 


“ The edition of the Poets, now printing, 
‘will do honour to the English press; and a 
concise account of the life of each author, 
Dr. Johnson, will bea very valuable addi. 
tion, and stamp the reputation of this edi- 
tion superior to any thing that is gone be- 
fore. The first cause that gave rise to this 
undertaking, I believe, was owing to the 
Jittle trifling edition of the Poets, printi 
by the Martins at Edinburgh, and to be 
sold by Bell, in London. Upon examining 
the volumes which were printed, the type 
was found so extremely amuall, that many 
persons could not read them ; not only this 
inconvenience attended it, but the inaccu- 
racy ef the press was very conspicuous 
‘These reasons, as well as the idea of an in- 
vasion of what we call our Literary Pro- 
perty, induced the London Booksellers to 
print an elegant and accurate edition of ail 
‘the English poets of reputation, from Chan- 

2. 


ver to the it time 
“ ecoclingty select number of the 


most respectable booksellers met on the oc- 
casion + and, on consulting together, agreed, 
that all the proprietors copyright in the 
Various poets should be summoned together ; 
and when their opinions were given, to pro- 
cecd immediately on the business. ‘Accord- 
ingly, a meeting was held, consisting of about 
forty of the most respectable booksellers of 
London, when it was agreed that an elegant 
and uniform edition of ‘ ‘Fhe English Poets* 
should be immediately printed, with a con. 
cise account of the life of each suthor, by 
‘Dr. Samuel Johnson ; and that three per- 
sons should be deputed to wait w Dr. 
Johnson, to solicit him to undertake the 
Lives, viz. T. Davies, Strahan, and Cadell. 
‘The Doctor very politely undertook it, and 
seemed exceedingly pleased with the pro- 
As to the terms, it was left entirely 
to the Doctor to name his own ; he mention- 
ed two hundred guineas :* it was immedi- 
ately to; and a farther compliment, 
I believe, will be made him. A committee 
was likewise appointed to en, the best 
engravers, vis. Bartolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, 
&e. Likewise, another comnittee for giving 
directions about the paper, printing, éc. 80 
that the whole will be conducted with spirit, 
and fm Ae et manner, with espect to au- 
thorshi} itorship, engravings, &c. 
My brother will give youa list of the Poets 
we mean to give, many of which are within 
the time of the Act of Queen Anne, which 
‘Martin and Bell cannot give, as they have 
no property in them ; the proprietors are al- 
most all the booksellers in London, of con- 
sequence. I am, dear Sir, ever yours, 
 Enwaep Dririy.” 








* Lrohnn's moderation ta demanding 30 small 2 um 
erwin at he asked on taaabd,” oF @ven 
fifteen hundred guineas, the bookaeller, woo Kaew the 
talve of hil ‘nan, oud doubess have reedly ¥en 
Ie “They have peotably got Sve thowiand gulneas OY le 
‘work in the pounse of Grenty-fiveyeare. So} 
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J shall afterwards have occasion to con- 
sider the extensive and varied whieh 
Tohnton took. when he was ance fed upon 

ind which he trod with s peculiar de- 

having long been intimately acquainted 

with all the circumstances of it that could 
and please. 


“ DE. JOHNSON TO CHAS. O'CONNOR, EEQ.* 

“Sim, 

“ Havixe had the pleasure of conversin, 
with Dr. Campbell about your character an 
your literary undertaking, 1 am resolved to 
gratify myself by renewing a correspondence 
whi began and ended a great while ago, 
and ended, I um afraid, by my fault ; a fault 
which, if you have not forgotten it, you 
must now forgive. 

“If I have ever disappointed you, give 
me leave to tell you, that you have likewise 
disappointed me. expected great dise 
ries in Irish antiquity, and Jarge publica. 
tions in the Irish language; but the world 
still remains as it was, coubtful and igno- 
rant. What the Erish language is in itvelf, 
and to what languages it Fas affinity, are 
very interesting questions, which every man 
wishes to see resolved that has any philolo- 

ical or historical curiosity. Dr. Leland 

his history too late: ‘the ages which 
deserve an exact inquiry are those times (for 
such there were) when [reland was the 
school of the west, the quiet habitation of 
sanctity and literature. If you could gives 
history, though imperfect, ‘of the Irish na- 
ton, from its conversion to Christianity to 
the invasion from England, you would am- 
plify knowledge with new views and new 
objects. Set about it, therefore, if you ca 
do what you can easily do without anxiou 
exactness. Lay the foundation, and leave 
the superstructure to posterity, 
“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your bumble servant, 
“Sam. Jounson. 
May 19, 177." 


Early in this year came out, in two vo- 
lumes guarto, the posthumous works of the 
Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Ro- 

chester; being “ A Commentary, with Notes, 
on the four Evangelista and the Acts of the 
Apostles,” with other Theological pieces. 
Johnson bad now an opportunity of making 
a grateful return to that excellent prelate, 


























‘Mr. Joneph Cooper Walker, of tha ‘Tressury, Duby 
bgt mnicaied to me this and 


r ftoak Dr lohan 1 


‘from 
tee 
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who, we have seen, was the only person who 
gave him any assistance in the com 
of his Dictionary. The Bishop had left some 
account of his life and character, written by 
Iumeelf. ‘To this Johnson made some valu. 
able additions, [+] and alao furnished to the 
editor, the Reverend Mr. Derby, a Dedica- 
tion, Ct] which I shall here insert, both be- 
cause it will appear at this time with pecu- 
Lar propriety; and because it will tend to 
ite aid increase that “ fervour of 
ity,” which in me, who boast of the name 
of ‘Torx, 1s not only a principle, but a 
passion. 





“90 THE KING. 


“Sia, 

“ T presume to lay before your Majesty 
the inst Iaboure of & learned Bishop, who 
died in the toils and duties of his calling. 
He is now beyond the reach of all earthly 
honours and rewards ; and only the hope of 
inciting others to imitate him, makes it now 
fit to be remembered, that he enjoyed in his 
life the favour of your Majesty. 

“The tumultuary lite of Princes seldom 

ts them to survey the wide extent of 
national interest, without losing sight of 
private merit; to exhibit qualities which 
nity be imitated by the highest and the 
humblest of mankind; and to be at once 
aniiable and great. 

“Such characters, if now and then the; 
appear in history, are contemplated with 
wmiration. May it be the ambition of all 

our subjects to make haste with their tri- 
te of reverence; and as posterity may 
learn from your Majesty how Kings should 
live, may they learn likewise from your 
people how they should be honoured. 

“Tam, may it please your Majesty, 

« With the most profound respect, 
“ Your Majesty’s most dutiful and devoted 
“ Subject and Servant.” 


In the summer he wrote a Prologue [*] 
which was spoken before “A Word to the 
Wise," a comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, 
which had been brought upon the stage in 
1970 ; but, he being a writer for ministry in 
ane of the newspapers it fl a 

opular fury, and, in the pla 

Was damned. ‘By the genevosity of Mr. Har 
ris, the proprietor of Covent-garden theatre, 
it was now exhibited for one night, for the 
benefit of the author’s widow and children. 
‘To conciliate the favour of the audience was 
the intention of Johnson's Prologue, which, 
asit-is not long, T shall here insert, as a 
proof that his poetical talents were in node- 
gree impaired. 

o t , 

Seine even, Beaten 

pu ‘bagi >, DOW DO mare we dread, 
Sgr ee furs bar ak crete ON aust Le 
‘To wit, reviving from Its author's dust, 
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‘Be kind, ye 


fr at heart be just s 
‘Let no renewed. 
Tr 


cilities invade. 





ihe poet carrot haat. 
By aly ike hs nun praia ae be ound, 
‘eet shal cal redecion Hen the night, 
Wea liberal pity aigalied delights 

Wheo 7d her torch at virtue's flame, 

‘as bounty with an humbler axme." 

A circumstance which could not fail to be 
very pleasing to Johnson, occurred this y 
The tragedy of “ Sir Thomas Overb 
written by bis early companion in London, 
Richard Savage, was brought up with altera- 
tions at Drury-lane theatre. The Prologue 
toit was written by Mx. Richard Brindley 
Sheridan ; in which, after describing very 
pathetically the wretchedness of 

«« Tibfeted Savage, st whose birth wan give 

‘Nopareot but Ow Muse, ao frlend but Heav'n :" 


he introduced an clegunt compliment to 
Johnson on his Dictionary, that wonderful 
pelea which cannot be too often or too 
ised ; of which Mr. Harris, in his 
Inguiries”* justly and libe- 
observes, “ Such is its meri, thet our 
does not possess a more’ copious, 
and valuable work.” The conclud- 

ing lines of this Prologue were these : 


“80 t 
So pleads the tat that. ines to future times 


the parent's erlmes 
‘There shall his fame (if own'd to night) survive, 


Fix by Tks MAND THAT BIDB OCR LANGUAGE 
Live? 


Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour to bis 
taste and to his Siberality of sentiment, by 
shewing that he was not prejudiced from the 
unlucky difference which had taken place 
between his worthy father and Dr. Johnson. 
T have already mentioned, that Johnson was 
very desirous of reconciliation with old Mr. 
Sheridan. It will, therefore, not som at all 











furprising, that be was zealous in acknow- 
dodging the brilliant merit of hisson- White 
it had 2s yet been displayed only in the 
drama, Jolinson proposed him as a member 
of Tar Lirenary Civn, observing, that 
“ He who has written the twa best comedies 
of bis age. is surely a consideruble man." 
‘And he fad, accordingly, the honour to be 
elected ; for an honour it undoubtedly must 
be allowed to be, when it is considered of 
whom that society consists, and that asingle 
black ball excludes a candidate, 


‘WM, BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON, 


My Daae Sim, Sely 9, 1777 
+ For the health of my wife and children, 


. 1 bave taken the little country-house at 


+ Parti Ouap & 
+ "Life of Richand Savage, by Dr. Johnron,* 





aad 
which you visited my uncle, Dr. Bosw 

teho, Laving lost his wife,is gone tolive wit 
his ton, We took in of dur villa 
about a week ago; we haves. of three 


quarters of an acre, well stacked with fruit. 
trees and flowers, and gooseberries and cur- 
rants, and pease and beans, and cabbages, &c. 
&c, and my children are quite happy. 1 
now write to you in a little study, from the 
window of which { see around me a verdant 
grove, and beyond it the lofty mountain 
called Arthur's Seat. 

“ Your last letter, in which you desire me 
to send you some additional information 
concerning ‘I'homason, reached me very fur- 
tunately just as 1 was going to Lanark, to 

ut my wife's two nephews, the young Camy 
Bells, to school there, under the care of Air 
‘Thomson, the master of it, whose wife is 
sister to the author of * The Seasons.’ She 
is an old woman ; but her memory is very 
good ; and she will with pleasure give me for 
you every particular that yuu wisn to know, 
and she can tell. Pray then take the trouble 
tasend me such questions as may lead to 
rere materials. You say that the 
Life which we have of Thomson is scanty. 
Since I received your letter, I have read his 
Life, published under the name of Cibber, 
bout, a8 you told me, really written by a Mr. 
Shiels ;* that written by Dr. Murdoch ; one 
ced to an edition of the ‘ Seasons,’ pub- 
ed at Edinburgh, which is conspounded 
of both, with the addition of an anecdote of 
Quin's relieving Thomson from prison; the 
abridgement of Murdoch's account of him, 
im the Biographia Britannica,’ and another 
abridgement of it in the * Biograj Die- 
toners enriched with Dr. Joseph Warton’s 
critical’ panegyric on the ‘ Season his 
* Essay on Genius and Writings of 
Pope * from all these, it appears to me that 
we have a pretty full account of this poet. 
However, you will, I doubt not, shew me 
many blanks, and I shall do what can be done 
to have them filled up. As Thomson never 
returned to Scotland, (which gow will think 
very wise,) his sister can speak from her own, 
wwledge only as to the early part of his 
Hie,” She has come letters from him, hich 
may ve light as to bis more ad- 
eee Eats 
which T suppose she wi ieve G 
Lewis Scott + and. Dr. Armstrong are now 
his only surviving compacions ‘while be 
lived in and about Landon ; and they, I dare 
say, can tell more of him than is yet known. 
fy own notion is, that Thomson was a much 
coarser man than his friends are willing to 
acknowledge. His * Seasons’ are indeed full 
of elegant and pious sentiments: but a rank 














* See p. 206, of thic volume. 
+ [George Lows Soatt, Keg. F.R.S., an amiable snd 
at 


lakes mtn, formeysibpntrm to be prevent Moe 
Joty. and aftarwaras : 
Sey Heda in ty oe 
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soil, nay, a dunghill, will produce beautiful 


“ Your edition ¢ of the * English Poota’ 
will be very valuable, om account of de 
“Prefices and Lives.” But I have sett a 
specimen of an edition of the Poets at the 
Apollo press, at Edinburgh, which, fe Re 

‘ting and engraving, hii 
deserves a tberal ex he f 
“ Most sincerely do the bed 
health and bad rest with which you have 
been afflicted ; and E hope you are better. I 
cannot believe that the prologue which you 
generously gave to, Mr, Kelly's widow ‘and 
ildren the other day, is the effusion of one 
in sickness and in disquietude : but external 
circumstances are never. sure indications of 
the state of man. I send you a letter which 
I wrcte to you two years ago at Wilton; 
and did not’ send it at the time, for fear of 
being reproved as indulging too much ten- 
derness : and one written to you at the tomb 
of Melancthon, which I kept back, lest 1 
should appear at once too superstitious and 
too enthusiastic. I now imagine thet per- 

haps they may please you. : 

“You donot take the least notice of 
my proposal for our meeting at Carlisle. 

ought have meritoriously retrained trom 
visiting London thie year, ask you if it 
would not be wrong that I should be two 
years without having the benefit of your 
conversation, when, if you come down as far 
as ire, we may meet at the expense 
of a few days journeying, and not mam 
I wish’ you to see Carlisle, whicl 
made me mention that place. But if you 
have not a desire to complete your tour of 
English cathedrals, 1 will take a larger 
sbare of the road between this place and 
Ashbourne. So tell me where you will fix for 
‘our passing 2 by ourselves. Now, 
don't cry “foolish fellow,’ or idle dog.” Chain 
your humour, and let your kindness play. 

















oe 
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“ You will rejoice to hear that Miss Mac- 
leod, of Rasay, ia married to Colonel Mure 
Campbell, an excellent man, with @ pretty 
foot ‘estate of his own, and ‘of 

wing the Earl of Loudoun’ tune and 
honours. Ys not this a noble lot for our fair 

. Hebridean? How happy am I that she isto 
be in Ayrshire. We shall have the Laird of 
foe Corning eos. or know not how 
many it Macleods, and bagpipes, &c. 
‘ée at Auchinleck. Perhaps you may mect 
them all there. 

“ Without doubt you have read what is 
called‘ The Life of David Hume,’ written 
by himself, with the letter from Dr. Adam 

imith subjoined toit. Is not this an age of 

tery? My friend Mr, Ander- 
s sor ‘of Natural i iy at 
Glasgow, at whose house you and I suj 
and to whose care Mr. Windham, of Nor- 
folk, was intrusted at that Tniversity, paid 
me a visit lately ; and after we had ced 
with indignation and contempt of the 
sonous productions with which this age is in- 
fested, he said there wus now an excellent 
opportunity for Dr. Johnson to step forth. 
T agreed with him that you might knock 
Hume's and Smith's heads together, and 
make vain and ostentatious infidelity ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous. Would it not be worth 
your while to crush such noxious weeds in 
‘the moral garden ? 
we said nothing to me of Dr. 
I know not how you think on that 
subject ; though the newspapers give us a 
saying of yours in favour of mercy to him. 
But [own I am very desirous that the roy- 
al prerogative of remission of punishment 
should be employed ta exhibit an illustrious 
instance of the regard which GOD'S Vice- 
Senet will ever shew to piety and virtue. 
Itt for ten righteous men the ArancuTY 
would have spared Sodom, shall not a thou- 
sand acts of goodness done by Dr. Dodd 
counterbalgnee one crime? Such an in- 
“stance would do more to encourage fred 
ness, than his execution would do to 
from vice. Iam not afraid of any bad con- 
fecquence to aocisty for who vill ere 
fora course of years in a distinguished 
discharge of religious dutice, with a view to 
commit a forgery ‘with impunity ? 

“Pray make my best compliments accept- 
able to Mr. aud Mrs. Thraie, by assuring 
them of iny hearty joy that the Master, as 
you call him, is alive. “Ihope I shall 
taste his Champagne—solerly. 

“Thave not heard from L fora 
long time, I suppose he is, as 

+ Studious the busy moments to deceive’ 
see eee 











“ T remain, my dear Sir, 
~ Your most affectionate 
“ And faithful humble servant, 
» James Bosweit.” 
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On the 23d of June, 1 again wrote to Dr, 
Johnson, enclosing a ship-master’a receipt 
for a jar of orunge-marmalade, and 3 large 
packet of Lord Hailes’s * isis of Scot- 


“To JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Dean Sie, 

“ I nave just received your packet from 
Mr. Thrale’s, but have not daylight enough 
to look much into it. Tam piad that [have 
credit enough with Lord Halles to be trust. 
ed with more copy. I hope to take more 
care of it than of the last. [ return Mrs. Bos- 
well my affectionate thanks for her present, 
which I value as a token of reconciliation. 

“ Poor Dodd was put to death gener, 
in opposition to the recommendation of the 
jury,—the petition of the city of London,— 
and a subsequent petition signed by three. 
and-twenty thousand hands.’ Surely the 
voice of the public, when it calls so loudly, 
and only for mercy, ought to be heard. 

The saying that was given me in the 
press I never spoke; but { wrote many of 

i itions, ind some of his letters. He 
spplied to me very often, He was, Tam 

raid, long flattered with hopes of life; but. 
Thad no part in the dreadful delusion ; for 
us soon as the King had signed hit sentence, 
T obtained from Mr. Chamier an account o| 
the disposition of the court towards him, 
with a declaration that there was no ho; 
even ofa respite. This letter wasimmealiately 
laid before Dodd; but he believed those 
whom he wished to be right, as it is thought, 
till within three days of hie end. He 
with pious composure and resolution, 1 
have just seen the Ordinary that attended 
him.” His address to his fellow-convicts of- 
fended the Methodists : but he had a Mo- 
yavian with him much of his time, fis 
moral character is very bad: I hope all is 
not true that is charged upon him. Of bis 
behaviour in prison an account will be pub- 
lished. 

“1 give you joy of your country-house, 
and your pretty fen; and hope some 
time'to see you in your felicity. I was 
much pleased with your two letters that 
had been kept so long in store ;* and rejoice 





* Since they have been so much houoused by Dr. 
Johnson, 1 shall here ingert thera: 
#70 aOR, SAMUEL JOUNSON, 

«My xvge-pean ann MUCH-nRAPECTED SIE, 
*" You know my solemn enthusiana of mind You 
T'respect ioyself for it, hecamee in 40 
‘Vou will be ia 
‘when you Jearo the reason of my writing this 


am fo the old 
¢ preached, and 





selth amsiety on the perplexing tlsputes of the times, he 
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al Mise Rasay's advancement, and wish Sir 
‘Allan success. 


“ T hope to meet you somewhere towards 
the north, but am ‘loth to come quite to 
Carlisle. Can we not meet at Manchester? 
But we will settle it in some other letters. 

“Mr. Seward, * a t favourite at 
Streatham, has been, I think, enkindled by 
our travels, with a curiosity to see the 
Highlands. 1 have given him letters to you 
and Beattie. He desires that a lodging may 
be taken for him at Edinburgh, ogainst his 
arrival. He is just setting out. 

of has been exercising the militia. 

ining. Dr. 











Mrs. ms is, I fear, dec 
Lawrence says, he can dono more. She is 
gone to summer in the country, with as 
many conveniences about her as she can ex- 
ut I have no great hope. We must 
may we all be prepared ! 
1ppose Miss Boswell reads her book, 
and young Alexander takes to his learning. 
Let me hear about them, for every thing 
that belongs to vou, belongs in a niore re- 
mote degree, and not, I hope, very remote, 
10, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 
“Sam. Jonwsox. 






* Sune 28, 1777." 
TO THE SAME. 
Daa Sin, 
“ Tu1s gentleman is a great favourite at 
Streathari, and therefore you will easily be- 
lieve that be has very valuable qualities, 


adcined her * to keep to theold retigion.’ At this tomb, 
hen, say everdear and rexpected friend } I 

‘an eternal attachment. It shall be my study to do what 
can to render your life happy : and iF you dle before 


levated 

Buena 3 rk 

Blom you! wad may you continue to love 

our moat ffsconate frieud and devoted servant, 

Sanday, Sept. 0h, 1704 SAM Re Boswatt.* 
“170 DB, BAMUEL JouRDON. 


An Ste, Wittorhouse, April22, 1775. 
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‘Dest ever am, with reverence and affection, most 

James Boswait.” 


talthtully yours, 

+ Wiliam Seward, Rag. F-R.5, editor of ** Aneciiotes 

had Terns” es bs fous vohunmen, 
tom numerous and valuable 

‘sace for his literature, love of the fing arts, 
4 3am indetted to him for several 
‘tons concerning Jutiaion. 

(‘This gentleman, sho was barn in 1747, 
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(Our narrative has kindled him with a desire 
of visiting the Highlands after heving al. 
ready seen a great part of Europe. You 
must receive him as a friend, and when you 
have directed him to the’ curiosities ot 

give him instructions and re- 
ions for the rest of his journey. - 
“T am, dear Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 

“ San, JonNSON.” 





Sane 9, 1777." 
Johnson’s benevolence to the unfortunate 
was, I am confident, as steady and active as 
that of any of those who have been most 
eminently distinguished for that virtue. 
Innumerable proofs of it I have no doubt 
will be for ever concealed from mortaleyea. 
We may, however, form some judgment of 
it, from the many and very various inetan- 
ces which have been discovered. One, 
which happened in the course of this sum- 
mer, is remarkable from the name and con- 
nexion of the person who was the object of 
it. The circumstance to which 1 allude is 
ascertained by two letters, one to Mr. Lang- 
ton, and another tothe Reverend Dr. Vyse, 
rector of Lambeth, son of the respectable 
clergyman at Litchfield, who was cuntempo- 
rary with Johnson, and in whose father's 
faraily Johnson had the happiness of being 
kindly received in his early years. 
“ DR. JOUNSON To BENNET LAXGTON, E64. 

“Daan Sia, 

“ I nave lately been much disordered b; 
a difficulty of breathing, but am now bet- 
ter. [hope your house is well. 

“You know we have been talking lately 
of St. Cross, at Winchester ; I have an old 
acquaintance whose distress makes him ver) 
desirous of an hospital, and I am afraid 
have not strength enough to get him into 
the Chartreux. He isa painter, who never 
Tose Higher than to get his immediate liv- 
ing, and from that, at eighty-three, he is 
disabled by a slight stroke of the palsy, such 
as does not make him at all helpless on com~ 
mon occasions, though kis hand is not steady 
en for his art. 

& My request is, that you will try to ob- 
tain a’ promise of the next vacancy, from 
the Bishop of Chester. It is not a great 
thing to ask, and J hope we shall obtain it, 
Dr. Warton bes promised to favour him 
with his notice, and 1 hope he may end his 
days in peace. 

© Tam, Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Jonnsox. 

















June 29, 1777." 


“(70 TRE REVEREND DB. V¥sE, AT 
LAMBETH, 





m, 

“Tnounr not but you will readily for. 
give me for taking the liberty of requesting 
Jour stistance in recommending an old 


Bat. 68.) 


friend to his Grace the Archbishop as Go- 
vernor of the Charter-house. 

“ His name is De Groot ; he was born at 
Gloucester ; 1 have known him many years. 
being oldypoorsand infirm in’ great, de 

cor, and infirm in a 
Te haw Mewes abdtheroisimn, 15 


which no scholar can refuse attention ; he is 28 


by several descents the nephew of Hugo 
rrotius ; of him, from whom perhsps every 
man of learning’has learnt something. Let 
it not be said that in any lettered country 
a nephew of Grotius asked a. charity and 
wasrefused. Iam, reverend Sir, 
“ Your most humble Servant, 
“ Sam Jouwson. 
“July 9, 1777.” 


{10 THE REVEREND DR. VYSE, AT 
LAMBETH. 


“ Tf any notice should be token of the re- 
commendation which I took the bberty of 
sending you, it will be necessary to know 
that Mr. De Groot is to be found at No. 8, 
in Pye-street, Westminster. This infor- 
mation, when I wrote, I could not give you; 
and being going soon to Lichfeld, think it 
necessary to he left behind me. 

‘More’ will not say. You will want no 
persuasion to succour the nephew of Gro- 
tus. Iam, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam, Jonson.) 


“July 22, 1771” 

‘THE REVEREND DB. VYSE TO MR. ROS- 
WELL. 

“Sin, ‘Lambeth, June 9, 1787, 


“I wave searched in vain for the letter 
which © spoke of, and which I wished, at 
your desire, to communicate to you. It 
was from Dr. Johnson, to return me thanks 
for my application to Archbishop Corn- 
wallis in favour of poor De Groot. He re- 
joices at the’success it met with, and is la- 
‘vish in the praise he bestows upon his fa- 
vourite, Hugo Grotius. I am really sorry 
that, I cannot find this letter, ax it is worthy 
of the writer. That which I send you en- 
closed, is at your service. It is very short, 
and will not Berhaps ‘be thought of any con- 
sequence, unless you should judge proper 
to consider it ax a proof of the very humane 

art which Dr. Johnson took in behalf of a 

istressed and deserving Berson. Lam, Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

OW. Vee + 


* The ‘letter. 
$ [br Vyees af my request wan no 
minuto eahetvour to resver the 


with Dr. John 
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“ DR. JOHNSON TO MR. EDWARD DILLY. 

“Sim, 

“To the collection of English Poets T 
have recommended the volume of Dr. Watts 
to be added; his name has long been held 
by me in veneration, and I would not wile 

be reduced to tell of him only that he 
raanddied. Yet of his life I know 
very little, and therefore must, pass him in 
amanner very unworthy of his character, 
unless some of his friends will favour me 
with the necessary information; many of 
them must be known to you: and by your 
influence perhaps I may obtain some in- 
struction. My plan does not exact much 
but I wish to distinguish Watts, a man who 
never wrote but for s good purpose, Be 
pleased todo for mewhat you can. Iam, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. JOHNSON. 

“* Bolt-court, Fleet.street, 

July 75.1777" 
“TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
My Deas Sra, Edinburgh, July 15, 1777. 


“The fate of poor Dr. Dodd made a dis 
tmal impression upon my mind, 


“Thad sagacity enough to divme that 
you wrote his speech to the Recorder, be- 
fore sentence was pronounced. I am gl 

ow have written so much for hin; and I 
to be favoured with an exact list of the 
several pieces, when we meet, 

“T received Mr. Seward as the friend of 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and as a gentleman 
recommended by Dr. Johnson to my atten 
tion. I have introduced him to Lord 
Kames, Lord Monboddo, and Mr, Nairne, 
He is gone to the Highlands with Dr. Gre- 

3 when he returns, I shall do more for 


“Sir Allan Maclean has carried that 
branch of his cause, of which we had good 

2 the president and one ‘other judge 
only were inst his ii fouse 
of Lords may do ay well as the Court o. 
Session has done. “But Sir Allan has not 
the Inds of Holos quite cleared by this 
iudgment, til a long account is made up a. 
debts and interest on the one side, and renta 
fon the other. I ama, however, not much 
afraid of the balance. 

‘Macquarry’s estates, Staffa and all, were 
weld yesterday, and bought by  Canpbell 
I fear he will have Little or nothing lef out 
of the purchase money, 

Teend you the caso against the negro, 
by Mr. Cullen, son to Dr. Cullen, in 


coe Stion to Maclaurin's fir liberty, of wi 


have approved. Pray read this, and 
Yall me what you think as @ Poltiotom, as 
well ase Poet, upon this subject. 
“Be so kind as to let meknow how your 
time is to be distributed next autums. 1 
will meet you at Manchester, or where you 


lease; but I wish you would complete 

Four tour a bc pes edrals, and come to 

Carlisie, and J will accompany you a of 

Gswe based ee 

ot arn ever mont tiditthdly yous, 
“Janes Bosweu.” 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, E6Q. 


“Dean Sin, 

“ Your notion of the necessity of an 
yearly interview is very pleasing toboth my 
vanity and tenderness. 1 shall, perhaps, 
come to Carlisle another year; but my 
money has not beld out s0 well as it used 
todo. I shall go to Ashbourne, and I pur- 
pose to make Dr. ‘Taylor invite you. If 
you live awhile with me at his house, we 
‘shall have much time to ourselves, and our 
stay will be no expense to us orhim. I 
shall leave London the 28th ; and after some 
stay at Oxford and Lichfield, shall probably 
come to Ashbourne about the end of your 
Session; but of all this vou shall have no- 
tice. Be satisfied we will meet somewhere. 

* What passed between me and poor Dr. 
Des you shall know mare fully when we 
meet. 

“Of law-suits there is no end; poor Sir 
Allan must have another trial, tor which, 
however, bis antagonist cannot be niuch 
Dlamed, baring two judges on his side. I 
am more afraid of the debts than of the 
House of Lords. It is satel to be ima~ 
ined to what debts will swell, that are 

ty increasing by small additions, and how 

carelessly in a state of desperation debts are 
contracted. Poor Macquarry was far from 
thinking that when he sold his islands he 
should receive nothing. For what were 
they sold? And what was their yearly va- 
Jue? The adinission of money into the Hi 
lands will soon put an end to the fe 
modes of life, by making those men landlords 
tbo were not chiet, “1 da wot knew that 
the people will suffer by the change; but 
there was in the patriarchal authority some- 
thing venerable and pleasing, Every eye 
must look with pain 00 a Complel! turning 
the Macquarries at will out of their sedes 
avite, their hereditary island. 

“ Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotaman 
liberal enough not to be angry that I could 
not find trees, where trecs were not. Iwas 
mauch delighted by his kind letter. 

ST remember Rasy with too much 
sure not to partake a appiness of an; 
pat of that amiable family” Our ramble 
1p the islands bangs upon my imagination: 
1 can hardly help ‘inogining that we shail 
Reagan. Pennant scems to have seen a 
great deal which we did not see: when we 
travel again, let us look better ebout us. 

“You have done right in taking your 
umele's house. Some change in the forin of 
life gives from time to time a new epocha 
of existence. Ina new place there issome- 
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thing new to be done, and « different sys- 
tem of thoughts arises in themind. T wish 
I could gather currants in your garden. 
Now fit "up 4 little study, and have your 
books: at hand; do not spare a little 
money, to tske your habitation pleasing to 


“«T have dined lately with poor dear —. 
1 do not think he goes on well. His table 
is rather coarse, and he has his children too 
much about But heis avery goodman. 

“Mra, Williams is in the country, to try 
if she can improve her health ; she is very 
ill. Matters have cume so about, that she 
is in the country with very good accommo- 
dation; but age, and sickness, and pride, 
have made her so peevish, that I was forced 
to bribe the maid to stay with her, by a se 
cret stipulation of balf a crown a week over 
her wages. 

“Our Coup ended its session about six 
weeks ago. We now only meet to dine once 
a fortnight. Mr. Dunning, the great law- 
yer, isone of our members. ‘The Thrales 
Tiong to know how the N 

“ to know how the "8 cane, 
will be decided, What is the opinion of 
Lord Auchinleck, or Lord Hails 
Monboddo? 1am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, &c. 
“July 21770" “Sam. Jouxson, 


“DR, SOHNSON TO MHS. BOSWELL. 
“MADAM, 
“‘Tuovon I am well enougn pleased with 
the taste of sweetmeats, very little of the 
pleasure which I received at the arrival of 
your jar of marmalade arose from eating it. 
Teceived it as # token of friendship, as a 
‘reconciliation, things much sweeter 
than sweetmeats, and upon this considera- 
tion I return you, dear madam, my sincerest 
thanks. By having your kindness I think 
Thave a double security for the continuance 
of Mr. Boswell's, which it is vot to be ex- 
pected that any man can long keep, when 
the influence of a lady so highly and so 
justly valued operates’ against him. Mr. 
Boswell will tell you that { was always 
faithful to your interest, and always endea- 
youred to exalt you in his estimation. You 
must now do the same forme. We must 
all help one another, ani you must now con- 
sider me as, dear Madani, 
“Your most obi 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Jonnson. 














es, oF Lord 
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Mist. 68.) 
“MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 


“My onan Siz, Edinburgh, July 28, 1777: 
«Tris is the day on which you were to 
leave London, and I have been amusing 
myself, in the intervals of my law. 4 
With Suring you inthe Oxford 
1 doubt, however if you have bad som 
‘a journey as you and I had in that vehi 
last year, when you made so much sport 
with Gwyn, the architect. Incidents 
a journey ate recollected with peculiar plea- 
mire; they are preserved in brisk spirits, 
and come up again in our minds, tinctured 
with that gaiety, or at least that animation, 
With which we first perceived them.” 
cee 


[1 added, that something had occurred, 
which I was afraid might prevent me from 
meeting him; and that my wife had been 
affected with complaints which threatened 
a consumption, but was now better.] 








“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 


«Dean Sim, 

“Do not disturb yourself about our inter- 
views; I hope we’ shall ha 
think it any thing hard or unusual, that 
your design of meeting me is interru 
We have both endured greater evils, and 
have greater evils to expect. 

“ Mrs. Boswell’s illness makes a more se- 
tious distress. Does the blood rise from her 
lungs or from her stomach? From little 
vessels broken in the stomach there is no 
danger. Blood from the lungs is, I believe, 
always frothy, as mixed with wind. Your 
physicians know very well what is to be 
done. The loss of such a lady would, in 
deed, be very affliclive, and I hope she is in 


no danger. Take care to keep her mind as 
ensy as is possible. 
“1 have left Langton in London. He 


has heen down with the militia, and is again 
quiet at homp, talking to his little people, 
as, I suppose, you do sometimes. Make my 
compliments to Miss Veronica.* Therest 
are too young for ceremony. 

“T cannot but hope that you have taken 
your country house at a very seasonable 
time. and that it may conduce to restore or 
establish Mrs. Boswell's health, as well as 
provide room and exercise for the youn 
pat ‘That we and your ines may otk 

e happy, an ‘enjoy your happiness, is 
the sincere and caruest wih of, 
“Dear Sir, your most, &e. 
“Sam. JOHNSON. 
“Oxford, Aug: 4s 1777" 


‘“ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
[Informing him that my wife had conti- 





© (This young lady, the author’ eldest dmughter, and 
tine abut Sve years "in Loodon, of & 
SEES fe monte he her ier, Sep 
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sued to grow better, eo that my alarming 
apprehensions were relieved; and that 
oped to disengage myself from the other 
euibarrasement febich had occurred), and 
re requesting to know particularly 
when he intended te be st Ashbourne. ] 


“To JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“© Deas Sim, 

“1 am this day come to Ashbourne, and 
have only to tell you, that Dr. Taylor saya 
Zou sball be weleéme to him, and you know 

welcome you will be to me. Make 
haste to let me know when you may be ex- 


pected. 

‘Make my compliments to Mrs, Boswell, 
and tell her, I hope we shall be at variance 
no more, Tam, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“Saas, Jommsox. 
* Aug. 90, 4777." 


“To JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Daan Sm, 

“On Saturday I wrote a very short let. 
ter, immediately upon my arrival hither, to 
shew you that J am not fess desirous of the 
interview than jon Life admits not of 
delays; when pleasure can be bad, it is fit 
to catch it: Every hour takes away part of 
vhe thi ti plow us, and peters pare 
of our disposition to be pleased. | When 
Icame to Lichfield, I found my old friend 
Harry Jackson dead. It was a loss, and a 
loss not to be repaired, as he was one of the 
com of my childhood. I hope we 
may long continue to gain friends; but 
the ftienta which merit o Cor can, 
Procure us are not able to supply the place of 
‘old acquaintance, with whom the days of 
youth may be retraced, and those images re~ 
vived which gave the earliest delight. If 
you and I live to be mach older, we all 

ce it delig! t in ‘ing over the He- 
bridean Journey. ay 

“In the mean time it may not be amiss 
to contrive some other little adventure ; but 
whatit can be I know not ; leave it, as Sid- 





By an orid mistake, in the fist chree editions we 
Fes im this ie, fo which Dr. Jtweon woul 
‘ean hare subscribed totne having been rubsti- 

"That error probahly wai a Mistake in the 
orginal fetter fa hand wet 
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for I believe Mrs. Boswell must have some 
part in the consultation. 

* One thing you will like. The Doctor, 60 
far as Tcan judge, is likely to leave us enough 
to ourselves, He was out to-day before I 
came down, and I fancy will stay out to 
dinner. "I have brought the papers about 

i Dodd, to shew you, but you will soon 
ave dispatched them. 

"Before I came aay I sent poor Mrs 
‘Williams into the country, very ill of 2 pi- 
tuitous defluxion, which wastes her gradually 
away, and which ber physician declares 
himself unable to stop. I supplied her as 
far as could be desired, with all conveniences 
to make her excursion and abode pleasant 
and useful. But I am afraid she can only 
Enger a short time ina morbid state of 


‘weakness and pain. 

“The Thrales, little and great, are all 
well, and purpose to go to Brighthelmstone 
at Michaelmas.’ They will invite me to 





but I 
whole 
t little. 

“Mrs. Porter is well; but Mrs. Aston, 
‘one of the ladies at Stowhill, bas been struck 
with a palsy, from which she is not likely 
ever to recover. How soon may such a 
stroke fall upon us ! 

“ Write to me, and let us know when we 
may expect you. 1am, dear Sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. JOUNBON. 

“Ashbourne, Sept. §, 3777." 

«4m. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
‘“«Eataburgh, Sept. 9, 1777- 

[After informing him thet I was to set out 
next day in order to meet him at Ash- 
pourne =—] 

“T have a present for you from Tord 
Fiailes ; « thea book of Lactantius,’ which 
he has published with Latin notes. He 
ig also to give you a few anecdotes for 


with them, and perhaps I may go, 
rerdly think ¥ shall lke to stay the 
time ; but of futurity we know 





‘Then be he such, oa she his worth may see, 
i, alwaies ope credit with her preserve : 
Not toying kynd, nor causelessly unkynd, 
Not uirting thoughts nor yet denying right, 
[Not spying faults, nor ia plaine errors bind, 
Never hard hand, nor ever rayne [reins} too lights 
‘As far from want, as far from vain cxpence, 
GER one oth itor, the, ther don entce 
‘cennpanie, but drive (earn thence 
‘An file mouths that giorte in their vices 
This done, thow bast no mute, but leave the rest 
To nuture, fortune, time, and woman's Breas” 


T take this opportunity to add, thet tn RaaLamn’s 
Paaxaanos, 4 nllection of poetry phinted i 36%, the 
second couplet of this sonnet 6 thus corruptly exhibited: 


“" Then he be tuich at he bis words may see, 
And alwales ome credit echich her preserve:* 


ae eae iq ed rather oration. 
she cla Le mike ret, our 
Srey inend ocineae nine tang 
Soa, ea aiding) Yrs net what degree Gr authority end 
Hee it keg mee aay 
Eatin nies a Ae or 
Seni far ee woke recta a 
‘page Esa hoccaneetet ee unfalis 6-1 
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your ‘Life of Thomson, whe T find wan 
Private tutor to the present Earl of Had- 
Eerd Hailes's cousin, a circumstance 
not mentioned by Dr. Murdoch. I have 
keen expectations of delight from your edi 
tion of the English Poets. 

“Yam sorry for poor Mrs. William's si- 
tuation. You will, however, have the com- 
fort of reflecting on your kindness to her. 
‘Mr. Jackson's death, and Mrs. Aston's palay, 
are gloomy circumstances. Yet surely we 
should be ‘habituated to the uncertainty of 
life and health. When my mind is un- 
clouded by melancholy, I consider the tem- 
porary distresses of this state of being, as 
* light afflictions,’ by stretching my mentel 
view into that gloriousafter-existence, when 
they will appear to be as nothing. But pre- 
sent pleasures and present pains must be 
felt. “I lately read ‘ Rasseli 
with great eatisfaction. 
Smee Fou ae desirous to hear about 

yuarry’s sale, i arti. 
ularly. 7 The ge ase 
Ulva, is Mr. Campbell of Auchnal 
friend Macquarry was proprietor 
thirds of it, of which the rent 
bs.1{d. This parcel was set up at £4069: 
5s. 1d. but it soll for no less than £5540. 
‘The other third of Ulva, with the island of 
Staffa, belonged to Macquarry ot Ormaig. 
ae rent, ili dat of Staley Ey x rb 5 
he set up at £2,178 : 16s. 4d.—sold for no 
less than so500. The Laird of Col wish. 
ed to purchase Ulva, but he thought the 
price tou high. There may, indeed, be it 
improvements made there, both in fishing 
agriculture ; but the interest of the pur- 
chase-money exceeds the rent so very much, 
that T doubt if the bargain will be profit: 
able. There is an island called Little Co- 
lonsay, of £16 ely rent, which I an ine 
formed has befonged to the Macquarrya of 
Ulva for many cages, but which was lately 




















claimed by the yterian Synod of Ar- 
fr Tyinconsequence ‘a grant made to them 
Queen Aune. It is believed that their 


claim will be dismissed, and that Little Co- 
lonsay will also be sold for the advantage of 
Macquarry’s creditors. What think you of 
purchasing this island, anil endowing aychool 
or college there, the master to be a clergy= 
man of the church of England? How ve- 
nerable would such an institution make the 
name of Dr. Samvet Jonwsox, inthe He- 
brides! I have, like yourself, wonderful 
in recollecting our travels in those 

islands. ‘The pleasure is, I think, greater 
than it rensonably should be, considering 
‘that we had not much either of beauty or 
elegance to charm our imaginations, ar of 
novelty to astonish. “Let us, by all 
means, have another expedition. 1 shrink 
Tittle from our scheme of guing up the Bal- 





+ (Seep hm ML) 
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tie.’ Iam sorry you have already been in 
‘Wales, for I wish to see it. Shall we go 
to Ireland, of which I have seen but little ? 
We shall try to strike out n plan when we 
are at Ashbourne. I am ever 
“Your most faithful humble servant, 
“Sauces Bosweit.” 


“TO JAMES WELL, Esq. 

“Daan Ste, 

“T watTE to be lett at Carlisle, as 
direct me; but you cannot have it. Your 
letter, dated Sept. 6, was not at this place till 
this day, Thursday, Sept. 11; and I hope 

‘ou will be here before this is at Carlisle. 

jowever, what you have not going, you 
may have returning ; and as believe T 
shall not love you less after our interview, 
it will then be as true as it is now, that I 
seta very high value upon your friendship, 
and count your kindness as one of the chief 
felicities of my life. Do not fancy that an 
intermission of writing is a decay of kind- 
ness. Noman is always in a disposition to 
write; nor has any nian at all times some. 
thing to say. 5 

“That distrust which intrudes so often 
on your mind is a mode of melancholy, which, 
if It be the business of a wise man to be 
lappy itis foolish to indulge. and, if it be 
a duty to preserve our faculties entire 
their proper use, it is criminal. Suspicion 
is very often an useless pain. From that, 
and all other pains, I wish you free and 
safe; for I am, dear Sir, 

«Most affectionately yours, 
“Sam JomNson. 
“ Ashhoumte, Sept. Ll, 1777." 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 14, I arrived at 
Ashbourne, and drove directly up to Dr. 
‘Taylor's door. Dr. Johnson and he appeared 








7 ivapper ta Johan, aw sity bin yor, 
we ames ane ae ri 
sae peru ted rea th peor es 
PO ay AU Richest Matai 
ie gi 

“Ashbourne, Sept. 13, 2777. 
svBonynas, | tetere aa iat 

sentianraty Lastne comin, Heame ct cee 
pra tc anal a ea ae 
fin the us eed oh tk, a ot 
shee lecante, Ga Tht eee 
Fee eae a al in Wate arena et 
Biche oat thers i a a on 

tate or guns io curt 
Hockley inthe Hole, it isa pity hohas not 





better bottom 

Such an ardour af mind and vigour of enterprise is 
adinirule ab any age. bat tore fartcalety 99 a the 
vanced period af which Johason as then arived. I 


fun sarry now that I did not insist on aur: 
scheme. a 
servation, to 


ead 
the other objects of curic and ob- 
ieee The 
eminently 


prince 
lehed for Ms variety of talents and ecquliiocs 
Si Y, xy sof Rue 
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nanlmity, astonish the world, woukt have sffoxded a no- 
Bie nite for eontemplation std record‘ wacom 
peer Ty be HOUBRE too visionary by the TaOre See 
Br Soci ea ent omy eae: fer 

tuenily nulge ft, Wish an caohest unacatiig regret 
frie hapreucds, The letter was forwarded (ery 
house at Euintairgh. 
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ray 
before I had got out of the post-chaise, and 


welcomed me cordial, 
old them that Y ha travelled all the 
preceding night, and gone to bed at Leek 
Ta Stallieishire } and iat when } rose to go 


church in the afternoon, I was informed 
there had been an earthquake, of which, it 
seems, the shock bad been felt in some de. 
gree at Ashbuurne. Jouxson: “Sir, 1, 
will be much exaggerated im popular talk: 
for, in the first e, the common people 
do not accurately adapt their thoughts to 
the objects; nor, secondly, do they accu- 
rately adapt their words to their thoughts: 
they do not mean to lie; but, taking no 
Pains to be exact, they give you very false 
accounts. A great part of their language is 
proverbial. YF any thing rocks at all, they 
Say it rocks Hike @ cradle; and in this way 
they go on.” 

‘The subject of grief for the loss of rela. 
tions and Briends ‘being introduced, I'ob- 
served that it was strange to consider how 
soon it in general wearsaway. Dr. Taylor 
mentioned a gentleman of the neighbour. 
hood as the only inetance be had ever known 
of m who had endeavoured to retain 

He told Dr. Taylor that, after his 
“s death, which affected him deeply, 
he resolved that the grief, which he che- 
rished with a kind of sacred fondness, should 
be lasting; but that he found he could not 
keep it ‘Teng. Jornsow: “All rieh for 
what cannot in the course of nature be belp- 
ed, soon wears away; in some sooner ine 
deed, in some later; but it never continues 

. unless where there is madne 
tach on C1 rashe a oun linve: prite-ao Oe" 
ed in his mind, as to i e himaself'a king ; 
er any other passion in an unreasonable 
way: for all unnecessary grief is unwise, 
ani therefore will not long be retained by a 
sound mind. If, indeed, the cause of our 
grief is occasioned by our own misconduct, 
if grief is mingled with remorse of con- 
science, it should be lasting.” Boswexu: 
* But, Sir, we do not approve of a man who 

the loss of a wife or a 

Sir, we dimpprove of 
him, not because he soon forgets his grief; 
for the sooner it 1s forgotten the better; 
but because we suppose, that ifhe forgets 
his wite, or bis fiend, soon, he bas not ‘had 
anuch affection for them.” 











I was somewhat disappointed in finding 
that the edition of the inglish Poets, for 
which he was to write Pretaces and Lives, 


was not an undertaking directed by him: 
but that he was to furnish a Preface and 
Life to any poet the booksellers pleased, I 
asked bimif he would do this to any dunce’s 
works, if they asked him. Jonxsox : “Yes, 
Sir; and suy he was a dunce." My friend 
seemed now not much to relish talking of 
this edition. 

‘On Monday, September 18, Ds. Johnson 
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observed that every body commended such 
paris of bis “Journey to the Western Is- 
” as were in their own way. “ Forin- 
stance (std he,) Mi. Jackeon (the all-inow- 
ii told me there was more sense upor 
ile init, than be shoutd hear in the House 
of Commons in a year, except from Burke. 
Jones commended the ‘which treats 
of any + Burke that which describes the 
inhabitants of mountainous countries.” 

After breakfast, Johnson carried me to 
see the garden belonging to the school of 
Ashbourne, which is very prettily formed 
upou a bank, rising gradually behind the 
house. ‘The Reverend Mr. Langley, the 
head-master, accompanied us. 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a 
seat here, I introduced « common subject 
of complaint, the very small salaries which 
many curates have, and I maintained that 
no man should be invested with the charac. 
ter of a clergyman, unless he has a security 
for such an income as will enable him to ap- 
pear respectable; that, therefore, a clergy. 
man should not be allowed to have a curate, 
unless he gives him a hundred pounds a 

ear ; if he cannot do that, let him perform 
he duty iteelé” Jounsow: * To be sure, 
Sir, it is wrong that any clergyman should 
be without @ reasonable income; but as the 
church revenues were sadly diminished at 
the Reformation, the clergy who have li- 
vings cannot afford, in many instances, to 
give quod salaries tocurates, without leaving 
ves too little ; and ifno curate were 


to be permitted unless he had a hundred | , Jol 


nds a year, their number would be vi 
Pall, whi would be a disadvan! ttf 
then iere rad oot be such choice in ie 
mu e church, curates being candi. 
dates tor the higher ecclesiastical offi 
‘aeconting to their merit and good beha 
our.” He explained the system af the Eng- 
lish Hierarchy exceedingly well. “Et is 
not thought fit (said he) to trust aman with 
the care of a parish till he has given proof 
as a curate that he shall deserve such 2 
trust.” This is an excellent sand if 
the practice were according to it, the church 
of England would be admirable indeed. 
However, as I bave heard Dr. Jonson ob- 
serve as to the Universities, bad practice 
does not infer that the constitution is bad. 

We bud with usat dinner several of Di 
nelghbours, civil gentlemen, 

to nS id Dr. Johnson 
very well, and not to consider him in the 
light that a certain person did, who being 
struck, or rather stunned, by his voice 
and manner, when he was afterwards asked 
what he thought of him, answered, “ He's 
a tremendous companion.” 

Johnson told me, that * Taylor wasa very 
sensible acute man, and had a strong mind; 
that he had great oc! in some re 
and yet such a sort of indolence, that if you 
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should put a pebble upon hus chimney-piecs 
Jou would find st there, in the mame tate, 
‘8 year afterwards.” 

“And here is a place to give an ace 
count of Johnson's humane and zealous in- 
terference in behalf of the Reverend Dr, 
‘William Dodd, formerly Prebendary of 
Brecon, and chaplain in ordinary to hia 
Majesty; celebrated as a very popular 
preacher, an encour of charitable insti- 
tutions, and author of a variety of works, 
chiefly theological. Having unhappily con- 
tracted expensive habits of living, partly 
occasioned by licentiousness of manners, 
ke in an evil'hour, when pressed by want 
of money, and dreading an exposure of his 
circumstances, ‘a band, of which he 
attempted to avail himself’ to support his 
credit, flattering himself with hopes that he 
might be able to repay its amount without 
being detected. The person, whose name 
he thus rashly and criminally presuined to 
falsify, was the Earl of Chesterfield, to 
whom be had been tutor, and who he, per- 
haps, in the warmth of his feelings, flattered 
himself would have pea paid the 
money in case of an alarm being taken, ra- 
ther than suffer him to fall a victim to the 
dreadful consequences of violating the law 
against forgery, the most dangerous crime 
in a commercial country ; but the unfortu- 
nate divine had the mortification to find 
that he was mistaken. His noble pupil 


peared against him, and he wns capi 
Fonvicted. , - 


Jobnson told me, that Dr, Dodd was very 
uainted with him, having been but 
once company, many years ious 
to this period, (which was precisely the state 
of my own acquaintance with 3} but 
in his distress he bethought himself of John- 
son's asive power of writing, if haply 
it might avail to obtain for him the Royal 
Mercy. He did not apply to him directly, 
but, extraordinary as it may seen, through 
the’ late Countess of Harrington," who 
wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him to 
2mploy his pen in favour of Dodd. Mr. Al- 
en, the printer, who was Johnson's land- 
ord and next neighbour in Bult-court, and 
for whom he had much kindness, was one of 
Dodd's friends, of whom, to the credit of hu- 
manity be it recorded, that he bad many who 
did not desert him, even after his infringe. 
ment of the law had reduced him to the state 
of a man under sentence of death. Mr. Al- 
Jen told me, that he carried Lady Harring- 
ton‘s letter to Johnaon, that Jobnson read it 
walking up and, dows his chamber, and 
mutch agitated, after which he said, 
I will do what J cen ;*— and certainly he 
did make extraordinary exertions. 
‘He this evening, as he had obligingly 











* {Caroline, dent daughter of Charies Flizroy, Dune 
(rao Laas 
Harrington. “M) 
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mined in one of his letter, put into my 
e whole series writings upon 
tits melancholy occasion, and I shall present 
my readera with the abstract which I made 
from the collection ; in doing which 3 stu- 
died to avoid copying what had appeared in 
print, and now make part of the edition of 
4 Jolinson's Works,” published by the Book- 
ellera of London, but taking care to mark 
Johnson's variations in some of the pieces 
there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnson wrote, inthe first place, Dr. 
“Speech to the Recorder of Lon- 
t the Olit Bailey, when sentence of 
death was about to be pronounced upon 






He wrote also “The Convict’s Address 
to his unhappy Brethren,” a sermon deli- 
vered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel of New- 
gate. According to Johnson's manuser 
it began thus after the text, Phat shalt f 
do to be saved? These were the words 
yith which the keeper, to whote custody 

aul and Silas were committed by their 
prosecutors, addressed his prisoners, when 

e saw them freed from their bonds by the 

perceptible agency of divine favour, and 
‘was, therefore, irresistibly convinced that 
they were not offenders against the laws, 
but martyrs to the truth.” 

Dr. Johnson was 50 good as to mark for 
me with his own hand, on a copy of this 
sermon which is epeyog ee such 

assaged as were adler 4 ©) 
are not many : whoever wil take the tro 
ble to look at the printed copy, and attend 
to what I mention, will be satistied of this. 

‘Thereisa short introduction by Dr. Dodd, 
and hy also inserted this sentence, “ You 
see with what confusion and dishonour I 
now stand before you ;—no more in the pul. 
pit of instruction, but on this humble seat 
with yourselves.” ‘Ihe notes are entirely 
Dodd's own, and Johnson's writing ends at 
the words,’ the thief whom he pardoned 
on the cross. What follows was supplied 
by Dr. Dodd himself. 

‘The other pieces mentioned by Johnson 
in the above-mentioned collection, are two 
letters, one to the Lord Chancellor Bathurst, 
(nut Lord North as is erroneously suppo- 
aed,) and one to Lord Mansfield ;—A Peti- 
tion from Dr. Dodd to the King; A Peti- 
tion from Mrs. Dodd to the Queen ;—Ob- 
servations of some'length inserted in the 
newspapers, on occasion of Earl Percy's 
having presented to his Majesty a petition 
for mercy to Dodd, signed by twenty thou- 
sand people, but all in vain. He told me 
that he had also written a petition from the 
city of London 3 “but (suid he with a sig- 
nificant pmile) they mended it.” * 


* Having unexpectedly, by the favour of Mr. Stone, 
of London elie Hackney, seen the orignal a Jak 
Safe had-writdg, of ** The Petition of the, City ot 
Lonoa to his Majesty, in favour of Dr. Dodd,” Thow 
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The last of these articles which Johnsen 
wrote is “Dr. Dodd's last solemn Declara. 
ion,” which he left wi 
glace of execution. Here also my friend 
inarked the variations on a of that 
aiece now in my possession. id insert- 
4, “1 never knew or attended to the calls 
¢ lity, or the needful minuteness of 
vainful economy ;" and in the next sen- 
‘ence he introduced the words which I dis- 

by Jtalice 5 My life for some fru 

years pest has been dreadfully or- 
‘oneous.”” Johnson's expression was liypo- 
ition; but his remark on the margin i 
“With this he said he could not charge 
cmseif.” 

Heving thus authentically settled what 
part of the “ Occasional Papers,” concern- 
‘ng Dr. Dodd's miserable situation, came 
‘rom the pen of Johnson, I shall proceed to 
present my readers with my record of the 
unpublished writings relating to that extra- 
™ and interesting matter. 

I found a letter to Dr. Johnson from Dr. 
Dodd, May 23, 1777, in which “The Con- 
vict's Address seems clearly to be meant: 

I am so penetrated, my ever dear Sir, 
with a sense of your extreme benevolence 
towards me, thet I cannot find words equal 
to the sentiments of my heart, *** 

“ You are too conyeraant in the world to 
need the slightest hint froma me, of what in- 
finite utility the Speech+ on the awful day 
‘uaa been toma fexperigncs, every hour, 
tome good effect from it. I am sure that 
effects still more salutary and importent 
must follow from your kind and intended fa- 
vour. I will labour—Gon being my helper 
—to do justice to it from the pulpit. Lam 
sure, I your sentiments constantly to 
deliver from thence, in all their mighty 
force and power, not a soul could be 
unconvinced and unpersuaded.” ******** 

He added, “ May Gop Ararouty bless 














Present it to my readers, with such passages a were 
‘omitted, enclosed in crotchets, and the additions or vae 
lations iatked in i 
“That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, n0% 
‘utder sentence of Death in your Mnjerty’e Jail of 
ey for the crime of forgery, Tas for a great 
Site set 8 wieCl and laudable exemple of diligence in 
‘his calling (sind as we have reason to beLeve, hag exercl- 
ted his ministry with geat Bdellty nud efficacy, whton, 
Sin many instances, hes the moet ha 
That be haw been the fre fattueae, (or and 
ant active promoter of sev ot 
and (that] therefore (he] may be const 
‘Been on anaby occasions a benefactor to 


ry 
joo 








“That when they consider his past ife, thay are wile 

Sofhcncr of hanitual dpraviy, but the soggeton of 
ual depravity, c 

toate maiden and violent trnpeetions] 

SeEThat] Your Petitlonere tnerefore comidtering his 
SSE pecular, et cucouraned by pret Majeaprs vers 
agg hia] your Aljetys cuost. prac 

Willa’ Dodd to er Majesty's 
Chuteretion, ope hat het be found oot at 
forenng [unt] unieorthy to aad ‘an example ef 

‘f His apesch at the Oli Batiey, when found gulity, 
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end reward, with bis choicest comforts, 
your philanthropic actiona, aud enable me 
‘at all times to express what I feel of the 
high and uncommon obligation which I owe 
to tbe frst gen in our tines.” 
a y, June 22, be writ ri 

De Johnmons ansstante fo famine are 
plicatory letter to his Majesty : 

TE his Majesty would be pleased of his 
royal clemency to spare me and my family 
the horrors and ignominy of a public death, 
which the pudfic itself is soticitous to ware, 
‘and to grant me in some silent distant cor- 
ner of the globe to pass the remainder of 
may days in penitevce and prayer, 1 would 
bless his clemency and be humbled.” 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnson 
when in eburch. He stooped down and 
read it, and wrote, when he went home, the 
following letter for Dr. Dodd to the King: 


“Sim, 


“ Mav it not offend your Majesty, that 
the most miserable of inen applies himself 
to your clemency, as bis last hope and his 
last refuge ; that ‘your mercy is most ear 
nestly aud ‘humbly implored by a clergy- 
man, whom your Laws and Judges have 
condemned to the horror and jgnuminy of a 
public execution. 
+ “FE confess the crime, and own the enor- 
mity of its consequences, and the danger of 
its example. Nor have I the confidence to 
petition for impunity ; but humbly hope, 
that public security may be establi 
without the spectacle of a clergyman di 
ged through the streets, to a death of int 
my, amidst the derision of the proftigate 
anid profane ; and that justice may be’ s2- 
tisfied with irrevocable exile, perpetual dis- 
:e, and hopeloss penury. 

“ My life, Sir, has not been uscless to 
mankind Ihave benefited many. But my 
offences against Gon are numberless, 2) 
Thave had little time for repentance. Pre. 
serve me, Sir, by your prerogative of mer 
cy, fromthe necessity of appearing unpre- 
pared at that tribunal, befdre which Kings 
and Subjects must stand at last together. 
Permit me to hide my guilt in some obscure 
comer of 2 foreign country, where, if I ean 
ever attain confidence to hope that my 
pravers will be heard, they shall be poured 
with all the fervour of gratitude for the life 
and happiness of your Majesty. I am, Sir, 

“ Your Majesty's, &.” 

Subjoined to it was written as follows : 


‘To DR. nonD. 





















‘sm, 

“I most seriously enjoin you not to let it 
be at all known that T have written this 
letter, and to return the copy te Mr. Allen 
ina cover tome. I hope T need not tell 
You, that 1 wish it success.— But do not in- 
duige bope.—‘T'ell nobody.” 
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‘It happened luckily that Mr. Allen was 
itched on to assist in this melancholy office, 
he was a great friend of Mr. Akerman, 
the keeper of Newgate Dr. Johnson never 
went to see Dr. fiodd. He said to me, 
+ it would have done Aim more harm, than 
good to Dodd, who once expressed a desire 
‘to see him, but not earnestly.” 
‘Dr. Johnson, on the 20th of June, wrote 
the following letter: 


“To THE BIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES 
JENKINSON. 

“Sia, 

* Since the conviction and condemnation 
of Dr, Dodd, I have had, hy the intervention 
of a friend, some intercourse with him, and 
Tam sure ¥ shali lose nothing in your opi 
hy tenderness and commiseration. What- 
ever be the crime, itis not easy to have any 
knowledge of the delinquent, without a wi 
that his life may be spared 
no life has heen taken away by bim. 
therefore, take the liberty of suggesting 
gome reasons for whicl T wish this unhappy 
being to escape the utmost rigour of bis 
sentence. 

+ He is, so far as I can recollect, the first 

yinan of our church who has suffered 
public execution for immorality 5 and I know: 
‘not whether it would not be more tor the 
interests of religion to bury such an offender 
in the obscurity of perpetual exile, than to 
expose him in a cart, and on the gallows, to 
all who for any reason are enemies to the 


clergy. 

she supreme power has, in all ages, paid 
some attention to the voice of the peuple; 
and that voice does not least deserve to be 
heard, when it calls out fur newer. There 
is now a very general desire that Dodd's life 
should be spared. More is not wished; and, 
perhaps, this is not too much to be granted. 
uIP you, Sir, have any opportunity of en 
forcing these Teasons, ‘you may, perhaps, 
think them worthy of consideration: but 
whatever you determine, [must respectfully 
entreal that you will be pleased to pardon, 

for this intrusion, Sir, your must obedient 
“And inost humble servant, 
“Sam. Jouxsoy.” 


It has been confidently circulated, with 
invidious remarks, that to this letter no at- 
tention whatever was paid by Mr. Jenkinson, 

{afterwards Karl of Liverpool) and that be 
Hid not even deign to shew the common 
civility of owning the receipt of it. I could 
tot but wonder at such conduct in the noble 
Lord, whose own character and just eleva 
tion in life, [ thought, wmust have impressed 
him with all due regard for great abilities 
and aisinmente es the savy tae been 
muc of, an apparently from 
ity, I could not tor fae nim foot 
ted upon it this work, had it been as was al~ 
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leged ; but from my earnest love of truth, 
and having found reason to think that there 
might be a mistake, I presumed to write to 
his Lordship, requesting an e1 fons 
and it is with the sincerest pleasure that I 
am enabled to amure the world, that there is 
no foundation for it, the fact being, that, 
owing to someneglect, or accident, Johnson's 
letter never came to Lord Hawkesbury’s 
hands. I should have thought it 
indeed, if that noble Lord had undervalued 
my illustrious friend; bat instead of this 
being the case, his Lordship, in the very 
polite answer with which he was pleased im- 
Ioliately to honour ie, thus expremses him. 
self :—* I have always respected the memory 
Gf De. Johuvon, and adinire his writing: 
and I frequently read many parts of them 
with pleasure and great improvement.” 

All applications for the Royal Mercy 
having failed, Dr. Dodd prepared bi 
for death ; and, with a warmth of gratitude, 
wrote to Dr, Johnson as follows m= 











June 2, Midnight, 
« AccepT, thou great and good heart, my 
earnest and fervent thanks and prayers for 
all thy benevolent and kind efforts in my 
behalfi—Oh! Dr. Johnson! as I sought 
your knowledge at an early hour in life, 
would to heaven I had cultivated the love 
and acquaintance of so excellent 2 man !— 
I pray Gop most sincerely to bless you with 
the highest transporta—the infelt satisfaction 
of humane and evolent exertions!—And 
admitted, as I trust I shall be, to the realms 
of bliss before you, I hall hail your arrival 
there with transports, and rejoice to acknow- 
that you was my Comforter, my Advo- 
cate, and iny Friend! Gop de ever with 
you)” 


Dr. Jobnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd 
this solemn and sovthing letter : 


“(to THE REVEREND DR. DODD. 

Daan Si, 

“Tat which ig appointed to all nen is 
now coming upon you. Outward circum. 
stances, the eyes and the thoughts of men, 
are below the notice of an immortal beit 
about to stand the trial for eternity, before 
the Supreme Judge of heaven and earth. 
Be comforted: your crime, morally or re- 
Upiously considered, has no very aye 
of turpitude. It corrupted no man’s princi- 
barely it attacked pe dpi it saealren 

‘a temporary and repai injury. 
this, and of all other sins, you are earnestly 
to repent; and may Gon, who knowetb our 
frailty, and desireth not our death, accept 

our Tepentance, for the sake of his Son 
fnsus Cuntst our Lord. 

In requital of those well intended offices 
which you are pleased so emphatically to ac- 
Imowladge, let me beg that you make in your 
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devotions one petution for my eternal welfare. 
Tam, dear Sir, 


“Your most affectionate servant, 
“San. Joumeow. 
“June 6, 1777." 


Under the copy of this letter I found 
written, in Johnson's own hand, “Next day, 
Jane 2}, he was executed.” 


‘To conclude this interesting episode with 
an application, let us now attend to 
the reflections of Johnson at the end of the 
“Occasional Papers,” conceming the un- 
fortunate Dr. Dodd.—“ Such were the last 
thoughts of a man whom we have seen ex- 
ulting in popularity, and sunk in shame. 
For mutation, which no man can give 
to bin those who conferred it are to 
answer. Of his public ministry, the means 
of. judging were sufficiently attainable. He 
must be allowed to preach well, whose ser- 
mons strike his audience with forcible con. 
viction. Of his life, those who thought it 
consistent with bis doctrine, did not original 
ly form false notions. He was at first what. 
he endeavoured to make others; but the 
world broke down his resolution, and he in 
ine ceased to exemplify his own instruc- 


ions. 

“Let those who are tempted to his faults 
tremble at bis punishment ; and those whom 
he impressed from the pulpit with religious 
sentiments, endeavour to confirm them, by 
considering the regretand eeleabhorrence 
with which he reviewed in prison his devin 
wopeameon gave as this ening, in hishi 

on gave us this evening, in hishay 

discriminative manera portsit cf the lute 
Mr, Fitzherbert of Derbyshire. “ There 
wes (said he) no sparkle, no. brilliancy 
in Fitzherbert; but I never knew a man 
who was so generally acceptable, He made 
every body quite easy, overpowered nobody 
by the superiority of ‘his talents, made no 
man think worse of himself by being his 
rival, seemed always to listen, did not eblige 
you to hear much Front him, and did not op- 

what you said. Every body liked him 5 

t be bad no friend, as I understand the 
word, nobody with whom he exchanged in- 
timate thoughts. People were willing to 
think well of every thing about him. A 
gentleman was making an affected rant, as 
Taany people do, of great feelings about “his 
dear son,” who was at school near 3 
how anxious he was lest he might be ill, and 
what he would give to see hint. ' Can't you 
(seid Fitzherbert) take a post-chaise and go 
tobim?' This, to be sure, finished the affected 
‘man, but there was not much in itt How- 








* (See Dr. Johnson's nal opinion Dr 
SARE Volume, under Ap 16S Me 

Br, Guburee, ipscinn to his Majeseys Hecachoa 

thas bli account of 


iy communicated (0 me & 
‘Qhis story than had reached Dr. Joheon. ‘The 

Gentlewian was the ate John Glibert Cooper, Eau. nuthor 
of a cof Socrates, aml of some poen tn . 
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‘ever, this was circulated ss wit for a whole 
winter, and I believe part of a summer too; 
a proof that he was no very witty man. He 
‘was an instance of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that = man will Riots roee ‘upon the 
whole by negative qualiti positive; 
iy never offending, than by giving a. great 
deal of delight. In the first place, men hate 
more steadily than they love; and if I have 
said something to hurt a man once Ishall not 
get the better of this, by saying many things 


to please him.” 

‘uesday, September 14, Dr. Johnson 
having mentioned to me the extraordinary 
size and price of some cattle reared by Dr. 
‘Parlor, F rode out with our host, survey 
his farm, and was shewn one cow which he 
had sold for a hundred and twenty guiness, 
and another for which he had been offered 
hundred and thirty. Taylor thus described | 
to me his old school-fellow and friend, John. ' 
ton: He is a man of s very clear head, 

t power of words, and a very gay imagi- 
Sation but there ia no disputiog with kien. 
‘He will not hear you, and having a louder 
voice than you, must roar you down.” 

Tn the afternoon I tried to get Dr, John. 














DR. JOHNSON. (1777; 
read on. When J urged that there were some 


ae descriptio 
of Winter might obtain ‘his approbation : 
‘Sen Winter, from the fronen 

‘Drives his fron chariot forth, 

Hale ezily hand = 

Fak"Tweeds's slver flood constralas," &c, 
He asked why an “iron chariot ?” and said 
“icy chains” was an old image. Twas struck 
with the uncertainty of taste, and somewhat 
sorry that a poet whom I had long read with 
fondness, was not approved by Dr. Johnson. 
I comforted myself with thinking that the 
beauties were foo delicate for his robust 
ceptions. Garrick maintained that he had 
not a taste for the finest productions of 
genius: but I was sensible, that when he 
took the trouble to analyze critically, he 
ily convinced us that he was right. 

In the evening the Reverend Mr. Seward, 

of Lichfield, who was passing through Ash~ 
bourne in his way home, drank tea with us. 
Jobnson described him thus:— Sir, his 
ambition is to be a fine talker; so he goes 
to Buxton, and such places, where he may 
find companies te listen to him. And, Sir, 


son to like the Poems of Mr. Hamiltou of he is a valetudinarian, one of those who are 
Bangour, which I had brought with me: I always mending themselves. Ido not know 
had been much pleased with them at avery a more di ible character than a valetu- 
early age: the impression still remained on dinarian, who thinks he may do any thing 
my mind ; it was confirmed by the opinion that is for his ease, and indulges himself in 
my friend the Honourable Andrew Ers. the grossest freedoms: Sir, he brings himself 
kine, himself both a good poet and a good tothe state of'a hog in a stye.” 
critic, who thought Hamilton as true a Fog Dr. Taylor’s nose happening to bleed, be 
as ever wrote, and that his not having said, it was because he had omitted to have 
‘was unaccountable. Johnson, upon repeated himself blooded four days after # quarter of 
occasions, while I was at Ashbourne, talked a year's interval. Dr. Johnson, who was a 
slightingly of Hamilton. He ssid there great dabbler in physic, disapproved much 
was no power of thinking in his verses, no- of periodical bleeding. For (said he) you 
thing that strikes one, nothing better than accustom yourself to an evacuation which 
what you generally find in magazines ; and Nature caanot perform of herself, and there- 
that the highest praise they deserved was, fore she cannot help you, should you from 
that they were very well for a gentleman forgetfulness or any other cause omit it ; 60 
to hand about among his friends.’ He said you may be suddenly suffocated. You may 
the imation of We sit ancilla tibi amor, ‘xecustom yourself to other periodical evacuae 
fe. was too solemn; he read part of it at tions, because, should you omit them, Nature 
the beginning. He read the fal pa- can supply the omission; but Nature cannot 
thetic song, “Ab, the poor rd’s open 2 vein to blood you."*—I do not like 
urnful fate,” and did not seem to give | to take an emetic, (said Taylor,) for fear of 
attention to what I had been used to think | breaking some small vessels."—“ Poh! (said 
tender clegant strains, but laughed at the Johnson.) if you have so niany things that 
thyme, in Scotch pronunciation, wishes and will break, you had better break your neck 
Lushes, reading wushes-—and there he stop- at once, and there's an end You will 
pee He owned that the epitaph on Lord break no small vessels :"’ (blowing with high 
Newhall was pretty well done. He read the derision.) 
“ Incription ina Summer-house,” anda little I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David 
of the imitations of Horace’s Epistles; but Hume's persisting in his infidelity, when be 
said he found nothing to make him desire to was dying, shocked me much. Jonwsow : 
“Why should it shock you, Sir? Hume 
he had never read the Ne 























lection “MF. Elamerbert found him one mors lew ‘Testa. 

ies lo bic ema tem bond the pore ‘ment with attention, “Here then was « man 
At enath, however, he exciatiad, ** been at no pains to inquire into the 

‘She akeecrity of boars. ane Se oe tee? truth of religion, and had continually turned 

Sie grerdnen of te alsaatln Shh misde Osiory_* (Nature, bo sy the evscuation 

FS , Bamener, may eee bya 
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his mind the other way. It was not to be 
‘expected that the prospect of death would 
alter hia way of thinking, unless Gon should 
send an angel to set him right.” I said, I 
“had reason to believe.that the thought of 
annihilation gave Hume no pain. Jonson: 
“It was not $0, Sir. He had a vanity in 
being thought easy. It is more 
that“he should assume an appearance of 
ense, than so very improbable a thing should 
be, as a man not afraid of going (as, in spite 
of his delusive theory, he cannot be ure but 
he may go) into an unknown state, and not 
‘being uneasy at leaving all he knew. And 
you are to consider, that upon his own prin- 
ciple of annihilation he had no motive to 
spenk the truth.” The horror of death, which 
had always observed in Dr. Jobnson, ap- 
id strong to-night. I ventured to telt 
Fim, that {had been, for moments in my life, 
not afraid of death; therefore 1 could suy 
se another man in that state of mind 
& considerable space of time. He said, “he 
never had a moment in which death was not 
terrible to him.” He added, that it had 
been observed, that searce any man dies in 
public, but with apparent resolution; from 
that desire of praive which never quits us 
1 said, Dr. Dodd seemed to be willing to die, 
tnd full of hopes of happinet, Sir, (ed be} 
‘Dr. Dodd would have giv jis han 
and both his legs to bave lived. The better 
a man is, the more afraid is he of death, 
having a’ clearer view of infinite purity.” 
He owned, that our being in an unhappy 
uw ty a8 to our salvation, was mys- 
teriouss and said, “Ah! we must wait till 
we arein another state of being, to have many 
things explained to us.” Even the power- 
ful mind of Johnson seemed foiled by futu- 
tity. But I thought, that the gloom of un- 
certainty in solemn religious speculation, 
being mingled with hope, was yet more con- 
solatory than the emptiness ‘of infidelity. 
‘A man can live in thick air, but perishes in 
an exhausted receiver. 

‘Dr. Johnson was much pleased with a re- 
mark which F told him was made to me by 
General Paoli :—* That it is impossible not 
to be afraid of death; and that those who at 
the time of dying are not afraid, are not 
thinking of death, but of applause, or some- 
thing else, which keeps death out of their 
aight: so that all men are equally afraid of 
death when they see it; only some have a 

er of turning their sight away from it 
than others.” 


‘On Wednesday, September 17, Dr. Butter, 

ip deank tea vith uss tod 

it was settled that Dr. Johnson and J should 

on Friday and dine with him. Johnson 

id, “I'm glad of this.” He seemed weary 
“Sar apeas tos Bets 

, T aaid, in writing a 

ra tele pecelantea should be maneoae 

ed, because they mark his character, Joux- 





Sir, 
oth. 
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sox: “Str, there is no doubt as to pecu- 
Jiarities: the question is, whether a man’s 
vicea should be mentioned; for instance, 
whether it should be mentioned that Ad- 
dison yen hepa ye too ies A} ice 
wil hably, more easily indul 
In drinking Bom latowing this; so that 
more. ill may be done by the example, 
than good by telling the whole trath.” Hare 
was an instance of his varying from himself 
in talk ; for when Lord Halles and he sat 
‘one morning-ealmly conversing in my bouse 
at Edinburgh, I welt remember that Dr. 
Waite 4 Peneyyras ne may keep vices out of 
write. he may keep vices out 
Tight ; but if he profmeaes to write 4 Life, he, 
must represent it really as it was:” and when 
T objected to the danger of telling that Par- 
nel} drank to excess, he said, that “it would 
luce an instructive caution to avoid 
inking, when it was seen that even the 
learning and genius of Parnell could be de- 
based by it.” And in the Hebrides he main- 
tained, as appears from my “Journal,”* th: 
@ man’s intimate friend should mention 
faults, if he wiites his life. Sige 
le is evening, partly, I euppose, 
from the spirit of contradiction to his Whig 
fciend, a violent argument with Dr, Taylor 
asto the inclinationsof the people of Eg! nd 
‘at this time towards the Royal Family of 
Stuart. He grew so ou! idle es 
“that, if England were fairly polled, 
Present King would be sent away 
and his adherents hanged to-morro 
lor, who was as violent a Whig as Joh 
way a Tory, was roused by this to « pitch of 
bellowing. He denied, loudly, what Jobn~ 
son said; and maintained, that there was 
an abhorrence against the Stuart family, 
though he admitted that the people were 
not much attached to the present King.+ 
Joursoy: © Sir, the state of the country i 
this: the people knowing it to be ay on 
all hands that this King has not the heredi- 
larporight to the crows, and there being no 
that he who has it can be restored, have 
cold and indifferent upon the subject 
of ry, and have no warm attachment to 
any King. They would not, therefore, risk 
any thing to restore the exiled family. They 
would not give 20s. a piece to bring it about. 
But if a mere vote could do it, there would 
be twenty to one; at leat, there would be a 
very it majorit voices it ‘or, 
Seon are to consider, thet all those whe 
ink a King bos a right to his crown, ana 
man bes vo hie estate, which is the just 
opinion, would be for restoring the igs 
who certainly hes the hereditary right, 
























* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 84 edit, pe S40. 
+ Dr. Taylor was very ready to make this 

Ti ery ready seirabaion, 
ig pow. as 

‘Be pertnacly of feetious dames, 
Bow, It roa! 
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be be trusted with it ; in which there would 
be no danger now, when laws eud every 

fing elve are s0 much advanced : and every 

ing will govern by the laws And you 
must also consider, Sir, that there is nothing 
fot tlloged by any one Cast the preset fa 
not yy any one that : 
taily has any ini it right: Bo that the 
‘Whigs could not have a contest between tro 

‘a 

a ‘Taylor admitted, that if the question 
aa to hereditary right were to be tried by a 
poll of the people of ‘England, to be sure the 
abstract doctrine would be given in favour 
of the family of Stuart; but he said, the 
conduct of that family, which occasioned 
their expulsion, was so fresh in the minds 
of the people, that they would not vote for a 
restoration. Dr. Johnson, I think, was con- 
tented with the admission as to the heredi- 


tary right, leaving the original point in dis- 
pute, Gi. what ple ‘upon the whole 
would do, taking in right and affection ; for 


he said, were aftaid ofa change, even 
though: hey think it right. Dr. Taylor said 
something of the slight foundation of the he- 
redit right of the house of Stuart. “Sir, 
(said johnson) the house of Stuart suc- 
ceeded to the full right of both the houses 
of York and Lancaster, whose common 
source had the undisputed right. A right 
to a throne is like u right to aby thing else. 

Possession 1s sufficient, where no better 
right can be shewn. ‘This was the case with 
the Bor Family of England, as it is now 
with the King of France: for as to the 
first hegianing of the right we are in the 
‘Thursday, September 18, Last night, Dr. 
Johnson had that the crystal ius. 
tre, or chandelier, in Dr. Taylor's large 
room, should be 


lighted up some time or 
other. Taylor said, it should be lighted up 
next night. “That will do very well, (said 


I,) for itis Dr. Johnson's birthday." When 
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‘We talked of a collection being made of 
all the lish Poets who had published a 
volume of poems. Johnson told me “that 
ous Conse whom he knew, bed gene 

greatest length towards this; having’ 
I teat tose five hundred vo- 
poets whose works were little 
known ; but that upon his death Tom Os- 
borne bought them, and they were dispersed, 
which he thought a pity, as it was curious to 
see any series scan nd in every vo- 
lume of poems something good may be 
found.” 

He observed, that a gentleman of emi. 
aence in literature had got into a bad style 
of Poetry of late. “He puts (sid he) a 
very common thing in a strange dress till he 
does not know it thinks other 

do not know it.” Boswrtu: “ That 
is owing to his being so much versant in old 
English poetry.” Jonxsow: “What is 
that to the purpose, Sir? If I say a man is 
drunk, and you tell me it ie owing to his 
taking much drink, the matter is nol mend 
ed. No, Sir, has taked to an odd 
mode. For example; he'd write thus; 
‘Hermit hoar, ip solemn cetl, 
‘Wearing out life's evening gray.” 
Gray evening is common enough ; but even. 
ing gray be'd think fine.—Stey j—we'll make 
out the stanza :— 
*“erralt hoar, in solemn cet, 


Ee 
Sante tng boner, age, and al, 
“What & bins aod which the 


y 
Boswenx: “But why smite his bosom, 

















Thus 1 sy 
(Come, tay indy ond drink tome beer."t 
I cannot help thinking the firet stanza very 








ed me not to mention bia irtheday, fs stioeststpayy aaron nha trot at 
did not seem pleased at this time tha principally comple ss 





men- 
tioned it, and said (somewhat sternly)“ he 
would not have the lustre lighted the noxt 
ve" 
‘Some ladies, who had been it 
terday when I mentioned his birth-day, came 





to dinner to-day, and plagued him uninten. from, 


tionally, by wishing him joy. I know not 





why he disliked having his birthday men. dicrous 
That it reminded him 


tioned, unless it were 0 
of his approaching nearer to death, of which 

‘bad a constant dread. 

I pentsoel to kin = feed of mine who 
‘was former! loomy from iow spirits, end 
Tiuch distrewed by the fear of beati, but 
was now uniformly placid, and 
tel his diasolution without amy perturbettom, 


iy (said Johuson,) thisis only disordered = smeuse 


taking’a different tum.” 


“While J thus 
The hoary eay 
‘Come, tay Ind, and dttok some beet’ 


Tn eyeing, 1779, when in better humour, he made 
the mon stcnany "There was only ove 
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J solemn poetry, as also the first three 
Mes of the f. Jes last Hine is an ex- 
cellent burlesque surprise on senti- 
mental inguiners. Tad, pertaps, The ad. 
vice is an good as can be given to a low-spi. 
rited dissatisfied being :—“ Don’t troul 
your head with sickly thinking: take cup, 
and be merry.” 

Friday, September 19, after 
Johnson and I set out in Dr. Taylor's chaise 
to goto Derby. The day was fine, and we 
resolved to 0 by Keddlestone, the seat of 
Lord Scarsdale, that I might see his Lord- 
ship's fine house. I was struck with the 
magnificence of the building; and the ex- 
tensive park, with the finest verdure, co- 
vered with deer, and cattle, and sheep, de- 
lighted me, ‘The number of old oaks, of an 
immense size, me with 2 sort of re. 
spectful admiration : for one of them, 601. 
was offered. The gravel 
roads; the large piece of water, formed by 
his Lordship from some small brooks, wit 
a han barge upon it; the venerable 

ie chureh, now the family chapel, just 
use ; in short, the grand group of 
agitated and distended my mind in » 
most, le manner. “One should think 
‘said I) that the proprietor of all this must 
happy."— Nay, Sir (said Johnson,) all 
this cnet but one evil—poverty.”* 

Our names were sent up, and a well-drest 
elderly housekeeper, a most distinct articu- 
Intor, shewed us the house; which I need 
not describe, as there is an account of it pub- 
lished in “ Adams’s Works in Architecture.” 
Dr. Johneon thought better of it to-day, 
than when he saw it before; for he had latel 
attacked it violently, saying, “ It would ‘do 
excellently for a town-hall. "The large room 
with the pillars (sald he) would do for the 
Judges to sit in at the assizes; the cireu- 
lar room for a jury-chamber ; and the room 
above for prisoners.” Still he thought the 

ill-lighted, and of no use but for 

the bed-chambers but in- 
+ and that theimmense sum 
which it cost’ was injudiciously laid out. 
Dr. Taylor had put him in mind of his ap- 
ring pleased with the house. “But (said 
fhe) that’ was when Lord Searsdale was pre~ 
sent. Politeness obliges us to appear pleased 
‘with a man’s works when eis present. No 
man will be so ill-bred as to question you. 
You may therefore pay compliments with 
out saying what is not true. 1 should say 
to Lord Searadale, of bis large room, ‘ My 

















© When I mentioned Dr, Jotnana's remark to 
sense and quickness of sine, 
St this oe 
od does ie lt fn Po ths 





Ser hoe much god ane 
Ett peg og 

sn 
hop eel errr Momcgone. 


vane 
uy dren, wos if they Sabecke er = 
Fst ie enh of toa LO Doe agape 
Pentuns elrtus 
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Lord, this is the most coudly room that Lever 
samp which ie true ay ondon 
- Manningham, physi in ly 
who was visiting at Scarsdale’s, ac- 
companied us through many of the roams, 
and soon afterwards my Lord himself, to 
hoa Dr Jobuaon was enown,appeared.and 
did the honours of the house. We talked 
of Mr. Langton. Johnson, with « warm 
of affectionate exclaim- 
ed, “The earth does not bear a worthler 
man than Bennet We saw a 
many fine pictures, which I think sre de- 
scribed in one of “Young's Tours." There 
in a printed catalogue of them, which the 
eper put into my band; I should 
Bke to view them at leisure. Iwas much 
struck with Daniel interpreting Nebuchad. 
nezzar’s dream, by Rembrande-—We were 
shewn a pretty large library. In his Lord- 
ship's dressing-room lay Johnson's ‘small 
Dictionary: he shewed it to me, with some 
‘eagerness, saying, “ Look'ye io 
fn lorris nostri na plena laboria 2” Fle a 
tlso, Goldsmith's “ Animated Na- 
ture,” and said, “ Here’s our friend ! The 
oor De Doctor would have been happy to hear 


In our way, Joknson strongly expressed 
his love of diving fast in a post-chaisy, = IF 
(said he) I had no duties, and no reference 
ey futurity, I would spend my life in driv. 
i ‘in a post-chaise @ preti 

roan; Bat elie thould be one who! could 
understand me, and would add something 
to the conversation.” I observed, that we 
were this day to Stop just where the High- 
land army did in 1745. Jounson: “It 
wasa attempt.” Boswein: “1 wish 
we could have an authentic history of it.” 
Jouxsow: “If you were not an idle dog, 
‘ou might write it, by collecting from every 
ly what they can tell, and putting down 
your authorities.” Boswenz: “ But I 
could not have the advantage of it in my 
lifetime." Jouxson: “ You might have 
have the satis mn of its fame, by print 
ing it in Holland; and as to profit, cunsi- 
der how long it was before writing came to 
bbe consiilered ba peruniacy view. Bareiit 
says, he is the first man that ever received 
copy-money in Italy.” I said that 1 would 
en x to do what Dr. Johnson sng. 
gested ; and 1 thought that I might write 
fo as to venture to publish my story of 
the Civil War in Great Britain, m 1745 
and 1746,” without being obliged to goto « 


ior we Caived at Derby, Dr. Buttor 
uthctory 
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‘elicate art with which a man fashioned 
clay into = cup, « saucer, or a tea-pot, while 
a boy turned round a wheel to give the mass 
Totundity. I thought this es excellent in 
its spectes of power, as making good verses 
in its epecies. Yet I had no respect for this 
potter. Neither, indeed, has a man of any 
extent of thinking for a mere verse-maker, 
in whose numbers, however t, there 
is no Poetry, no tind. ‘The china was beau- 
tiful, but Dr. Jebnson justly observed it 
‘was too dear; fer that he could have vessela 





I felt a pleasure in walking about Derby, 
such as 1 always have in walking about any 
town to which I am not accustomed. There 
is an immediate sensation of novelty ; and 
one speculates on the way in which life is 
passed in it, which, although there is a same- 
ness every where upon the whole, is yet 
minutely diversified. The minute diversi- 
ties in every thing are wonderful. i 
of shaving, the other night at Dr. Taylor's, 
Dr. Johnson said, “ Sir, of a thousand sha. 
vers, two do not shave so much alike as not 
to be distinguished.” I thought this not 
possible, tilt he specified so many of the va- 
rieties in shaving ;—holding the razor more 
or less perpendicular ;—drawing long ot 
short strokes ;—beginning at the upper part 
of the face, or the under—at the right side 
or the left side. Indeed, when one considers 
what variety of sounds can be uttered by the 
wind-pipe, in the compass of a very smal] 
aperture, wemay be convinced how many de- 
grees of difference there may be in the ap- 
Plication of a razor, 

We dined with Dr. Butter," whose lady 
is daughter of my cousin Sir John Dou; 
whose grandson is now presumptive heir of 
the noble family of Queensberry. Johnson 
and he had a good deal of medical conversa- 
tion. Jubnson said, be bad somewhere or 
other given an account of Dr. Nichols’s dis- 
course “ De Anima Medica." He told us, 
“ that whatever a man’a distemper was, Dr. 
Nichols would not attend him asa oe 
cian, if his mind was not at ease; for be be~ 
lieved that no medicines would have any in- | 
fluence. He once attended a man in trade, 
upon whom he found none of the medicines 
he prescribed had any effect; he asked the 
man's wife privately whether his affairs 
were not ina bad way? She sidno. He 
continued his attendance some time, still 
without success. At length the man’s wife 
told him, she had discovered that her hus- 
band's affairs were in a bad way. When 
Goldsmith was dying, Dr. Turton said to 
him, * Your pulse is i grester disorder then 
it should be, from the of fever which 

Jekarobe 


5. Bu pols tne» practitog 
i, ethereal Hale author of 
fevered modieal tects! MY 
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you have: is your mind at ease? Gold. 
smith answered it was not.” 


After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me 
to sce the silk-mill which Mr. John Lombe 
hadt bad « patent for, having brought away 
the contrivance from Italy. I am not very 
conversant with mechanics; but the simpli. 
city of this machine, and its rmulhed 


prise, I had learnt 
Ting this interview, not to 
jected indifference of the works of art, and 
the pleasures of life, because life ia uncer. 
tain and shorts but to consider such indif. 
ference as a failure of reason, « morbidness 
of mind; for happiness should be cultivated 
‘a9 much as we can, and the objects which aro 
instrumental to it should be steadily consi~ 
dered as of importance, with a reference not 
only to ourselves, but to multitudes in suc. 
cessive ages. Though it is proper to value 
small parts, a8 

“Sands make Ibe mountain, momentsmuke the your" 


ret we must contemplate, collectively, to 
ve a just estimation of objects, Onemo- 
ment’s being uneasy or not, seems of’ no 
uence ; yet this may be thought of 

the next, and the next, and so on, till there 
isa large portion of misery. In the same 
way one must think of happiness, of learn. 
ing, of friendship. We cannot tell the pre- 
cise moment when friendship is formed. As 
in filling a vessel drop by drop, there is at, 
last a drop which makes it run over; soina 
series of kindnesses there is at last one which 
makes the heart run over. We must not 
divide objecta of our attention into minute 
parts, and think separately of each part. It 
is by contemplating » large mass of human 
existence, that a man, while he sets a just 
value on his own life, does not think of his 
death ss annihilating all that is great and 
pleasing in the world, as if actually contained 
in his mind, according to Berkeley's reverie, 
If his imagination be not sickly and feeble, 
it “ wings its distant way” far beyond him- 
views the world in unceasing ac- 

of every sort. It must be ach 
ledged, however, that Pope's plaintive re- 
that all things would be as gay as 

ever, on the day of his death, is natural and 
common. We are apt to transfer ¢o all 
around us our own gloom, without consider- 
ing that at any given polnt of time there is 
as much youth an ty in the 
Caf o eeeids Bea Toten 
this life, in which I have had so many plese 
sant scenes, have not thi end ten 
of deaths and funerals beppened. 

and have nut families been in grief for their 
‘nearest relations? But have those dismal 


$, See Mutants History of pri, book which ie, 
served]y esteemed for Par 
Good uacetive, "indead, the age in walch wolive esi. 
Sepey ceuoguubes by topogeptial exe 
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eiscumstances at allaffected me? Why then 
should the gloomy scenes which I experi- 
ence, or which I know, others? Let 
\s guard against imagining that there is an 
end of felicity upon earth, when we our- 
selves grow old, or are unhappy. 

‘Dr. Johnson told us at tea, that when 
some of Dr. Dodd's friends were try- 
ing to console him by saying that he was 
ring t leave “+a wretched world,” he had 

angsty enoy fh not to join in the cants— 
* No, no (sai ) it een a vi 
able world to me” Johnson added“ ro- 
spect Dodd for thus speaking the truth ; for, 
to be sure, he had for several years enjoyed 
a life of great voluptuousness.” 

He told us, that Dodd's city friends stood 
by him so, that a thousand pounds were 
ready to be given to the jailer, if he would 
Jet him escape. He added, that he knew a 
friend of Dodd's, who walked about New- 
gate for some time on the evening before 
the day of his execution, with five hundred 
pounds in his pocket, ready to be paid toany 
of the turnkeys who could get him out : but 
it was too late; for he was watched with 
much cireumspection, He said, Dodd's 
friends had an him made of wax, 
which was to have been left in his place; 
and he believed it was carried into the 


son. 
PrJohason disapproved of Dr. Doda’s leav- 
ing the world persuaded that “The Con- 
viet’s Address to his unhappy Brethren” 
was of his own writing. But, Sir, (said L) 
ta contributed to the deception ; for when 
'e. Seward expressed a doubt to you that 
it was not Dodd's own, because it bad a 
Brest deal more fore of mind in it than any 
thing known to be his, you answered,— 
‘Why should you think $0? Depend upon 
it, Sir, when s man knows heis to be hanged 
ina fortnight, it concentrates bis mind won- 
derfully.”* Jounsow : “Sir, as Dodd 
it from me to pass as his own, while 
could do him any good, that was an implied 
ico that I should not own it. To own 
it, therefore, would have been telling 2 lie, 
with the addition of breach of promise, 








which was worse than simply telling a lieto 
make it be believed it was Dodd’ < 
Sir, I did not directly tell a lie: I left the 


matter uncertain. Perhaps E thought that 
Seward would not believe it the leas to be 
mine for what I said; but I would not put 
it in his power to.say I had owned it.” 

‘He praised Blais's sermons: “Yet,” said 
he (willing to let us vee he was aware that 
fusblonable Sane, heer deserved, is not 

ways the most ») “perhaps, they 
airy ot be reprinted alte acea yoais¢ 
least not after Blair’s death.” 

He said, “ Goldsmith was a plant that 
flowered late. ‘There ay nothing re. 
masrkable about him he was young; 
fhough when he had got high in fhme, one 
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ur 
of his frenda began to recollect womething 
being at College. 
Goldsmith iu, the sume manner recollected 
more of that friend's eazly years, av he grew 
man.” 


a Opeater. 
mentioned that Lord Monboddo told 
me, he awaked every m ‘at four, and 
Shen for his health got up and walked in bis 
room naked, with the window open, which 
he called an air bath ; after which he 
went to bed again, and slept two houra more. * 
Johnson, who was always teady to beat down 
any thing that seemed to be exhibited with 
i ionate importance, thus observed = 
“T euppoee, Sir, there is no more‘ it than 


he wakes at four, and cannot sloep till 
bechills auclf end’makes the werath of 


the bed a grateful sensation.” 
Ltalked of the difficulty of rising in the 
morning. Dr. Johnson told me, “that the 


‘Mra. Carter, at that period when 
she was eager in study, did not awake as 
early as she wished, and she therefore had » 
contrivance, that, ‘at a certain hour, her 
chamber-light should burn a string, to which 
a heavy weight was suspended, which then 
fell with a strong sudden noise: this roused 
her from her sleep, and then she had no dif. 
ficulty i getting up.” But I said that was 
my tify and wished there could be 
some medicine invented which would make 
one rise without pain, which I never did, 
uoless after lying in bed a ver} tine. 
Perhaps there may be somethi the 
stores of Nature which could do this. I 
have thought of » to raise me gradu- 
ally: but that would give me pain, as it 
would counteract my internal inclination. 
[would have someting that can dissipate 
the vis inerti@, and give elasticity to the 
muscles. As I imagine that the human 
body may be put, by the operation of other 
substances, into any state in which it has 
ever been; and as I have experienced a 
state in which rising from bed was not dia- 
greeable, but easy, nay, sometimes 
Shia, TF’ suppose chat’ this state may be 

juced, if we knew by what, We can 
t the body, we can cool 
it tension or. tio 








surely it is 
te in which ri- 
pan 
fohnson observed, that “a man should 
take a sufficient quantity of sleep, which 
Dr. Mead says ia between seven and nine 
hours” I told him, that Dr. Cullen ssid _ 
to me, that a man should not take more 
than be can take at once. Jomwso: 
“This rule, Sir, cannot hold in all cages 
for many people have their sleep broken by 
sicmness) and surely, Callen would tot have 
aman to yy itan 
four Busha soja would won end i's 


in 
{Seerensrem 
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sleep.” De. Taylor remarked, I think 
very justly, that “aman who does ‘not feel 
fm faclinatioa to sleep atthe ordinary times, 
instead of being stronger than other 
ites not De wells oe a man fn heat ad 
all the natural inclinations to eat, drink, and 
in a strong degree.” 

‘Johnson advised ine to-night not 
in’ the education of my children. 
(ssid he) will not bear refinement; you 
must do as other people do.” 

"As we drove back te Ashbourne, Dr. John- 
eon recommended to me, as he had often 
done, to drink water only’: * For (said he) 
you are then sure not to get drunk ; where- 
as, if'you drink wine, you are never sure.” 
I aid drinking wine was a pleasure which I 
was unwilling to give oe “Why, Sir, (said 
he,) there is no doubt that not to drink wine 
is great deduction from life: but it muy 
be "He however owned, 
bis opinion’ free use of wine did not ehor- 
ten Ife ; and said he would not give less for 
the life of a certain Beotch Lord (whom he 
named) celebrated for hard driaking, than 
for thet of a sober man. “But stay, (said 
he, with his usual intelligence, and accuracy 
of inguiry,) does it take much wine to make 


him drunk?” I answered, "a great deal ei- 
ther of wine or strong punch.”—“ Then 
(said he) that is the worse.” I eto 


illustrate my friend's obsereation thus; “ A 
fortress which soon surrenders has its walls 
Jess shattered, than when a long and ob- 
atinate resistance is mad 
T ventured to mention a person who was 
as violent a Scotchman as he was an Eng- 
Hisbman ; and literally had the same con- 
tempt for an Englishman compared with a 
Scotsman, that he had for a Scotsman com- 
pared with an Englishman; ond that he 
‘would say of Dr. Johnson, “Damned ras- 
cal! to talk as he does of the Scotch.” This 
seemed, fora moment, to give hi Pause 
nt is extreme judice 
os eatin inte wire 
what new ta him, by the effect of conérast. 
By the time when we returned to Ash- 
bourne, Taylor was gone to bed. Johnson 
and I sat up a long time by ourselves. 
He was much diverted witb an article 
which F shewed him in the “ Critical Re- 


2 gains Fos Tae EEL 
aes Res fey eed, et 
Oren ee a tear 
See aaa peas nea ta 
on both, hia closet addresses to his Gop; 

‘cuttomed himself to but one sleep, which 
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view" of this yer, giving an aenant ofa 
furious publication, entitfed “A Spiritual 
Disry and Soliloquies, by Joba Tutty, 
M.D Dr. Rutty was one of the peopl 
called Quakers, «physician of soa emi. 
nenee in. Dublin, and author of several 
works. “This Diary, whieh was Kept fom 
1783 to 1775, the’year in which be died, 
lished in two volumes oc- 

tavo, the simplicity of his heart, 
a minute and honest register of the state of 
hhis mind; which, though frequently laugh- 
able enough, was not nore 29 thant the his: 
tory of many men would be, if 
with equal falmess. 

"The following specimens were extracted 
by the Reviewers 

‘= Penth month, 1753, 

“33. Ind {iv bed an hour too long. 

“Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriae 
cboubilation from wind and indigestion. 

“Ninth month, 28. An over-dose of 
whisky. 

“98. A dull cross cholerie day. 

« First month, 1787-22. A Mitle swinish 
at dinner and repast. 

“31. Dogged on provocation. 

_ Second month, 5. Very dogged or snap- 


“14. Snappish on fasting. 

“26 Cursed snappishnéss to those under 
me, on a bodily indisposition. 

“Third month, 11. On a provocation, ex- 
ercised adumb reseutment for two days, in 
stead of scolding. 

oa Bcolded too vehemently. 

“23. again. 

“Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and 
sinfully dogged.” 

Johnson laughed heartily at this 
Quietist’s self-condemning minutes parti 
cularly at his mentioning with sucl 
ous regret, occasional instances of “ swi 
ness” {n eating, and de 2 of temper: 
He thought the observations of the Critical 
Reviewers upon the importance of a man to 
himself so ingenious, and so well expressed, 
that I shall here introduce them. 

After observing that “there are few wn. 
ters who have gained any reputation by re- 
conting their own actions” they say, 

“We may reduce the egotiste to four 
classes. In the fret we have Julius Cevsat : 
he relates his own transactions i bat he re- 

with peculiar grace and dignit 
and his narrative is su rcete by the ore . 
nes of his character and achievements’ In 
the second clase we have Marcus Antoninus 1 
this writer has given us a series of reflections 
on his own life; but his sentiments are so 
noble, bis morality so sublime, that hia medi- 
tations are universally admired. In the 
third class we have some others of tolerable 
credit, who have given importance to their 
own private history by an intermixture of 
literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of 


and was now 
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their own times: the celebrated Huefins has 
published an entertaining volume upon this 
plan, ' De rebus adeum perfinentibue.' Yn the 
fourth class we have the journalists, temporal 
and spiritual: Elias Ashmole, Wiliam Lilly, 
George Whitefield, John Wesley, ands 
thousand other old women and fanatic wri- 
ters of memoirs and meditations.” 

Tmentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Blair, 
in his lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
trea, which I heard hum deliver at Edin- 
Dangly had animadverted on the Johnsonian 
style as too pormpous ; and attempted to imi. 
tate it, by giving a sentence of Addison in 
“ The Spectator,” No. 411, in the manner 
of Fobnaon, When treating ofthe utility of 

e ures: ion in preserving 
us flom vice, it is observed of those «whe 
know not how to be idle and innocent,” that 
“their very first step out of business is into 
vice or folly ;" which Dr. Blair suy 
would bave been expressed in The Ram- 
bler,”thus: “their very first step out ofthe 

ions of business is into the perturbetion 

vice, or the vacuity of folly." * 
ston : “ Sir, these are not the words [ should 
have used. No, Sir; the imitators of my 
style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has done 
it the best ; for she has imitated the senti- 
ment as well as the diction.” 

T intend, before this work is concluded, to 
exhibit specimens of imitation of my friend's 
style in various modes; some caricaturing 
or mimicking it, and some formed upon i 
whether int of 


























ionally or with a degree ai 
similarity to it, of which, perhaps, the writers 
were not conscious. 





's Review, which he published 
inder the Litle of “Fausta Ler. 
it is observed that Dr, 

son the historian had formed his style uy 
that of “Jt celebre Samuels Johnson. My 
friend himself was of that opinion ; for he 
once said to me, in a pleasant humour, “ Sir, 
if Robertson's style be faulty, he owes it 
to me; that is, having too many words, and 
those too big ones.” 

Tread to him a letter which Lord Mon- 
hoddo bad writen to me, containing some 
critical remarks upon the style of his Jour- 
ney tothe ‘Western Islandsof Scotland.” His 
Lordship praised the very fine passage w 
landing ‘at Teolmkilly} but his own style 











T aihey De Bi pba his Latur” hee 
Salon's tes end, ou too conary” gral REMY. 

act rnc : 
Piette acer are a 


even 00 
cetitilrons to have been just, to ha 
‘7 «We were now treading that Wuscrious island, which. 





ich wasonce the lumlluary of the Caledonian reyioas, 
Theres savage lane and rocing beriastana derived tie 
Benet of Kiowledge tl the Dlostngs of religion TS 


siatract the min fom allel emotion would’b fxpow. 
sible, If lt were endearoured, and woukd be foolish if It 
‘rere ponsibi. Whatever withdraws us trom the power 
Of our senses, whatevor makes the past, the distant. of 
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ing exceedingly dry and hart, he disa 
proved ofthe Hees of Tohavon’elaguages 
and of his frequent use of metaphorical ex- 
pressions. Jouxsox : % Why, Sir, this cri. 
ticiam would be just. if in my style, superflu- 
‘ous words, or words too big for the thoughts, 
could be pointed out; but this I do not be- 
lieve can be done. For instuuce; in the 
passage which Lord Monboddo admires, 
* We were now treading that illustrious re- 
; the word iustrious contributes no- 
ing tothe mere narration; for the fact 
miget be told without it: but it is not, 
therefore, superfluous ; for it wakes the mind 
to peculiar attention, where something of 
more than usual importance is to be present 
ed. ‘Illustrious !"for what ?—and then 
the sentence proceeds to expand the circum 
stances connected with Iona. And, Six, as 
ta metaphorical expression, that isa great 
excellence in style, whem it is used with 
propriety, for it gives you two ideas for 
one;—conveys the meaning more lumi. 
nously, and generally with a perception of 

Re 

fe told me, that he had been asked to 
Britney but hed declined tt wich be 
ecline e 
afterwards said to me he regretted. In this 
regret many will join, because it would have 
us more of Johnson's most de- 
i species of writing s and although 

my friend Dr. Kippist hus hitherto di 
the task judiciously, distinctly, and 

Caen eee Gerais eran ts be 
it were ive 
been wished that the superintendence of 
this literary Temple of Fame had been as- 
igned to“ a friend to the constitution in 
jurch and State.” We should not then 
have had it too much crowded with obscure 
dissenting teachers, doubtless men of merit 
and worth, but not quite to be numbered 
“ themosteminent persons who have 
flourished in Great Britein and Ireland."§ 
‘On Saturday, September 20, after break- 
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inate over the present, sdvances ws 

Far from me, and 

be auch frigid philosophy, as may con 
aad uomaved, over ro 

‘Sladom, bravery, or virtue, 

ae, whose, patriotism would 

Pinin of 


that 
some time In an atthe 
bile the first See vo 


‘and I desire it may 
‘oat 


‘purtcalar 
‘by hin tome, that" The wew liver OF dlbeniing 


Me 
when Taylor was gone out to his farm, 
Ste pen ay Lbndlacerigas convocation, 
iy curses ‘on melancholy and madness; 
ich he was, I always thought, erroneous 
Jy inclined to confound her, ‘Melan- 
, like “ great wit,” may be “ near 
fied to rmsdnees ¢" but there ts, in my opi- 
nion, a distinct separation between them. 
‘When he talked of madness, he was to be 
understood a8 speaking of those who were 
in any great degree disturbed, or, as_it ix 
commonly expressed, “troubled in mind.” 
Some of the ancient philosophers held, that 
all deviations from right reason were mad- 
ness; and whoever wishes to see the opi- 
nions both of ancienta and moderns upon 
this subject, collected and illustrated with 
& variety of curious facts, may read Dr. Ar- 
nold's very entertaining work.* 
fohnson said, “ A madman loves to be 
with people whom be fears; not as a dog 
fears the lash ; but of whor he stands in 
awe." I was struck with the justness of this 
observation. To be with those of whom a 
person, whose mind is wavering and deject- 


ed, stands in awe, represses and composes 
an uneasy tumult of spirits,t and consoles 
hhim with the contemplation. of something 


steady, and at least comparatively great. 

He idded, “ Madmen are all Soa in 
the lower stages of the distemper. They 
are for gratiftcations to soothe their 


minds, and divert their attention from the 
misery which they suffer: but when they 






1G 
‘of any partiality tm condueciog 
‘wows woe elsigiy tower » Dieenting 
Miniscer that does Got fusily daverve to be noticed, of 
‘ccgyraia that does. At the same 


(Ghoe, T shall not bedeterred trove 
Into the Blographia, when 1 ana satisfied that they are 
ieetmete 

the add, that the ox: 1." A telend to the con 
‘aitution io Church end State,” was not rocant by me, 
St sy Pelco upon this Rarerend Genera, 3 ibe 
were to ‘constitution 
Ty, wrecaltshed at the revotution, Duy from ray neady 
* Jolson's ° whare that distinction 
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grow very ill, plessure is too weak for them, 
and they'seek for paint Employment, Sir. 
and hardships prevent melancholy. I'sup- 
pose in all our army in America there was 
not one man who went mad.” 
We entered scriously upon « question of 
much importance to me, which Jol 
leased to consider with friendly attention, 
had Jong complained to him that 1 felt dis- 
contented in Scotland, as too narrow a 
sphere, and that 3 wished to make my chief 
residence in London, the great scene of am~ 
bition, instruction,and amusement: a scene, 
which'waa to me, comparatively speaking, a 
heaven upon earth. Joumson: “Why, 
Sir, I never knew any one who had such a 
gust for London as you have: and I cannot 
blame you for your wish to live there: yet, 
Sir, were I in ‘your father’s place, 1 id 
pot consent to your settling theres for I 
have the old feudat notions, and I should be 
afraid that Auchinleck would be deserted, 
a8 you would soon find it more desirable to 
have a country-seat in a better climate. I 
own, however, that to consider it aaa duty 
to reside on a family estate is @ prejudice y 
for we must consider, that working- 
get employment equally, and the produce of 
ye land is sold equally, whether a great fae 
mily resides at home or not ; and if the rents 
of an estate be carried to London, they re- 
uum ‘in ip the camalation of ponperans 
nay, Sir, we must per! low, that carry- 
ing the rents toa Aistance is a good. because 
it contributes to that circulation. We must, 
however, allow, that « well-regulated great 
family may improve hbourhood in ci- 
vility and ef ce, and give an of 
order, virtue, and piety ; and ao ita re- 
sidence at home may be of much advan! 
But if'a great family be disorderly and vicie 
residence at home is very pernicious 
ibourhood. . There is not now the 
same inducement to live in tbe country as 
formerly; the pleasures of social life are 
much better enjoyed in town ; and there is 
no longer in the country that power and in- 
fluence in proprietors of land which they had 
in old times, and which made the country #0 
agreeable tothem. ‘The Laird of Auchi 
now is not near so great a man as the Laird 
of Auchinleck was @ hundred years ago.” 
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I told him, that one of my ancestors never 
went from home without being attended 
by thirty men on back. Johnson's 

srewduéss and spirit of inquiry were exert- 
ed upon every occasion. “ Pray, (said he,) 
how did your ancestor support ‘his thirty 
men and thirty horses when he went at 2 
distance from home, in an age when there 
was hardly any money in circulation ?* I 
suggested the same difficulty tos friend who 
mentioned Dougls’s going to the Holy 
Land with a numerous train of followers. 
Douglas could, no doubt, maintain follow- 
ers enough while living upon his own lands, 
the produce of which supplied them with 
food; but he could not carry that food to 
the Floly Land; and as there was no com. 
merce by which he could be supplied with 
money, how could he maintain them in fo- 
Pela ‘countries ? 

‘suggested a doubt, that if I were to re- 
side in London, the exquisite zest with 
which I relished it in occasional visits might 
go off, and I might grow tired of it. Joux- 
son: *¢ Why, Sir, you find no man, at all 
intellectual, who is willing to leave London. 
No, Sir, when a man is tired of London, he 
is tired of life; for there is in London all 
that life can afford.” 

To obviate his apprehension, that by set 
tling in London I might desert the seat of 
tay ancestors, I assured him that I had old 
feudal principles to e degree of enthusiasm ; 

dulcedo of the nalale 












and that I felt all the of the 
‘olum. T reminded him, that the Laird of 
Auchinleck had an 


elegant house, in front 
of which he could ride ten miles forward 
upon his own territories, upon which he had 
upwards of six hundred people attached to 
ily that the family seat was rich in natu. 
ral romantic beauties of rock, wood, and 
water ; and that in my “morn of life” I 
had appropriated the finest descriptions in 
the ancient Classics, to certain scenes there, 
which were thus associated in my mind. 
‘That when all this ‘was considered, I 
certainly pass a part of the year st home, 
and enjoy it the more from variety, and 
from bringing with me a share of the intel. 
Jectual stores of the metropolis. He Haten- 
ed to all this, and kindly “hoped it might 
‘peas I now supposed.” 

‘He said, acountry gentleman should bring 
his lady to visit London as soon as he can, 
that they may have agreeable topics for con- 
veration when they are by themselves. 

‘As I meditated trying my fortune in 
‘Westminster Hall, our conversation turned 
upon the profession of the law in England. 

Lec * iia =e not = too 
sanguine ho} ould you be called to our 
fare TL wasttald, by a very sensible lawyer, 
that there ares great many chances agsinst 
any man’s success in the profession of the 
law: the candidates are so numerous, and 
those who get large practice so few. | He 
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sald it was by no means true that a man of 
pacts and application is sure of havin 
fictee thougt be indeed etowed that ff 
such 2 man could but appear in a few causes, 
bis merit would be known, and he would get 
forward ; but that the t risk was, that a 
man might pass has fe time in the Courts, 
never have an opportunity wing 
his abilities.’ = 
‘We talked of employment being absolute- 
ly necessary to preserve the mind from 
weatying and growing fretful, especially in 
those who have a tendency to melancholy ; 
and I mentioned to him a saying which 
somebody had related of an American sa- 
vage, who, when a European was expatia- 
ting on all the advant of money, put this 
estion ; “ Will it purchase occupation? * 
jouNsom : Depen upon it, Sir, this say 
ing is too refined for a savage. And, Sir, 
money will purchase occupation ; it will 
chase all the conveniences of + it will 
purchase variety of company; it will pur- 
chase all sorts of entertainment.” 
I taiked to him of Forster's “ Voyage to 
the South Seas,” which pleased me; but I 
found he did not like it « Sir, (said he,) 





not carry me aloug with him: he leaves me 
debind fim: or rather, indeed, he sets me 
before him ; for he makes me turn over many 
leaves at a time.” 

On Sunday, September 12, we went to the 
church of Ashbourne, which is one of the 
largest and most luminous that I have seen 
in any townof the same size. I felt great 

isfaction in considering that I was su 
siti in coring that wan ue 
worship by the general concurrence and mu- 
nificence of mankind. 

Johnson and Taylor were so different from 
each other, that I wondered at their pre- 
serving an intimacy. ‘Their having been at 
achool and college together, might, in wome 
degree, account for this; but Sir Joshua 

molds has furnished me with a stron, 
reason ; for Johnson mentioned tohim that 
he had been told by Taylor he was to be his 
heir. I shall not take upon me to animad. 
vert this ; but certain it is that John- 
son paid great attention to Taylor. Henow, 
however, anid to me, « Sir, Tlove him; but 
T do not love him mores my regard for him 
does not increase, As it is said in the Apo~ 





1 Now, at the dance of Stern yee nc th come 
‘passed, the obvervation which L have had an 
ing in Westaiinser Hal cot 
she, that however true the opinion of Dr. ich 
ton's legal fetead may have buen some time ago, tha 
Siero sees 
fapid the of soma, aod the disppotnement of 
‘Suahy Jenene, fe rach au ight ae 
mentions and mould require akinges devel thas 
Beproper for kb works 


uf 


Ms 


crypba, his talk is of bulloca’® I do not 
ny very fond of my company. His 
Kbit are by no means sufliiently clericals 
this he knows that I see; and no man likes 
toliveunder the eye of perpetual disappro- 
tion.” 


1 haveno doubt that a good many sermons 
Tere composed for Taylor by Johnson At 
this time T found, upon his table «part. of 
one which he ie ney begun ‘to write: 
and Concio pro appears in one 
diaries. When to these circumstances we 
add the internal evidence from the power of 
thinking and style in the collection which 
the Reverend Mr. Hayes had published, 
with the significant title of Sermons left for 

wbicatin by the Rererend John Taylor, 


our conviction will be complete. 
T, however, would not have it thought, 
that Dr. Taylor, though he could not write 
Vike Johnson, (as, indeed, who could?) did 
Dot somefimes compose sermons 28 good a 
‘those which we generally have from very 
respectable divines. He shewed me one 
‘with notes on the margin in Johnson's hand- 
writing and 1 was present when be read 
another to Johnson, that he might have his 
opinion of it, and Johnson said it was “ very 
well” These, we may be sure, were not 
Johnson's; for he was above little arts, or 
tricks of deception. 
johnson was by no means of opinion, that 
every man of # learned profession should 
consider it es incumbent upon him, oras ne- 
cessary to his credit to sppear as an author. 
‘When, in the ardour of ambition for literary 
fame, I regretted to him one day that an 
eminent Judge had nothing of it, and there. 
fore would leave no ua) monument of 
himself to posterity ; + Alas, Sir, (said John- 
fon,) what a mass of confusion should we 
have, if every Bishop, and every Judge, 
every Lawyer, Physicain, and Divine, were 
‘F'meationed to Johnson a respectable 
mentioned to son & 
pergon, ofa very atrong mind, who bad Little 
of that tenderness which is common to hu- 
man nature ; es an instance of which, when 
T suggested to him that he should invite his 
ton, who had been settled ten years in fo- 
reign parts, to come home and pay him a 
visit, his answer was, ‘ No, no, let him mind 
his business.” Jonwsow: “ I do not agree 
with him, Sir,in this. Getting money isnot 
all man’s business: to cultivate ki is 
a valuable part of the business of life.” 
In the evening, Johnson, i 





ract 3, I regret thet any of 
them escapediny retention aad diligence. T 
fund from that to 


friend's conversation so aa to exhibit it 
© Recesiatious, chap. xeavlit v. 28 ‘The whole 
chapter may be reed ann sdairabia’Ujeetration 

superiorsy of cultivated minds aver the prow sod D- 
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degree of its original flavour, it was ne~ 
cena to write it down without delay. To 
te eerie "iki I : 
time, was like ing or pickli: jong. 
and faded fruits, of other vegeabla, 
which, when in that state, have little or no- 
ing of their taste when fresh. 
I shall present my readers with a series 0. 
what I gathered thisevening from the John- 
sonian 


“ My friend, the late Earl of Cork, bad 
a great desire to maintain the literary cha- 
racter of his fumily; he was « genteel man, 
but did not keep up the dignity of his rank. 
He was 50 generally civil, ‘that nobody 
thanked him for it” 

“ Did we not hear so much said of Jack 
‘Wilkes, we should think more highly of his 
conversation. Jack has a variety of 
talk, Jack iss scholar, and Jack hay the 
manner ofa gentleman, But after hearing 
his name sounded from pole to pole, as the 
phoenix of convivial felicity, we are disap. 
pointed in hiscompany. He has always been 
at me: but I would do Jack a kindness, 
rather than not. The contest is now over.” 
licacy and elegance Foote rakes you laugh 

and elegance ; Foote makes you 
toees 4 butt Fonte ieee air of Vhs 

id for entertaining the company. He, in- 

well deserves his hare 

“ Colley Cibber once consulted me as to 
one of his birthday Odes, a long time be- 
fore it was wanted. I objected very freely 
to several pasages. Cibber lot patience, 
and would not read his Ode to an end. When. 
we had done with criticism, we walked over 
to Richardson's, the author of * Clarissa,’ 
and I wondered to find Richardson displeased 
that I'« did not treat Cibber with more re~ 
‘pect? Now, Sir, to talk of respect for a 
player!” (smiling diadsinfully.) Bosw2un: 
“ There, Sir, you are always heretical: you 
never will allow merit toa player.” Joun- 
sox ; “ Merit, Sir, what merit? Do you 
respect a rope-dancer, or a ballad-singer ?” 
Boswext: “No, Sir; but werespect a great 
player, asa man who can conceive lofty sen- 
‘thaenta, and can express them 
Jouxsox ; “* What, Sir, a fellow who claps 
‘a hump on his back, and s lump on his leg, 
Bie balad singer's higher fun, for 

ry & -ainger is a man, for 
does two things; he repeats and he sings: 
there is ‘both recitation ‘and musicin his 

«the player only recite.” Bos- 
ELLE" My dear Sir? you may turn eny 
thing into ridicule. yw, that a 
of farce is not entitled to respect + felons 
little thing: but he who can. it exalt- 
ed characters, and touch the noblest passions 
has very respectable powers : and mankind 
have agreed in admiring great talents for 
srest lover doce what very Sv people art 

yer does what, le are 
capable to do: his art n'a very rave beulty. 
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Who can t Hamlet's soliloquy,* To 
ri ergy 
“Any body may. emmy, there, @ boy 
about ‘years old, who was in the room, 
will ye ‘well in a week.“ Boswrnn: 
“ No, no, Sir: and as @ proof of the merit of 
great acting, and of the value which mankind 
fet upon Yt Garrick has, got onan" 
jouNsoN: “Is gettin . m 
reclenee? ‘That. hus been 
scoundrel commissary.” 
‘This was most fallacious ii Twas 
sure, for once, that I had the best side of the 
nt. I boldly maintained the just dis- 
tinction between a lian anda mere 
theatrical droll; between those who rouse 
our terror and (pity, and those who only 
make usleugh, (aid T) Betterton and 
Foote were to walk into this room, 
would rea} Betterton much more dn 
Foote. Jonnsow : “ If Betterton were to 
walk into this room with Foote, Foote 
would ave Lod out of it. Foote, Sir, 
jenus Foote, has powers superior to 
Shen ll” a 


On Monday, September 22, when at 
breakfast, U unguardedly said to Dr. John. 
son, “ Twish I saw you and Mrs, y 
together.” He grew very angry; and, after 
‘9 pause, while a cloud ga ‘on bis brow, 
he burst out, “ No, Sir; you would not see 
us quarrel, to make you sport. Don’t you 
know that is very uncivil to pittwo people 
against one another ?" Then, checking him. 
self, and wishing to be more gentle, he add- 
ed, “¥ donot say you should be banged or 
drowned for this; but it. is very uncivil.” 
Dr. Taylor thought him in the wrong, and 
spoke te bim privately of it; but I after- 
wards acknowledged to Johnson that I was 
to blame, fur I candidly owned, that I meant 
to express a desire to see a contest between 
Mrs. lay and him; but then I knew 
how the contest would end ; sothat I was to 
see him triumph, Jommsow: “Sir, you 











cannot be sure how a contest will end; and 
no man has # right to engage two people in 
flamed, and they may part with bitter re- 
teatinent against eacl other. I would sooner 
must guard my ets, than with a man 
who Ssrives th bring me into.a dispute 
is 
is the great fault of ———, (naming one 
of our triends,) endeavouring to int 
the company differ” Boswxxt : 
told me, Sir, he does it for instruction.” 
the man who does so, does very wrong. He 
has no more right toinatruct himself at such 
adueb that he may learn how to 
himself.” 


a dispute by which their passions may bein 
keep company with a man from whom I 
with somebody that he may hear i 
sujet upon which he knows two people in 
Jouxsow: “ Whatever the motive be, Sir, 
Hak, than he bas to make two people Sight 
He found great fault with a gentleman of 
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AT 
our acquaintance for keeping © bad table. 
o'Sir (Caid be) when a men iv iaeited to dio- 
ner, he is disappointed if he does not 

i I advised Mra. 
who hus no card-parties at her house, to give 
sweetmeats, such dl in an 
evening, as are not commonly given, and she 
would 


ompany enough came to ber: 
bod; es to have things which 
te put in their way, without 
‘trouble or preparation.” Such was his at 
{tention to the minutia of life and manners. 
ais thas charct erized the Duke of Devon- 
er of the present representa- 
tive of that very respectable Gunily's " He 





was not 2 man of superior abilities, but he 
‘was a man strictly faithful to bis word. If, 
for instance, he had promised you an acorn, 
and none had grown that year in his woods, 
he would not have contented hiraself with 
that excuse: he would have sent to Den- 
Focping his word; 00 igh as tothe potat of 
is word ; 80 high as to in 

honour.” ‘This was a liberal testimony from 
the Tory Johnson to the virtue of a great 
Whig nobleman. ‘ 

Mr. Burke's “Letter to the Sheriff of 

Fistol, on the affairs of America,” being 
mentioned, Jobnson censured the composi- 
tion much, and he ridiculed the definition of 
a free government, ais S hd an Practical 
purpose, it is what the peo) ink s0."*— 
EYTwill let the King of France gorem me 
on those conditions, (said he,) for it is to be 

remed just as I please.” And when Dr. 
‘aylor talked of a girl being sent (o » parish 
workhouse, and asked how much she could 
be obliged to work,“ Why, (said Johnson.) 
as much as is reasonable: und what is that ? 
as uch she sale rensunable’? 
ir. Johnson obligingly to 
roe to aee Leary u foteratie een, How be- 
longing to a family of the name of Port, but 
formerly the seat of the Congreves. I sup- 
it is well described in someof the Tours. 
ibed it distinctly and vividly, 
at which I could not but express to him my 
wonder ; because, though my eyes, as he ob- 
served, were nates than bis, I could not by 
any means equal himin representing visibie 

‘e Tad, the difference betteea us 
in this respect was as that between a mun 
who has a bad instrument, but plays well on 
it, and a man who has a good instrument, on 
which he can play very imperfectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphithestre, sur. 
rounded with hills covered with woods, and 
walks neatly formed along the side of a 
rocky steep, on the quarter next the house, 
with recesses under projections of rock, 

with Ghee in one of daar 
recesses, we were told, Congreve. wrote his 
Oli Bachelors” We viewed a remarkable 
natural curiosity at Islam ; two rivers burst- 
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ang near each other from the rock, not from 
immediate springs, but after having run for 
many miles under ground. Plott, in his 
4 History of Stafforishire.”™" gives an ac. 
count of this curiosity ; but Johnson would 
not believe it, though we had the attestation 
of the gardener, who said, he hed put in 
corks, where the river Mangfold sinks into 
the ground, und had catched them in a net, 
placed before one of the openings where the 
water bursts out. Indeed, such subterrane- 
ous courses of water are found in various 
Parts of our globe. 

"Talking of Dr. Johnson's unwillingness to 
believe extraordinary things, I ventured to 
say,“ Sir, you come near Hume’s argu- 
ment against miracles ; © That it is more 
bable witnesses should lie, or be mi: 
‘than that they should happen.” Jou 
“ Why, Six, Hume, taking the ition 
simply, is right. But the Christian revela- 
tion is not proved by the miracles alone, but 
‘as connected with prophecies, and with the 
doctrines in confirmation of which the mi- 
racles were wrought.” 

He repeated hus observation, that the dif- 
ferences among Christians are really of no 
consequence. “For instance, (said he,) if 
a Protestant objects to a Papist, ¢ You wor- 
ship images ;’ the Papist can answer, ‘I do 
not insist on your doing it; you may be a 
very good Papist without it: I do it only as 
a he) omy devotions" 1 sai the grest 
article of Christianity is the revelation of 
immortality. Jobnson admitted it was. 

In the evening, a Aentleman-farmers who 
‘was on a visit at Dr. Taylor's, attem to 
dispute with Johnson in favour of 
Campbell, who shot Alexander, Earl of Eg 
Untoune, upon his having fallen, when re- 
treating from his Lordship, who he believed 
waa abvut to seize his gun, as he haa threat- 
ened to do. He said, he should have done 
just as Campbell did. Jonxsox: “+ Who- 
‘ever would do as Campbell did, deserves to 
bbe hanged ; not that 1 could, 06 ajuryman, 
have found him legally guilty of murder ; 
but £ am glad they found means to con- 
vict him." The gentleman-farmer said, “ A 
poor man has as much honour as a rich 
man: and Campbell had that to defend.” 
Johnion exclaimed, “+ A poor man has no 
honour.” The English yeoman, not dis- 
mayed, proceeded + # Tard 
s damned fool to run on upon 
after being warned that Campbell would 
shoot him if he did" Jobnson, who could 
not bear any thing like swearing, angrily re- 
plied, “ He was not « damned fools he only 
thought too well of Campbell. He did not 
believe Campbell would be such a damned 
scoundrel, as to do so damned a thing.” His 
eanphasis’ on damned, accompanied with 























$e aes ccttitory of statonshive” p. 8, and 
the authorities referred to by him. ee 


Eglintoune was heen discha 
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locks, reproved his opponent's 
watalkine of the danger of being mortified 
ing of the danger of being morti 
by rejection, when making 9 tothe 
sequfintance of the great, observed, Z 
am however, generally for trying, ‘Nothing 
venture, nothing have.” Jowsaon :* Very 
true, Sir; but I have always been more 
afraid of failing, than hopeful of success." 
‘And, indeed, though we had all just respect 
for rank, no man ever less courted the fi- 
vour of the great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, 
Jobnson seemed tobe more uniformly so 
dial, cheerful, and alert, than I bad almost 
ever seen him. He was prompt on great 
occasions and on small. ‘Taylor, who praised 
every thing of his own to excess, in’ short, 


verb says, expatiated on the excellence of his 
bulldog, which, he told us, was“ tly 
well shaped.” Jobnson, after examining the. 
animal attentively, thus repressed the Vain. 
glory of our host :— No, Sir, he ia not 
ells shaped ; for there Js not the quick tran. 





2 “whose geese were all swans,” as the 





sition from the thickness of the fore-part, to 
the tenuity—the thin iin rhich 
@ bull-dog ought to This tenvity 








was the only hard word that J heard hin use 
during this interview, and it will he observed, 
he instantly put another expression in its 





place. Taylor said, 2 small bull-dog was a9 
pod as a large one. Jonson: fo, Sir ; 
foc, in proportion to his size, he has strength: 


and your argument would prove, that a good 
bulldog ay. be as. ‘malas 9 mouse.” It 
was amazing how he entered with perspi- 
cuity and keenness upon every thing that 
in conversation. Most men, whom 
I know, would no more think of discussing 
® question about a bulldog, than of attack- 
7G ent lla fragment what 
cannot allow an} whatever 
that floats in my pec concerning the 
‘great aubject of this work to be lost. ‘Though 
‘@ small particular may appear trifling to 
some, it vill ve relished io others wl 
every little 9 s something to the ges 
nerai blaze: and to please the true, candid, 
warm admirers of Johnson, and in any de. 
Fevincrease the splendour of hiseputation, 
bie ficule, or 





it defiance to the shafts of ri 
even of malignity. Showers of them have 
R at my “ Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides” yet it sil sails unhurt 
along the stream of time, and as en atten- 
dant upon Jobnson, 
«+ Pursuss the triumph, and partakes the gale.” 


One morning after breakfast, when the 
sun shone bright, we walked out together, 
and  pored” for ome time with eres i 
dolence upon en artificial water-fall, which 
Dr. Taylor hed made by building a strong 
dyke of stone across the river behind the 
garden. {t was now somewhat obstructed 
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by branches of trees and other rubbish, 
which had come down the river, and settled 
close to it. Johnson, partly from a desire to 
see it play more freely, and partly from that. 
inclination to activity which will animate, at 
times, the most inert and sluggish mortal, 
took a long pole which was lying on a bank, 
and pushed down several ‘parcels of this 
wreck with painful assiduity, while I stood 
wuietly by, wondering to behold the sage 
thus curiously employed, and smiling with 
@ humorous satisfaction each time when he 
carned his point. He worked till he was 
ee out of breath; and having found a 
ge dead cat, so heavy that he could not 
move it after several efforts, * Come,” said 
he, (throwing down the pole,) “you shall 
take it now; which I accordingly did, and, 
being a fresh man, soon mede the cat tumble 
over the cascade. "This may be laughed at 
tts too trifling to record ; but it is @ small 
characteristic trait in the Flemish picture 
which I give of my friend, and in which, 
therefore, ¥ mark the most minute particu 
lars. And let it be remembered, that “ sop 
at play” is one of the instructive apologues 
of antiquity. 
I mentioned an old gentleman of our ac- 
geberars whose memory was beginning to 
:L Jouwson : “ There must be a diseased 
mind, where there is a failure of memory at 


seventy. A man’s head, Sir, must be mor- 
bid, if he fuils so soon.” rand friend, being 
now himself sixty. t think thus: 


ight 
but I imagine, that Mesa end fem the 
Pealmist’s period of sound human life in 
ater ages, may have a failure, though there 
be no disease in the constitution. 

‘Talking of Rochester's Poems, he said, he 
had given them to Mr, Steevens to castrate” 
for the edition of the poets, to which he was 
to write Prefaces. Dr. Taylor (the only time 
Lever heard him say any thing witty)t ob- 
served, that “ if Rochester had heen castrat- 
ed himself, his exceptionable poems would 
not have been written.” Iasked if Burnet 
had not given a good Life of Rochester. 
Jonson: “ We havea good Death: there 
is not much Life.” Yasked whether Prior's 
Poems were to be printed entire: Johnson 
said, they were. I mentioned Lord Hailes's 
censure of Prior, in his Preface to a collec- 
tion of * Sacred Poems,” by various hands, 
published by him at Edinburgh a great many 
‘yeary ago, where’ he mentions “those ini- 

ure which will be the eternal 

rium of their ingenious author.” Jotx- 
sow: “ Sir, Lord Hailes has forgot. There 
is nothing in Prior that will excite to lewd~ 
ness. If Lord Hailes thinks there is, he 
must be more combustible than other people.” 
I instanced the tale of « Paulo Purganti and 








("This wae unneoeary, for It had been done in she 
early, ‘af the it century, by Jacob Tonsom. MM. 
Peg tats shat Horace, Ba 


lection of Bon-Mote by persova who never said but one. 
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bis Wife.” Jonweon: “Sir, there is no- 
thing there, but that his wife wanted to be 
Kissed, when poor Paulo was out of 
No, Sir, Prior is a lady's book. No 

tanding in her library. 

‘The hypochondriac disorder being men- 
tioned, Dr. Johnson did not think it 20 com- 
mon as I supposed. “ Dr. Taylar (said he) 
is the same one day as another. Burke an 
‘Reynolds are the same. Beauclerk, except 
when in pain, is the same. I am not so my- 
self ; but this I do not mention commonly.” 

T complained of a wretched changefiriness, 
#0 that I could not preserve, for any long 
continuance, the same views of any thing. 1% 
‘was most comfortable to me to experience, 
in Dr. Johnson's company, a relief from this 
uneasiness. His steady vigorous mind held 
Hem belize bie theer sera whlch may own, 
feeble and tremulous imagination frequently 
presented, in such a wavering state, that my 
Teason could not judge well of them. 

‘Dr. Johnson edvived me to-day, to have 
as many books about me as I could; that I 
might Tead upon any subject upon which I 

2 desire for instruction ut the time. 
“What you read then, (said he,) you will 
remember ; but if you'have not’a book im- 
mediately ready, and the subject moulds in 
‘your mind, it is a chance if you have agsin 
2 desire to study it.” He added, “Ifa man 
never bas an eager desire forinstruction, he 
should prescribe a task for himself. But it 
is better when a man reads from immediate 
incl 














jon. 

He ted a good many lines of Ho. 
race's Odes, while've were in the chase I 
remember particularly the Ode“ Ehew, fu 
paces.” {1. IF. Od. 14.) 

He the dispute as to the comparative 
excellence of Homer or Virgil} was mac. 
a “We must consider gad he) wha, 

er Homer was not the greatest poet, tho 
Virgil may have produced ¢ the test poen 
Virgil was indebted to Homer for the whole 
invention of the structure of'an epie poem, 
and for many of his beauties.” 

He told me, that Bacon was » favourite 
author with him ; but he bad never read bis 
works till he was compiling the English 
Dictionary, in which he said, 1 might see 
Bacon very often quoted. Mr. Seward re» 
collcets ie paving mentioned, that a Dice 
ti of the Englis might be 
fouled fem Batons wrttoge lent, and 
that he hed once an intention of giving an 


1 arn informed by Mr, that a rent 
crs ago he wan preset whe his qusstion was esto 
4 ir. Burkey and, tous Johor 
Johnson for Ao- 
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edition of Bacon, st least of hus English 
works, and writing the Life of that 
man. Had he executed this intention, | 
can be no doubt that he would have done it 
in a most masterly manner. Mallet’s Life 
of Bacon has no inconsiderable merit us an 
acute and elegant dissertation relative to its 
subject; but Mallet’s mind was not com- 
ensive enough to embrace the vast ex- 
tent of Lord Verulam's genius and research. 
Dr. Warburton therefore observed, with 
witty justness, “that Mallet in his Life of 
Bacon had fc that he was a philoso- 
her ; and if he should write the Lite of the 
uke of Marlborough, which he had under- 
taken to do, he would probably forget that 
he was a General.” 

‘Wishing to be satisfied what of 
truth there was in a story which a friend of 
Jobnson's and mine had told told me to his 
disadvantage, 1 mentioned it to him in di- 
rect terms; find itwas to this effect: that a. 

ntleman who ive it intimacy 
aah him, shewn him Sab siniiness, ai 
even relieved him from 2 spunging-house, 
having afterwards fallen into bad cireum- 
stances, was one day, when Johnson was at 
dinner with ‘him, seized for debt, and car. 
ied to prison; that Johnson sat still un- 
disturbed, and went on eating and drinking ; 
upon which the gentleman's sister, who was 
present, could not suppress her iadignation 
r What, Sir (said she are you so utelings 
as not even to offer to roy brother 
his distress; you who bave been so much 
oblige to him?" And that Johnson an- 
swered, * Madam, I owe him no obligation 
what he did for me he would bave done for 


a dog.” 

Joinson assured me, that the story was 
absolutely false: but Uke a man conscious 
of being in the right, and desirous of com- 
pletely indicating himself from such a 
charge, he did not arrogantly rest on « mere 
denish, and ou his general character, but 
proceeded thus:—“ Sir, I was very inti- 
mate with that gentleman, and was ance 
relieved by him an arrest ; but I ne- 
ver was present when he was arrested, never 
knew that he was arrested, and I believe he 
never was in difficulties after the time when 
he relieved me. [ loved him much: yet, in 
talking of his general character, I may have 
said, ‘though Tio not remember that I ever 
did say so, that 9x his it 
from no principle, but 
fusion, he would do for a dog what he would 
do for'a friend: but I never applied this re- 


mark to an} cular instance, and cer- 
tainly not (kis Kindness to me.” If pro- 
tuse man, who does not value his money, 
and gives a large sum to a whore, [ sata 
a8 much, or an equally large sum to relieve 
a friend, it cannot be esteemed as virtue. 
‘This wus all that 1 could say of that gentle- 
man ; and, if said at all, it must have been 





ity proceeded 
Fas e part of his 
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said after his death. Sir, { would bave gone 
to the world’s end to relieve him. ‘The re- 
mark about the dog, if made by me, was such 
a sally as might escape one when juinting a 


man highly. 
On ‘Tuesday, September 23, Johnson was 
remarkably cordial to me. Et being neces- 


sary for mé to return to Scotland soun, I had 
fixed on the next day for my setting out, 
and I felt a tender concern at the thought 
of parting with him. He hed, at this time, 
frankly communicated to me many particu: 
lars, which are inserted in this work in their 
proper placea; and once, when I happened 
to mention that the expense of my jaunt 
would come to much more than I had com- 
puted, he said, “Why, Sir, if the expense 
were to bean inconvenience, you would have 
reason to it: but, iff you have had 
the money to spend, I know not that you 
could have purchssed as much pleasure with 
it in any other way.” 

During this interview at Ashbourne, 
Jobnson and 1 frequently talked with won 
Qerful pleasure of mere trifies which had 
occurred in our tour to the Hebrides; for it 
had left a most and lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind. 

He found fault with me for using the 
“Don’t you wee 

ty of it? Lo make 
it ; you should say get mo- 
ney.” The phrase, however, is, I think, 
pretty current. But Johnson wos at ali 
times jealous of infractions upon the genu- 


ine English Language, and prompt to re- 
press colloquial barberisms; such ae pled. 
tng myself, tor undertaking ; line, for depart. 


mentor branch, a, the i Line, the banking 
te © Was: it vant agnins' it 
the almost universal use of the word flea in 
the sense of notion or opinic 
that idea can only signify something of 
which an image can be formed in the mind. 
‘We may have an idea or image of a mountain, 
a tree, a building; but we cannot surely 
have an ideaor image of an argument or propo- 
sition, Yet we hear the sages of the law 
“delivering their ideas upon the question 
under consideration ;” and the first speakera 
in parliament “entirely comciding in the 
idea which bas been ably stated by an bo- 
nourable member ;"—or “reprobating an 
idea unconstitutionsl, and fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences to a great and 


when it is clear 











ro. free country.” Johnson called this * mo- 
dern cant.” 





1 ed that he pronounced the word 

spelt, with a double in 
stead’ of sounding it herd, 28 temcet uacally 
done* He said, his reason waa, that if ft 
were pronounced Aerd, there would be a 


[ia the: beth this word 
iy welts, ma Routine’ Rae frowounsd, hack, 


apes ate os 


Bias. 68.) 
le ion from the Engli 
ee ed Syllable ear, and he 
it better not to have that exception. 
He praised Grainger's “Odeon Solitude,” 
in Dodsley’s collection, aud repeated, with 
great energy, the exordium : 


"+ Sodtrude, romantic mald, 
Orta the deers taco pcm 


observing, “ This, Sir, is very noble.” 

In the’ evening our gectleman-farmer, 
and two others, entertained themselves and 
the company with great number of tunes 
on the fiddle. Johnson desired to have“ Let 
ambition fire thy mind” played over again, 
and appeared to give a patient attention to 
its though he owned tome that he was 
insensible to the power of music. I 
him that it affe me to auch a ds , aS 
often to agitate my nerves painfully, pro. 
ducing in my mind alternate sensations of 
pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to 
ahed teara; and of daring resolution, ao that 
Iwas inclined to rush into the thickest 
of the battle. Sir, (aaid he,) T should ne- 
ver hear it, if it made me such # fool.” 

‘Much of the effect of music, I am satis- 
fied, is owing to the tion of ideas. 
‘That air, wi instantly and_ irresistibly 
excites in the Swias, when in a foreign land, 
the maladie du pais, has, I am told, no in: 
trinsle power of sound. And I know from 
my own experience, that Scotch reels, 
though bri 


isk, make me melancholy, because ference 


Lused to hear them in my early years, at a 
time when Mr. Pitt called for soldiers “from 
the mountains of the north,” and numbers 
of brave Highlanders were going abroad, 
ever voreturn. |, Whereas the airs in «The 
jes s ,” many of wl are ve 
soli never fil to ronder me gay, Beonuse 
they are associated with the warm sensa- 
tions and high spirits of London.—This 
, while some of the tunes of ordi 
cconny 
ny Frame ‘was agitat 
a generous attachment to Dr. Johnson, 


ition were played with no great ski 
dated, and I wat conscious 
sileatetatereaimne 
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provun. | of your pocket-book, and never doubt of it 
thought a 


A talked tohim of misery 
of man,” in this life, as 
= Vani of Human Wishes’ a 
served tl ings were done uj @ SU] 

ition of happiness grand houses. were 

‘lt, fine s were made, splendid 
places of public amusement were contrived, 
and crowded with company. Jomxeox: 
«Alas, Sir, these are all only struggles for 
happiness. ’ When I first entered Hanelagh, 
it gave an expansion and gay sensation to 
my mind, such as E never experienced any 
where else. But, 2s Xerxes wept when he 
viewed his immense army, and considered 
that not one of that great multitude would 
be alive a hundred years afterwards, so it 
went to my heart to consider that there was 
not one in all that brilliant circle, that was 
not afraid to go home and think; but that. 
the thoughts of each individual there would 
be distressing when alone.” This reflection 
was experimentally just, The feeling of 

ny 7 Centr geome the animation of 
gaiety, is itself a very severe pain; an 
Zhen’ the mind is thea vacant, ¢ thousand 

isappointments and vexations rush in and 
excruciate. Will not many even of my 
fairest readers allow this to be true? 

I sted, that being in love, and flat- 
tered with hopes of success ; or having some 
favourite scheme in view for the next day, 
might prevent that wretchedness of which 
‘we bad bam talking Jonusow: "Wig, 
Six, it may sometimes be so as you suppose ; 
but my conclusion is in getieral but too 
true.” 


While Johnson and I stood in calm con- 

by ourselves in Dr. Taylor's garden, 
ata pretty late hour in # serene autumn 
night, looking up to the heavens, ¥ directed 
the discourse to the subject of a future state. 
My friend was in a placid and most benig- 
nant frame of mind. ‘Sir, (said he,) I do 
not imagine that all things will be made 
clear to Us immediately after death, but that 
the ways of Providence will be explained to 
us very gradually.” I ventured toask him 
whether, although the words of some texts 
of Scripture seemed strong in support of 
the dreadful doctrine of an eternity of pu- 
nishment, we might not hope that the de- 
nunciation was ive, and would not 
Kiterally be executed. Jonnson: “ Sir, 
you are to consider the intention of punish. 
‘ment in # future state. We have no reason 





‘et I ob- 


Fection to be sure that we shall then be no longer 


liable to offend against Gop. We do not 


* Pope mentions, 

*FRcretch don the rack of « too easy chats.” 

‘Bat I recollect a complet quice apposite to my mutject im 

“Virtue, an Ele 78 Beautiful and inatructiee 

2a OF an mnonrmcan wit, 217605 who, ‘eating 
VISITED languor, tubrag on the rack of im, 
‘Confeas that muan wan bever made for this" 
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mow that even the angels are quite in 
state of security; nay, we know som 
of them have fallen. "It may therefore, 
haps, be necessary, in order to preserve 
men and angeis in a state of rectitude, tha 
they should’ have continually before ther 
the punishment of those who have deviate 
trom it; but we muy hope that by som 
other means a fall from rectitude may be 
prevented. Some of the texts of Seripture 
upon this subject, are, as you observe, in 
dewil strong; but they may admit ofa miti 
gated interpretatios He talked to m 
upon this awful and delicate question in. 
gentle tone, and as if aftaid to be deci:ive. 
After supper I accompanied him to hi 
apartment, and at my request he dictate. 
to me an argument in favour of the negn 
who was then claiming his liberty, in an ac 
tion in the Court of Session in Scotland 
He had always been very zealous agains! 
slavery in every form, in which I with al 
deference thought that he 















liscovered “i 


zeal without knowledge." Upon one occa. 
sion, when in company with some very 
gravemen at Oxford, his toast was, “ Here's 


to the next insurrection of the negroes in 
the West Indies.” His violent prejudice 

inst our West Indian and American set- 
tlers appeared whenever there was an op- 
portunity. Towards the conclusion of his 
*“Paxation no Tyranny,” be says, “ How 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for li- 
Derty among the drivers of n 2” and 
in his conversation with Mr. Wilkes* be 
asked, “ Where did Beckford and Treco- 
thick learn English?” That Trecotbick 
could both speak and write good English, is 
well known. I’ myself was favoured with 
his correspondences coneeming the brave 
Corsicans, And that Beckford could speak 
it. with e spirit of honest resolution even to 
his Majesty, as his“ faithful Lord Mayor of 
London,” is commemorated by the noble 
monument erected to him in Guildhall. 

The argument dictated by Dr. Johnson, 
was as follows = 











“Tt must be agreed, that in most, 

maay countries have had part of their in- 
habitants in a state of slavery; yet it may 
be douhted whether slavery can ever be sup- 
posed the natural condition of man. It is 
Impossible not to conceive that men in their 
difficult 


origina! state were equal: and v 

to Imagine how one would be subj 

another but by violent compulsi 

dividual may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by 

a crime; but he cannot by that crime for- 

felt the liberty of his childrens. What is 

true of 2 criminal seems true likewise of 

captive. A man may accept life from acon- 

quering enemy, on condition of Perpetual 

servitude; but it is very doubtf 

‘he can entail that servitude on his descend- 
(© See page S11. 
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ants; for no man can stipulate without com- 
mission for another. ‘The condition which 
he himself accepts, his son or grandson per- 
haps would have rejected. If we should ad- 
mit, what perhaps may with more reason be 
denied, that there are certain relations be- 
tween inan and man which may make sla- 
‘very necessary and just, yet it can never be 
proved that he who is now suing for his free- 

n ever stood in any of those relations. 
certainly subject by no law, Wut that 
of violence, to his present master ; wha pre- 
tends no claitn to kia obedience, but that he 
bought him from a merchont of 
whose right to sell him never was examined. 
It is said that according to the constitutions 
of Jamaica he was legally enslaved; these 
constitutions are merely positive; and ap- 
parently injurious to the rights of mankind, 
because whoever is exposed to sale ix con- 
demned to slavery without appeal ; by what- 
ever fraud or violence he might have been 
originally brought intothemerchant’s power. 
In our own time Princes have been sold, by 
wretehes to whose care they were intrusted, 
that they might have a European education ¢ 
but when once they were brought to = 
market in the plantations, little would avail 
either their dignity or their wrongs. The 
laws of Jamaica atiord a negro no redress. 
His colour is considered as a sufficient tes» 
timony against him. It is to be lamented 
that moral right should ever give way to 
political convenience. But if temptationa 
of interest are sometimes too strong for hu- 
man virtue, let us at least retain a virtue 
where there is no temptation to quitit. In 
the present case there is apparent right on 
‘one side, and no convenience on the other. 
Inhabitants of this island can neither gain 
riches nor power by taking sway the liverty 














of any part of the human species. ‘The sum 
of the argument is this :— Noman is by na- 
aire the property of another: The de 





ant is, therefore, by nature frce: The rights 
of nature must be some way forfeited be- 
fore they can be justly taken away ‘That 
she defendant has by any act forfcited the 
Aights of nature, we require to be proved ; 
ind if no proof of such forfeiture can be 
given, we doubt not hut the justice of the 
tourt ‘will declare him free.” 


3 record Dr. Jobnson’s argument fuirly 
ipon this particular case; wi 
re wos in the rj | 
‘er my most solemn protest against his ge~ 
seral’ doctzine ich espent the Sieve 
Frade. For I will resolutely say—that his 
infavourable notion of it was owing to pre- 
judice, and imperfect or false information. 
‘The wild end dangerous attempt which has 
for some time been persisted in ta obtain an 
act of our Legislature, to abolish so very 
important and necessary a branch of com- 
mercial interest, must ‘have been crushed 





Biat. 08.) 


at once, had not the insignificance of the 
zealots, who vainly took the lead in it, 
made the vast body of Planters, Merchants, 
and others, whose immense properties are 
mvolved in that trade, reasonably 
suppose that there could be nodanger. 1 
encouragement which the ste has re- 
ceived excites my wonder and indignation ; 
and though some men of superior abilities 
have supported it—whether from a love of 
temporary populatity, when promperous or 
a love of general mischief when desperate, 
——niy opinion is unshaken. To abolish a 
satus, which in all ages Gon has sanctioned, 
ant man has contioued, would not only be 
sotsery to un innumerable classof our - 
subjects; but it would be extreme cruelty 
to the Africen Savages, a portion of whom 
it saves from massacre, or intolerable bond- 
age in their own country, and introduces 
into 8 much happier state of life ; especially 
now when their passage to the West Indies, 
and their treatment there, is humanely re- 
gulated. ‘To abolish this trade would be to 


=== shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 


Whatever may have passed elsewhere 
concerning it, the House or Logps is wise 
and independent : 

Taiaminatls fulget bonoribus 5 
"Nee sumst aut ponit secures 
‘Arbitrio popularis sure} 

Thave read, conversed, and thought much 
upon the subject, and would recommend to 
ail who sre capable of conviction, an exsel- 

lent ‘ract my learned aut 

fHiend John Nanby, Esq, entitled © Doubts 
on the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” To 
Mr. Hanby’s * Doubts,” I will apply Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke's expression in praise 
of n Scotch Law Book, called * Dirlston’s 
Doubts ;” “His Doubts (said his Lordship) 
are better than most people's Certainties.” 

When I said now to Johnson, that I was 
afvnid T kept hint too late up, No, Sir, 

hhe,) I don't care though I sit all night 
with you.” ‘This was an animated 
from a man in his sixty-niath year. 

iad 1 been as attentive not to displease 
him as I ought to have been, I know not 
but this vigil might haye been fulfilled ; 
but I unluckily entered upon the contro. 
versy concerning the right of Great Britain 
to tax Am id ipted to argue in 
favour of our yw-mubjects on the other 
aide of the Atlantic. I ted that Ame- 
rica might be very well governed, and made 
to yield sufficient revenue by the means of 
infuones, a8 exemplified in Ireland, while 
the people might be pleased with the ima. 
gination of their participating of the British 
constitution, by 1g & body of represen 
tatives, without whose consent money could 
not be exacted from them. Johnson could 


® Horst. Carm, 1. 1SE Od. HI. 18. 
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his avowed opi- 
himself with an 





violent agitation into which he was thrown, 
while answering, or rether ri Homan | 
me, alarmed me 80, that I heartity repente 
of tay having unthinkingly introduced the 
subject. I myself, however, grew warm 
and the change was great, from the calm 
state of philosophical discussion in which we 
hnd a itl before been pleasingly expo 

I talked of the corruption of” the Britisk: 
Parliament, in which I alleged that any 
question, however unreasonable or unjust, 
might be carried by a venal majority ; and 
I spoke with high admiration of the Roman 

-,28 if composed of men sincerely de- 

sirous to resolve what they should think best 
for their country. My frienil would allow 
no such character to ‘the Roman Senate 
and he maintained that the British Parlia- 
ment was not corrupt, and that there was 
No occasion to corrupt its members; assert- 
ing, that there was hardly ever any question 
of great importance before Parliament, any 
question in which s man might not 
well vote either upon one side or the oth: 
He said there had been none in his time ex- 
cept fhat respecting America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which 
was produced by my want of caution; and 
he was not then in the humour to slide into 
easy and cheerful talk. It therefore so bap- 
pened, that we were, after an hour or two, 
very willing to separate and go to bed. 

‘Wednesday, September 24, I went 
into Dr. Johnson's room before he got up, 
and finding that the storm of the preceding 
Fo lg uite laid, I sat down upon his 

i he talked with as much recdi- 

ness and good humour as ever, He recom- 
mended me to plant a considerable part of a 
moorish which I had purchased, 

the made several calculations of the ex- 

and profit; for he delighted in exer- 
cising his mind on the science of numbers, 
He presed upon me the importance « 
planting at the first in a very sufficient 
manner, quoting the saying “In beilo non 
Ficet "and adding, * this is equally 


bis ervare : 
frye in planting” . 
I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's 
tality; and as evidence that it was not 

on account of his, gpod table lone that John: 
son visited him often, I mentioned a little 
anecdote which had eseaped my friend's re~ 
ion, and at hearing which repeated, 

he smiled. One evening, when I was sitting 
with him, Frank delivered this message; 
“ Sir, Dr. Taylor sends his compliments to 
you, and begs you will dine with him to 

















morrow. He bas got a hare." My com. 
plimenta, (nid Johnton,) aud 7 dite with 
~ hare ot rabbit.” 


After breakfast ¥ departed, and pursued 
my journey Seore I took way powee 
Z 


3a 


chaise from the Green Man, av! inn 
at, Ashbourne, the ueran Esa 2 
mighty civil gentlewoman, 
Toe presented me with an engraving of the 
sign of her house; to which she had sub- 
joe |, in her own hand-writing, an address 
in such singular simplicity of style, that I 
have preserved it pasted upon one of the 
beards of my original Journal at this time, 
and shalt bere insert it for the amusement 
of my readers: 

“ M. MILLINGLEY's duty waits 
Mr. Boswell, is exceedingly obliged 
this favour ; whenever he comes this way, hopes 
for the continuance of the same. Would Mr. 
Boswell name the house 40 his extensive ac! 
guaintance, it would be a singular favour con 
JSers'd on one who has it not in her power to 
‘wake any other return but her mast grateful 
thanks, and sincerest prayers for his happiness 
in time, and in a blessed eternity. 

“ Tuesday morn.” 


From this meeting at Asbourne I derived 
@ considerable accession to my Johnsonian 
store. I communicated my original Journal 
to Sir William Forbes, in whom I have al- 
placed deserved confidence; and what 
he wrote 10 me concerning it is so much to 
ay credit asthe Biogropher of Johnson, that 
my readers will, I hope, grant me their in- 
dulgence for here inserting it: “ It is not 
once or twice going over it, (says Sir Wil- 
Hiam,) that will satay me, for Lfind in ita 
high degree of instruction as well as enter- 
tainment; and I derive more benefit from 
Dr. Johnson's admirable discussions than E 
should be eble to draw from his 
conversation; for, I suppose there is not a 
man in the world to whom he discloses his 
sentiments so freely as to yoursel£” 

I cannot omit @ curious cireumstence 
which occurred at Edensor-inn, close by 
Chatsworth, to survey the magni 
which I had gone a considerable way out of 
ay ned tp otland. ‘The inn was then 
I 


by jo 
inks wae 





tion, that “ the celebrated Dr. Johnson bad 
been in his house.” I inquired who this 
Dr. Johnson was, that I might hear my 
bots notion of hmm Bi, atid he) John 
oon, writer; Oddity, as 
tim. . He’ the greatest writer in England; 
he writes for the ministry; be bas a corre- 
co abroad, and lets them know what's 
_ 
8°56 friend, who had « 
ence’ upon the nathensiey of fe 
Fehon in t08 gentl marie sey ‘good 
2 
deal at this representation af ntacle 
“ME. ROSWELL TQ DR. JOBNSON. 


“MY Deas Hin, Edtshursit, Sep- 99, 1777, 
By the fires post ¥ inform you of my 
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safe arrivel at my own house, and that I 
had the comfurt of finding my wife and 
children al] in good health. 
‘When T look back upon our late inter. 
view, it appears to me to have answered ex. 
ter than almost any scheme of 
ness that I ever put in execution. My 
journal is stored with wisdom and wit; and 
memory is filled with the recollection 
of lively and affectionate feelings, which 
now, I think, yield me more satisfaction 
hen they were first ex 





upon j than at the ¢ 
"0 him for | cited. a have experienced this upon other 


I bliged to you if you 
‘will explain it to me; fur'it sees wonder- 
ful that pleasure should be more vivid at a 
distance than when near. I wish you may 
find yourself in @ humour to do me this 
favour; but I flatter myself with no strong 
hope of it; for I have ol that, unless 
‘upon very serious occasions, your letters to 
me are not answers to those which I write.” 

I then expressed much uneasiness that 
I mentioned to him the name of the 
gentleman who had told me the story so 
much to his disadvantage, the truth of whi 
he had completely refuted; for that my 
having done 80 ‘might be interpreted ae a 
breach of confidence, and offend one whose 
society 1 valued: —therefore earnestly re- 
questing that no notice might be taken of it 
to any body, till I should be in London, and 
have an opportunity to talk it over with the 
gentleman. | 


“70 JAMES BOSWELL, EBQ. 

“Daan S12, 

“ You will wonder, or you have wondered, 
why no letter has come from me, What you 
wrote at your return, had in it such astrain 
of, ly caution 28 gave me no pleasure. 
T eould not well do what you wished ; I hed 
no need to vex you with a refusal. I have 
seen Mr. —- and, as to him have 
get all right, without any inconvenience, so 
far ag I Fnow, to you. Mrs. Thrale hed for. 
the story. You may now be at ease. 
“And at ease I certainly wish you, for 
the kindness that you ahewed in coming so 
long a journey to see me. It was pity ta 








keep you so long in pain, but, upon review. 
ing the matter, do not see wl T could 
have done better than I did. 


a ou found at. your return m 
dear energy nd alt her Idle pe ite 


“Our Crup has 
tut E was not there, Langton has 


Mitel, 68.) 


wench.* Mrs. Thrale is in hopes of a 
Brewer, ‘They got by their trade lest yext 
a very large sum, and their expenses are 


proportionate. 

Mr. Williams's health is very bad. And 
1 have had for some time a very difficult 
and laborious respiration ; but I am better 
by purges, abstinence, and other methods. 
Tam yet, however, much behindhand in my 
healtit and rest.. 

“ Dr. Blair's sermons are now universally 
—_ . eels bass i ie has Bogen: had 
1¢ honour of first finding and first praisin, 
his excellences, I did sot stay tovadd =F 

voice to that of the public. 

“My dear Friend, let me thank youonce 
more for your visit; you did me great 
honour, and I hope met with nothing that 
displeased you. I stayed long at Ashbourne, 
not much pleased, yet awkward ut depart- 
ing. I then went to Lichfield, where I 
found my friend at Stow-hill+ very danger- 
ously diseased. Such is Life. Let us try to 

it well, whatever it be, for there is sure- 
ly something beyond it. 

“Well, now, I hope all is well. Write 
‘a8 voon as you can, to, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate servant, 


“Sam. Jouxson, 
“Landon, Nov. 26, 1777." 5 


“TO DR. SAMUEL JONNBON. 
«Mx Duan Sin, ‘Edtuburgh, Nov. 29, 1777. 
“"Tarre day's post has at length relieved 
me from much uneasiness, by ringing me 
a letter from you. I was, indeed, doubly 
uneasy ;—on my own account and yours. 


Twas anxious to besecured against any 
bed consequences fror my imprudence in 


mentioning the gentleman's name who had 
told me a story to your disadvantage ; and 
an I could hardly suppose it possible, that 


you would delay so long to make me easy, 
Unless you were ill, [ was not a little 
hensive about you. You must not be offend- 
ed when J veriture to tell you, thet you ap- 
pear to me toctave been too rigid upon this 
Secasion, |The conardly caution which pave 

no pleasure,” was su; sates me a 
Frond here, to whom Imentioned the stratige 
story and the detection of ite flsity, as an 
instance how one my be deceived by what 
is apparently ¥ authority. But, as 
T enroll persuaded, thet as 1 aight have 
obtained the truth, without mentioning the 

itleman’s neme, it was in me to 
Beit, 1 cannot eee that you are juat in ble 
ming my caution. But if you were ever 20 
just in your disapprobation, might you not 
‘fave dealt more tenderly with me? 

Cy went to Auchinleck about the middle 

oft October, und passed some time with my 
father very comfbrtably. 


1 Mm autos. 
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«<1 am engaged in a criminal prosecuton 
against 2 country schoolmaster, for indecent 
behaviour to his female scholars. There is 
no statute against such abominable conduct ; 
‘bat it is punishable at common law. I shall 
be obliged to you for your assistance in this 
extraordinary trial. I'ever am, my dear Sir, 

“Your faithful humble servant, 
“Janes Bowen.” 


About this time I wrote to Jobnson, giving 
him an account of the decision of the Negro 
cause, by the Court of Session, which by 
those who hold even the mildest and best 
regulated slavery in abomination (of which 
number I do not hesitate to declare that Iam 
none,) should be remembered with high re- 
spect, and to the credit of Scotland; for it 
went upon a much broader ground than the 
case of Somerset, which was tek im Eng. 
land xf being truly the question, 
whether a perpetual obligation of service to 
one master in any mode should be sanctified 
by the law of a free country. A negro, then 
called Joseph Knight, a native of Africa, who 
having been brought to Jamaica in the 
usual course of the slave-trade, and pur- 
chased by a Scotch gentleman in that island, 
had attended his master to Scotland, where 
it was officiously suggested to him that he 
would be found entitled to his liberty with- 
out any limitation. He secordingly brought: 
his action, in the course of which the advo- 
cates on both sides did themseves great 
honour. Mr. Maclaurin bas had the praive 
of Jobnson, for his a1 t§ in favour of 
the negro, and Mr. Macconochie distinguish 
ed himself on the same side, by his ingenuity 
and extraordinary research. Mr. Cullen, 
on the part of the master, discovered 
information and sound reasoning; in which 
he was well suj ported by Mr. James Fer. 

nm, remarkable fur a manly understand- 
fog. and a knowledge both of books and 
the world. But cannot too highly 
ise the speech which Mr. Henry Dun- 
generously contributed to the cause 

of the sooty stranger. Mr. Dundas's Scot. 
tish accent, which has been so often in vain 
obtruded as an objection to his powerful 
abilities in parliament, was no disadvantage 
to him in hia own country. And I do declare, 
that upon this memorable question he im- 
‘me, and I believe all his audience, 
with such feelings as were produced by some 
of the most eminent orations of antiquity, 
This testimony I liberally give to the ex- 
cellence of an old friend, with whom it has 


+ See State Trials, vol xi p. 990, and Mr. Hargraves 
‘The motto to it was happlly chosen : 
** Quamvls Hie niger, quamvis tu candbdus uses.” 
I cannot avoid meationlug s ctreusnstance: 
‘Gs trac, sat a brother Advocate conuteatoc pee 
‘ise, but of whom comnat be anid, Inencias 
didicit fdeliter erter, asked a fae 
‘of Hippant assuranes, “ dre thete words your ewal 





So 


been my lot to differ very widely upon many 
political topics; yet I parauade myself with- 


out malice. A great majority of the Lords 
of Session decided for the m ‘But four 
of their number, the Lord President, Lord 


Elliock, Lord 'Monboddo, and Lord Co- 

vington, resolutely maintained the lawful 

ness of a status, which has been acknow! 

in all ages and countries, and that w! 

freedom flourished, as in old Greese and 
ome. 


“70 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘Daa Sir, 

“ Tuts is the time of the year in which all 
express their gond wishes to their friends, 
and I send mine to you and your fanily: 
May your lives be long, happy, and 
L have been much out of order, but, I fiope, 
do not not grow worse. 

‘Che crime of the schoolmaster whom you 
are engaged to prosecute is very great, and 
may be suspected to be too common, In our 
Jaw it would be a breach of the eand a 
misdemeanour: that is, a kind of indefinite 
crime, not capital, but punishable at the dis- 
cretion o: the Court. You cannot want 
mutter; all that needs to be said will easily 


occur. 

“Mr. Shaw, the author of the Gaelic 
Graiumar, desires me to make a request for 
kim to Lord Eglintoune, that, he may be ap- 
pointed Chaplain to one of the new-raised 
regiments. 

“All our friends are as they were; little 
‘has happencd to them of either good or bad. 
‘Mrs, rae ran a great black lair-dressing. 
pin into her eye; but by it evacuation 
she kept it from inflaming, und it is almost 
well. Miss Reynolds has been out of order, 
but is better. “Mrs. Williams is in a very 
poor state of health. 

“If I should write on, I should, perhaps, 
write only complaints, and therefore I will 
content myself with telling you, that I love 
to think on vou, and to hear from you; and 
that I am, dear Sir, 

Yours thithfully, 
“Sax. Jounsox. 











December 27, 1777." 
To DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Dean Sty “Edinburgh, Jan. 177% 


“Your congratulations upon a new year 
4 mixed with complaint: mine must be 
totov. My wife has for some time been 
bery ill, having been confined to the house 
these three months by a severe cold, 
td with alarming symptoms. 

{Herc I gave a particular account of the 
distress which the person upon every ace 
count most dear to me suffered; and of the 
dismal state of apprehension in which I now 
‘was? adding, that'd never stood moreinsneed 
of his consoling philosophy.] 
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Did you ever look at a book written by 
Wilson, a Scotchman, under the Latin name 
of Volusenus, according to the custom of lite. 
8 certain period, It is entatled 
Tranguiliitate.” I earnestly desire 
tranquillity. Bona res quies; but f fear T 
shall never attain it: for, when unoccupied, 
I grow gloomy; and occupation agitates 
me to feverishness. 

se eeee 
“I am, dear Sir, 
“Your niost affectionate humble servant, 
“James Boswent.” 











“TO JAMES ROSWELL, Esq. 

“Dean Scr, 

“Toa letter so interesting as your last, 
it is proper to return some answer, however 
ittle I may be disposed to write. 

“Your alarm at your lady's ines was 
reasonable, and not disproportionate to the 
appearance of the disorler. I hope your 
physica) friend’s conjecture is now verified, 
and all fear of a consumption at an end: 
‘le care and exercise will then restore her. 
London is a good air for ladies; and if you 
bring her hither, I will do for her what'she 
did for me—I will retire from my apart. 
ments for her accommodation. “Behave 
kindly to her, and keep her cheerful. 

“ You always seem to call for tenderness. 
Know, then, that in the first month of the 
present year I very highly esteem and very 
cordially love you. hope to tell you this 
at the beginning of every year as long as we 
live ; and why should we trouble ourselves 
to tell or hear it oftener ? 

“fell Veronica, Euphemio, and Alex- 
ander, that I sri them, as well as theie 
parents, many happy years. 

“You have ended the negro’s cause much 
to my mind. Lord Auchinleck and dear 
Lord’ Hailes were on the side of liberty. 
Lord Hailes’s name reproaches me; but if 
he saw my languid neglect of my own affairs, 
he would rather pity than resent my neglect 
of his. I hope to mend, wé et mihi vivam et 
amicis. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 


AM. Jouxsom. 
January A, 1778. 
“My serviceto my fellow-traveller, Joseph.” 

















Johnson maintained a long and intimate 
friendship with Mr. Welch, who succeeded 
the celebrated Heory Fielding as one of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for West- 
minster ; kept a office for the police 





of thet great district; and discharged his 
Smportant trust, for many years, faithfully 
ably. Johnson, who had and 


unceasing curiosity to know human life in 
all ite variety, told me that he attended 
‘Mr. Welch in his office for a whole winter, 
to hear the examinations of the culprite; 


Aitat, 69.) 
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but that he found an almost uniform tenor j year. There is no need of haste: do not 
of inisfortune, wretchedness, and protligacy. | come hither before the height of summer, 


Mr. Welch’s health being impaired, he was 
advised to try the effect of a warm climate ; 
and Johnson, by his interest with Mr. Cha- 
mier, procured him leave of absence to 
to Italy, and a promise that the pension or 
salary of two hundred pounds year, which 
Government allowed should ‘not be 
discontinued, Mr. Welch accordingly went 
abroad, accompanied by lus daughter Anne, 
a young lady of uncomman talents and lite- 
rature. 





“10 MAUNDERS WELCH, ESQ. AT THE ENG- 
LISH COFPEE-HOUSE, ROME. 


“ Dean Sin, 


“To have suffered one of my best and 
dearest friends to pass almost two yeurs in 
foreign countries without a letter, has a 
very shameful appearance of inattention. 
Bui the truth is, that there was no parti 
calar time in which I had any thing parti 
cular to say; and general expressions of 
guod will, I hope, our long friendship is 
grown too solid to want. 

“ Of public affairs you have information 
from the newspapers wherever you go, for 
the English keep no secret; and of other 
things, Mrs. Nollekens informs you. My 
intel ingence could therefore be of no use; 
and Miss Nancy’s letters made it unneces. 
sary to write to you for information: I was 
likewise for some time out of humour, to 
find that motion, and nearer approaches to 
the sun, did not restore your health so fast 
as I expected. Of your health, the ac- 
counts have lately been more pleasing; and 
T have the gratification of imagining to my- 
self'a | of yeara which I hope you have 
gained, and of which the enjoyment will be 
iniproved by a vast accession of images and 
observations which your journeys and vari- 
ous residence have enabled you to make and 
accumulate. You have travelled with this 
felicity, almost peculiar to yourself, that 
your companion is not to part from you at 
Your journey's end; but you are to live on 
together, to help each other's re ion, 
ants supply each other's omissions. The 
world haa few greater pleasures than that 
which two friends enjoy, in tracing back, at 
some distant time, those transactions and 
‘events through which they have passed to- 

ther, One of the old man's miseries is, 
Mat he'cannot easily find a companion able 
to partake with him of the past. You and 
your fellow-traveller have this comfort in 
store, that your conversation will be not 
easily exhausted; one will stays be 
to say what the other will always 
ataim joy this pleasure long, 

“That you ma; Jeasure 
your heaifl ust eve your constant atten: 
tion. I suppose you propose to return this 











that you may fall gradually into the incon- 
-veniénces of your native clime. July seems 
to be the proper month. August and Sep- 


go tember will prepare you for the winter. 


After having travelled so far to find health, 
you must take care not to lose it at home} 
‘and I hope a little care will effectually pre- 
serve it. 

“« Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a con- 
stant and copious journal. She must not 
expect to be welcome when she returns, 
without 2 great mass of information. Let 
her review her journal often, and set down 
what she finds herself to have omitted, that 
she may trust to memory as little as possi- 
ble, for memory is soon confused by a quick 
succession of things and she will grow 
every day less confident of the truth of her 
own’ narratives, unless she can recur to 

i If she has satis. 
: be aed KA full re- 
presentations, let her supply the deficiencies 
Gow while her memory’ yet freaky and 
while her father’s memory ‘may help her. 
It she observes this direction, she will not 
have travelled in vain: for will bring 
home a book with which she may entertain 
herself to the end of life. If it were not 
now too late, I would advise her to note the 
impression which the first sight of any thin 
new and wonderful made upon her mind. 
Let her now set her thoughts down as she 
can recollect them ; for, faint as they may 
already be, they will’ grow every day 
fainter. 

“Perhaps I do not Hatter myself unrea- 
sonably when I imagine that you may wish 
to know something of me. “I can gratify 
your benevolence with no account of health, 
"The hand of time or of disease is very heavy 
upon me. 1 pase restless and “uneasy 
nights, harrassed with convulsions of my 
breast, and flatulenciesat my stomach ; and 
restless nights make heavy days. But no- 
thing will be mended by complaints, and 
therefore I will make auend. When we 
meet, we will try to forget our cares and 
our maladies, and contribute, as we can, to 
the cheerfulness of each other. If I had 

with you, I believe I should have 
better; but I do not know that it was 
















ete 
“7 dio, dear Sir, your most humble ser- 
“ Sant, Jonson. 

Feb. 3, 1778." 


This letter, while it gives admirable ad~ 
vice how to travel to the best advantage, 


and will therefore be of very general use) is 
another eminent proof of Johnsou’s warm 
and affectionate heart.* 





friendahip betwern Mr. Weich and him was 
unedhen hire Welch ded not many months before 


8 


“zo DR. 54MUEL JOHNSON. 

oy onan Sin, Edinburgh, Feb. 96, 1778 
«Wn I have delayed, for near s month, 
to thank you for your last affectionate let 
ter, I catnot say ; for my mind has been in 
better health these three weeks than for 
some years past» I believe I have evaded 
till I could send you a copy of Lord Hailes’s 
opinion on the negro’s cause, which he 
wishes you to read, and correct any errors 
that there may be in the language; for, 
(says he,) * we five in a critical, though not 
a learn 4 and I seek to screen myself 
- under the shield of Ajax.’ I communicated 
tolbim your apology for keeping the sheets 
of his ‘Annals’ so long. He says, ‘1 am 
sorry to see that Dr. Johnson is in a state of 
langour. Why should a sober Christian, 
neither an enthusiast nor a fanatic, be very 
merry or very sad ?* I envy his Lordship's 
comfortable constitution ; "but well do 1 
know that langour and dejection will afflict 
the best, however excellent their principles. 
T am in possession of Lord Hiller’ opinion 
in his own hand-writing, and have it for 
some time. My excuse then for procrasti- 
nation must be, that I wanted to have it 
copied ; and I have now put that off so long, 
that it will be better to bring it with me 
than send it, as I shall probably get you to 
look at it sooner, when I solicit you in per- 


son. 
“ My wife, who is, thank Gop, 2 good 
deal better, is much obliged tome for your 
very polite and courteous olter of your 
apartment : but, if she goes to London, it 
will be'best for her to have lodgings inthe 
wore airy vicinity of Hyde Park. Tf, how- 
ever, doubt much if I shall be able to pre- 
vail with her to accompany me to the me- 
tropolis; for she is eo different from you and 
ime, that she dislikes travelling ; and she is 
fo anxious about her children, that she 
thinks she should be unhappy if at a dis- 
tance from them. erefore wishes 
rather to go to some country place in Scot- 
jand, where she can have them with her. 
«i being in London about the 
‘20th of next month, as I think it creditable 
to a in the House of Lords as one of 
Douglas's Counsel, in the grest and last 
fampetition between Duke Hamilton and 
im. 





see eee 
“Tam sorry poor Mra Williams is 20 
ill: though her temper is unpleasant, she 
has alwaya been polite and obliging to me. 


T wish many happy yeara to good Mr. Le- 


vet, who I muy olds his usual place at 
your breakfast table-+ 
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“ Lever am, my dear Sir, 
“ Your affectionate humble servant, 
“ Jaze BoswEt.” 


“To THE mam. 


“My Daas Sin, Rdinburgh, Feb. 98, 1778. 
“ You are at present busy amongst the 
English poets, preparing, for the public 
struction and entertainment, Prefaces, bio- 
and critical. It will not, there- 
fore, be out of season to appeal to you for 
the decision of a controversy which has 
arisen between a lady and me concerning a 
in Parnell. That poet tells us, 

that his Hermit quitted his cell 





‘——— to know the workd by sight, 

Fond i socks or moaine report it right 5 

Gor yer by maine alone the world he knew, 
‘Whane feet came wend'ring o'er the nightly dew.)" 
I maintain, that there is an inconsistency 
here; for ag the Hermit’s notions of the 
world were formed from the reports both of 
books and soaine, he could not justly be said 
to know by svains alone. Be to 
judge between us, and let us bave your 
Feasons: 


“ What do you say to “ Tasation no Ty- 
ranny,” now, after Lord North's declaration, 
or confed or whatever ele his concilin 
ould be cal never dif- 
fered from you in politics but upon two 
Fxinta the Middlesex Election, and the 
‘axation of the Americans by the British 
Houses of Representatives. There is a charm 
in the word Parliament, 60 I avoid it. AsT 
am a steady and a warm Tory, I regret that 
the King does not see it to be hetter for 
him to receive constitutional supplies from 
his American subjects by the voice of their 
fepresenien, than through tie median of 
te a the medium o! 
tis British subjects. Y ain persuaded that 
the power of the Crown, which T wish to 
increase, would be greater when in contact 
with all’ its dominions, than if‘ the rays of 
regal bounty,'+ were ‘to shine’ upon Ame- 
rica, through tbat dense troubled body, a 
modern British Parliament. But, enot 
of this subject; for your angry voice At 
Ashbourne upon it, still sounds awful + in 
amy mind’s ears.?* 
“ T ever am, my dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate humble servant, 
« James Bosweii.” 








fast, , or rather attended, by Lavet, 
afeaye fre inagernent of the tecetie, AL] 
snc cued in teubeequent page uo 

to a line in his “¢ Vanity of Humen Wish- 
fin his state of eleva 


‘Through him the rays of regal bounty shino." 





Biot. 68.) 
‘to THE samz. 


(My peas Sia, Rainburgh, March 18,378, 

« Tae alarm of your late illness distres- 
sed me but afew hours; for on the evening 
of the day that it reached me, I found it 
contradicted in ‘ The London 
whieh [ could depend upon as suthentic 
conce: ya Mies Actin being tbe 
printer of it! Idid not see the paper in 
which * the approaching extinetion of a 
bright luminary’ was announced. Sir Wil- 
Hiam Forbes told me of it; and he says he 
saw me so uneasy, that he did not give me 
the report in much strong terms as he read 
it. He afterwards sent me a letter from 
Aix. Langton to him, which relieved. me 
much. Iam, however, not quite easy, as I 
have not heard from you ; and now I shall 
not have that comfort before I tee you, for 
1 set out for London to-morrow 

st comea in. I hope to be with m4 

‘ednesday morning ; and I ever ain, with 
the ghost veneration, 

‘My dear Sir, your most obliged, 
“ Faith aod and affectionate bumble servant, 
“ James BouwE it.” 


On Wednesday, March 18, I arrived in 
London, and was informed by good Mr. 
Francia, that his master waa better, and was 
gone to Mr. ‘Thrale’s at Streatham, to which 
place 1 wrote to him, begging to know when 

e would be in town. He was not expect- 
for some time ; but next day ark eal. 
Jed on Dr. ae ly in Dean's-yard, 
minster, I found him there, and was told 
had come to town for afew hours. He nd 
me with his usual kindness, but instantly 
returned to the wri of 6 on 
which he was employed when I came in, 
Bai mbich he seemed much intent: 
‘indin, wus engaged, I made my visit 
ery short, and ad So soore of a rconver- 
tation, ex is expressing 9 serious re- 
gret that Bien of pure wee living at too 
tuch expense, considering how poor an ap- 
pearance he made" If (anid he! man has 
Splendour from his if he spends his 
honey in pride or in pleasure, he has value : 
‘but if he lets others spend it for him, which 
is most commonly the ease, he has no ad- 
vantage from it.” 

On Friday, March 20, I found him at his 
own house, sitting with Mrs. Williams, and 
vras informed that the room formerly allot 
ted to me was _ ow appropriated to a chari- 
table pe ‘Mrs. _Desmoulins,* and I 
think her danger, shds Mise 
ae Pe 
nity’ and ouch his sity, that Mra 
Deamouling herself told me, be allowed her 

half-a-guines @ week. Let it be remem- 








¢ Daughter of Dr. Swinfen, J 
widew of Mir. Demnoatins, a 


‘vee 
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bered, that this was above sence 


his 

is. liberality, indeed, was at all 
of his life very remarkable. rar 
of Lichfield, at hoa father's house J John- 
son had in his early years dly re- 
ceived, told me, that when he was boy at 

the Charter-house, his father wrote to_hi 
to go and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel John. 
tons which he Be sccordngly did, and found 

in an upper room, appearance. 
Jobneon recetved bim with mack courte. 
‘ousness, and talked a great deal to him, as 
toa schoolboy, of the course of his educa- 
tion, and other particulars. When he after- 
wards came to know and understand the 
high character of this great man, he recol- 
lected hia condescension with wonder. He 
added, that when he was away, Mr, 
‘Tokneon presented him with Tire ines i 
‘and this, said Mr. Howard, was at a time 
when he probably bad not another. 

‘We retired from Mrs. Williamato another 
room. Tom Davies soon after joined us, 
He hed now unfortunately failed’ in his cir. 
cumstances, and was much indebted to Dr. 
Jobnson's kindness for obtaining for him 
many aleviaiioas or Ha distress. After he 
went away, Jc ed hiy folly in quit 
ting the ‘stage, by which he and nis wife 

nyear. Leaid, I believed it was ow) 
to Churchill's attack upon him, 

He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.” 

Jounsox : “I believe so too, Sir. But 
what a man is he, who is to be 
the byline? Another line would 
have driven from his shop.” 

I told him that I was enj as Counsel 
at the bar of the House of Commons to op- 
pose a road bill in the county of Stirling, 
and asked him what mode he would advise 
me to follow in addressing such an audience. 
Souxeox : & Why, iis, you must 
yourself with a good deal of extraneous mat~ 
ter, which you are to produce occasionally, 
m0 aa to fill up the time ; 5 OF You must con 

sider, that they do not Ii Ifyou 

begin with the strength of pour coe. it 

mabe lost before 

you catch a moment not attention, 

a the merits of the question upon them.* 

|, #8 to one point of the merits, that 

tt * it would bea wrong to deprive 

the landholders of the privilege of as. 

sessing themsetves for making and repairing 

the high roads; i was deetrying @ certain 
portion of iberty, without @ good reason, which 

set ahongs a bd thing” ‘When I mentioned 

n next day to Mr. Wilkes, he 

ae “What! d 

mo iy saa ridiculous in his mouth 

in mine.” Mr. Wilkes’s advice as 

te agin Gent mode of speaking at the ber of the 

House of Commons, was not more respecte 

fol towards the senate, than that 
Johnson. “Be as impudent as you can, 
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merry a yo a and say whatever comes 
uppermost. Jack Lee is the best heard 
Adore of nay Counsel j'and ie is the tolt 
impudent dog, and always abusing us.” 

In my interview with Dr. Johnson this 
evening, I was quite eazy. quite as his com 
panion; upon which I find in my Journal 
‘the following reflection : “ So is my 
mind to suggest matter for dissatisfaction, 
that I felt a sort of regret that I was so easy. 
I missed that awful reverence with which I 
used to contemplate Mz. Samver JouN- 
sow, in the complex magnitude of his lite- 
rary, moral, and religious character. I have 
a wonderful superstitious love of mystery ; 
when, perhaps, the truth is, that it is ow: 
to the cloudy darkness of my own mind. 
should be glad that I am more advanced in 
my of being, so that I can view Dr. 
Jobnsun with a steadier and clearer 
My dissatisfaction to-night was foolish. 
Would it not he foolish to regret that we 
shall have less mystery in a future state? 
‘That ‘we now see ina glass darkly,” but 
shall « then see face to face ?"—This re- 
flection, which I thus freely communicate, 
will be valued by the thinking part of my 
readers, who may have themselves experi- 
enced a similar state of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to 
Mr. Thrale’s; where, as Mr. Strahan once 
complained to me, “ he was in a great mea- 
sure absorbed from the society of his old 
friends.” Iwas kept in London by busi- 
ness, and wrote to him on the 27th, that a 
separation from him for a week, when we 
Were so near, was equal to a separation fora 
year, when we were at four hundred miles 
distance.” I went to Streatham on Mon- 
day, March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. 
‘Thrale made a very characteristical re- 
mark ;—“ I do not know for certain what 
will please Dr. Johnson: but I know for 
certain that it will displease him to praise 
any ,thing, even what he likes, extrava- 


in 
‘At dinner he laughed at querulous decla- 
mations against the age, on account of lux- 





















ury,—inerease of London,—scarcity of pro- 
isons —and other such topics. Houses 
(said he) will be built till rents falls and 


cornis more plentiful now than ever it was.” 
J had before dinner repeated a ridiculous 
stary told me by an old tan, who bed been 
a with me in the 6! to- 
day. Ms: Thrale, having takes osenonto 
allude to it, in talking to me, called it“ The 
story told you by the old woman." —* Now, 
{said J,) give me leave tocatch you 
in the fact : it was not an old woman, but an 
old man, whom I mentioned as having told 
me this.” I presumed to take an 
nity, in presence of Johnson, of ahewi 
this lively lady how ready she was, uninten- 
tionally, to deviate from exact authenticity 
af narretion. 
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‘Thomas & Kempis (he observed) must bz 
good book; as the weld hes oped thy 
arms ste reosive it. Tt in mid to have beer 
in one language or other, a8 man} 
Himes as there have, Been months since 
first came out.* T always was struck with 
this sentence init : “ Benot angry that you 
cannot make others as you wish them to be, 
since: ie you cannot make yourvelf as you wish 
to be." 

He said, “ J was angry with Hurd about, 
Cowley, for having published a selection of 
his works : but, upon better consideration, I 
think there is no impropriety in a man’ 
publishing as much as he chooses of any au- 
thor, if he does not put the rest out of the 
way. A man, for instance, may print the 
Odes of Horace alone.” He seemed to be 
ina more indulgent humour than when this 
fubject was discussed between him and Mr. 

‘urphy. 

When we were at tea and coffee, there 
came in Lord Trimlestown, in whose family 
ras an ancient Irish peerage, but it suffered 
by taking the generous side in the troubles 
of the last century ¢ was a man of 

leasing conversation, and was accompanied 

DY a young gentleman, his son. 

1 mentioned that I had in. ay possession 
the Life of Sir Robert Sibbald, the celebra- 
ted Scottish antiquary, and founder of the 
Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, 
in the original manuscript in his own hand- 
writing ; and that it was, 1 believed, the 
most natural and candid account of himself’ 
thet ever was given by any man. As an 
instance, be tells that the Duke of Perth, 
then Chancellor of Scotland, pressed him 
very much to come over to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith: that he resisted all his Grace's 
arguments for a considerable time, till one 
day he felt himself, as it were, instantane- 
ously convinced, and with tears in his eyes 
ran into the Duke's arms, and embraced the 
ancient religion; that be continued very 
steady in it for some time, and accompanied 
his Grace to London one winter, and lived 
in his household s het there he found the 
rigid Til the church ve 
severe upott him : that this Siepooed him t0 
Teconsider the controversy, and having then 
seen that he was in the wrong, he returned 
to Protestantism, I talked of some time or 
other publishing this curious life. Mas. 
‘Tamare: “1 think you had as well let 
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alone that publication. To discover such 
weakness exposes a man when he is gone.” 
Jounson: “ Nay, it isan honest picture of 
human nature. How often are the pri 

motives of our greatest actions as small as 
Sibbald’s, far his re-conversion?” Mus. 
Tnrace: * But may they not _as well be 
forgotten 2" Jonson: “ No, Madam; 
man loves to review his own mind. That 
is the ase of a diary, or journal.” Loan 
Tarmresrown : “True, Sir, As the ladies 
love to see themselves in a glass ; so a man 











Tikes to see himself in his journal.” Bos- 
wanes “A vety pretty allusion.” | Joxx- 
son: “Yes, indeed.” Boswett : “And as 





a lady adjusts ber dress before a mirror, a 
man adjusts his character by looking at his 
journal.” Inext year found the very same 
‘thought in Atterbury'’s * Funeral Sermon 
on Lady Cutts;” where, having mentioned 
her Diary, he says, ‘In this glass she every 
day dressed her mind.” This is a proof of 
coincidence, and not of plagiarism ; for I had 
never read that sermon before. 

Next morning, while we were at break. 
fast, Johnson guve a very earnest recom- 
mendation of what he himself practised with 
the utmost conscientiousneas: Y mean a 
strict attention to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. Accustom your chil. 
dren (ssid he) constantly to this; if a thing 
happened at one window, and they, when 
relating it, say that it happened at another, 
do not fet it pass, but instantly check them ; 
you do not know where deviation from truth 
will end.” Bosweut: “It may come to 
the door: and when once an account is at 
ali varied in one circumstance, it may by 
degrees be varied ao as to be totally different 
from what really happened.” Our lively 
hostess, whose ‘was impatient of the 
rein, red and ventured to say, 
“Nay, too much. If Mr. Johnson 
should forbid me to drink tea, T would com- 
ply, ag I should feel the restraint only twice 
a day; but little variations in narrative 
must happen a thousand times a day, if one 
iy not tually watching.” Jonxso1 
Well? Madam, and. you ought to be per- 

etually watching. It is more from care- 
Fessness about truth than from intentional 
Aysag, that there is so much falsehood in the 
Sortie 


Tn hia review of Dr. Warton'e  Eauay on 
the Writings and Génius of Pope,” John- 
son has given the following salutary caution 
upon this gubject: “Nothing bit expe. 

nce could evince the frequency of false 
information, ot enable any man to conceive 
that 20 many groundless should be 

ted, ag every man of eminence may 
Rear of himself. Sotse men relate what they 
think, as what they know; some men of 
confused memories and habitual inaccuracy, 
ascribe to one man what belongs to another ; 
and tome talk on, without thought or care. 
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A few ren are sufficient to broach talse- 
hoods, which are afterwards innocently dif- 
fused by successive relaters."* Had he 
lived to read what Sir John Hawkins and 
Mrs. Piozzi have related concerning him- 
self, how much would be have found his ob- 
servation illustrated. He was indeed 60 
much impressed with the prevalence of 
falsehood, voluntary or unintentional, that 
I never knew any person who, upon hearing 
an extraordinary circumstance told, dis- 
covered more of the incredulus odi. He 
would say, with a significant look and deci 
sive toue, “It is not so. Do not tell this 
agai He inculeated upon all his friends 

portance of perpetual vigilance against 
the slightest degrees of falsehood; the ef- 
fect of which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds ob- 
served tome, has been, that all who were of 
his school ace distinguished for a luve of 
truth and accuracy, which they would not 
have possessed in the same degree, if they 
had not been acquainted with Johnson. 

‘Talking of ghosts, he said, “It is wonder. 
ful that fire thousand years bave now e.aps- 
ed since the creation of the world, and still 
it is undecided whether or not there has ever 
been an instance of the spirit of any person 
appearing leath. ment 19 
suuinst if but all beliefis for it” 

He said, “ John Wesley's conversation is 
good, but he is never at Ieisure. He is al- 
ways obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a man whe loves to. 
fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do.” 

‘On Friday, April 3,1 dined with him in 
London, ina company where were present 
several eminent men, whom I shall not 
name, but distinguish their parts in the con- 
versation by different letters. 

¥. “1 have been looking at this fhmous 
antique marble dog of Mr. Jem valued 
ata thousand guineas, said to be Alcibiades’s 

Jounsox : “ His tail then mast be 

‘That was the mark of Alcibiades's 

dog-” E. “A thousand guineas! The re- 
presentation of no animal whatever is worth 















fo much. At this rate dead dog would 
indeed be better than a Yon.” Joux~ 
sox: “Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, 


but of the skill in forming it, which is so 
highly estimated. Every thing that en- 
larges the sphere of human powers, that 
shews man be can do what he thought he 
could not do, is valuable. The first man who 
balanced a straw upon bis nose; Jobnson, 
who rode upon three horses at a time; in 
short, allsuch men deserved the appinuse of 
mankind, not on account of the use of what 


*Li ‘Magaine, 1756, p. 37. 

+ Ene folowite plausible But over-prodent counsel 
rive rin haere 
Tiger 
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they did, but of the dexterity which 
exhibited.” Boswern: * Yet a musappli- 





caticn of time and assiduity is not to be en- 
couraged. Adilison, in one of his ¢ 
tors, commends the judgment of aking, who 
us a suitable reward 108 man that by 
perseverance had attained to the art 
throwing a barley-carn through the eye of a 











necdle, gave hima bushel of barley.” Joux- 
sox : *' He must have been a king of Scot- 
land, where barley is scarce." 1’. “One of 


the most remarkable antique figures of an 
animal is the boar at Florence.” Jounx- 
son: The first boar that is well made in 
marble, should be preserved as a wonder. 
‘When men arrive at a facility of making 
boars well, then the workmanship is not of’ 
such value, but they shuuld however be pre- 
served asexamples, and as a greater security 
for the restoration of the art, should it be 
tost.”” 

‘E. We hear prodigious complaints at pre- 
sent of emigration. J am convinced that 
emigration makes acountry more populous.” 
J. © That sounds very much like a paradox.” 
E. “Exportation uf meu, like exportation 
of all other cominodities, makes more to be 

roduced.” Jounxsox : * But there would 
ie more people were there not emigration, 
provided there were food for more.” E- 
“No; leave a few breeders, and you'll have 
more people than if there Were no emigra- 
tion.” Jonxsow: “ Nay, Sir, itis plain there 
will be more peopleif there are more breeders. 
‘Thirty cows in good pasture will produce 
more calves than ten cows, provided they 
have good bulls.” E. “ ‘There are bulls 
enotgh in Ireland.” Jouxsow (smiling) 
“ So, Sir, I should think from your argu- 
ment.” “Bosweri: “You said, exporta. 
tion of men, like exportation of other com- 
modities, makes more be produced. But 
a bounty is given to encourage the ex; 

tion of corn, and no bounty is given for the 
exportation of men, though, indeed, those 
who go, gain by it.” R. “But the bounty 
‘on the exportation of corn is paidl at home.” 
E, “'Lhat's the same thing.” Jonnsox : 
«No, Si a Rh . ap beanie at home, 

s_ nothin; nis_nt sour’s emi, 

Sig” “Boswexi: «1 ean understand 
emigration may be the cause that more 
people may be Produced in a country ; but 
the country will not therefore be the more 
populous ; for the people iasue from it. It 
can only be said thet there is a flow of 

ple. Téis an encouragement to have chil- 
iren to know that they can get a living by 
ewigration.” IL. “Yes, if there were an 
emigration of children under six years of 
age. But they don’t emigrate till they 
conid earn ther Hvelinoo! i some way 
at home.” C. “It is remarkable that 
the most unhealthy countries, where there 
are the most destructive diseases, such as 


Egypt and Bengal, are the most populous.” 
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Jounsox: “ Countries which are the most 
populous have the most destructive dis. 
eases, That is the true state of the proposi- 
tion.” C. “ Holland is very unhealthy, yet 
itis excedingly populous.” | Jousow: 1 
know not that Holland is unhealthy. But 
its popalousness is owing to an influx of'peo- 
pi from all other countries. Disease cannot 
the cause of' populousness, for it nut only 
carries off a great proportion of the people: 
0 





but those who are Jet are weakened, and 
unfit for the repose of increase.” 
it “ Mr. E. f don't mean to flatter, but 


when posterity reads one of your speeches in 
parliament, it will be difficult to believe 
that you took so much pains, knowing with 
certainty that it could produce no effect, 
that notone vote would be gaiuted by it.” B- 
“Waving your compliment to me,1 shall 
say in general, that it is very well wort 
while for a man to take pains io speak well 
in parliament. A man, who hi i 
speaks to display his talents 5 
speaks well he gradually establishes 2 cer- 
tain reputation and consequence in the ge- 
neral opinion, which sooner or later will 
have its political reward. Besides, though 
not one vote is gained, a good spuech hes 
its etfect. Though an act which has been 
ably opposed passes into a law, yet in its 
progress it is modelled, it is softened in such 
&@ manner, that we see plainly the Minister 
has been told, that the members attached to 
him are so sensible of its injustice or absur- 
dity from what they have heard, that it must 
be altered.” Jonxson “And, Sir, there 
is a gratification of pride. Though we can. 
not out-vote them, we will out-argue them. 
‘They shall not do wrong without. its bein, 
shewn, both to themselves and to the world.” 
E. “The House af Commons is a mixed 
body, (I except the minority, which I hold 
to be pure [mmiling,] but I take the whole 
House). It is a mass by no means pure ; but 
neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is 
2 large proportion of corruption in it. ‘There 
are many honest, well-meaning country gen- 
leman who are in parliament only to a 
up the consequence of their families. Upon 
most of these a good speech will have init 
ence.” Jouxson : “ We are all, more or 
less, governed by interest. But interest will 
not make usdo every thing. Inacase which 
steriis of aout, we try to end on the side 
which is for our interest, and generally bri 
wich afer ou intret and generally bing 
ject must admit of diversity of colouring ; 
it must receive a colour on that aide, In 
the House af Commons there are membera 
enough who will not vote what is grossly un- 
just or absurd. No, Sir, there must always 
be right enough, or appearance of right, to 
‘wrong in countenance.” BoswEux: 
“ is surely always a majority in par 
Bament who have places, or who want to 
hhave them, and who therefore will be gene- 
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rally ready to support government without 
requiring any pretext." E. “True, Sir; 
that majority will always follow 

* Quo clamor vocat et turbe farentiuro.”* 


Boswatt: “Well now, let us ee 
common phrase, Place-bunters, \t 
they had leaned without d to any 
thing, just os their huntsman, the Minister, 
Teads, lookmg only to the prey."* J. But 
taking your metaphor, you know that in 
hunting there are few so desperately keen 
as to follow without reserve. Some do not 
choose to leap ditches and hedges and risk 
their necks, or gallop over steeps, or even 
to dirty themselves in by ‘and mire.” 
Boswri.: “1 am glad there are some 
goods quiet, moderate political hunters.” 
E. “I believe in any body of men in Eng- 
tand 1 should have been in the Minority ; 
T have always been in the Minority.” P. 
"The House of Commons resembles a pri- 
vate company. | How seldom ie any man 








convinced by another's argument ; passion 
and priderise against.” Re. « What would 
he the consequence, ia Minister, sure of a 


majority in the House of Commons, should 
resolve’ that there should be no speaking at 
allupon his side.” E. “He must soon go 
out. ‘That has been tried: but it was found 
it would not do.”———— 

E. “ The Irish language is not primitive ; 
it is ‘Teutonic, a mixture of the ern 
tongues ; it has much English in it.” Joun- 
son: “It may have beeu radically Teuto- 
nic; but the English and High Dutch bave 
no similarity to the eye, though radically 
the same. Once, when looking into Low 
Dutch, I found, in a whole page, only one 
word similar to English ; stroem, like stream, 
and it signified fide.” '¥. “7 remember 
having seen a Dutch Sonnet, in which J 
found this word, roesnopies. Nobody would 
at tirst think that this could be English ; but, 
when we inguire, we find raes rose, and no- 
pie, kuob 3 80 we have rosebuds.” 

Jonson; “I have been reading Thick- 
nesse’s Travels, which I think are en- 
tertaining.” Boswexu: “ What, Sir, a good 
bouk ?” “Jonxsux: “Yes, Sir, to read 
once; I do not say you are to make a 
atudy of it, and dij and I believe it 
to be a true book in his intention. All tra- 
vellers generally mean to tell truth ; though 
"Thicknesse observes, npon Smollet’s account 
of his alarming a whole town in France by 
firing a blunderbuss, and frightening a 
French nobleman till he made bim tie on 
lis portmanteau, that he would be loath to 
say Stmollet had told two lies in one page ; 


























* Lord Bolingbroke, who, however detestable 
metapliysician, taust be allowed to have had airatrable 
‘talents as a political writes, thus describes the House of 
Comunoniy in his Letter to Str Wiliam W. a 
sNVont ‘know the nature of that assembly: they gros, 
like hounds, food of the man who shews them game, 
and by whose halloo Wey are used to De encouraged.” 
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but he had found the only town in Vranc> 
where these things could have happened. 
Travellers must often be mistaken. In 
every thing, except where mensuration can 
be applied, they niay honestly differ, There 
has been, of fate, a strange turn in travel- 
lers to be displeased.” 

E. “ From the experience which I have 
had,—and I have had a great deal,—I have 
learnt to think better of mankind.” Jonx- 
sow: “ From my experience I have found 
them worse in commercial dealings, more 
disposed to cheat, than I had any notion of; 
but more disposed to do one anether good 
than I had conceived.” J. “ Less just and 
more beneficent.” Jounsox: “ And really 
it is wonderful, considering how much at- 
tention is necessary for men to take care of 
themselves, and ward off immediate evils 
which press upon them, it is wonderful how 
much they do for others. As it is said of 
the greatest liar, that he tells more truth 
than falsehood; 80 it may be said of the 
worst man, that he does more good than 
evil.” Boswexy: “ Perbaps from experi- 
ence men may be found happier than we 
suppose.” Jonson: “No, Sir; the more 
we inquire we sball find men less happy.” 
P. “Asto thinking better or worse of ma 
kind from experience, some cunning people 
will not be satisfied unless they have put 
men to the test, as they think. ‘There is @ 
very good story told of Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, in his character of a justice of the peace. 
A gentleman brought his servant before 
him, upon an accusation of having stolen 
some money from him ; but it having come 
out that he had laid it purposely in the ser- 
vant's way, in order to try his honesty, 
Godfrey sent the master to prison.”+ Jo: 
sox: “To resist temptation once, is not a 
sufficient proof of honesty. If a servant, 
indeed, were to resist the continued temp- 
tation of silver lying in a window, as some 
Beople let it lie, when he is sure his master 

joes not know how much there ie of it, he 
would give a strong proof of honesty. But 
this is a proof to which you have no right to 
put aman, You know, humanly speaking, 
there is a certain degree cf temptation, 
which will overcome any virtue. Now, in 
80 far as ou approxch temptation to a man, 
you do him an injury; and, if he is aver: 
come, you share his guilt” P. “And, when 
once overcame, it is easier for him to be got 
the better of agai Boswent: “Yes, 
you sre his seducer ; you have debauched 

i I have known a man resolved to put 
friendship to the test, by asking a friend to 
lend him money, merely with that view, 





























4 Pope thus introduces this story =~ 


‘Bait, ig rurh caso if you should proxecute, 
1 think Bit Godfrey sould decide che aa, 
‘Who sont the thief, who stole the cali, away, 

And prunish'd Bf mut Ht ig his way. 
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when he did not want it.” 
“That is very wrong, Sir. 
may be a narrow man, and yct have nuny 
goat qualities: narrowness nay be his only 

ult. Now you are trying his general cha- 
racter as a friend, by one particular singly, 
in which he happens to be defective, when, 
in truth, his character is composed of many 


Jounsow : 
Your friend 





particulars.” 
E. “F understand the hosgshead of ela 
ret, which this society was Savoured with 





by our friend the Dean, is nearly out: I 
think he should be written to, to send ano~ 
ther of the same kind. Let the request be 
made with u happy ambiguity of expression, 
40 that wo taey Lave the chenoe of hia send: 
ing # also as a present.” Jouyson: “I 
am willing to offer my services as secretary 
on this oceasion.” P. «As many as are for 
Dr. Johnson being secretary hold up your 
hands.— Carried ‘eactioouly ” Boswkut: 
“He will be our dictator.” Jounsox > 
“No, the company is to dictate tome. I 
am only to write Ser wane} and Iam quite 
disinterested, as I drink none: X shail not 
be suspected of having forged the applica- 
tien. am 19 more than humble ecride.” 
E. “Then you ahall ibe.” BoswEut: 
“Very well. The first play of words to- 
day.”” J. “No, no; the éuils in Ireland.” 
Jounson: “Were I your dictator you 
should bave no wine. It would be my ‘bu- 
siness cavere ne quid detrimenti Respublica ca- 
peret, and wine is dangerous. Home was 
Tuined by luxury,” (smiling.) E. “Ifyou 
allow no wine as Dictator, you shail ‘not 
have me for your master of horse.” 

On Saturday, il 4, I drank tea with 
Schnee af DE Taylars, where be bad 
dined. He entertained us with an account 
of a tragedy written by alr. Kennedy, (not 
the physician.) The catastrophe of 
it (said he) was, that a King, who was jea- 
Tous of his Queen with his prime-minister, 
castrated himself.* This t ly was ac. 
tually shewn about in manuscript to several 
perple, and, amongst others, to Mr. Fitz- 

» who repeated to me two lines of 
the Prologue : 

‘ " m 

‘Phe RAT nagh Ue un ie were fancoucbed? 
It is hardly to be believed what absurd and 
indecent images men will introduce into 
their writings, without being sensible of the 
absurdity and indecency. I remember 
Orrery told me, that there was a pamphlet 
written against Sir Robert Walpole, the 
whole of which was an allegory on the 























‘© The reverse of the story of Combadas, om which Bir. 

David Humeichd Lord Macartney, theca fend of hit had 

wiitten a tragedy. It ie, hawever, possible tant 
ben ne perception of what Dr, 


Be nee a terre 
iar od TE Ree igo 
eee ace ia a 





The, tory of Cambabus, which wae. originally told 
by Lycian, oy be found i Bayle’ Dichoosty. Me) 
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PHaLLicx onscenity. The Duchess of 
Buckingham ssked Orrery who this 

rson was ? He answered he did not know. 
She said, she woukl send to Mr. Pull 
ney, who, she supposed, could inform her. 
So then, to prevent her from making hervelf 
ridiculous, Lor Orrery sent her Grace 
note, in which he gave her to understand 
what was meant.” . 

He was very silent this evening; and 
read in a variety of books: suddenly throw- 
ing down one, and taking up another. 

fe talked of going, treatham that 
night, Tavzon: “ You'll be robbed, if 
ou do: or you must shoot a highwayman. 
Xow I would rather be robbed than do that ; 
I would not shoot a highwayman.” Jony- 
sons “But I would rather shoot him in 
the instant when he is attempting to rebme, 
than afterwards swear against him at the 
Old Bailey, to take away his life, after he 
has ‘me. I am surer 1 am right in 
the one case, than in the other. I may be 
mistaken as to the man when I swear: I 
cannot be mistaken if I shoot him in the 
act. Besides, we feel jess reluctance to 
take sway a man’s life, when we are heated 
by the injury, than to do it at a distance of 
time by an’ oath, after we have cooled” 
Boswe11: “So, Sir, you would rather act 
from the motive of private passion, thi 
that of publicadvantage.” Jounsom : “Nay, 
Sir, when I shoot ibe bighwertias, Tact from 
both.” Bosweix: “ Very well, very well. 
—There is no catching him.” Jonson: 
© At the same time,one does not know what 
tosay. For perhaps one may, ¢ year after, 
hang himself from uneasiness for having 
shot a highwayman. Few minds are fit to. 
bet with so greata thing.” Boawxur: 
“Then, Sir, you would not shoot him.” 
Jonxson: “But I might be vexed after- 
terwards for that too."* 

‘Thrale’s carriage not having come for 
him as he expected, I accompanied him 
some of the way home to hisown house. 
I him, that I had talked of him to Mr. 
Dunning ‘3 few days before, and had said, 
that in his company we did not 80 much in 
































tercl conversation, os listen to him; 
and that Duuning observed, upon this, 
“One is always willing to listen to Dr. 
Johnson :” to which I answered, “That is 
agreat deul from you, Sir."—" Yes, Sir, 
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(eaid Johnson,) e great deal indeed. Here 
is a man willing to listen, to whom the 
world is listening all the rest of the year.” 
Bosweix: “I think, Sir, it is right to tell 
one man of such a handsome thing, which 
has been said of him by another. It tends 
toincrease benevolence.” Jonnson: “Un- 
doubtedly it is right, Sir.” 

‘On ‘Tuesday, April7, I breakfasted with 
him at his house. He said, “nobody was 
content.” I mentioned to him a respectable 
person in Scotland whom he knew; and I 
asserted, that I really believed he was al- 
ways content. Jonnson: “No, Sir, he is 
not content with the present ; he has always 
some new scheme, some new plantation, 
something which is future. You know he 
was not content as a widower; for he mar- 
ried again.” Boswety: “ But he is not 
restless." Jouxson: “Sir, he is unly lo- 
cally at rest, A chemist is locally at rest ; 
but'his mind ishard at work. ‘This gentle- 
man has done with external exertions. It 
is too late for him to engage in distant pro- 
jects” Bosweru: “He seems to amuse 

imself quite well; to have his attention 
fixed, and his tranquillity preserved hy very 
small matters. I have tried this; but it 
would not do with me.” Josxsox : (laugh- 
ing) “No, Sir; it must be born with aman 
to be contented te take es with little things. 
‘Women have great advantage tbat they 
may take up with little things, without dis- 
themselves; a man cannot, except 

with fiddling. Had I learnt to fiddle, 1 
should haye done nothing else.” Boswetu: 
“Pray, Sit, did you ever play on any mu- 
sical instrument?” Jonnson: “No, Sir. 
I once bought me a flagelet; but I never 
made cut atune.” | Boswexu: “ A flagelet, 
‘Sir!—so small an instrument ?* i should 
have liked to hear you play on the violon- 
cello. That should have been your instr. 
ment." Jounsox : “Sir, I might as well 
have played on- the violoncello as another ; 
but I should have done nothing else. No, 
Sir; a man would never undertake great 
things, could he be amused with small. I 
once tried knotting. Dempster's sister un- 
dertook to teach me; but 
it” “Bosweii: “So, Si 
lated in pompous narrative, ‘Once for bis 
arausement he tried knotting ; nor did this 
Hercules disdain the distatf.”” Joxysow: 
“ Knitting of stockings is a good ampse- 
‘AS a freeman of Aberdeen I should 
























ment. 
be a knitter of stockings.” He asked me 
to godown with him and dine at Mr. Thrale’s 
at Streatham, to which I I. I hed 


lent him “An Account of Scotland, in 
1702,” written by aman of various inquiry, 





‘* When 1 told this to Miss Seward, she smiled, apd 
Tepid with sdnisble readiness, from “Ack and Ga- 


© Bring mea bundred reeds of ample growth, 
‘Ta make a pipe for my caractous soora.” 
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an English Chaplain toa regiment stationed 
there. Sonneon : “It is sad stuff, Sir, 
miserably written, as books in general then 
were. There is now an elegance of style 
universally diffused. No mau now writes 
so ill as Martin’s Account of the Hebrides 
ia written. A man could not write so ill, it 
he should try. Set a merchant’s clerk now, 
to write, and he'll do better.” 

He talked to me with serious concern of 
acertain female friend's “laxity of narra- 
tion, and inattention to truth.” Tam as 
much vexed (said he) at the ease with which 
she hears it mentioned to her, as at the thing 
itself. I told her, ‘Madam, you are con- 
tented to hear every day said fo you, what 
the highest of mankind have died for, ra- 
ther bear.'—You know, Sir, the high- 
est of mankind have died rather than bear 
to de told they had uttered a falsehood. Do 
talk to her of it: J am weary.” 

Bosweux: “ Was not Dr. John Camp- 
bell @ very inaccurate inan in his narrative, 
Sir? He once told me, that he drank thir. 
teen bottles of ata sitting.”+ Jonn- 
sow: * Why, Sir, I donot know that Camp- 
bell ever lied with pen and ink; but you 
could not entirely depend on any thing that 
he told you in conversation, if there was 
fact mixed with it. However, I loved 
Campbell: he was a solid orthodox man: 
he had @ reverence for religion. Though 
defective in practice, he was religious ba 

jes and he did nothing grossly wran; 
Sihavehers"t ee 

T told him, that { had been present the 
day before when Mrs. Montague, the lite- 
raty lady, ant to Miss Reynolia for her pic- 
ture; and that she eaid, “she had bound u 
Mr. Gibbon’s History without the last two 
offensive chapters; for that she thought the 
book so far good, ‘ns it gave, in an elegant 
the substance, of the bad writers 
medii evi, which the late Lord Lyttleton ad- 
vised her to read.” Jonnson: “Sir, she 
has not read them: she shews none of this 
impetuosity to me: she does not know 
Greek, and, I fancy knows little Latin. 
She is willing you should think she knows 
them ; but she does not say she does."" Bos. | 
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weit: “Mx. Harris, who was present, 
agreed with her." Jomxeow: “ Harris was 
Liughing at her, Sir. Harrisis a sound sul- 
Jen scholar; he does not like int 

Harris, however, is a prig, and a bad prig.* 
I looked into his book, and thought he 
not understand his own system.” Boswer.: 
“He says plain things in a formal and ab- 
stract way, to be sure; but bis method is 
good: for to have clear notions upon any 
subject, we must have recourse to analytic 
arrangement.” Jouxson : “ Sir, it is what 
every body does, whether they will or no. 
But sometimes things may be made darker 
by definition. I see a cow. I define her, 
Animal quadrupes ruminans cornetum. But 
‘a goat ruminates, and a cow may have no 
horns. Coto is ” Bosweny: “1 
think Dr. Franklin's definition of Man a 
goodone —*A tool-making animal.” Joux- 
soy: “But many a man never made a tool : 
and suppose man without arms, he could 
not make a tool.” 

‘'Falking of drinking wine, he said, “1 did 
not leave off wine, because I could not bear 
it! I have drunk three hottles of port with- 
out being the worse for it. University Col- 
ege has witnessed this.” Boswenu: © Why 
then, Sir, did you leave it off 7” Jonneon: 
“ Why, Sir, because it is so much better for 
‘& mani to be sure that he is never to be in- 
toxicated, never to lose the power over him- 
self. I shall not begin to drink wine till I 
grow old and want it.” Boswer.: “I 
think, Sir, you once said to me, that not tu 
drink'wine as. great deduction from life.” 
Jounson : “ It 1s. diminution of pleasure, 
to be sure: but I du not say a diminution of 
happiness. ‘There is niore happiness in be- 
ing rational’ Boswen: “ But if we could 
have pleasure always, should not we be 
happy ? The greatest part of men would 
compound for pleasure.” Jouxsox : “Sup. 
peeing we could have pleasure always, an 
intellectual man would not compound for it- 
‘The greatest part of men would compound, 
Decause the greatest part of men are gross.” 
BosweEx: *F allow there may be greater 
pleasure than from wine. I have had more 
pleasure from your conversation. I have 
Indeed ; I asyure you Ihave.” Jouxsox 
“ When we talk of pleasure, we mean sen- 
sual pleasure. When a man says, he had 
plessure with a woman, he does not nican 
conversation, but something of a very dif. 
ferent nature. Philosophers tell you. that 
pleasure is contrary to happiness. Gross 
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men prefer anima) pleasure. So there are 
men who liave preferred living among s2- 
Now what a wretch must he be, 
wha is content with such conversation 2s 
can be had among savages! You may re- 
member, an officer at Fort Augustus, who 
had served in America, told us of a woman 
whom they were obliged to bind, in order to 
get her back from savape life.” “Boswzi. 
“She must have been an animal, a beas! 
Jouwsow : “ She was a speaking cat.” 

1 mentioned to him that 1 had become 
very weary ina company where I heard not 
a single intellectual sentence, except that 
“a man who had been settled ten years in 
‘Minorea was become a much inferior man 
to what he was in London, because a man’s 
amind grows narrow inanarrow place.” Joun- 


sow: “A man’s mind 

narrow place, whose mind is enlarged only 
hecause he has lived in a large place : but 
what is got by books and thinking is pre- 
served in a narrow place us well as ina 
place, Arman cannot know modes of life as 
well in Minorca as in London; but he may 
study mathematics as well in Minorca.” 
Boswenn: “Idon't know, Sir: if you had 
remained ten years in the Isle of Col, you 
would not have been the man you now are.” 
Jonson: “Yes, Sir, if X had been there 
from fifteen to twenty-five; but ifnot from 
twenty-five to thirty-five.” Bosweuu: “1 
own, Sir, the spirits which I have in Lon. 
don make me do every thing with more rea- 
diness and vigour. Y can talk twice as much 
in Dondon a8 any where else.” 

Of Goldsmith, he said, “ He was not an 
agreeable companion, for he talked always 
for fame. A man who does so, never can te 

ing The man who talks to unbur- 
then his mind, is the man to delight you. 
An eminent friend of ours is not so agrce- 
able as the variety of his knowledge would 
otherwise make him, because he talks partly 
from ostentation.” 

‘Soon after our arrival at Thrale’s, I heard 
one of the maids calling eagerly on another 
to go to Dr. Johnson. I wondered what 
this could mean. [ afterwards learnt, that 
it was to give her a Bible, which he had 
Lrought from London as a present to her. 

‘He was for a considerable time occupied 
in reading, “+ Memoires de Fontenelle,” lean. 
ing and swinging upon the low gate into the 
court, without his hat. 

1 looked into I.ord Kaimes' “ Sketches of 
the History of Man ;” and mentione’ to 
Dr. Johnson his censure of Charles the Fifth, 
for celebrating his funeral obsequies in 
life-time, which, I told him,1 had been used 
to think a solemn and affecting act. Joun- 
sox: “ Why, Sir, » man may dispose his 
mind to think 60 of that act of Charles; but 
it is so liable to ridicule, that ifone men out 
of ten thousand laughs at it, he'll make the 
other nine thousand nine hundred and 
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ninety-nine laugh too.” I could not agree 
with him in this. 

Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish 
that I would ask ‘Br. ‘Johnson’s LY spoes what 
were the best English sermons for style. I 
took an opportunity to-day of mentioning 
several to him. Atterbury 2" Jounson: 
“* Yes, Sir, one of the best.” BoswEti: Tulot- 
son?" JouNson: * Why, not now. Ishould 
not advise a preacher at thisday toimitate Til. 
‘Totson'sstyle ; though I don't know; I should 
he cautious of objecting to what has been ap- 
plauded by so many suffrages—South is one 
of the best, if you escape his peculiarities, 
and his violence, and sometimes coarseness 





of language-—Seed has a very fine styles 
but he is not very theological.— Jortin’s 
sermons are very elegant.—Si “s style 


too is very elegarit, though he has not made it 
his principal study.—And you may add 
Smaitridge. All the latter preachers have 
@ good style. Indeed, nobody now talks 
much of style: every body composes pretty 
well. ‘There are no such inharmonious pe- 
riods a there were a hundred years ago. I 
should recommend Dr. Cari 

were he orthodox. However, it is very well 
known where he is not orthodox, which was 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as to which 
he is 2 condemned heretic ; so one is aware 
of it” Bosweti: “ 1 like Ogden’s Ser- 
mons on Prayer very much, both for neat- 
neas of style and subtilty’ of reasoning.” 
Jounson: “1 should like to read all that 
Ogden has written.” Boswenx: * What 
Iwish to know 1s, what sermons afford the 
Dest specimen of English pulpit eloquence.” 
Jounson: © We have no sermons addressed 
to the passious, that are good for any thing; 
if you mean that kind of eloquence” A 
Crenoyman: (whose name { do not re- 
collect.) ‘Were not Dodd's sermons ad- 
dressed to the passions?” Jounson: “They 
were nothing, Sir, be they addreaved to what 
they may.” * 

At dinner Mrs. Thrale expressed a wish 
to go and see Scotland. Jouxsox : “See- 
ing Scotland. Madam, is only seeing a worse 
England. It is seeing the flower gradually 
fade away to the naked stalk. Seeing the 
Hebrides, indeed, is seeing quite a di t 
scene.” 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was 
soon to.have a benefit at Drury-lane thea- 
tre, sa nome relief to his unfortunate cireum- 
stances. We were all warmly in 
for his success, and had contributed to it. 
However, we Enough there was no harm in 
having our joke, when he could not be hurt 
dy it. I proposed that he should be brought 

ik @ Prologue upon the occesion ; 
and T to mutter fragments of what 
it might be 2, that when now grown old, 
he was obliged to ery,“ Poor Tom's a-cold ;* 
—that he owned he had been driven from 
the stage by a Churchill, but that was no 
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disgrace, for a Churchill had beat the 
French ;—that he had been satirized as 
“mouthing sentence as cura mouth a bone,” 
but he was now glad of a bone to pick. 
“ Nay, (said Jobnson,) I would have him to 
say, 

“Mad Tom is come to see the world again.” " 

He and I returned to town in the even- 
ing. Upon the road, I endeavoured to 
maintain, in argument, that a landed gen. 
tleman is not under any obligation to reside 
upou his estate ; and thet by living in Lor 
don he does no injury to his country. Jou 
son: “ Why, Sir, ke does no injury to his 
country in general, hecsuse the money which 
he draws from it gets back again in circula- 
tion; but to his particular district, his particu- 
lar parish, he doesan injury. All that he has 
to give away is not given to those who h 
the first claim to it." And though I have said 
that the money circulates back, it is a long 
time before that bappens. ‘Then, Sir, a man 
of family and estate ought to consider himself 
as having the charge of'a district, over whi. 
he is to diffuse civility and happiness."* 

Nest day I found him at bome in the 
morning. “He praised Delany's “ Observa- 
tions on Swift ;” said that his book and Lord 
Orrery's spt both be true, though one 
viewed Switt more, and the other less, fi- 
yourably ; and that, between both, we might 
have a complete notion of Swift. 

‘Talking ofa man’s resolving to deny him 
self the use of wine, from moral and religi- 
‘ous considerations, he said, “ He must not 
doubt about it. When one doubts as to ples- 
sure we know what willbe theconclusion. I 
now no mare think of drinking wine, than a 
horse does. The wine upon the table is no 
moore for me, than for the dog that is under 
the table.” 

On Thursday, April 9, I dined with him 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with the Bishop 
of St. raph, (Dr. Shipley,) Mr Ailan Ram. 
say, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Cambridge, and Mr. 
Langton. Afr. Ramsay had lately returned 
from Italy, and entertained us with his ob- 
servations upon Horace’s villa, which ho 
had examined with great care.’ I relished 
this mvch, as it brought fresh into my mind 
what I had viewed with great pleasure thir- 
teen years hefore. The Bishop, Dr. John- 
son, and Mr. Cambridge, joined with Mr. 
Ramsay, in recollecting the various lines in 
Horace relating to the subject. 

Horace’s journey to Brundusium bein 
mentioned, Johnson observed, that the brook 
which he aescribes is to be seen now, ex- 
actly as at that time; and that he bad often 

how it happened, that small 
brooks, such as this, kept the same situation 
for ages, notwithstanding earthquakes, bi 
which even mountains have been changed, 
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and agriculture, which produces such a va- 
Fiation upon the surface of theearth. Cas- 
painor: «A Spanish writerhasthis thought 
in a poetical conceit. After observing that 
most ofthe solid structures of Rome are to- 
tally perished, while the Tiber remains the 
same, he adds, 

Lo Firme huis solamente, 

‘Lo Fugitive permanece y dura.’ 

Jounsow : Sir, that is taken from Janus 
Vitalis : 


tromots Iabesctt 
Rt quo perpetuosunt agitata manent.”* 
‘The Bishop said, it appeared from Ho- 
race's writings that he was a cheerful con- 
tented man. Jonxson: “ We have no 
reason to believe that, my Jord. Are we to 
think Pope was happy, because he says so 
in bis writings? We see in his writings 
what he wished the state of his mind to ap- 
pear. Dr. Young, who pined for - 
ment, talks with contempt of it in his wri- 
tings, aud affects to despise every thing that 
he ‘did not despise.” Brsor or Sau 
Asarus “ He was like other chaplains, look- 
ing for vacancies: but that is not is 
totheclergy. remember when I was with 
the army, after the battle of Lafeldt, the 
officers Seriously grumbled that no general 
was killed Cansnince : “ We may be 
lieve Horace more, when he says, 
‘Rome Tibur amea ventosus, Tibure Romam :"* 
than when he boests of bis consistency : 
* Me constare mibi cis, ot discedere tristem, 
(Quandocunque frakuait favias negotia Rotem." 
Boswenu: “ How hard is it that man can 
never be at rest." Rastaay: * [t is not in 
his nature to be at rest. When heisat rest, 
he is in the worst state that he can be in; 
for he bas nothing to agitate him. He is 
then like the man in the Irish song, 
‘Who wected J wisor to mace hiaasciey: 
Goldsmith being mentioned, Jonson ob- 
served, that it was Jong before his merit 
came to be acknowledged : that he once com- 
plained to him, in ludicrous terms of dis- 
tress, “Whenever I write any thing, the 
lic make « point to know nothing about 
tr but that his‘ Traveller} broughthin 
into high reputation. LawoTon : “There 
ig not one bad line in that poem s no one of 
Dryden's careless verses.” Sin Josuua: 
was glad to hear Charles Fox say, it was 
one of the finest poems in the English lan- 


age” Lawarox: “Why were you 
You surely hed uo. doubt of this fe ed 
Jom “No; the merit of ‘ The ‘tra- 
r well established, that Mr. Fox's 
raise cannot augment it, nor his censure 
Eiminish ie” Sta Jormuas "Dut, bis 
friends may suspect they had too great a 
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Pertlality Ser bim.” | Souseon : « Noy, Br, 
partiality of his friends was alway 
against him, © [t was with difficulty we cou 
give him a heering. Goldsmith had no set 
led notions upon any subject ; so he talked 
always at random. It seemed to be his in- 
tention to blurt out whatever was in Ine 
mind, and see what would become of it. He 
was angry, too, when catched in an absurdity ; 
but it did not prevent him from falling into . 
another the next minute. I remember Cha- 
ier after talking with him seme time, 
said, * Well, I do believe he wrote this poem 
himself: and, let me tell you, that is believ~ 
inga feet deal.’ Chamier once asked him, 
what he meant by siow, the last word in the 
first line oft The Traveller,’ 

* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,'— 
Did he mean tardiness of locomotion? Gold- 
smith, who would say something without 
consideration, answerei, ‘Yes.’ ft was sit- 
fing by, and said, ‘No, Sir; you do not 
mean tardiness of locomotion ;“you mean, 
that sluggiahness of mind which comes upon 
amen ineolitude.” Chamier believed then 
that I had written the line, ns much as if he 
had seen me write it. Goldsmith, however, 
was a man, who, whatever be wrote, did it 
better than any other man could do. Hede. 
served a place in Westminster-Abbey ; and 
every year he lived, would have deserved 
it better. He had indeed, been at no paina 
to fill his mind with knowledge. He trans- 
planted it from one place to another; and 
it did not settle in his mind ; so he could not 
tell what was in his own books.” 

‘We talkedofliving in thecountry Jou- 
sex: “No wise man will go to live in the 
country, unless he has something todo which 
can he better done in the country. For in. 
stance: if he is to shuthimeelf up for a year 
to study a science, it is better to look out to 
the than to an opposite wall. ‘Then, 
if'a man walks out in the country, there is 
nobody to keep him from walking in again : 
but if’a man walks out in London, he is not 
sure when he shall walk in again.’ A great 
city is, to be sure, the school for st1 
and * ‘The proper study of mankin 
as Pope observes.” Boswrut: “I func 
London is the best place for society ; thoug] 
Lhave heard that the very first society of 
Paris is still beyond any thing that we have 
here.” Jonwson: “Sir, J question if in 
Paris such a company as is sitting round 
this table could be got together in less than 

fayear. They talk in France of the fe- 
ity of men and women living together 
the ‘truth is, that there the men are not 
higher than the women, they know no more 
than the women wo, and they are not held 
down in their conversation by the presence 
ofwomen.” Ramsay: “ Literature is upon 
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the growth, it is in its spring in France; 
hecet is rather paseée. Jouesox. Lite 
rature was in France long before we had it. 
Paris was the second city for the revival of 
letters: Italy hadit first, tobe sure. What 
‘have we done for Literature, equal to what 
was done by the Stephani and others in 
France? Our literature came to us 

France. Caxton printed only two 

Chaucer, and Gower, that were not transla- 
tions from the French; and Chaucer, we 
know, took much from the Italians. "No, 






Sir, if literature be in it in France, 
it is a second + a winter. 
We are now before t! Jiterature ; 


but we had it Jong after them in England, 
any man who wears a sword and a powdered 
wig, is ashamed to be illiterate. I believe 
it isnot soin France. Yet there is, probably, 
a great deal of learning in France, because 
they have such a number of religious eata- 
blishments so many men who have 

else todo pat tostudy. “Ido not know Mies 
but I take it upon the common princi 

: ‘Whore there are many shooters, 
some will bit.” 

We talked of old sae, Johnson (oow in 
hia sevent year,) said, ‘It is a man's 
own fault, 7 7 Kou want ‘of use, Eueniod 

ws torpid in o] ” ishop 

Fan obl man does fot lose faster than he 

ts, Jonson: *I think not, my Lord, 
fhe exerts himself" One of the oo 1y 
rashly observed, that he thought it was 
py for an old man that insensibility comes 
upon him. Jonnsow: (with a noble eleva- 
tion and disdain,) “ No, Sir, I should never 
be happy by being leas rational.” Brszor 
or St, Asars: “Your wish then, Sir, is, 
rupdonew Bibarxsueres.” Jounson : * Yes, 
my Lord.” His Lordship mentioned a cha- 
ritable establishment in Wales, where people 
were maintained, and supplied with every 
thing, upon the condition of their contribu. 
ting the weekly produce of their labour; 
and he suid, they grew quite torpid for want 
of property. Jounsow: “They have no 
object for hope. Their condition cannot be 
better. It is rowing without a port.” 

‘One of the company asked him the mean- 
ing of the expression in Juvenal, unius fa. 
vera. Jouneow : “1 think it clear enough ; 
ag much ground as ene may have a chance 
to find » lizard upon.” 

Commentators have differed as to the ex- 
‘act meaning of the expression by which the 
Poet intencled to enforce the sentiment con- 
tained in the passage where these words 
occur. Tt is enough that they mesn to de- 
note even a very small possession, provided 
it be a man’s own: 

. yuoounque loco recom 

‘Behds doe Snir fac Lert"? 

"This season, there was a whimsical fashion 
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in the newspapers of applying Shukspeare's 
words to Ueserbe ving beraeSs well Lauwa 
in the world; which was done under tke 
title of “Modern Characters from Shak 
apeare ;" many of which where admirably 
adapted. ‘The fancy took so miuch, that 
cA were afterwards collected Into a pam- 
ebody said to Johnson, across 
the table, that he had not been in those char 
racters. "“ Yes, (said he,) I have. I should 
have been sorry to be left out.” He then 

repeated whut lad been applied to him, 

“You must borrow me GARA@ANTUA's mouth” 
Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the 
meaning of this, he was obliged to explain it 
to her, which had something of an awkward 
and ludicrous effect.“ Why, ‘Madame it 
has a reference to me, as using big words, 
which require the mouth of a giant to pro- 
nounce them. Garagantua is the name of 
a giant in Rabelais” Boswetu: But, 
Sir, there is another amongst them for you. 

“He would 

Ur Soveltar power ens fr te ent, 
Jounsox: “There is nothing marked in 
that. No, Sir; Garagantua f the best:" 
Notwithstanding this ease und good humour, 
when I, a little while afterwards, repeated 
his sarcasm on Kenrick, which was received 
with applause, he asked, “Who said that > 
on my suddenly answering ntua, 
he looked serious, which was a sufficient ine 
dication that he did not wish it to be kept up. 
When we went to the drawing-room, there 
was a rich assemblage, esides the com. 
pany eho had been at dinner, there were 
ir. Garrick, Mr. Harris of Salisbury, Dr. 
Percy, Dr. Burney, the Honourable Mrs, 
Choimondeley, Miss’Hannah More, &c. &e. 
_ After wandering about in » kind of pleas 
sing distraction for some time, I got into 
corner, with Johnson, Garrick, and Harris, 
Ganuick: (to Harris) “Pray, Sir, have 
you read Potter's Eschylus?” Hanis: 
“ Yes; and think it pretty Garuicr: 
(to Johnson.) “And what ‘think you, Sir, o, 
itr’ Jonxsox: “I thought what I read 
of it verbiage: but, upon Mr. Harris's recom- 








mendation, I will read a play. (To Mr. 
Harris.) Don't he two.” Mr. Harcis 
suggested one, I do not remember which. 


Jorxsox: “ We must try its effect a5 an, 
English poem ; that is the way to judge of 
the merit of a translation: translations are, 
in general, for people who cannot read the 
original." T mentioned the vulger saying, 
that Pope's Homer was not a good repre- 
sentation of the original. Jonson: “Bir, 
it is the greatest work of the kind that has 





ever been produced” Boswrti: “The 
trath is, it is impossible to trans. 
late . In adifferent it may 
be the same tune. but it has not the eame 


+ Soap. 158 
3a 
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tone. Homer plays it on a bassoon ; 
on afiagelet.” Harnis: “I think 


poetry is best in blank verse; vet it appears 
[ise chymie ts eauential to ecgllaly sewtays 
fiom our deficiency in metricat quantities. 
In my opinion, the chief excellence of our 
language is numerous prose.” Jonxsox : 
“Sir William Temple was the first writer 
yrho garecadence to English prose.* efore 
Bis tine they were careless of arrangement, 
and did not mind whether a sentence ended 
with an important word or an insignificant 
word, or with what part of s it was 
concluded.” Mr. Langton, who now had 
‘oined us, commended Clarendon. Josux- 
son: “ He is objected to for his parentheses, 
bis involved clauses, and his want of har- 
mony. But he is supported by his matter. 
It is, indeed, owing to a plethory of matter 
that his style is so faulty : every substance 
(smiling to Mr. Harris)"las so many acci- 
denis.—'Vo be distinct, we must talk analy. 
tically, If we analyze language, we must 
speak of it grammatical if me a ze 
Argument, we must speak of it a 
Geuntex? Of all the translations that 
ever were attempted, I think Elphinston's 
‘Martial the most extraordinary. He con- 
auited me upon it, who am a little of an 
epigrarmmatise myself, you know. F told 
him freely, ‘ You ‘don’t seem to have that 
tum.’ asked him if he was serious; and 
finding he was, I advieed him against 
lishing, Why, his translation i more diti- 
cult to understand than the original I 
thought him a nau of some talents; but he 
seems crazy in this.” Jounson: “Sir, 
chad have done what ¥ had not courage todo. 
ut he did not aak my advice, and I did not 
toree it upow him, to make bim angry with 
me” Garaick: “ But as a frien ‘Sie 
Jonnson: “Why, such a friend os I am 
with bim-—-no.”” Ganarcx: “But if you 
see a fiend going to tumble over @ preci. 








once told 


* [The author, p. 57) by that J 
url Gate td drone he ty 
Williaz Pompe, ame a on CI 
tionary. He cartaibly was taken 
ined at Rest that he wes icaltating Temple, he was very 
mvurcestl, for nothing eau be more uke hay Che 
mplity of Temple and che tchoess of Joon.” 

“Ths chservation, oa Tho fit view, atmns perfectly 
ots bot on ach ecstnatan et cn reat 
hive'ion Rune on lone sine 









‘ost worthy 
pisaage before wh, | thiok, shows, 
ihe learned fore Temple to modulate his periods, 
nnd, (n that reapect ily, made bim fia pattern. In this 
Stow ot the ales, eee is no dificulty. He might 


Jaen Troma Chambery, commpactnen, 
worltion to, the laxity of style which Rad 
Sie Tuomas. Brows 


‘striking. reseso 
hough it had profited By exch. i 
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pice?” Jonnsow : * That is an extravagant 
case, Sir. You are sure a friend will thank 
you for hindering him from tumbling over 
a precipice: but, in the other case, I should 
hurt his vanity and do him no good. He 
would not take my advice. His brother. 
in-law, Strohan, sett him a subscription of 
502. and said he would send him 504 more, 
would not publich.” Gaatce : “What { 
eh! isStraban a good judge of an Epigram ? 
Is not he rather an offuse man, ch ?” Jou. 




















what is not an Epigram.” Boswein: “Is 
is easy for you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to an 
author as you talked to Elpbinstons you, 
who have’ been so Jong the manager 
theatre, rejecting the plays of poor authors, 
You are an old judge, who have often pro- 
nounced sentence of death. You are a 
practised surgeon, who have often amputa- 
ted limbs ; aud though this may have been 
for the good of your patients, they cannat 
like you. ‘Those who have undergone 2 
dreadful operation, are not very fond of 
seeing the operator again.” Ganniex: 
© Ven I Ruow enamgh of iat ‘There was: 
a reverend gentleman, (Mz. Hawkins,) who 
wrote a tragedy, the sizex of something,} 
which I sed." Harris: “So, the si 
was raised.” Jownson: “Ay, he came 
me and complained; and told me, that 
Garrick said Bis play was wrong in the can. 
coction. Now, what ia the concoction of 
lay 2” (Here Garrick started, and twisted 
and seemed sorely vexed; for John- 

son told me, be believed the story was true.) 
Gannicn: “I-—}~ I— said, first concoc- 
tion.”$ Jomwsow, (smiling :) Well he left 
out first. And Rich, be said, refused him 
ia fates English: he could shew it under his 
hand.” Garaicx: “He wrote to me in 
violent wrath, for having refused his play: 
‘Sir, This is growing a very serious and 
terrible affair, I sm resolvéd to publish 
my play. I will appeal to the worlds 
and will your judgment eppear!” 1 
answered, ‘Sir, notwithstanding al) the 
seriousness, and’ all the terrors, I have nv 
objection to your publishing your play; and 
as you live ata great distance, (Devonshire, 
1 Believe.) if you will send it to me, I will 
vonvey it to the press,’ I never heard more 
of it, ha! ha! ha‘? 

‘On Friday, April 10, I found Johnson at 
home in the morning. We resumed the 
conversation of yesterday. He put me in 
mind of some of it which had eicaped my 
memory, and enabled me to record it more 

ly than I otherwise could have done. 

je was much pleased with my paying #0 






































} Teascalled “uTheSleseof Aleypo” Mr. Hawking, 
the author of it, was formerly Protea of Poetry at 
Oxford. Te is printed in bin’ Miscellantes,” 3 vue 
Pp [Garrick had high suthority for this exprasions 
Digden woes tn onetr his crite cays SY 


Etat, 69.) 
rat attention to his recommendation in 

'763, the period when our acquaintance 
began, that I should keep a journal; and I 
could ‘perceive he was secretly pleased to 
find so much of the fruit of his mind pre- 
served: and as he had been used to imagi: 
and say that he always laboured when he 
said a good thing,—it delighted him, ona 
review, to find that his conversation teemed 
with point and im: a 

T aid to him," ou were yesterday, Sir, 
in remarkably good humour ; but there was 
nothing to offend you, nothing to produce 
irritation or violence. ‘There was no bold 
offender. There was not one capital con- 
viction. It was a maiden assize. You had 
on your white gloves.” 

He found fault with our friend Lang. 
fon for having. bean too silent. « Sir, 

(said I,) you will recollect that he v 
perly took up Sir Joshua for being vind that 
Charles Fox had praised Goldsnnth’s ‘ Tra. 
veller,’ and you joined him.” Jouwso: 
“ Yes, Sir, I knocked Fox on the head 
without ceremony. Reynolds is too much 
under Pox and Burke at present. He is 
under the Fox star, and the Irish constellation, 
He is always under some planet.” Bos. 
writ: * There is no Fox star." Joun- 
sox : "Dut there is a Dog star." Bosweun: 

hey say, indeed, a fox and a dog are the 
same animal." 

I reminded him of a gentleman, who, 
‘Mrs. Cholmondeley said, was first talkative 
from affectution, and then silent from the 
same cause; thut he first thought, ‘I shall 
be celebrated as the liveliest man in ev 
company ;” and then, all at once, “© | it 
much more respectable to be grave and look 
wise.” He has reversed the Pythagorian 
discipline, by being first talkative, and then 
silent. He reverses the cause of Nature 
too; he was first the By buttertly, and then 
the creeping worm.” Johnson laughed loud 
and long at this expansion and ittustration 
of what he bimself‘ had told me. 

‘We dined together with Mr. Scott, (now 



















Sir William Scott, his Majesty's Advocate 
General,)* at his chambers in 
nobody ‘else thére. ‘The comp: 


small, Johnson was not in such 6 
had been the preceding day, an 
siderable time little was said. At last he 
burst forth: * Subordination is sadly bro- 
ken down in this age. -No man, now, has 
the same authority which his father had,— 

ler. “No master has it over his 
diminished in our colleges ; 
nay, in our grammar-schouls.” Boswewe : 
is the cause of this, Sir?” Jou- 
‘Why, the coming in of the Scotch,” 
(laughing sarcastically.) Boswent : “That 
is to say, things heve been turned tupsy- 











° Judge of the Court of Admiralty, 
wider oF Se Pious “i = 
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But your serious cause.” Jonx- 
sox; “ Why, Sir, there are many causes, 
the chief of which is, 1 think, the great in- 
crease of money. Noman now depends w 

the Lord ofa Manor, when he can send to 
another country, and fitch provisions. ‘The 
shoe-black at the entry of my court does not 
depend on me. J can deprive him but of a 
penny a day, which he hopes somebody else 
will bring fum ; and that penny I must car- 

‘to another shoe-black, so the trade suf 

nothing. I have explained, in my 
«Journey to the Hebrides,’ how gold and 
silver destroy feudal subordination. But, 
besides, there is a general relaxation of re-. 
verence. No son now depends upon hia fa- 
ther, asin former times. Paternity used to 
be considered 2s of itself a great thing, 
which had hs to many claims. That is, 
in general, reduced to very small bounds. 
‘My hope ‘is, that as anarchy produces ty- 
anny, this extreme relaxation will produce 
Sreni trictio.” 

‘Falking of fame, for which there is so 
great adesire, I observed, how little there 
is of it in reality, compared with the other 
ohjects of human attention. “ Let every 
nran recollect, and he be sensible how 
small a part of his time is employed in 
talking or thinking of Shakspeare, Voltaire, 
or any of the most celebrated men that have 
ever lived, or are now supposed to occupy 
the attention and admiration of the wort 
Let this be extracted and compressed ; into 
what narrow space will it go!” I then 

Garrick’s fame, and his 
assuming the airs of a great mau. Jonx- 
son: “Sir, it is wonderful how éittle Gar. 
‘ick assumes. No, Sir, Garrick fortunam 
reverenter habet. Consider, Sir; celebrated 
men, such as you have mentioned, have had 
their use ata distance; but Garrick 
had it ed in his fice, sounded in his 
ears, and went home every night with the 
plaudits of a thousand in his cranium. ‘Chen, 
Sir, Garrick did not find, but made his way 
to the tables, the levees, and almost the 
bed-chambere of the great. Then, Sir, Gar- 
rick had under him a numerous body of 
people; who, from fear of his power and 
hopes of his favour, and admiration of his 
tatents, were constantly submissive to him. 
And here isa man who bas advanced the 

lignity of his profession. Garrick bas made 
aplayer a higher character.” ScomT: “ And 
he is bud ! penalty ipl chan 
sox: “ Yes, Bir; this supporte 
great wealth, of his ox aequisitien. EPall 
is had happened to me, | should have bad 
2 couple of tellows with tong poles walking 
before ame, to knock down every body that 
stood in the way. Consider, if all this had 
happened to Cibber or Quin, they'd have 
jumnped over the moon.-Yet Garrick speaks 
‘tows, (smiling.)" Boswxuz: “+ And Gar- 
rick ise very good man. a charitable man.” 
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Joumsow : “ Sir, a liberal man. He has 
sven away more money than any man in 
ngland.” There may be a little vanity 
mixed: but he has shewn, that money is not 
his first object." Bosweit: “ Yet Foote 
used to day of him, that he walked out with 
an intention todo a generous action ; but 
fusing bel corner of a sate, ee et it 
the ghost of a halfpenny, which frighten 
him’ Jonnsow:* Wh 1Y> Sir, that is very 
true, too; for K never knew a man of whom 
it could be said with leas certainty to-day, 
what he will do to-morrow, than Garrick ; 
it depends so much on his humour at the 
time" Scorr: “ I am glad to hear of his 
Viberality. He has been represented as very 
saving.” Jouxsox: “ With his domestic 
raving we have nothing to do. I remember 
drinking tea with him long ago, when Peg 
Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her 
for making it too strong.® He had then be- 
un to feel money in his purse, and did not 
now when he should have enough of it.” 

‘On the subject of wealth, the proper use 
of it, and the etfects of that art which is cal. 
led economy, he observed, It is wonderful 
tw think how men of very large estates not 
only spend their yearly incomes, but are 
often actually in want of money. It is clear 
they have not value for what they 
Lord Shelburne told me, that a man of high 
rank, who looks into bis own affairs, may 
have all that be ought to have, al] that can 
be of any use, or appear with any advantage, 
for 5,000. a year. Therefore ‘a greut pro- 

jortion must go in waste ; and, indeed, this 
the case with most people, whatever thelr 
fortune is.” Boswrii: “I have no doubt, 
Sir, ofthis. But how is it? What is waste ?” 
Jonson: * Why, Sir, breaking bottles, 
and a thousand other things. Waste can- 
not be accurately told, though we are sensi- 
ile how destructive itis, Economy on the 
one hand, by which acertain income is made 
to maintain a man genteelly, and waste on 
the other, by which, on the same income, 
another ran lives shabbily, cannot be defin- 
It isa very nice thing; as one man 
wears his coat out much sooner than an- 
other, we cannot tell how.” 

‘We talked of war. Jonson: “ Every 
man thinks meanly of himself for not ha- 
ving been a soldier, or not having been at 
sea." Boswez: “Lord Mansfield does 
not.” Jouxsom: Sir, if Lord Manefield 
were in a company of General Officers and 
Admirals who have been in service, he 
ould shrink ; he'd wich to creep under the 
table.” Bosweit: “ No; he'd think he 
could fry them all.” Jonson: “ Yes. it 
he could catch them : but they'd try him 
mauch sooner. No, Sir; were and 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden both present 


‘4 When Johnson told. 


Reypale, ie 
ted torday im 














this itte anecdote toSir Joshua 
tioned a clreametance which be omit: 
ald Garrick) 1 is as ted as blood.” 
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in any company, and Socrates to say, Fol- 
low me, and hear a lecture in philosophy ; 
and Charles, laying his band on his sword, 
tosay, ‘Follow, me, and dethrone the Czar 4” 
aman would be ashamed to follow Socrates. 
Sir, the impression is universal ; yet it is 
strange, As to the sailor, when you look 
down from the quarter-deck to the space be- 
low, you see the utmost extremity of hu- 








man ‘misery: euch crowding, such filth, 
such stench!” Boswxui: Yet sailors 
are happy.” 


jfounton 1 * Sher tee lappy 
as brutes are happy, with a piece of fre 

meat,—with the grossest sensuality. But, 
Sir, the profession of soldiers and suilors has 
the dignity of danger. Mankind reverence 
those ‘wh have got over fear, which is 60 
general a weakness.” Scorr: “ But isnot 
courage mechanical, and to be acquired ?” 
Jounson: * Why, yes, Sir, in a collective 
sense. Soldiers consider themselves only a8 











ofa great machine.” Scot: * We 
ind people fond of being sailors.” Joux- 
son: “I cannot account for that, any more 


than I can account for cther strange perver- 
sions of imagination.” 

His abhorrence of the profession of a sai- 
lor was uniformly violent ; but in conversa. 
tion he always exalted the profession of a 
soldier. And yet I have, in my large and 
various collection of his writings, a letter to 
an eminent friend, in which he expresses 
himself thus: “* My god-son called on me 
lately. He is weary, and rationally weary, 
of a military life. if you can place him in 
some other state, T think you may increase 
his iness, and secure his virtue. A sol- 
dier’s time is passed in distress and danger, 
or in idleness and corruption.” Such was 
his cool reflection in his study ; but when- 
ever be was warmed end animated by the 
presence of company, he, like other philo. 
Miphers, whose alinds are impregnated with 
poetical fancy, caught the common enthu- 
sism for splendid renown. 

He talked of Mr. Charles Fox, of whose 
abilities he thuught highly, but’ observed, 
that he did not talk much at our Crus. J 
have heard Mr. Gibbon remerk, “ that Mr, 
Fox could not be afraid of Dr. Jobnson ; yet 
he certainly was very shy of saying any 
thing in Dr. Johnson's presence.” ” Mr. 
Scott now quoted what was said of Alcibiades 
by aGreek poet, to which Johnson assented.+ 





‘Sut he had no: It—My old and very 

ed friend, Dt. Michael Kearney, formerly senlor fellow 
of Trinity College, Dulin, snd rhdescon of 
‘Raphoe in Irelesd, has, however, most happlly elu 

dated this: He remarks t0 me, that ** Mr. Bos 
wells Toust bere have decelved him; and that 
‘Mr, Scott's ofeervation must have been, that? Mr, Fox, 


had tacs fpate 6a echoliat om so 


ancient euthor, wih what nedour and exuberant prase 


Bist, 69.) 


He told us, that he had given Mrs. Mon- 
tagu 1 catalogue of all Daniel Defoe's works 
of imagination ; raost, if not all of which, as 
well a3 of his other works, he now enume. 
rated, allowing a considerable share of merit 
toa man, who, bred a tradesman, had writ 
ten so variously and so well. Indeed, his 
“Robinson Crusoe” is enough of itself to 
establish his reputation. 

He expressed great indignetion at the im- 
posture of the Cock-lane Ghost, and related, 
with much satisfaction, how he had assisted 
in detecting the cheat, and had published an 
account of it in thenewspapers. Upon this 
subject T incautioualy offended him by press 
ing bin with too many questions, and he 
shew.d his displeasure. ¥ apologized, say- 
ing, * That I asked questions in order te 
be instructed and entertained; I repaired 
sagerly to the fountain ; but that the mo- 
ment he gave me a hint, the moment he put 
4 lock upon the well, I desisted.”—* But, 
Sir, (sald he,) that is forcing ane to do a 
disagreeable thing:” and he continued to 
rate me. “Nay, Sir, (said [,) when you 
have put a lock upon the well, so that I'can 
no longer drink, do not make the fountain 
of your wit play upon me and wet. me.” 

He sometimes could not bear being teased 
with question: 
gentleman 











I was once present when a 
ed so many, as, “ What did 
‘you de, Sir ?"—“ What did you say, Sir?” 
that he at lest grew enraged, and sad, “I 
will not be put to the question. Don’t you 
consider, Sir, that these are not the manners 
ofa gentleman? I will not be baited with 
what and why 3 what is this? what is that ? 
why is a cow's tail long? why isa fox’s tail 
bushy "The gentleman, who was a good 
deal out of countenance, said,“ Why, Sir, you 
are 30 good, that I venture to trouble you.” 
Jounson : + Sir, my being s0 good is no 
reason why you should be so ii.” 

‘Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, 
in which crimjaals were punished, by being 
confined to labour, he said, “ E do not see 
that they are punished by this: they must 
have worked equally, had they never been 
guilty of stealing. ‘They now only work; 
40, after all, they have gained; whet they 
stole is clear gain to ; the confinement 
is nothing. ‘Every man who works it con- 
fined: the smith to his shop, the tailor to 
his i." Boswene : * And Lord Mans- 
field to his Court.” Jouxsox : “ Yes, Sir. 
‘You know the notion of confinement may 
be extended, az in the song, ‘ Every island 
isu prison” There is, in ley’s collec. 
tion, a copy of verses to the author of that 


song.’ 
Saith's Latin verses on Pococke, the 




















‘are not mere aumerous, 31-} 
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great traveller,* were mentioned. He re- 
‘some of them, and said they were 
ith's best verses. 

‘He talked, with an uncommon animation, 
of travelling into distant countries; that the 
mind was enlarged by it, and that an_acqui- 
sition of dignity of character waa derived 
from it. Hee expressed a particular enthu- 
siasm with respect to visiting the wall of 
China. I catched it for the moment, and 
said I really believed I should go and see 
the wall of China had I not cfildren, of 
whom it was my duty to take care. “ Sir, 
(said be,) hy doing 30, you would do what 
would be of importance in raising your chil- 

to eminence. ‘There would be alustre 

reflected upon them from your spirit and 

ey would be at all times re- 

garded as the children of a man who had 

gone to view the wall of China. { am ve. 
Tious, Sir.” 

‘When we had left Mr. Scott's, he said, 
“Will you go home with me? Sir, 
(sald 1) it is late; but I'll go with you for 
three minutes.” " Jonxsow: “Or four.” 
We went to Mra, Williams's room, where we 
found Mr. Allen, the printer, who was the 
landlord of his house in Bolt-court, a worthy 
obliging man, and his very old acquaintance ; 
and what was exceedingly amusing, though 
he was of a very diminutive size, he used, 
even in Johnson's presence, to imitate the 
stately Periods and slow and solemn utter- 
ance of th t man.—l this evening 
boasted, that although I did not write whut 
iacalled stenography, or short-hand, in ap- 
propriated characters devised for the pur- 

Thad a method of my own of writing 
‘words, and Jeaving out some altogether, 

40 a3 yet to keep the substance and language 
of any discourse which I bad heard so much 
in view, that 1 could give it very completely 
soon after I had taken it down. He defied 
me, as he had once defied an actual short- 
hand writer ; and he made the experiment 


by reading slowly and distinctly a part of 
Hobertsons “ History of America,” while 
Tendeavoured to write it in my way of tae 
king notes. It was found that I had it ver 
imperfectly; the conclusion from whi 
waa, that its excellence was principally ow- 
‘ing to astudied arrangement of words, which 
could not be varied or abridged without an 
‘On Sunday, April 12, I found him at 
home before dinner ; Dr. Dodd's poem, en- 
titled “ ‘Thoughts in Prison,” was lying 
upon his table’ This appearing to me an 
extraordinary effort by aman who was in 
‘Newgate for'a capital crime, I was desirous 
to hear Johnson's opinion of it: to my sur. 
prise, he told me he had not reada line of it. 























‘Ontental Hnguist: be 
ard Pococke, lars Bihap of Osory,. who pulllabed 
Feoras thngugh ‘the Ba, i osualy called Whe grect 
traveller. K- 
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I took up the book, and read a 
him. Jonxson : “ Pretty well, if you sre 
previously disposed to like them.” “I read 
another passage, with which he was better 
He then took the book into his 
own hands, and having looked at the prayer 
at the end of it, he ssid, “ What evidence 
ia there that this was composed the night 
before he suffered? J do not believe it.” 
He then read aloud where he for the 
King, &e. and observed, “ Sir, do you think 
that‘ man, the night before he’ is to be 
hanged, cares for the succession of a royal 
family ?—Though, he may have composed 
this prayer, then.” A man who has been 
canting all his life, may cant to the last.— 
And yet, a man who has been refused a par- 
don after so much petitioning, would hardly 
‘ve praying thus fervently for the King.” 
fe and X, and Mrs. Williams, went to 
dine with the Reverend Dr. Percy. Talking 
of Goldsmith, Johnson said, he was very en- 
vious: I defended him, by observing’ that 
he owned it frankly upon all occasions. 
Jounson: “ Sir, you ere enforcing the 
He had a0 much envy, that he 
could not conceal it. He was so’ fall of it 
that he overflowed. He talked of it, to be 
sure, often enough. Now, Sir, what 2 man 
avows, he is not ashamed to think ; though 
many aman thinka what he is ashamed to 
avow. We are ail envious naturally ; but, 
ty checking envy, we get the better of it 
we are all thieves naturally ; a child al- 
ways tries to get at what it wants the near- 
est way by instruction and guod ha- 
hits this is cured, till aman has not even an 
inclination to seize what is another's ; has 
no struggle with hintself about it.” 

And here I shall record a scene of too 
much heat between Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Perey, which I should have suppressed, were 
st not that it gave occasion to display the 
truly teader and benevolent heart of John- 
‘802, who, as soon as he a friend was at 
all hurt by any thing which he had “ said in 
hia wrath,” was not only prompt and desirous 
ta be reconciled, but exerted himself to make 
ample reparation. 

jooks of Travels having been mentioned, 
Johnson praised Pennant very highly, as he 
did at Dunvegan, in the Isle of Sky.* | Dr. 
Percy, knowing himself to be the heir male 
of the ancient Percies,+ and having the 
* Joumzl of a Tour to the Hebrides, edit. 2 p. 221 
tiated, and the descent of la 
funlly Grom the Kare of Nortbumberlind clearly 

Auced, fa the Heverend Dr. Nash's exceltent **Itistory 
of We sire,” i. ‘The Doctor has sub- 
omen 4 pote, In which he says, “* The Edltor hath econ 
iy examloed the proofs of al the particulary 

eee: oa joned, mow in the ‘possessiag.ot ‘the Reverend 
‘Phesemepioote Ihave slo myself carefully examtoed, 
‘end have seen wame ailditional proofs which have occur 
red since the Doctor's took was published; and both as 
tonted 10 eouskteration sribences 
.  vered la the study of pedigrees £ 

‘Tearnot help: observing Om 


Rance of no small moment, that in tracing the Bishop 
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noble House of Northumberland, could not 
sit quietly and hear a man praised,who had 
on disrespectfully of Alnwick-castleand 
the Dake's pleasure: grounds, especially as 
he thought nieanly of his travels. He the 
sed Johnson eagerly 
“Pennant, in what he has 5: 
hhas done what he intended; he has made 
you very angry.” Pency: “He has said 
the garden is trim, which is representing it 
like a citizen's parterre, when the truth i 
there is a very large extent of fine turf an 
gravel walk: fouNSON: According to 
‘Your own account, Sir, Pennant is right. Ie 
iatrim, Here is grass cut close, and gravel 
rolled smooth. “Is not that trim? ‘The ex- 
tent is nothing egainst that; a mile may be 
as trim asesquare yard. Your extent puts 
me in mind of the citizen's enlarged dinner, 
two pieces of roast-beef and two puddings. 
‘There is no variety, nomind exerted in lay- 
ing, out the ground, no trees” = Prncy: 
« Fre pretends to give the natural history 
of Northumberland, and yet takes no notice 
of the immense number of trees planted 
there of Jate.”* Jounsow: “That, Sir, 
has naling to do with the natural history ; 
that is civil history. A man who gives 
natural history of the oak, is not to tell how 
any oaks have been planted in this place 
or that. A man who gives the natural 
history of the cow, is not to tell how many 
cows are milked at Islington. ‘The anitnal 
is the same, whether milked in the Park or 
at Islington.” Percy: “ Pennant docs 
not describe well; 2 carrier who goes alon; 
the side of Lochlomond would describe it 
better." Jounson: “I think he describes 
very well.” Pency: “1 travelled after 
him." Jounsow: “And J travelled after 
him.” Pency: “ But, my good friend, 
are short-sighted, and do not see so well as £ 
do." I wondered at Dr. Percy's venturing 
thus. Dr. Johnson said nothing at the times 
but inflammable particles were collecting 
for a cloud to burst. Ina little while, Dr. 
Percy said something more in disparagement 
of Pennant. Jonxsow : (pointedly) 'I'his 
ia the resentment of a narrow mind, because 
he did not find every thing in Northumb. 
land.” “Percy rf eling the stroke) * Si 
you may be as rude as you please.” Jonx- 
son: “Hold, Sir! Don’t tatk of radene.s; 
remem ber, Sir, you cold pe (puttin, baed 
with passion struggling a vent,) 1 was 
short-sighted. Werhare done with civility, 
We are to be as rude as we 


























ie.” Pere 





pon my honour, Sir, I did not mean to 
be uncivil.” Sonxsow : “1 cannot say 80, 








Qf Dromore's genealogy, exential al wat gl 
me Brochtn of Northaramornut urea 
{hat lustrous Houses 3 tody not only of hh Aig 
of spirit, such as became her noble Ylond, wut of excel= 
eam tout oftthonuto0 ser Grace’ corearandones 
fof her Grace's correspondence, 
speclmens af which sdorn my archives. " ¥ 
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Bir; for I did ineen to be uncivil, thinking 
you bad bea uncivil.” Dr. Percy rose, ran 
up to him, and taking him by the hand, as- 
sured him sifectionately that his meaning 
fad bees mtsunterstonds upon which a re- 
conciliation instantly took place. Jonxso : 
“My dear Sir, I am willing you shall Aang 
Pennant.” Peacy: (resuming the former 
subject,) “ Pennant complains that the hel- 
‘met is not hung out to invite to the hall of 
hospitality.” Now I never heard that it 
was a custom to hang out a helmet.” Joun- 
son: “ Hang him up, hang tim up.” Bos- 
wext: (humouring the juke,) “Mang out 
his skull instead of’ a helmet, and you may 
drink ale out of it in your hall of Odin, as 
he is your enemy ; that will be truly ancient. 
There will be ‘Northern Antiquities.’ "+ 
Jounson: “He's a Whig, Sit; @ sad dog, 
{emiling at his own violent expressi 
merely for political difference of opinion } 
But he’s the best traveller 1 ever read ; he 
observes more things than anyone else docs.” 

1 could not help thinking that this was 
too high praise of a writer who traversed a 
wide extent of country in such haste, that 
he could put er only curt frittered 
fragments of his own, and ‘pro 
cured supplemental intelligence from paro- 
chial ministers, and othera not the best 
qualified or most impartial narrators, whose 
wngenerous prejudice ageinst the house of 
Stuart glares in miers entation : a writer, 
who at best treats merely of superficial ob- 
jects, and shews no philosophical investi 
‘tion of character and manners,auch as John- 
sou bas exhibited in his masterly “Jour. 
ney,” over part of the seme ground ; and 
who it should seem, from a desire of ingra- 
tiating himself with the Scotch, bus fiattered 
the people of North-Britain so inordinately 
and with so little discrimination, that the 
judicious and candid am them must be 

sted, while they value more the plain, 
just, yet kindly +eport of Johnson. 

Having impartially censured Mr. Pen- 
nant, ag a Traveller in Scotland, let me 
allow him, from authorities much better 
than mine, his deserved praise as an able 
Zoologist : and let me also, from my own 
Hnderstending. and feelings, acknowledge 
the merit of his  Loxpox,” which, though 
Said to he not quite accurate in some par. 
ticulars, ip oneof the most pleasing 
phical performances tliat ever apj in 
any language. Mr. Pennent, like his coun- 
trymen in general, has the true spirit of a 




















# it certataly was a custom, from 
towing pemage ln Peroetorer, VOLE. 103" faslert 
‘stire au plus hull deleut hostel wat heauims, on eigne 
que tous les igentilles femmes eotras, 
ecTineciment om bout Bost cosume en Hear propre 


pL zoe suthor second eon, Mr. James Rogwel, tate of 
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Gentleman. Asa proof of it, I shalt quote 
from his “ Lowpon” the in which 
he speaks of my illustrious friend. “1 must 


by no means omit Bolt-court, the long resi. 
of Doctor Namuer Jonwson, a 
man of the strongest natural abilities, it 
learning, 2 most retentive memory, of the 
deepest and most unaffected piety and mo. 
rality, mingled with those numerous weak. 
nesses and prejudices which his friends have 
kindly taken care to draw from their dread 
sbode.t I brought on myself his transient 
anger, by observing that ‘in his tour in 
Scotland, he once had long and woful expe- 
rience of oats being the food of men in Scot 
Jand a8 they were of horses in England.’ It 
‘was a national reflection unworthy of him, 
and I shot my bolt. In return, he gave me 
‘8 tender hug.§ Con amore, he also said of me, 
The dog iz a Whig:\| E admired the virtues 
of Lord Russel, and pitied his fall. I should 
have been a Whig at the Revolution. There 
have been periods since, in which I should 
have been, what I now am, a moderate Tory, 
a supporter, as fir as my little influence ex- 
tends: of a well-paised balance between the 
crown and people: but should the sale pre- 
ponderate against the Salus populi, that mo- 
ment may ibe said, "The dog’ a Whig?" ™ 
‘We had a calm after the storm, staid the 
and supped, and were pleasant and 
gay. But Dr. Perey told me he was very 
Uneasy at what had passed ; for there was a 
Hema there who was acquainted with 
Fre Northumberland family, to whom be 
hoped to have appeared more tespectable, 
y shewing how intimate he was with Dr. 
fohnson, und who might now, on the con- 
trary, go away with an opinion to his dis- 
fee He d I would mention 
this to Dr. Johnson, which I afterwards did. 
His observation upon it was, “ This comes 
of stratagem ; had he told me that he wished 
to appear to advantage before that gentlo- 
man, he should have been at the top of the 
house all the time.” He spoke of Dr. Percy 
in the handsomest manner. “Then, Sir, 
(said I,) may I be allowed to suggest a mode 
hy which you may effectually counteract am 
unfavourable report of what paseed ? I will 
write a letter to you upon the subject of the 
unlucky contest of that day, and you will be 
kind enough to put in writing, a3 an answer 
to that letter, what you have now said. and 
as Lord Percy is to dine with us at General 
Paol's soon, I will take an opportunity to 
read the correspondence in his Lordship's 
presence.” ‘This friendly acheme was accord. 


$ This ls the common cant against falthfut Biography. 
‘Does the worthy gentleman mean that J, who was taught 
‘iserimination. Johoem, ehould have 
‘omitted hie frailties, and, in ahort, have bedawbed him 
me the worthy genUemm hae bedsubed Scotland 


‘See, Dr. Jomxsow’s* Joumney to the Watery 
Voghge ts uns Webride Src oth Pens 
Ea - ennai 
4 Me Botweltt Journal, poate Pessoa, 
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ingly carried into execution without Dr. 
Percy's knowledge. Johnson's letter 
Dr. Percy's unquestionable merit in the 
fairest point of view: and I contrived that 
Lord Percy should hear the correspondence, 
by introducing it at General Paoli's, as ar 
instance of Dr. Johnzon’s kind disposition 
towards one in whom his Lordship was in- 
terested. Thus every unfavourable im 
sion was obviated, that could possibly have 
been made on those by whom he wished 
most to be Vbreaktasted the day 
after with him, and informed him of m 
scheme, and its happy completion, for whic 
he thanked me in’ the warmest terms, and 
was highly delighted with Dr. Johnson's 
letter in his praise, of which I gave him s 
copy. He said, “I would rather bave this 
than degrees from all the Universities in 
Europe. It will be for me, and my children 
and grand-children.” Dr. Johnson having 
afterwards asked me if I had given him a 
copy of it, and being told I had, was offended, 
and insisted that I should get it back, which 
Idid. As, however, he did not desire me 
to destroy either the original or the copy, 
oF abies to let it be gs) 1 eon le 
at Ti to a to it his gener 
claration toe Tn Ae his ‘own letters, 
“That he did not choose they should be 
ublished in his life time; but had no ob. 
jection to their appearing after his death.” 
shall therefore insert this kindly corres. 
pondence, having faithfully narrated the 
‘lreumstances accompanying it. 
‘(50 DR, BAMUEL JOUNSON. 

“My pean Sin, 

“L ave leave to addresa you in behalf of 
our friend Dr. Perey, who was much hurt 
‘by what you said to him that day we dined 
at his house ;* when, in the course of the 
dispute 4s to Pennant’s merit aa a traveller, 
you told Percy that ‘he had the resentment 
of a narrow mind 
he did not find every thing in Northum- 
herland.’ Percy is sensible that you did not 
mean to injure him; but he is vexed to 
think that your behaviour to him on that 
occasion may be interpreted as a proof that 
he is despised by you, which I know is not 
the case. I have told him, that the cl 
of being. perro singed was only as to tl 
peicul point in question; and that he 

| the merit of being a martyr tohis noble 

Rack Perey is to dine with General Paoli 
next Friday ; and I should be sincerely glad 
to have it in my power to satisfy his 
ship how well you think of Dr. Percy, who, 
T dnd, apprehends that your good opinion 
‘of him may be of very essential con: $ 
tnd who assures me, that he has the highest 
yeapect and the warmest affection for you. 


© Sunday, April 18, 1778. 
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“I have only to add, that my suggesting 
this occasion for the exercise of your can- 
dour and generosity, is altogether’ unknown 
to Dr. Perey, and proceeds from my good- 
will towards bite, and my persuasion that 

rou will be bappy to do bim an essential 
Enanese. “T aie more and more, sny deat 
Sir, your most faithful 
“And affectionate humble servant, 
“James Boswent.” 


‘To JAMES ROSWELL, Esa. 

“Sim, 

“Tar debate between Dr. Percy and me 
is one of those foolish controversies, which 
begin upon a question of which neither party 
cares how it is decided, and which is, never- 
theless, continued to acrimony, by the vanity 
with which every man resists confutation, 
‘Dr. Percy's warmth proceeded from a cause, 
which, perhaps, does him more honour than 
he could have derived from juster criticism. 
His abhorrence of Pennant proceeded from 
his opinion, that Pennant bad wantonly and 
indecently censured his patron. His anger 
made him resolve, that, fur having been 
once wrong, he never should be right. Pen- 
nant has much in his notions that I do not 
like; but still I think him n very intelligent 
traveller. If Percy is really offended, Yam 
sorry for he ig a man whom I never knew 
to offend any one. He is a man very wil- 
ling to learn, and very able to teach; 4 man, 
out of whose company I never go without 
having learned som: ang It is sure that 
he vexes me sometimes, but I am afraid it 
is by making me feel my own ignorance. So 
much extention of mind, and to much mi- 
nute accuracy of inquiry, if you survey your 
whole circle Of acquaintance, you will find 
80 scarce, if you find it at all, that you will 
value Percy by comparison. Lord Huiles 
pa gsteend like = : hyip! Hailes does 

petinps, go beyond him in revearch 

id X do at know that he equals him in 
elegance. Percy's attention to poetry has 
given and gplendour to his'studies of 
sntiquity. A mere antiquarian is a rugged 









«pon the whole, you see that what I 
might say in sport or petulance to him, ia 
very consistent with conviction of his 
merit. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 
“Sau. Jonson. 

«Apel 23, 1778" 


“TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR PERCY, 
. NORTHUMBERLAND-ROUSE. 

“ Dear Stix, 

“ | wnorx to Dr. Johnson on the subject, 
of the Pennantian controversy: and have 
recsived from him an answer which will 
delight you. I read it yesterday to Dr. 
Robertson, at the exhibition; and-at dinner 


iat, 68.) 


to Lord Percy, General Oglethorpe, &e. who 
dined with us at General ‘who was 
also a witness to the high testimony to your 
honour. 

“ General Paoli desires the favour of your 
company next Tuesday to dinner, to meet 
Dr. Johingon. If T can, ¥ will call on you 
to-day. Tam, with sincere re 

“Your most obedient humbie servant, 

“Janes BoswEnt.* 
“+Gouth Audleyatreet, April 5." 


‘On Monday, April 13, I dined with John. 
en at Mr. Tangton’s, where were Dr. 
Porteus, then Bishop of Chester, now of 
London, and Dr. Stinton, He was at first 
in avery silent mood. Before dinner he 
said nothing but “ Pretty Baby," to one of 
the children. Langton said, very well to me 
afterwards, that he could repeat Johnson's 
conversations before dinner, as Johnson had 

‘ud that he could repeat a complete chapter 
of'The Natural History of Iceland,” from 
the Daniah of Horrebae, the whole of which 
was exactly thus : 


“Cuar, LXXIL Concerning Snakes, 


“There are no snakes to be met with 
throughout the whole island.” 


‘At dinner we talked of another mode in 
the newspapers of giving modern characters 
in sentences from the classics, and of the 
passage 

eae 
‘Gonasltun erm, Hane rezornum 
Vela dare, atque lterare cursus 
Cogor relictos :"} 


being well applied to Suame Jenyns; who, 
after having wandered in the wilds of in- 
fidelity, had returned to the istian faith. 
Me. Langton asked Johnson 
priety of sapientia consultus. 
“hough consutue was primazily an ad- 
jective, like amicus, it came to be used as 
‘substantive. So we have Juris consultus, a 
consult in Jaw.” 

‘We talked of the styles of different paint. 
exs, and how certainly 2 connoisseur could 
distinguish them. I asked, if there was as 
clear a difference of styles in lan, asin 
painting, or even as in hand-writing, a0 that 

« the composition of every individual may be 
distinguished? Jounsox: “Yes. T 
who have a style of eminent excellence, such 
as Dryden and Miltog, can always be dis. 
tinguished.” I had no doubt of this; but 
what I wanted to know was, whether there 
was really a peculiar style to every man 






























Though the Bishop af Dromore kindly answered 
the letiers which I wrote 10 him relative to Dr. Jobsoa's 
parly bircary : yet, fa Justice to. him, T think ie proper 
{Gndd, thal the accouat of the foregSing conversation, 
and the aut ‘well 2 of same other 
Conversations in which he # mentioned, has been 

fo the public without previous communication with bis 


fs 
‘f Horet. Carm. L L Od. 34, 
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whatever: there is certainly a peculiar hand 
writing, a peculiar countenance, not widely 
different in many, yet always enuugh to be 
distinctive : 

non omnibus una, 


-fackes 
Nec diversa tamen." 
"The Bishop thought not; and said, he suj 
posed that many pieces in Dodsley's eoliec- 
ion of poems, though, all very pretty, had 
nothing appropriate ix their style, anid in 
that particular could not beat alt distinguish. 
ed. Jonxsox: “ Why, Sir, 1 think ever 
man whatever has a peculiar style, whi 
may be discovered by nice examination and 
i ta man must 
his style obviously 
discernible. As logicians say, this appro- 
priation of style is infinite in porestate, fimit~ 
ed in actu,” 

‘Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the 
evening, and he and Dr. Johnson and I 
staid to supper. It was mentioned that Dr. 
Dodd had once wished to be a member of 
the Lirenany Crus. Jonxson: “1 should 
be sorry if any of our Club were hanged. 
I will not say but some of them deserve tt." 
Beavcvenx: (supposing this to be aime 
at persons for whom he had at that time a 
wonderful fancy, which, however, did not 
last long,) was irritated, and eagerly said, 
“ You, Sir, bave a friend (naming bim) who 
deserves to be hanged; for he mes behind 
their backs against those with whom he lives 
on the best terms, and attacks them in t! 
newspapers. Hecertainly ought to be kicked’ 
geeesony “Sir, we cipal this in some 

legree ; ‘Veniam petimus damusque vicissim. 

‘To be sure it may be done so niuch, that a 
wan moy deserve to be kicked.” Beav- 
cueax: “He isvery malignant.” Jonms 

“No, Sir; he is not malignant. He is mis- 
chievous,if you will. He'would do no man 
‘an egsential injury ; be may, indeed, love to 
make sport of people by vexing their vanity. 
Ishowever, once knew an old gentleman who 
was absolutely malignant. He really wished 
evil to others, and rejoiced at it” Bosweii: 
“The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, aginst 
whom you are so violent, is, I know, a man 
of good principles” Braucurne: “Then 
he does not wear them out in practice.” 

‘Dr. Johnson, who, rT observed 
before, delighted in discrimi: m of cha 
racter, and having a masterly knowledge of 
kuman nature, was willing to take men as 
they are, imperfect and with a mixture of 

and bed qualities, I suppose thought 

had said enough in defence of his friend, 

of whose merits, notwithstanding his excep. 

tionable points, he had a just value; and 
On Toesday, Apel 14,4 din 

> April 14, ed with him 

at General ‘Opletherpe's, with General Paoli 





























Paol 
and Mr. Lanj Geueral Opiethorge 
declaimed against’ luxury. Joumeor 


$ See note p. $90, 
Be 
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« Depend upon it, Sir, every state of society 
is s"luxurous es itean be, Men always 
take the best they can get.” OoLeTHORPE: 
“But the best depends much upon our- 
selves; and if we can be as well satisfied 
with things, we are in the wrong to 
accustom our palates to what is highevesre- 
ed and expensive. What says A in 
his ¢ Cato,’ speaking of the Numidian ? 
* Courve are his woes, te 


ARES, Topas oF an untae 
Bteeces hls stars, and thinks it Fuxuty.’ 
Let us have that kind of luxury, Sir, 
you wil.” Jonnson:“ But bold, 
‘merely satisfied, is not enough. It 
finement and elegance that the civilized man 
differs from the savage. Agreat part of our 
Industry, and all our ingenuity, is exercised 


if 


cat 





in procuring wure ; and, Sir, 2 hungry 
mal has not same ure in eating 
plain dinner, that a asmupty You Aes Ur 
eating a luxurious dinner. You see, I put 


the case fairly. A hungry man may have as 
much, nay, more pleasure in eating a plain 
dinner, than a man grown fastidious has in 
eating «luxurious dinner. But I suj 

the man who decides between the two din- 
nera, to be equally » hungry man.” 

‘Talking of nt governments,--JoaN~ 
son: “'Phe more contracted power is, the 
more easily it is destroyed. A country 
verned by a despot isan inverted cone. Go- 
vernment there cannot be so firm, as when 
it rests upon a broad basis gradually con. 
tracted, as the goverument of Great Britain, 
which ia fo on the parliament, then is 
in the privy-council, then in the King.” 
Boswriz;: “ Power, when contracted into 
the person of the despot, may be easily de- 
atroyed, as the prince may be cut off: So 

la wished that the people of Rome 
had but one neck, that he might cut them 
off at a blow.” OgLernonre: “ It wasof 
the Senate he wished that. The Senate by 
ite usurpation controuled both the Eniperor 
and the people. And don't you think that 
we see too much of that in our own par- 
Hiament ?” 

‘Dr. Jobnson endeavoured to trace the 
etymology of Maccaronic verses, which he 
thought were of Italian invention, from Muc- 
caroni; but on being informed that this 
‘would infer that they were the most common 
and easy verses, maccaroni being the most 
ordinary and simple food, he was at a loss; 
for be said, “ He rather should have sup- 
[posed it to import, in its primitive significs- 
tion, a composition of several things ;" for 


 [Dr. iotason. was right in iupposing that tie Kind 
of pary docoed hs nace from meccherone. "* Areiaia 


poste anys Merten ‘whose trae name wa The- 





Fotango. he died tn 1800) muscapetcor ARS MAC~ 
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‘Maccaronic verses are verses made out of a 
mixture of different lan, that is, of 
one language with the termination of ano- 
ther.” I suppose we scarcely know of 2 
language in any country where there is any 
learning, in which that motley ludicrous 


species ‘of composition may not be found. 
tis particularly droll in Low Dutch. The 
“ Polemo-middinia” of Drummond of Haw. 
thornden, in which there is a jumble of 
many languages moulded, as if it were all 
in Latin, je well known, Mr. Langton 
tnade us laugh heartily at one in the Gre- 
cian mould, by Joshua Barnes, in which are 
to be found such comical Anglo-helleniems 
2s KAvBBoww earxdev: they were banged 


with clube. 

On Wednesday, April 15, I dined with 
Dr. Johnson at Mr. Dilly's, und was in high 
spirits, for I had been eo tof the 
morning with Mr. Orme, the able and elo- 
quent historian of Hindostan, who express- 
eda great admiration of Johnson. “1 do 
not care (said he) on what subject Johnson 
talks; but I love better to hear him tolk 
than any body. He either gives you new 

ts, or a new colouring. Itisa shane 








to the nation that he has not been more ix 
Tew Had I been George the 
Third, and thought as he did about Ame- 


thea, I would have jon three 
hundred » year for jon no Ty~ 
ranny,” sone apes this, and Sahn. 
son was mucl with such praise 
buch a man as Orme. 

At Mr. Dilly's to-day were Mrs. Knowles, 
the ingenious Sate lady,+ Miss Seward, 

cl 


ven Johi 
is * Taxal 





the poetess of Lichfield, the Reverend Dr.’ 
Mayo, and the Rev. Mr. Beresford, Tutor 
to the Duke of Bedford. Before dinner, 


Dr. Johnson seized upon Mr. Charles She- 
ridan’s ¢ “ Account of the iate Revolution 
in Sweden,” and seemed to read it raven. 
‘ously, as if he devoured it, which was to all 
‘app arance his method of studying. “He 
knows how to read better than any one, 
(said Mra. Knowles;) be gets at the sub- 
stance of a book directly ; be tears out the 
heart of it." He Kept 3t wrapt up in the 
in his lap during the time of din. 
ner, from an avidity to have one entertain. 
ment in readiness, when he should have fi- 
nished another; resembling (if I may use 
#0 coarse a simile).a dog who holds a bone in 
his paws in reserve, while he eats some- 
thing else which has been thrown to him. 


macaronibus derivate; qui suaceronee sent 
‘quoddam pulmentuin, farina, caxeo, butyro compagion 
rman, rade et rustieum. "eo MACARORIOA 
ail ald gromedinem, roditaiem, et VOCADULAEEO® 
‘Warton's Hist: of Eng. Poet, 


iat. 69.) 


‘The subject of Cookery having been very 
naturally introduced at table where John- 
son, who boasted of the niceness of his pa- 
late, owned that “he always found a good 
dinner,” he said, “1 could write a better 
book of cookery than has ever yet been 
written ; it should be a book upon philoso- 
phical principles. acy 13 now made 
much more slmple, Cookery may be made 


80 tov. A prescription which is ‘now com- 
Pounded of five shgredients, had formerly 
fty in it, So in Cookery, if the nature of 
‘he ingredients be well known, much fewer 
will do. Then, oa you cannot make bad 
Theat guod, I would tell what is the best 
butcher's meat, the best beef, the best pieces; 
how to choose young fowls; the 
seasons of diferent vegetables; an 
how roast, and boil, and compound.” 
Duty: “Mrs, Glasse’s' ‘Cookery,’ which 
is the best, was written by Dr. Hill. Half 
the trade* know this.” Joaxsoxs “Well, 
Sir, This shews how much better the sub- 
ject of Cookery may be treated by a philo- 
sopher. “I doubt if the book be written by 
Dr. Hill; for, in Mra. Glasse’s ¢ 7 
which I have looked into, saltpetre and sal- 
prunella are spoken of as different sub- 
stances, whereas sal-prunclle is only salt- 
petre hurnt on charcoal ; and Hill could not 
ignorant of this. However, as the 
est part of such a book is made by 
cription, this mistake may have been care- 
Yess! adopted. But you shall see what = 
Book of Cookery I sball make. shal) 
e with Mr. Dilly for the c \t? 
188 Sewary: “That would be Hercules 
with the distaff indeed.” Jouxsow: “No, 
Madam, 











know that an English Benedictine ‘Monk at 
Paris has translated ‘The Duke of Ber- 
wick’s Memoirs,” from the French, 
and haa sent them to me to sell. I offered 
them to Strahan, who sent them back with 
this answer:—* That the Grst book he had 
ublished was the Duke of Berwick’s Life, 
fy which he had lost: and he hated the 
name.'—Now I honestly tell you, that Stra~ 
be has een hee also honest! y 
tell you, that he did it upon no princi 
for Be never looked into them ” Diner? 
Are ther well tranelated, Sir?” Jonx- 
son: “Why, Sir, very well—in aatyle very 
current and very cledr. 1 have written to 
the Benedictine to Fre. ‘me an answer eee 
two points ;-~What evidence is there 
the lettera are authentic? (for if they are 
not authentic they are nothing ;)}—and how 
Jong will it be re the ori French is 
published ? For if the French edition is not 











© As Phyricians are called tar 7» and Counsel 
Jone 31 Law the Profearion, the of London 
are deocminated ths Trade. Johnson diespproved of 
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to appear for considerable time, the trans 
lation will be almost as valuable as an on 
ginal book. ‘They will make two volumes 
in octavo; and I have undertaken to cor- 
‘treet every sheet as it comes from the press.” 
Mr. Dilly desired to see them, and said he 
would send for them. He asked Dr. Jobn- 
son, if he would write a Preface for them. 
Jouwsow: “No, Siz. The Benedictines 
were very kind to me, and T'll do what I 
und todo: but Iwill not mingle my 
name with them. Iam to gain nothing by 
them. “I'll turn them loose upon the 
world, and let them take their chance.” 
Dr. Maro: “Pray, Sir, are Ganganelli’s 


letters authentic?" ’ Jouxaow: “No, Sir. 
Voltaire put the same question to the editor 
of them, that I did to Macpherson—* Where 





are the originals ?” 
Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that 
men had much more liberty allowed them 
than women, Jouxxow: “Why, m, 
women have all the liberty they ahould wish 
to have. We have all the labour and the 
danger, and the women all the advantage. 
‘We go to sea, we build houses, we do every 
thing, in short, to pay our court to the wo- 
men.” Mrs. Kwowrrs: “The Doctor 
Tetsons very wittily, but not, convincingly. 
Now, take the instance of building ; the ma- 
son's wife, if she is ever seen in liquor, is 
ruined; the mason may get himself’ drunk 
as often as he pleases, with little loss of cha- 
racter; nay, may let his wife and children 
starve.” Jonwaow: “Madam, you must 
consider, if the mason does get himself 
drunk, and let his wife and chik starve, 
the will oblige him to find security 
for maintenance. We have different 
modes of restraining evil. Stocks for the 
‘men, ducking-stool for women, and a pound 
for beanta Ife rogire move prtecton 
from women than from ourselves, it is doing 
them honour. And women have not the 
same temptations thst we have; they may 
always live in virtuous company ; men must 
mix in the world indiscriminately. If 2 
woman has no inclination to do what is 
wrong, being secured from it is no restraint 
toher. Iam at liberty to walk into the 
‘Thames ; but if I were to try it, my friends 
would restrain me in Bedlam, and I should 
be to them.” Mus. Knowree: 
“SD, I cannot help thinking it a 
hardship that more indulgence is allowed to 
men than to women. It gives a superiority 
to men, to which I do not see how they are 
entitled.” Jonson : “ It is plain, Madam, 
gone or other must have the superiority. AB 
Shakspeare says, ‘If two men ona 
one pcs ride bebind.’* Diner: 

«T Sir, Mrs. Knowles would have 
them in iers, one on each side." 
Jounson: “ , Sir, the horse would 
throw them both.” Maus. Kwowzes: “Well. 
[hope that in another world the sexes will 
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be equal” Boswez: “ That is being too 
ambitious, Madam. We might as well de- 
sire to be equal with the angels, We shall 
all, I hope, be happy in a future state, but 
we must not expect to be all happy in the 
same degree. It is enough, if we be happy 
according vo our several capacities. A wor- 
thy carman will get to heaven as wall ax Sir 
‘aac Newton. Yet, thou jual 
they will not have the same deg sofken, 
pines.” Jonson : “ Probably not."* 
‘yn this subject had once before sound- 
ed him, by mentioning the late Reverend 


‘Mr. Brown, of Utrecht’s images that a doved. 


at and smell glass, though equally full, 
did not hold an equal quantity ; which he 
threw out to refute David Hume's saving, 
that alittle miss, going to dance at a ball, in 
a fine new dress, was us happy as a great 
orator, after having made an eloquent and 
applauded sneech. After some thought, 
Sobnson said;+ “ I come over to the parson.” 
As an instance of coincidence of thinking, 
Mr. Dilly told me, that Dr, King, late 
dissenting minister in London, said to kim, 
upon the happiness in a future state of good 
men, of different capacities, “A pait ‘loes 
not hold so much as a tub; but, if it be 
full, it bas no reason to complain. 


ey se 











thought this a cleay, though a familiar, il- 
Justration of the phrase, “ One star differeth 
from another in brightness.” 

‘Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson's opi- 
nion of Soame Jenyns's “ View of the In 
ternal Evicvnce of the Christian Religion ; 
—Jownsox: “T think it a pretty book; 
not very theological, indeed ; and there 
seems to be an affectation of ease and care- 
Jessness, as if it were not suitable to his cha- 
tacter to be very serious about the matter.” 
Boswexx: “ He may have intended this to 
introduce his book the better among genteel 
people, who might be unwilling to read too 
grave a treatise. There is a general levi 
in the age. We have physicians, now, with 
dag-wige; may we have not airy divines, at. 
Teast somewhat Jess solemn in their appear- 
ance thau they used to be?" Jonson: 
“Jenyns might mean as you say.” Bos- 
weti: “ You should like his book, Mre 
Knowles, as it maintains, as you friends co, 
‘that courage is not 2 Christian virtue.” 
Mus. Kyowsys: “ Yes, indeed, I like him 
there; but I cannot agree with him, that 
friendship is lg igre yatae poe 
son: Why, m, strictly speaking, 
is right. All friendship is iy opeetine be 
i a friend to the n or, per- 

the interest of others; so that 
reek said, ‘ He that has friends has 


ales, Dec. i 
Series go etre 
‘tes p. U6], where alvo this pabject is discussed. 
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no friend. Now Christionity recommends 
Universal benevolence.—to consider all men 
ts our brethren; which is contrary to the 
virtue of friendship, as described by the an- 
Gient philosophers. Surely, Madam, your 
sect must approve of tia for, yuu call all 
men friends” Mus. Kuowtxe “We are 
commanded. to do geod to all men, ‘but es. 
iy to, them who are of the household of 
Faith?” Jonsow: Well, Madam. ‘The 
household of Faith is wide enough.” Ms. 
Knowxzs: “ But, Doctor, our Saviour had 
twaive Apostles, yok there was ons whahd be 
ioced.  <Jobn was’ called ‘the disciple whom 
‘ret loved” Jounson (with eyes spark 
iing. benignantly,) 
Atfdamn. “You have said very well 
want: «A fine application. Bray, 
Jou ever thought of i : 








it 
“Very well, indeed, 
Bor 

id 








it? 












hot, Sir.” 

‘From this pleasing subject, he, I know 
ot how or why, madle a sudden transition 
thane upoa which he jolent aggres- 
sors for he said, “I am willing to love all 
mankind, except an American :” and his in- 


flammable corruption bursting into horrid 
fire, he “breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter ;" calling them, “ Rascals - Rob- 
bers—Pirates exclaiming, he'd “burn 
and set them.” Miss Seward, lookin, 
to him with mild but steady astonishment, 
said, “Sir, this is an instance that we aro 
always niost violent against those whom we 
ve injured.”"— He was irritated still more 
by this delicate and keen reproach; and 
out another tremendous volley, which 
one might fancy could be heard actoss the 
Atlantic. During this tempest I set in 
great uneasiness, lamenting his heat of tem- 
per ; till, by degrees, I diverted his atten- 
tion to other topics.” * 

Da. Mayo: (to Dr. Johnson.) “ Pray, 
Sir, have you read Edwards, of New Eng. 
land, on Grace?” Jonxsow : “ No, Sir.” 
Boswexz: “It puzzied me so much as to 
the freedom of the humen will, by stating, 
with wonderful acute ingenuity, our being 
actuated by a series of motives which we 

iat, that the only relief I bad was 

forget i.” Maro: « But be makes the 
incl ween moral and phy- 

Tread necessity." Boswrut: ‘Aaa, 
they come both to the same thing. You 
may be bound as hard by chains when vo- 
vered by leather, as when the iron appears. 
‘The argument for the moral necessity of hu- 
man actions is always, I observe, fortified 
by supposing universal prescieuce to be ene 
ofthe attributes of the Deity.” Jounson: 
~ You are surer that you are free,than you 
are of prescience; you are syrer that you 
cau lift up your finger or not as you plesse, 
than you are of any conclusion from «, 
duction of reasoning. But let us consider a 
little the objection from prescience. It is cer- 
Tam either to gohome to-night or not ; 
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that does not prevent my freedom." Roz- 
wan. “That it is certain you are either to 
go home or not, does not prevent your free- 
m ; because the liberty of chuice between 
the two is compatible with that certainty. 
But if one of these events be certain now, 
‘ou have no future power of volition. If 
it be certain you are to go home to-night, 
you must go home.” Julixsow: *I£1 am 
well acquainted with a man, I can j 
with great probability how he will act in ay 
case, without his being restrained by my 
judging. Gon may have this probability 
increased to certainty.” Boswen:‘ When 
it is increased to certainty, freedom ceases, 
because that cannot be certainly foreknown, 
which is not certain at the time; but if it 
be certain at the time, it is a contradiction 
in terms to maintain that there can be 
terwards any contingency dependant upo 
the exercise of will or any thing else.” 
Jounson : * All theory is against the free- 
dom of the will; all experience fur it.”"— 
T did not push the subject any farther. I 
was glad to find him so mild in discussing a 
question of the miost abstract nature, in- 
volved with theological tenets, which he 
generally would not suffer to be in any de- 
gree opposed.* 
He, as usual, defended luxury: “ You 
cannot spend money in luxury without 
good to the poor. Nay, you do more 
good to them by spending it in'luxury, you 
theni exert industry, whereas, by giv 
ing it, you keop them idle. 1 own, indeed, 
there’ may be more virtue in giving it i 
mediately in charity, than in spending it in 
Juxury though there may be pride in that 
too.” " Miss Seward ssked, if this was not 
Mandeville's doctrine of“ private vices pub- 
lic benefits.” Jounsow: “The fallacy of 
that book is, that Mandeville defines nei- 
ther vices nor benefits. He reckons among 
vices every thing that gives pleusure. He 
takes the narrowest system of morality, mo- 
nastic morality, which holds pleesure itself to 
‘be avice, such as eatingsalt with our fish, be- 
cause it makes it eat better ; and he reckons 
wealth as a public benefit, which is by no 
means alw: rue. Pleasure of itselfis not 
avice. Having a garden, which weallknow 
to be perfectly inuocent, is agreat ire. 
At the sate time, in this state of being, there 
sre many pleasures vices, which hawcver 
are so immediately’ ble that we can 
hardly abstain from them. The happi: 
of Heaven will be, that pleasure and virtue 
will he perfectly consistent. Mandeville 
‘puts the case of a man who gets drunk at an 
alehouse; and says it is a public benefit, 
because so much money is got by it to 























3 Jf soy of my readers are disturbed by this 
‘guattion, 1 beg eave to recatmnend to chen Letter 68 
lontesguisu’t Lettres Persannes: and the late Mr. 
John Palmer of “Answer to Dr. Prieatlevs 
yaa he absurdly calla“ Phi- 
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the public. But it must beconsidered, that 
all the good gained by this, through the 
gradation of clehouse-keeper, brewer, ralt- 
ster, and farmer, is overbalanced by the evil 
caused to the man and his family by his get- 
ting drunk. This is the way to try what is 
vicious, by ascertaining whether more evil 
than good is produced by it upon the whole, 
which isthe case inall vice. It may happen 
that good is produced by vice, but not as 
vice; for instance, a robber may take mo- 
ney from its owner, and give it to one who 
will make a better use of it. Here is good 

roducel; but not by the robbery es rob- 
Dery, but as translation of property. I read 
Mandeville forty, or, I believe, fifty years 
ago. He did not puzzle nie; he opened 
my views into real life very much. No; it 
is clear tbat the happiness of society depends 
on virtue. In Spurta, theft was allowed by 
general consent: theft, therefore, was there 
fot acrime, but then there was no security ; 
and what a life must they buve had, when 
there wes nosecurity. Without truth there 
must be a dissolution of society. As it is, 
there is so little truth, that we are almost 
afraid to trust our ears; but how should we 
te, if fulsehood were multiplied ten times ! 
Society is hel together by communication 
and information ; and I remember this re. 
‘kof Sir Thomas Brown's, ‘Do the de- 
ls Hie? No ; for then Hell could not sub- 


sist. 

"Talking of Miss ——, a literary lady, 
hhe auld, £1 was obliged to speak o wits 
Reynolds, to let her know that I desired she 
would not flatter meso much.” Somebod; 
now observed, “She flatters Garrick.” 
Jounsow : “ She is in the right, to flatter 
Garrick. She is in the right for two Teo 
sons ; first, because she has the world with 
her, who have been praising Garrick these 
thirty years; and xecondly, because she is 
rewarded for it by Garrick, Why should 
she flatter me? Ican do nothing for her. 
Let her carry her praise to a better market. 
(Then turning to Mrs. Knowles) You, Mu- 

have been flattering me all the even- 
ing; I wish you would give Boswell a little 
now. If you knew his merit as well as I do, 
you would say a great deal; he is the best 
travelling companion in the world."" 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. 
‘Mason's prosecution of Mr. Murray, the 

;, for having inserted a collection 
of “Gray's Poems,” only fifty lines, of 
which Mr Mason had still the exclusive 

ty, under the statute of Queen 

3/and that Mr. Mason had perse. 
vered, notwithstanding his being request- 
ed to name his own terms of compensa. 
tion.+ Johnson signified kts displeasure at 
‘Mr. Mason’s conduct very strongly ; but 
added, by way of shewing that he waa not 


+ Seo +A Letter to W. Mason, A. DM, from J. Mum 
ray, Bookseller in London" 4d cdlt. p30, 
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surprised at it, “ Mason’s a Whig.” Mas. 
Kwowzxs: (not hearing distinctly,)* What ! 
a Prig, Sir?” Jonnson: “ Worse, Ma- 
dam 5 a Whig! st heis hort . f 
expressed a horror at the thought of 
death. Mas. Krownes: “ None ton 
Lee yt — a horror for what is me 
at “ JouNsow: (standing upon 
earth, rolling about, wi ‘ adios pen the 
and somewhat, gloomy ais,) No rational 
man can die without aneasy apprehension.” 
Mas, Kwowrns: “ The Scriptures tell us, 
«The righteous shall have hope in his 
death”  Jonwsow : “ Yes, Madam; that 
ia,he ahall not have despair. But, consider, 
his hope of salvation must be founded on 
the terms on which it is promised that the 
mediation of our Savioun shall be applied 
to us,—namely, obedience ; and where obe- 
dience has failed, then, as suppletory to it, 
repentance. But what man can say that his 
obedience bas been such, as be would ap- 
prove of in another, or even in himself upon 
close examination ; or that his uitance 
not been such as to require being re- 
pented of? No men can be sure that his 
obedience and repeatance will obtain salva- 
tion.” Mzxs. Kxowxes: “ But divine in- 
timation of acceptance may be made to the 
soul.” Jounsox: “ Madam, it may; but 
I should not think the better of a man who 
should tell me on his death-bead, he was 
sure of salvation. A man cannot be sure 
himself that be has divine intimation of ac- 
ceptance; much less can he make others 
gure thst he bas it.” Boswezz: * Then, 
Sir, we must be contented to acknowledge 
that death is @ terrible thing.” Jomxson: 
“Yes, Sir. I have made no approaches toa 
state which can look on it as not terrible.” 
Mas. Kxowzes: (seeming to enjoy apleas- 
ing serenity in the persuasion of benignaut 
divine light,) “Does not St. Paul say, ‘I 
have fought the good fight of faith: Thave 
finished my course 
mea crown of life Jouxson: “Yes, 
dam; but here was a man ingpired, a man 
who had been converted by supernatural in- 
te ition.” Boswex “In pros; 
death is dreadful ; but, in fact, 
people die easy.” Jonxsow: “ Why, Sir, 
most people have not #/ such ‘of the 
matter, 60 cannot say much, and it is su 
pooed they dle easy.” Few believe it certain 
they are then to die ; and those who do, set 
themselves to behave with resolution, as a 
man does who is going to be hanged :—-he ia 
‘not the less unwilling tobe hanged.” Miss 
Szwarp: “There is one mode of the fear 
of death, which is certainly absurd: and 
that is the dread of annihilation, which is 
only pleating sleep without @ dream.” 
Sounsox : “It is neither pleasing, 
sleep; it is nething. Now, mere existence 
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brine cyl tre “Tf annihilation be ao~ 
ling, then exist in pain is not a comya- 
ative state, but ina pecitive evil, which 7 
cannot think we should choose. 1 must be 
allowed to differ here; and it would lessen 
the hope of a future state, founded on the 
argument, that the Supreme Being, who is 
good as he ia great, will hereafter compet 
sate for our present sufferings in this life. 
For if existence, such as we have it here, be 
‘comparatively a good, we have no reason to 
‘complain, thougl no ‘more of it should be 
ven to us, But if our only state of ex- 
ce were in this world, then we might 
with some reason complain that we are so dis. 
satisfied with our enjoyments compared with 
our desires.” Jouxsox : “'The lady con- 
founds annihilation, which ts nothing, with 
the apprehension of it, which is dreadful. 

It is in the a entsion of it that the 
horror of avnibilation consists.” 

Of John Wesley, be ssid, “ He can talk 
well on any subject.” Boswxnx.: “ Pray, 
Sir, what ‘has he made of his story of the 

ost 2" Jonson : “ Why, Sir, he believes 
it; but mot on sufficient authority. He did 
not take time enough to examine the girl. 
It was at Newcastle, where the ghost was 
said to have appeared to a young woman se- 
veral times, mentioning something about the 
ight to an old house, advising application to 
be made to an attorney, which was done; 
and, at the same time, saying the attorney 
would do nothing, which proved to be the 
fact. ‘This (says John) is a proof that a 

knowsour vl Now, {(laughing,) 
it is not necessary to know our thoughts, to 
tell that an attorney will sometimes do no- 
thing. Charles Wesley, who is a more sta- 
tionary man, does not believe the story. F 
am that John did not take more paina 
to Inquire into the evidence for it.” Mss 
Sewasp: (with an incredulous smile,) 
“ What, Sir! about a ghost? Jonnson: 

solemn vehemence,) “ Yes, Madam ; 
‘a question which, after five thousand 
years, is yet undecided : « question, whether 
in theology or philosophy, one of the most 
i Dron can come before the human 
u ing.” * 

‘Mra. Knoties mentioned, at a proeelyte 
to Quakerism, Mi a young lady 
well known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he 
had thew pee eee while she wes 

anc retained, » great resy r 
him. Mrs. Knowles at the same time took 
an opportunity of letting him know “ that 
the amiable young creature was sorry at 
Goding that was offended at her leaving 
the Church of England and embracing a 
simpler faith in the gentlest and 
persuasive manner, solicited hie kind 
ipfulgence for ghat was sincerly x alter 
conscience. Jouxsom: (frowning very 
angrily,) “ Madam, she is an odious wench. 
‘She not have any proper conviction 
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that it was her duty to change her religi 
which is the most important of all subjects, 
and should be studied with all care, and with 
all the helpewecan get She knew no more 
of the Church which she left, and that which 
she embraced, than she did of the difference 
between the Copernican and Ptolemaic svs- 
tems.” Mes Kwowres: “She had the 
New Testament before her.” Jouwsox: 
“ Madam, she could not understand the New 
‘Testament, the most difficult book in the 
world, for which the study of a life is re. 
quired” Mus. Kwowzes: “ It is clear as 
to essentials.” Jonxsow: “ But not as to 
controversial points. The heathens were 
easily canverted, because they had nothing 
to give ups but we ought not, without very 
strong conviction indeed, to desert the reli. 
gion in which we have been educated. ‘That 
ig the religion given you, the religion in 
which it may be suid Providence has placed 
you. Ifyou live conscientiously in that reli. 
gion, you may be safe. But. error is dan- 
gerous, indeed, if you err when you choose 
2 religion for herself.” Mus. Kxowsxs: 
“Must we then go by implicit faith? 
Jounson: “ Why, Madam, the greatest 
part of our knowledge is implicit faith; and 
ts to religion, have we heard all that a dis- 
ciple of Confucius, all that a Mabometan, 
can say for himself?” He then rose again 
into passion, and attacked the young prose- 
Ayte in the severest terms of reproach, so that, 
Both the Indies seemed to be much shocked.* 
‘We remained together till it was pretty 
late. Notwithstanding occasional fexplosiogs 
of violence, we were all delighted upon the 
whole with Jonson. I compared him at 
this time to a warm West-Indian climate, 
where you havea bright sun, quick vege- 
tation,” luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits; 
but where the same heat sometimes produces 
thunder, lightning, earthquakes, in terri. 


April 17, being Good-Friday, I waited on 
Johnson, ns udual. I observed at breakfast 
that although it was a part of his abstemious 
‘igeipline, on this most solemn fast, to take 


no milk in his tea, yet, when Mre. Desmou- 
lins inadvertently poured it in, he did net 
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reject it. T talked ofthe strange mdecision of 
mind, and imbecility in the common occur- 
rences of life, which we may observe in some 
Perle taeeee Why, Sit, i naan, the 

‘ing others to it for me.” 
Boneeee What, Sir, have yea that 
weakness?” Jouxson : “ Yes, Sir. But EF 
always think afterwards I should baye done 
better for myself.” 

I told him that, at a gentleman's house, 
where there was thought to be such extrava- 
gance or bad management, that he was livi 
much beyond his income, his lady had object 
to the cutting of a pickled mango, and that 
Thad taken an opportunity to ask the price of 
it, and found that it was only two tings $ 
so here was avery poor saving. Joun- 
Sox: “Sir, that is the blundering economy 
ofa narrow understanding. It is stopping 
one hole in a sieve.” 

T expressed some inclination to publish an 
account of my Travels upon the continent 
of Europe, for which I had a variety of ma- 
terials collected. Jounsow: “I do not 
say, Sir, you may not publish your travels; 
but I give you my opinion, that you would 
lessen yourself by it. What can you tell of 
countries so well known as those upon the 
continent of Europe, which you have visit~ 
ed?” Boswrux: “But J can give an en- 
tertaining narrative, with many incidents, 
anecdotes, jeur Pesprit, and remarka, so a8 
to make very pleasant reading.” Josxson : 
“Why, Sir, most modern travellers in Eu- 
rope, who have published their travels, have 
been laughed at: 1 would not have you ad- 
ded to the number.+ The world is now not 
contented to be merely entertained by a 
traveller's narrative; they want to learn 
something. Now, some of my friends asked 
me, why I did not give some account of my 
travels in France. The reasonis plain; in. 
teltigent readers had seen more of France 
that [bad. You might have liked my travels 
in France, and Ta Cuur might have liked 
them; but, upon the whole, there would 
have been more ridicule than good produced 
by them.” Boswert: “I cannot agree 

ir. People would like to read 











Jouxson : « True, Sir; but Sir Joshua can- 
not paint a face when he has not time to 
Took on it.” Boswrrs Sir, a sketch of 
any sort by him in valuable. ‘And, Sir, to 
tafk to you in your own etyle, (raising im 
voice, and shakis heed you shoul 
ve given us your Travels in I 
Fare co hint thet it was contaicly true, 
T said to him, that it was certai 

as my friend Dempster had observed in bis 
letter to me upon the subject, that a great 


{1 believe, however, 1 shall follow my own opinions 
{fot the world bar thet very Gaeriog partly 15 
tay writing, on many occasions Scie 
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of what was in his “Journey to the 
restern Islands of Scotland,” had been in 
his mind before he left Loridon. Jonxson: 
« Why, yes, Sir, the topics were; and books 
of travels will be good in proportion to what 
a man has previously in his mind ; his know- 
ing what to observe: his power of conirast- 
ing one mode of life with another. As the 
Spanish proverb says, ‘ He who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies, must carry 
the wealth of the Indies with him.’ So it 
3s in travelling; a man must carry know- 
Jedge with him, if he would bring home 
knowledge.” Boswecu: “ The proverb, I 
suppote, Sir, means, he must carry a Large 
stocx with him to trade with.” Jonnsox : 
“Yes, Sir.” 

It was a delightful day: as we walked 
to St. Clement's church, I again remarked 
that Fleet-street the most cheerful 
scene in the world, “ Fleetestrect (said 1) 
is in my mind more delightful than ‘Tempé.” 
Tonxson: “Ay, Sir; but let it be com- 
pared with Mull. 

‘There waa a very numerous congregation 
to-day at St, Clement’s.church, which Dr. 
Juhnson said he observed with pleasure. 

‘And now I am to give a pretty full ace 
count of one of the most curivus incidents 
in Juhnson’s life, of which he himself has 
made the following minute on this day: 
“In my return from church, I was accosted 
by Edwards, an old fetlow-coll 
not seen me since 1729. He km 
asked if 1 remembered one Ed 
not at first recollect the nanie, but gradually, 
as we walked along, recovered it, and told 
kim aconversatiun that bad passed at an ale- 
house between ‘My purpose is te con- 
tinue our acquaintance.”* 

It was in Ssutcher-row that this meeting 
happened. Mr. Edwards, whowns a decent- 
joking elderly man in gray clothes, and a 
wig of many curls, accosted Johnson with 
tuniliar confidence, knowing who he was, 
while Johnson returned his salutation with 
a courteous fa ity, as to a stranger. But 
as soon as Edwards had brought to his re- 
collection their having been at Pembroke 
College together nine-and-forty years ago, 
he much plessed, aaked where he 
liver, and said he should be glad to see him 
at Bolt-court, Epwarps: “Ah, Sir! we 
are old men now.” Jouxsow: (who never 
liked to think of being old,) “ Don't let us 
discourage onesnother.” Epwaaps: “Why, 
Doctor, you look stout and hearty,Z am 
happy to sce you so; forthe newspapers 
told ‘ua you were very ill.” Jonwsox: 
* Ay, Siz, they are always telling lies of us 
old fellows.” 2 

‘ishing to be present st more of so sin- 
lar a conversation as that between two 
low-collegiana, who had lived forty years 
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in London without ever having chanced to 
meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards, that Dr. 
Johnson was going home, and that he had 
better necompany him now. So Edwards 
walked along with us, 1 eagerly assisting to 
keep up the conversation. Mr. Edwards 
informed Dr. Johnson that he hed practised 
Jong as a solicitor in Chancery, ut that he 
now lived in the country upon a little farm, 
about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in Hert- 
nd that he came to Langan. (to 

inn, No. 6) generally twice aweek, 
Johnson appearing to mein a reverie, Mr. 
Edwards aldressed himself to me, and ex: 
patiated on the pleasure of living in the 
country. Bosweit: “1 have no notion of 
‘What you have to entertain you, 
exhausted in half an hour.” “Ep- 
+ What! don’t you love to have 

hope realized ? I sce my grass, and my corn, 
ntl may trcen growing, Naw; tor, Instanse: 
1 am ‘curious to see if this frost has not 
nipped my fruit-trees."  Jonnsow : (who 
we did not imagine was attending.) “ 
find, Sir, you have fears as well as hopes. 

So well did he see the whole, when ano- 
ther saw but the half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Jobnson’s house, and 
were seated in his library, the dialogue went 
on wbnirably. Epwanbs: «Sir, fremem- 
ber you would not let us say prodigious at 
College. For, even then, Str, (turning to 
me), he was delicate in language, and we all 
feared him."'+ Joxxeon: (to Edwards,) 
From your having practised the law los 
Sir, 1 presume you must be rich.” 
wanps: “No, Sir; 1 got a good deal of 
money; but I had a number uf poor rela- 
tions, to whom 1 gave grent part of it.” 
Jounxsox: “Sir, you have been rich in the 
most valuable sense of the word.” Ep. 
waups: “ But ¥ shall not die rich.” Jonn- 
son: “Nay, sure, Sir, it is better to live 
Tich, than to die rich.” Enwanns: “I wish 
I had continued at College. 
“ Why do you wish that, Sir?” Epw. 

“ Because I think I should have had @ much 
easier life than mine has been. I should 
have been a parson, and bad a good living, 
like Bloxham and several others, and lived 
comfortably." Jouxsox : “ Sir, the life of'a 
parson, of a conscientious clergyman, is pot 
easy. I havealways considered 2 clergyman 
a3 the father of a larger family than he is 
able tomaintain. Iwould rather have Chan- 
cory suite upon my hands than the cure of 
No, Sir, I donot envy a ‘5 

life as mn easy life, nor do I envy the 
man who makes it an easy life.”—Here, 
jog bimeett up all of a sudden, he exclaim- 
“OQ! Mr. Edwards! I'll convince you 
‘that I recollect you. Do you remember our 


Johnson said to me: ir, ted 
sw Sor tay ersturey cod ye ewan er gent a by 


Sir, it is. how little Literature there 
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drinking together at an alehouse near Pem= 
broke-gate? At that time, you told me of 
the Eton boy, who, when verses on our Sa- 
viour’s turning water into wine were pre- 
scribed as an exercise, brought up a single 
Tine, which was highly admired : 
* Viale et erebott iympha pudica Deve 

And I told you of another fine line in “Cam- 
den’s Remains,’ aculogy upon one of our 
‘Kings who was sueceedédby his son, a prince 
of equal meri 

“Mia cano, Bol occubult, nox nulla secuts ext"? 

Epwanns: “ You are a philosopher, Dr. 
Johnson. I have tried too, in my time, to 
be a philosopher; but, I don't know how, 
cheerfulness was always breaking in.”—Mr. 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Courte- 
nay, Mr. Malone, and, indeed, all the emi- 
neut men to whom I have mentioned this, 
have thought it an exquisite trait of charac- 
ter, The truth is, that philosophy, like re- 
Tigion, is too generally supposed to be hard 
ant severe, at least 60 grave as to exclude 
all gaiety. 

Epwauns: “I have been twice married, 
Doctor. You, T suppose, have never known 
what it was ta have a wife." Jonxson: 
“Sir, L have known what it was to have a 
wit,’ and (in a solemn, tender, faultering 
tone)I have known what it was to lose @ 
wife.—It had almost broke my heart.” 

‘Epwanps: * How do you live, Sir? For 
my part, I must have my regular meals, 
and a glass of good wine. I find I require 
ie” Jonson: “I now drink no wine, 
Sir. Early in life [drank wine : for many 
years I drank none. T then for some: 
‘drunk a great deal.” Epwaupe: “ 
hogsheads, I warrant you.” Jounsow : “ 1 
then had a severe illness, and leftit off, and 
have never began it again. I never felt 
any difference upon myself from eating one 
thing rather than another, nor from one kind 
of weather rather than another. ‘There are 

ple, I believe, who feel a difference ; but 
am not one of them. And, as to reguiar 
meals, [have fusted from the Sunday's din- 
ner to the Tuesday’s dinner, without any in- 
convenience. I believeit is best to eat just 
a3 one is hungry: but a tan who is in bu- 
siness, or man who hasa family, must have 
stated meals. I am a straggler. I may 
centage eee tit eh ele? 
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leave thistown and go toGrand Cairo, without 
being missed here ur observed there.” E: 
warps: “Don't you eat supper, Sir?” 
Jouxsox : “No, Sir." Epwarps: “ For 
amy part, now, J consider supper as @ turn- 

through which one must pass, in order 
to get to bed." 

lomxsox: “ You are a lawyer, My. .Ed- 
wards. Lawyers know life practically. A 
bookish man should always have them to 
converse with. ‘they have what he wants.” 

Epwanns: “I am grown old: I am 

ty-five” Jonwsow: “I shall be sixty- 
“ht next birthday. Come, Sir, drink wa- 
ter, and put in for a bundred.” 

‘Mr. Edwardsmentioneda gentleman who 
had left his whole fortune to Pembroke Col- 
lege: Jouxson : “ Whether to leave one’a 
whole fortune toa College be right, must de- 
pend upon circumstances. I would leave the 
interest of a fortune I bequeathed to a Col- 
lege, to my relations or my friends, for their 
lives. It is the same thing to a College, 
where is a permanent society, whether 
gets the money now or twenty years hence ; 
and I would wish to make my relations or 
friends feel the benefit of it.” 

This interview confirmed my opinion of 
Johnson's most humane and benevolent 
heart. His cordial and placid behaviour to 
an old fellow-collegi 0, a man s0 different 
from himself, und his telling him that he 
would go down to his farm and visit him, 
shewed a kindness of disposition very rare 
atan advanced age. He observed, * how- 
wonderful it was that they had both been in 
London forty = without having ever 
once met, and both walkers in the street 
too!” Mr. Edwards, when going away, 

recurred to his consciousuess of set 
lity, and looking full in Johnyon's face, said 
te him, “ You'll find in Dr. Young, 

0, my coevals! remnants of yourselves.’ 
Johnson did not relish this at all ; but shook 
his head with impatience. Edwards walked 
off, seemingly highly pleased with the honour 
of having been thus noticed by Dr. Jobn- 
tan. When he was, gone, L said to Johnson, 

toought him but a weak man. Jonson: 
“Wh: gee Sir, Here is a man whohas 
peed ‘ough life without experience : yet 

would rather have him with me thaa a 
more sensible man who will not talk readily. 
"This man is always willing to say what Re 
has to say.” Yet Dr. Johnson had himselt’ 
by no means that willingness which he 
praised so much, and I thial 0 justly 3 for 
who hes not felt the painful effect of the 
dreary void, when there is a total silence in 
a , for any length of time ; or, which 
fs as balk or perhaps worse, when the con- 
versation is with difficulty Kept up by a per- 
petual effort ? 
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Johnson once observed to me, “ Tom 
‘TTyers described me the best: ‘Sir (aid he} 
you are like a ghost; you never speak 
‘you are spoken to.’ ” 

‘The gentleman whom he thus familiarly 
mentioned, was Mr. Thomas Tyers, son of 
Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the founder of that 
excellent place of public amusement, Vaux- 
ball Gardens, which must ever be an estate 
to its proprietor, as it is peculiarly adapted 
to the taste of the English nation; there 
being a mixture of curious show,—gay ex- 
hibition,—music, vocal and instrumental, 
not too refined for the general ear ;—for all 
which only a shilling is paid ;* and, (1 
last, not least, good eating and drinking for 
those who choose to purchase that 
Mr. Thomas ‘Tyers was bred to the law; 
jut having a handsome fortune, vivacity of 
temper, and eccentricity of mind, he could 
‘not confine himself'to the regularity of prac- 
tice, He therefore ran i es the world 
with a pleasant carelessiiess, amusing every 
body by his desultory conversation. He 
abounded in anecdote, but was not suffi- 
ciently attentive toaccuracy. I therefore 
cannot venture to avail myself much ofa 
blegrepttcal sketch of Johnson which he 
published, being one among the various per- 
sons ambitious of appending their names to 
that of my illustrious friend. ‘That sketch 
is, however, an entertaining little collection 
of fragments, ‘Those which he published of 
Pope and Addison are of higher merit; but 
his fame must chiefly rest upon his * Poli- 
tical Conferences,” in which he introduces 
several eminent persons delivering their 
sentiments in the way of dialogue, and dis 
covers a considerable share of learning, va- 
rious knowledge, and discernment of - 
ter. hia much may I be allowed to say 
ofa man who was exceedingly obliging to 
me, and who lived with Dr. Johnson in as 
easy 8 manner as almost any of his very nu- 
merous acquaintance. 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that 
Dr. Johnson should have been of a profes. 
mou. I repeated the remark to Johnson 
thst I might have his own thoughts on the 
subject. Jounson: “ Sir, it teould have 
been better that E had been of 2 profession. 
Fought tohave been a lawyer." Boswex. 
a not think, Sir, it would have been | 
better, for we should not have had the Eng- 
lish Dictionary?” Jouxsox: “ But you 
would have Bosweir: 
“ Ay s but there would not have been sno- 
ther, who could have written the Diction- 
ary. There would have been many very 
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Judges. Suppose vou had been Lord 
ory you would have delivered o 

nions with more extent of’ mind, and in = 
more ornamented manner, than perhaps any 
Chancellor ever did, or ever will do. But, 
T believe, causes have been as judicioualy 
decided as you could have done.” Joun- 
sox: “Yes, Sir, Property has heen as 
well settled. 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition 
floating in his mind, and had, undoubtedly, 
often speculated on the possibility of hts 
supereminent powers being rewarded in this 
great and liberal country by the highest ho- 
hours of the state. Sir William Scott in- 
forms me, tliat upon the death of the late 
Lord Lichfield, who was Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, be said to Johnaon, 
“ What a pity it is, Sir, that you did not 
follow the profession of the law. You might 
have been Lord Chancetior of Great Britain, 
and attained to the dignity of the peerage; 
and now, that the title of Lichfield, your 
native city is extinct, you might have had 
it.” Johnson, upon this, seemed much agi- 
tated ; aud, in an angry tonc, exelaimed, 
“ Why will you vex me by suggesting this, 
when it is too late.” 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of 
others, ‘he late Dr. Thomas Leland told 
Mr. Courtney, that when Mr. Edmund 

jurke shewed Johnson his fine house and 
Jands near Beaconsfield, Johnson coolly said, 
* Non equidem invideo ; miror + 

“Yet no man had » higher notion of the 
dignity of literature than Juhngon, or was 
more determined in maintaining the respect 
which he justly considered as due to it. 
Of this, besides the general tenour of his 
conduct in society, some characteristical 
stances may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolls, that once 
when he dined in a numerous company of 
booksellers, where, the room being emall, 





























fT.am not entirety without suspicion that Johmom 
sony have felt a little morpentary euvy; for no man tor 
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the head of the table, at which he sat, was 
was almost close to the fire, he 

in suffering a great deal of inconvenience 
from the heat, rather than quit his place, 
and let one of them sit. above him. 

Goldamith, in his diverting simplicity, 
complained one day, in a mixed company, 
of Lord Camden. “ I met him (said Be) at 
Lord Clare's house; in the country, he 
took no more notice of me than if I had 
been an ordinary man.” The com} 
having laughed heartily, Johnson stood 
in defence of his friend. “ Nay, Gentlemen, 
(said he,) Dr. Goldsmith isin the right A 
nobleman ought to have made up to such a 
man as Goldsmith; and I think it is much 
against Lord Camden that he neglected 

ima.” 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, 
that such respect as he thought due only to 
higher Papen pation eeiule be be- 
stowed on men o ter, though perhepe 
more amusing, talents. 1 told him, that 
one morning, when I went to breakfast with 
Garrick, who was very vain of his intimacy 
with Lord Camden, he accosted me thus :— 
‘+ Pray now, did you—did you meet a little 
lawyer turning tle corner, eh #"—“ No, Sir 

id 1.) Pray what do you mean by the 
question 2"—* Why (replied Garrick, with 
an affected indifference, yet as if standing 
on tip-toe,) Lord Camden has this moment 
left me. ‘We have had a long walk toge- 
ther.” Jonwsow: “ Weil, Sir, Garrick 
talked very properly. Lord Camden teas a 
little lawyer to be associating so familiarly 
with a player.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great 
truth, that Johnson considered Garrick to 
be anit were his property. He would allow 
no man either to blame or to praise Garrick 
in his presence, without contradicting him. 

Having fallen into a very serious frame 
of mind, in which mutual expressions of 
kindness’ passed between us, such as would 
-be thought too vain in me to repeat, I taik- 
ed with regret of the sad inevitable certai 
ty that one of us must survive the other. 

fonson : “* Yes, Sir, that is an affecti 
consideration. I remember Swift, in one: 
his letters to Pope, says, ‘I intend to come 
over, tht we may meet once more; and 
when we must part, it is what happens to all 
human beings’ Bosweix: * The hope 
that we shall see our departed friend: re 
must support the mind.” Jonwsox : “ Why 
yes, Sir" Boswaxt : “There is 2 strange 
‘unwillingness to part with life, independent 
of cerious fears as to futurity. A reverend 
friend of ours (naming him) tells me, shat 
he feels an uneasiness at the thoughts of 

leaving his house, his oer ” 
Jonnson: “ This is foolish in *****. A 
man need not be uneasy ou these grounds ; 
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for, as he will retain his consciousness, he 
may say with the philosopher, Omnia mea 
‘mmecum porte.” Boswe: “ True, Sir: we 
may carry our books in our heads ; but atill 
there is something painful in the thought of 
Jeaving for ever what hes given us plessure. 
I remember, many years ago, when my 
imagination was warni, and I lieppened to 
be in melancholy mood, it distressed me 
to think of going into a state of being in 
which Shakspeare's poetry did not exist. 
A lady whom I then much admired, a very 
amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and 
relieved me by saying, ‘ The first’ thing 
you will meet in the other workh will be 
‘an elegant ci are's works pre. 
sented to your" Dregchnesn sete? oe. 
nignantly at this, and did not appear to dis- 
a of the notion. 

re went to St. Clement's church aguin 
in the afternoon, and then returned and 
drank tea and coffee in Mrs. Williams's 
room ; Mrs. Desmoulins doing the honours 
of the teactable, I observed that he would 
not even look at a proof-sheet of bis “ Life 
‘of Waller” on Good-Friday. 

Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book 
on agriculture, which was printed, and was 
soon to be published. It wasa very stran, 

mance, the author having mixed in it 
is own thoughts upon various topics, alon, 
sefth fle coviaties cot plotghitgy wewtbdy Ane, 
other farming operations. He seemed to 
be an absurd profane fellow, and had intro 
duced in his book many sneers at religion, 
with equal ignorance and conceit. Dr. 
Johnson permitted me to read some passages 
aloud. Gune was, that be resolved to work 
on Sunday, and did work, but he owned he 
felt some weak compunction ; and he had 
this very curious retlection : “1 was born 
in the wilds of Christianity, and the briars 
and thorns still hang about me.” Dr. Jobn- 
son could not help laughing at this ridicu- 
lous image, yet was very angry at the fel- 
low’s impiety, “ However, (aard he,) the 
Reviewers will make him hang himeclé” 
He, however, observed, “ that formerly 
there might have been a dispensation ob- 
tained for working on Sunday in the time 
of harvest.” Indeed, in ritual observances, 
were all the ministers of religion what the: 
should be, and wht any of them are suc 
a power might be wisely and safely lodged 
with the Church, 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea with 
him, He praised the late Mr. Duncombe, 
of Canterbury, as a pleasing man. “ He 
used to come to mes I did not seek much 
alter him. Indeed, I never cought much 
after any body” Boswexs: “ Lord Or- 
rery, X suppose." Jonnson : “ No, Sir: 





















1 (william uncom, Een mara he dts of 
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‘les, and other ingenious productlonyy aud dat Feo. 
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T never went to him but when he sent for 
ne.” Peete te i periey pe Joux- 
sox: Yes, Sir. jut T sought ter George 
Peatmanazar the most. I'used to go and 
sit with him at an alehcuse in the city.” 
{am happy to mention another instance 
which I discovered, of his seeking after a 
man of merit. Soon after the Honourable 
Daines Barrington had published his excel- 
lent “ Observations on the Statutes."* 
Johnson waited on that worthy and learned 
gentleman ; and, haying told him his name, 
courteously said, “ I have real your book, 





Sir, with great pleasure, and wish to be bet 
yer known to you.” Thus be, an ac- 
quaintance, which waz continued with nn. 


tual regard as long as Jobnsou lived. 
‘Talking of a recent seditious delinquent, 
he said, * They should set him in the pil- 
Jory, that he may be punished in a way that 
would disgrace bim.”” 1 observed, that the 
pillory does not always disgrace. And I 
mentioned an instance of a gentleman, who 
I thought wasnot dishonoured by it. Jonx- 
sox: “Aye, but he was, Sir. He could 
ot mouth and strut as he used to do, after 
having been there. | People are not willin 
to ask a man to their tables, who has st: 
in the pillory 
‘The Gentleman who had dined with us 
at Dr. Percy'st camein. Johnson attacked 
the Americana with intemperate vehemence 
ofabuse. 1 said something in their favour; 
and added that I was always sorry when he 
talked ca et sul sant aoe it éeems, ex. 
asperut iim $ thor @ said nothing at 
the time. ‘The oud was charged with sul- 
jhureous vapour, which was afterwards to 
wurst in thunder.—We talked of a gentle- 
man who was running out his fortune in 
London ; and I said,“ We must get bim 
out of it. All his friends must quarrel with 
him, and that will soon drive him away.” 
Fouxsoy: “ Nay, Sir, we'll send you to 
him, If your company dues not drive a 
man out of his house, nothing will.” is 
was a horrible shock, for wliich there was 
no visible cause. I afterwards asked him, 
why he had said so harsh a thing, Josx- 
now: “ Recause, Sir, you made me angry 
about the Americans.” Bosweii: “ But 
why did you not take your revenge direct- 
lye" Jonsson: (smiling) “ Because, Sir, 
1 bad nothing ready. A man cannot strike 
till he bas weapons.” This was a candid 
and pleasant confession. 
fe shewed me to-night bis drawing-room, 
very genteelly fitted up; and said, “ Mrs. 
‘Thraie sneered, when 7 talked of my hav- 
ing asked you and your lady to live at my 
house. 1 was obliged te tell her, that you 
would be in as respectable # situation in my 
house ns in hers. Sir, the insolence of 


© [4t0. 1705. "The worthy anther died many 
aftag Johnson. March 13, uh aged about 7k MY 
1 See page 396. asa 
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wealth will creep out.” Boswexr: “She 
has a little both of the insolence of wealth 
and the conceit of part.” JpHnsox: 
“The insolence of wealth is a wretched 
thing; but the conceit of parts has some 
foundation. ‘To be sure, it should not be. 
But who is without it?” Bosweue; 
* Yourself, Sir” Jounsox: “ Why I play 
no tricks: I lny no traps.” Bosweir : 
“No, Sir. You are six feet high, and you 
anly do not stoop. 
of tbe numbers of people that 
we composed the household of 
great families, I mentioned that there were 
a hundred in the family of the present Eari 
of Eglintoune’s father. Dr. Johnson seem~ 
ing to doubt it, I began to enumerate, 
“Let us see: my Lord and my Lady two.” 
Jounsox: “ Nay, Sir, if you are to count 
by twos, you may be long enough.” Bos. 
wert: “ Well but now I add two sons and 
seven daughters, and a servant for each, that 
will make twenty; 80 we have the #ifth 
yet already.” Jouxaow: * Very true. 
‘ou get at twenty pretty readily ; but you 
will nut so readily get father on. We grow 
to five feet pretty readily ; but it is not so 


















easy to yw to seven.” 
‘On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day 
after the solemnities of the festival in St. 


Paul's Church 1 visited him, but could not 
stay to dinner. 1 expressed a wish to have 
arguments for Christianity always in 
readiness, that my religious faith might be 
as firm and clear as ay proposition what- 
ever, so that I need not be under the least 
uneasiness, when it should be attacked. 
Jowxson : “ Sir, you cannot answer all ob- 
jection You have demonstration for a 
First Cause: you see he must be good as 
well as powerful, because there is nathing 
to makelhim otherwise, and goodness of 
selt is preferable. Yet you have againat 
this, what is very certain, the unhappiness 
of humaniife. ‘This, however, gives us rea- 
son to hope for a future state of compensa. 
tion, that there may be a perfect system. 
But of that we were not sure, till we had a 
positive revelation.” I told him, that his 
“Rasselas” had often made me unhappy 5 
for it represented the misery of Luman 
so well, and so convincingly to a thinking 
mind, that if at any time’ the impression 
wore off, and I felt myself easy, I began tu 


suspeet come delusion: 
On Monday, April 20, £ found him at 
home in the morning. We talked of agen- 
tleman who we apprehended was gradually 
involving his circumstances by bad miuage- 
ment. Jonzsux: “Wasting a fortune is 
evaycration by a thousand imperceptible 
means. If it were a stream, they'tl stop it. 
‘You must speak to him. It is really miser. 
able. Were he a gamester, it could he suid 
he had hopes of winning. Were hea bink- 
rupt in trade, he might have grown rich ; 














tat. 68.) 
but he has spirit to spend, nor reso- 
lution tee re He does not spend fast 
enough to have pleasure from it. He has 
the crime of prodigality, and the wretched- 
neas of parsimony. Ifa man is killed in a 
duel, he is killed as many a one has been 
Killed ; but it is a sad thing for a man to lie 
down and die; to bleed to death, because he 
has not fortitude enough to sear the wound, 
or even to stitch it up.” " f cannot but 
A moment to admire the fecundity of fancy, 
and choice of language, which in th 
stance, and, indeed, on almost all uccasions, 
he displayed. It was well observed by Dr. 
Perey, now Bishop of Dromore, * ‘The con. 
versation of Johnson is strong and clear, 
and may he compared to an antique statue, 
where every vein and muscle is distinct and 
bold. Ordinary conversation resembles an 
inferior cast.” 

On Saturday, April 25, I dined with him 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with the learned 
‘Dr. Musgrave,* Councellor Leland of Ire. 
fond, eon to the historian, Mrs. Cholmonde- 
ley, and some more ladies.“ ‘The Project,” 
a new poem, was read to the company by 
‘Dr Musgeaves Jonmaow + © Bir, te has 
Power. Were it not for the well-known 
‘names with which it is filled, it would be no- 
thing: the names carry the puet, not the poet. 
the ‘hames.” Muscaave: “A temporary 
poem alwaysentertuins us.” Jotssos: “So 
does an account of the criminals hanged 
yesterday entertain us.” 

‘He proceeded ;~ Demosthenes Taylor, 
as he was called (that is, the editor of De- 
mosthenes,) was the most silent man, the 
merest statue of a man that I have ever 
seen. I once dined in company with him, 
and all he said during the whole time was 
no more than Richard. How a man should 
say only Richard, it is not easy to i 
But it was thus: Dr. Dougles was talkin, 
of Dr. Zachary Grey, and was ascribing to 
him something thet was written by Dr. 
Richard Grey. to correct him, ‘Taylor 
anid (imitating his affected sententious em- 
phasis and nod,) + Richard.’ : 

Mra, Cholmsndeley, ina high flow of spi- 
rits, exhibited some lively sallies of hyper- 
bolical compliment to Johnson, with wi 
she had heen long acquainted, and was very 
ensy. He was quick in eatching the man- 
ner ofthe moment, and answered her some- 
what in the style of the hero ofa romance, 
“Madam, you crown me with unfading 
Jawels.” 

Thaypened, I know not how, to say that a 
pamphlet meant a prose piece. Jorxeon : 
“No, Sir, A few sheets of poetry, unbound, 
are a pamphilet,? a8 much 28 a few sheets of 
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# [Sumue) Muvgrave, M.D, Raltor of Euripides. and 
quthor of > Diwcrintions on the Grecian Myshotcas” 
Se. published in 1702, afver bis death, by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 


FP MDr. Johns is hese perfectly correct, and is sup 
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pret, Musonarz: “A pamphlet may 
understood to mean a poetical piece in 
‘Westminster Hall, that is in formal lan- 
guage; but in cominon language itis under- 
to mean prose.” Jo#oeow + (and here 
‘was one of the many instances of his know- 
ing cleatly and telling exactly how a thing 
4s) “A pamphlet is Understood in common 
mean se, on] from this, 
that there is so muth more prose written 
than poetry ; as when we say s book, prose 
is understood for the same relson, theegh a 
book may as well be in poetry as in prose. 
We understand what is most gen and 
wename what is leas frequent.” 

We talked of a lady's verses on Ireland. 
Mrs Rexnoup: 
Sir?” Jonmsow: » Thave seen 
a translation from Horace, by one of her 
daughters. She shewed it'me.” Miss 











son: Why, very well f ‘oung Miss’ 
verses ;—that is to say, compared with ex~ 
cellence, nothing; but very well for the 
who wrote them. Y am vexed at 
ing shewn verses in thet manner.” Ais 
Reyxotps: “ But if they should be good, 
why not give them hearty praise?" Jonim: 
sow : * Why, Madam, because I have not 
then got the better of’ my bad humour from 
having been shewn them. You must con- 
sider, Maram, beforehand they may be 
bad, as well as good. Nobody bas a right 
to put another under such a difficulty, that 
he must either burt the person by tellin, 
the truth, or hurt himself by telling oe 
is not true.” Boswern: “A man often 
shews his writings to people of eminence, to 
obtain from them, either from their good- 
nature, or from their not being able to tell 
the truth firmly, a commendation, of which 
he may afterwards avail himself.” Jonxsow : 
“Very true, Sir. Therefore the man, who 
is asked by an author, what he thinks of his 
work, is put to the torture, and is not obliged 
to speak the truth; so that what he says is 
not considered as his opinion; yet he has 
said it, and cannot retract it; and thia au. 
thor, when mankind are hunting him with 
acanistor at his tail, can say, ‘I would not 
have published, had not Johnson, or Rey- 
nolds, or Musgrave, or some other 
judge, commended the work.’ Yet Icon. 
sider it as a very difficult question in con- 
science, whether one should advise a man 
not to publish a work if profit be his object ; 
for the man may say, ‘Had it not been for 
you, I should have had the money. Now 
you caunot be sve: for you have only your 
‘awn opinion, amt the public may think very 
differently.” osuva Revxoune: 
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ported by the usuage of preceding writer, Soin Mo- 
Shaun Deticts, a 60 of poems, Bro, 3680 (the 
‘alter 4 sealng of Sucktsy's pny tied Actas, 
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“You must upon such an occasion have twe 
y ts; one as to the real value of the 
work, the other as to what may please 
the general taste at the time.” Jouxsow: 
«But you can be sure of neither; and 
therefore I should scruple much to give a 
suppressive vote. Both Goldsmith's come- 
dies were once refused; his first by Gar- 
rick, bis second by Colman, who was pre- 
vailed on at last by much solicitation, nay, 
a kind of force, to bring it on. His * Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ I myself did not think would 
have had much success. It was written and 
sold to a bookseller, before his ¢ Traveller ;* 
but published afer; ao little expectation 
had the bookseller from it. Had it been sold 
after the ‘Traveller,’ be might bave had 
twice as much money for it, though sixty 
fines ‘was no mean price. "The bookseller 

d the advantage of Goldsmith's reputation 
from ‘The Traveller’ in the sale, though 
Goldsmith had it not in selling the cop; 
Sin Josnua Revnonos: “* The Beggar 
ffords a proof how strangely people 
differ in opinion about a literary per- 
formance. Burke thinks it has no merit.” 
Jounsow : “It was refused by one of the 
houses; but T should have thought it would 
succeed, not from any great excellence in the 
writing, but from the novelty, and the ge- 
neral spirit. and gaiety of the piece, which 
keeps the audience always attentive, and 
dismisses them in good humour." 

‘We went to the drawing-room, wherewas 
a considerable increase of company, Several 


of us got round Dr. Johnson, and coroplained 
would not give us an exact sige 























that 
of his works, that there might be a com 
edition. He smiled, and evaded our en- 
treaties. That he intended todo it, F have 
no doubt, because I have heard him say #0 
and I have in my possession un imperfect 
written out, which he entitles 
Historia, Studiorum. 1 once got from one of 
his friends a list, which there was pretty 
Teason to suppose was accurate, for it 
was written down in his presence by this 
friend, who enumerated each article aloud, 
and had some of them mentioned to him by 
Mr. Levett, in concert with whom it was 
made out ; and Johnson, who heard all this, 
did not contradict it. But when I shewed 
a copy of this list to him, and mentioned the 
evidence for its exactness, he laughed and 
said, “I was willing to let them go on as 
they pleased, and never interfered.” Upon 
which I read it to him, article by article, 
and got him positively to own or refiiie: 
and then, having obtained certainty 0 far, 
I got some other articles confirmed by him 
Airectly, and afterwards, from time to time, 
tnade additions under his sanction. 

Riis friend, Fdward Cave, having been 
mentioned, he told us, “ Cave used to cell 
ten thousand of *The Gentleman's 
wanes yet such was then his minute atten- 
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tention and anxiety that the gle should not 
suffer the smallest decrease, he would 


name @ particular person who be heard had 
talked of leaving off the Magavine, and 
would say, ‘Let us have something’ good 
next month." 

It was observed, that avarice was inhe- 
rent in some dispositions. Jounsow : “No 
man was born a muser, because no man 
was born to possession, Every man is born 
cupidus— desirous of getting; ‘but not ava. 


 Boswei 











ith much ingenuity, that a complete miser 
is happy man; a miser who gives himself 
wholly to the one passion of saving.” Joux- 
son: That is flying in the face of all the 
world, who have an avaricious man 
a miser, because he is miserable. No, Sirs 
aman who both spends and saves money is 
the happiest man, because he has both en- 
joyments.” 

“The conversation having turned on Bon 
Mots, he quoted, from one of the Ana, an 
‘exquisite instance of flattery in a maid of 
honour in France, who being asked by the 
Queen what o'clock it was, answered, “* What 
pms pleases.” He admitted that 

fr. Burke's classical pun upon Mr. Wilkes's 
being carried on the shoulders of the mob, 

~ murneriaque fertur 
Lege solutus,“# 

was admirable ; and though be was strange- 
ly unwilling to allow to that extraordinary 
man the talent of wit,t he also laughed wit) 
approbation at another of his playful con- 
geits; which was, that “ Horace has in one 
Tine given a description of a good desirable 
mauor: 

+ ‘Bet modus in rebus, sunt certi denique finess' § 
that is to say, a modus as to the tithes, and 
certain fines. 

He cheer e t =n cannot ae Le: 
priety of himself, except he relates 
simple flets 3 as,* 1 was at Tizhmond 2 or 
what depends on mensuration ; as, I ani 
six feet high.’ He is sure he has been at 
Richmond ; he is eure he is six feet high ; 
but he cannot be sure be is wise, or that he 
has any other excellence. Then, all cen- 














+ Horne, Carm. }. fr. od. it, Ue 
t Sce this question fully Investigated in the Notes 
‘upon my " Jougnsl of a Tour to the Hebrides” edit. 3, 
21, et seg. And here, 28 a Iswyer mindful of the 
taxim Sutcm euigua tribrifa, 1 cannot forbear to men- 
ton, ‘Buat the siditional note beginolng wlth, © T find 
the former edition,” is not mine, but wad oblizing~ 

ly furnished by Mr. Malone, who, was #0 Wad as to su- 
the preas while 1 was in Scotland, aba the frat 

ea ‘would not 
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sure of a man’s self is oblique praise. It is 
inorder to shew how much he can spare. 
It haa all the invidiousness of self-praise, 
and all the reproach of falschood.” Bos- 





wx: “Sometimes it may proceed from a 
man’s strong consciousness of his faults be- 
ing observed. He knows that others would 


throw him down, and therefore he had bet- 
ter lie down softly of his own accord.”* 

On Tuesday, April 28, he waa enj 
to dine at General Paoli’s, where, as Thave 
already observed, I was still entertained in 
elegant hospitality, and with all the case 
and comfort of a home. I called on him, 
and accompanied him in a hackney coach. 
‘We stopped first at the bottom of Hedge- 
lane, into which he went to leave a letter, 
«with good news for a poor man in distress," 
ashe tald me. I did not question hira par- 
ticulaely as to this, He himeelf' often re- 
genial Lady Bolingbroke’ lively descrip- 
tion of Pope: that 


1 Was un one 
chous et aus raves. “1 








‘Bis wield soy; 
dine to-day in Grosvenor-square;”’ this 
might be with a Duke: or, perhaps. © 
dine to-day at the other end of the town 
or, “A gentleman of great eminence called 
on me yesterday.” —He loved thus to keep 
things floating in conjecture : Omne ignotuma 
pro magnifico et. I believe I ventured to 
dissipate the cloud, to unveil the mystery, 
ore freely and frequently than any of his 
frends. We stopped again at Wit "4, 
the well-known Zay-shoe in St. domes'a” 
street, at the corner of St. James's-place, to 
which he had been directed, but not clearly, 
for he searched about some time, and could 
not find it at first; and said, “To direct 
one only to a corner shop, is ¢oying with one.” 
T muppove he meant this asa play upon the 
word toy ; it was the first time that I knew 
him stoop to such sport. After he bad been 
some time in the shop, he sent to me to 
come out of the coach, and help him to 
choose @ pair of silver buckles, as those he 
had were tob small. Probably this altera- 
tion in dress had been suggested by Mrs. 
Thrale, by associating with whom, his ex- 
ternal appearance was much improved. He 
t better clothes; and the dark colour 
from which he never deviated was enlivened 
by metal buttons. His wigs, too, were 
much better; and, during their travels in 
France, he was furnished with a Paris-made 
wig, af handsome cbnstruction. This choos- 
ing of silver buckles was a negociati 
{sud he,) I will not have the ridiculous 
rge ones now in fashi sand 5 vill give 
no more than a guinea for a pair.” 
were the principles of the business; and, 
after some examination, he was fitted. As 
we drove » I found him in a talking 
humour, of which I availed myself, Bos 
wELL: “I wes this morning in Ridley’ 
shop, Six, and was told, that the collection 
called * Jolneoniana’ hes sold very much.” 
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Jonxsox : “Yet the ‘Journey to the He- 
brides’ has not bad a great aale"® Bos. 
WELL: “That ig strange” Jonnsom: 
“Yes, Sir; for in that book [have told the 
world's great deal that they did now know 
before.” 


Bosweiu: “I drank chocolate, Sir, this 
morning, with Mr. Eld: and, to my no 
aml! surprise, found him to be a Stafford. 
shire Whig. a being which I did not believe 
had existed” Jonwsox : “ Sir, there are 
rascals in all countries.” 
said, 2 Tory was a creature 
tween a non-juring parson and one’s grand- 
mother.” Jonxsow: “ And Ihave always 
said, the first Whig w iL” Bos- 
wet: “ He certainly wos, Sir. 
vil was impatient of subordinatic 
the first who resisted power : 

"Better to reign in Hel, than serve in Heaven.’ ” 

At General Paoli’s were Sir Joshua Rey-. 
nolds, Mr. Langton, Marchese Gherardi of 
Lombardy, and Mr. Jobn Spottiswoode the 
younger, of Spottiswonde,t the solicitor. 
‘At this time fears of invasion were circu- 
lated ; to obviate which, Mr. Spottiswoode 
observed, that Mr. Fraser the enj _ 
who had lately come from Dunkirk, said 
that the French had the same fears of us. 
Jonson : “It is thus that mutual cow- 

ice Keeps usin peace. Were one half 
of mankind brave, and one half cowards, the 
brave would be always beating the cowards. 
Were all brave, they would lead a ry un- 
easy life; all would be continually Sght- 
ing but being all cowards we go on very 

Bis 


‘We talked of drinking wine. Jousow : 
“I require wine, only when Tam alone. 1 
often wished for it, and often ta- 
Stortiswoope: Wnt, by way 
fs companion, Sit” Jouxaox : “To get 
Tid of myself, to send myself away. Wine 
gives great pleasures and every jleasure is 
of itself 


od. Tt d, unless coun- 
terbalanced by evil. A faa1 


Boswexi: “ Eid 
nerated be- 

















the danger is, that while a man grows bet- 
ter pleased with himself, he may he grow. 


© Here he either’ was mistaken, or had a different no- 


‘ucellent work were sold very. 8 
‘has boen printed since his death, ‘that ta the cul- 
leetion of his works, 

Another edition has been printed since Mr. Boswell 
wrote the abore, bea cee 
‘Fal collection of hls works during the last ten years. M-| 

4 in the of Scotland, 


‘Tahouid have said, 
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ing less plessing to others. Wine gives a 
yan nothing. It neither gives him know- 
ledge nor wit; it only animates a man, and 
cuables bim to bring out what a dread of 

¢ company has repressed. It on! 
in motion what haz ‘been locked up iE dont 

‘But this may be good, or it may be bad.” 
Srorriswoone: “So, Sir, wine is a key 
which opens a box; but this box may be 
either full or empty?” Jonwsow : “ 
Sir, conversation is the key: wine isa pick- 
Jock, which forces open the box, and injures 
it, "A man should cultivate his mind, so as 
to have that confidence and readiness with. 
out wine, which wine gives" Boswrrt 
“The great difficulty of resisting wine ii 
from benevolence. For instance, a 
worthy man asks you to taste his wine, 
which he bas hed twenty years in his cel- 
lar.” Jounsow: “Sir, afl this notion 
about benevolence arises from « man's itna- 

aning himself to be of more importance to 
Sthers, than be really is "They don’t care 
2 farthing whether he drinks wine ot not.” 

Sim Josiiva Rexwouns: “Yes, they do 
for Lhe time.” Jonson: “ For the time! 
~-if they care this minute they forget it 
the next. Andas for the good worthy man; 
how do you kaow he is good and worthy ? 
Wo good and worthy man will insist upon 
another man’s drinking wine. As to the 
wine twenty years in the cellar,—of ten men, 
three say this, merely because they must 
say something ; three are telling a lic, whon 
they say they have had the wine twenty 
yeats;-—three would rather saye the wine ;— 
ne, perhaps, cares. [allow itis something 
to please one’s company; and le are 
tlways pleased with those who partake ples. 
sure with then, But after ¢ man bas 

it himself to relinquist great ro 
tonaf pleasure which atlees from drinking 
wine, any other consideration isa trifle. To 
please others by drinking wine, is something 
only, if there be nothing against it. 
should, however, be sorry to offend worthy 
men t 
SPhat dade ornate ne wortsy roan tay fe” 
Boawexx: “ Curst be the spring, the water.” 
Jonnsow : “ But let us consider what a sad 
thing it would be, if we were obliged to 
diag or do any thing ela that may Happen 
to be agreeable to the company where we 
are.” “Laverox : “ By the same rule you 
must join with a gang ofcut-purses.” Joun- 
sons Ye but yet we must do jus 
fice to wine; we must allow it, the power 
it possesses. To make a man pleased with 























feat pany Whe were drinking wine, ‘*he had 
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| himself, let me tell you, is doing a very 
' great thing ; 
* Si patria votumus, zi Noble eivere cari.” 
J was at this time myself a water-drinker, 
upon trial, by Johnson's recommendation. 
founzon : Boswell isa bolder combatant 
than Sir Joshua: he argues for wine with- 
out the help of wine; but Six Joshua with 
it.” Sin Josuva Reywoups : “But to 
lease one's company is a strong motive.” 
fonmsox: (who, trom drinking only water, 
supposed every body who drank wine to be 
elevated,) “I wan't argue any more with 
you, Sir, Yon are too far gone.” Sin 
“J should have thought so in- 
deed, Sir, had I made such a speech as you 
have now done.” Jounson is jrawing hin- 








self in, and I really thought blushing,) 


“Nay, dant be angry. 
ost, 


offend you.” Si 
taste of wine was disagreeable tu me ; but I 
brought myself to drink it, that I might be 
like other people. The pleasure of drinking 
wine is so connected with pleasing your 
company, that altogether there is something 
of social goodness in it” Jonmson: * Sir, 
3 


fid not mean to 
“ At first the 













only saying 
igtin.” Sin Josuua: “No, this is new.” 
Jouxsox: “ You put itin new words, but 
itis an oldthought. This is one of the dis- 
advantages of wine, it makes a man mistake 
words for thoughts." Bosweut : * J think 
it is anew thought ; at least, it isin anew at- 
fitude.”” Jonwson: “ Nay, Sir, it is only 
in a new coat ; or an old coat with a new 
facing. (Then, laughing heartily,) It is the 
old dog in a new doublet. An extesord 
nary instance, however, may occur where 
mair's patron ‘will do nothing for him, un- 
Tess he'will drink : there may bea good’ rea. 
ton for drinking.” 

Imentioned a nobleman, who 1 believed 
was really uneasy, if his company would not 
drink hard. Jousox: © That is from ha- 
ving had people about him whom he has 
been accustomed to command.” Boswex. 
“ Supposing I should be tée.a-tée with him 
at ”~ JOuNGOX : there is no 
more reason for your drinking with him, 
than his being sober with you.” Bonwe1: 
“ Why that is true; for it would do him 
less hurt to be sober, than it would do me to 

drunk.” Jouxson: “ Yes, Sir: and 
what I have heard of him, one would 

not wish to sacrifice himself to such a man. 
If he must always have somebody to drink 
with bim, he should bay a slave, and then 
he would be sure to have it. They who 
submit to drink 2s another pleases, make 
themselves his slaves.” Boswex.: “ But, 
Sir, you will surely make allowance for the 
duty of hospitelity. A gentlemen who loves 
inking, comes to visit me.” Joamron 

“ Sir, @ man knows whom he visita; he 
comes to the table of a sober man.” Bos- 
WELL: “ But, Sir, youand I should not 


the same thing aver 
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have been se well received in the Hi 
and Hebrides, if I had not drunk with our 
worthy friends. Had I drunk water only, 
ou did, they would not have been so 
cordiaL" Jonwsow : “Sir William Temple 
mentions, that in his travels through the 
Netherlands he bad two or three gent! 
with him ; and when a bumper was neces- 
sary, he put it on them. Were I to travel 
‘again through the islands, I would bave Sir 
foahua with me to take the bumpers.” Bos- 
‘WELL: “ But, Sir, let me put a case. 
pose Sir Joshua should take a jaunt into 
icotland ; he does me the honour to pay me 
a visit at my house in the country (4 
overjoyed at seeing him; we are quite by 
ourvelves: shall  unsociably and churlishly 
let hins sit drinking by himself? No, no, 
my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not be treated 
#0, I will take a bottle with you.” 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being men- 
tioned ; Jonson: “ Fifteen years ago, I 
should have gone to see her:”  SroTTis 
woopE; “ Because she was fifteen years 
younger 2” Jonwsow : “No, Sir; but now 
they have a trick of putting every thing 
into the new: 








apers. 
He begged of General Paoli to repeat one 
of the introductory stanzas of the first book 
of Tasao's “ Jerusalem,” which he did ; and 
then Johnson found fault with the simile of 
sweetening the edges of a cup for a child, 
being transferred fom Lucretius into an 
ic poem. The General said he did not 
imagine Homer's poetry was so ancient as 
is supposed, because he ascribes to a Greek 
colony circumstances of refinement not found 
in Greece itself at a later period, when Thu- 
cydides wrote. Jonson : “I recollect but 
ne pamtage quoted by ‘Thuerdides from 
Homer, which ia not’ to be found in our 
copies of Homer’s works ; I am for the anti- 
quity of Homer, and think that a Grecian 
‘colony, by being nearer Persia, might be 
‘more refined than the mother country.” 
On Wednesday, April 29, T dined with 
him at Mr. Allan Hamsay’s, where were 
Lord Binning, Dr. Robertson the historian, 
Sir Joshua ids, and the Honourable 
Mrs. Boscawen, widow of the Admiral, and 
mother of the present Viscount Falmouth ; 
of whom, if it be not presumptuous in me to 
praise ber, I would say, that her manners 
‘are the most: ble, and her conversa. 
tion the best, of any lady with whom I ever 
had the happiness to be acquainted. Before 
Jchnaon came, we talked a good deal of him ; 
Rameay said, he bad always found him a 
very polite man, and that he treated him 
wilh great respect, which he did very sin- 
cerely. 1 said, I worshipped him. Ronter- 
son: “But some of you spoil him: you 
should not worship him; you should wor- 
ship no man.” Boswext: © I cannot help 
worshiping him, he is so much superior to 
other men.” Rosgnrson: In criticism, 
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and in wit and conversation, he is no doubt 
very excellent ; but in other respects he is 
not above other men; he will believe any 
thing, and will strenuously defend the most 
mainute circumstances connected with the 
Church of England.” Boswexx : “ Believe 
me, Doctor, you are much mistaken as to 
this ; for when you talk with him calmly in 
private, he is very liberal in his way of 
inking.” | Bommitiox : “ He and I have 

been always ¥ cious; the first time 
met him was one evening at Strahan’s, when 
he had just had an unlucky altercation with 
Adam Sith, to whom he fail been sorough, 
that , after Smith was gone, had re- 
monstrated with him, and told him that £ 
was coming soon, and that he was uneasy to 
‘think that he tht behave in the same 
manner tome. ‘No, no, Bir, (said John~ 
son,) I warrant you, Robertson ‘and I shali 
do very‘well’ “Accordingly, he was gentle 
and good-humoured and courteous me, 
the whole evening ; and be has been so upon 
every occasion that we have met since. I 
have often said, (laughing,) that I have been 
in a great measure Yadebted to Smith for 
my good reception.” Bosweri: * His 
wer of reasoning is very strong, and he 
& peculiar art of draming characters, 
which is as rare ax good portrait-painting,” 
Sra Josnua Reyxorns: * He is undoubt- 
edly admirable in this; but, im order to 
mark the characters which he drawa, he over- 
them, and fated people more than 

they really have, whether of good or bad.”” 
jo sooner did he, of whom we had been 
thus talking so easily, arrive, than we were 
all as quiet as a school upon the entrance of 
the head master; and were very soon sat, 
down to 2 table covered with such variety of 
things, as contributed not a little to 

i pose him to be pleased. 
sax: “3 - enon rh to have been 
@ contemporar, is poetry was 
highly ‘adzaired in his Hfetime, Taare araat 
deal than after his death.” Jonwso: Sir, 
it has not been less admired since his death ¢ 
no authors ever had so much fame in their 
own lifetime as Pope and Voltaire; and 
Pope’s poetry has been as much admired 
since his death as during his life ; it has only 
not been as much talk« of but in Ts 
ing to its being now more distant, and.peo) 

having other eritiuge Co talk of Vigil is 
less ofthan Pope, and Homer ie less 
talked of than Virgil; but they are not less 
admured. We must read what the world 
reads at the moment. It has been main- 

tained that this superfetation, this teeming 
of the press in mx times, is prejudicial 
fo good lterture, because if obliges us to 
30 nauch of what is of inferior value, in 
order to be in the fashion; so that better 
works are neglected for want of time, be- 
cause a man will have more gratification of 
is vanity in conversation, from having reed 

zg 




















aos 


modern books, than from having read th 

best works of antiquity. But it must be 
considered, that we have now more know 

ledge generuily dittused ; all our tadies read 
‘, which is @ great extension. Moderr 
writers are the moons of literature ; they 
shine with reflected fight, with light bor- 
rowed frum the ancients, Greece appears 
to me to be the fountain of knowiedge 

Rome of elegance.” Rawsay: “T suppose 
Homer's ‘ Liiad’ to be a collection of pieces 
which had been written before his time. * 
should Jike tu see a translation of it in 
poetical prose, like the book of Ruth or 
Job.” Ronerrsow: * Would you, Dr. 
Johnson, who are master of the English 
language, but try your hand upon a part of 

” JOHNSON : © Sir, you could not read 

i pleasure of verse."* 

dof antiquarian researches, 
“ All that is really Anven ofthe 
ancient state of Britain is contained in a few 
pages. ‘We can know no more than what the 
vld writers have told us; yet what large 
books have we upon it, the whole of whien, 
excepting such parts as are taken from those 
old writers, is alla dream, such as Whita- 
ker's * Manchester.’ 1 have heard Henry's 
* History of Britain’ well spoken of: lam 
told it is carried on in separate divisions, as 
the civil, the military, the religious history ; 
I wish much to have one branch well dune, 
and that is the history of manners, of com. 
mon life.” Rowentsox: “ Henry should 
have applied bis attention to that ulone, 
which is eough for any man and he might 
have found a great deal scattered in various 
books, had he read solely with that view. 
‘Henry erred in not selling his first volume 
at a moderate price to the booksellers, that 
‘they might have pushed him on till he had 
got reputation. I sold my * Biter of 
Scotland’ at a moderate price, as a work by 
which the booksellers might oe ee or 
not; and Cadell has told me, that Miller 
and he have got six thousand pounds by it. 
Lafterwards received a much higher price for 
my writings. An author should sei? his first 
work for what the bookseliers will give, tillit 
shall appear whether he is an author of merit, 
or, which is the saine thing as to purchase 
miney, an author who pleases the public. 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the charuc- 
ter ofa certain nobleman; that he was om 
of the strongest minded men that ever lived ; 
that he would sit in company quite sluggia, 
while there was nothing to call forth hus in- 
tellectual vigour but the moment that any 




























important subject was started, for instance, 
how this country is to be defended against a 


salts gupetiment, which Madame, Daciee made in 


‘vain, bas since been tri F own Language, 
sts oO iyied in ou by 
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French invasion, he would rouse himsel 
and shew his extraordinary talents with the 
most powerfull ability and animation. Joan. 
sox: * Yet this man cut his own throat, 
‘The true strong and sound mind ix themind 
that can embrace equally great things und 
small. Now I'am told the King of Prussia 
will say toa servant, ‘ Bring me a bottle of 
such a wine, which came in such a year ; it 
ies in such a corner of the cellars’ “I would 
have a man great in great thinge, and ele- 
gant in little things.” He said tume after- 
wards, when we were by ourselves,“ Robert. 
son was in a niighty romantic humour; he 
talked of one whom he did not know ; but L 
downed bim with the King of Prussia.” “Yes, 
Sir, (said 1,) you threw a dotile at his head. 
An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, 
concerning whom both Robertson and Ram- 
say agreed that he hada constant firmne 
of mind; for after a laborious day, an 
amidst a multiplicity of ea anxieties, 
‘ould sit down with his sisters, and be 
te cheerful and good: bumoured. "Such a 
disposition, it was observed, was a upp) 
piltof nature. “Jonxsox:*'I do mot tink 
$0; 2 man has from nature a certain portion 
of mind; the use he makes of it depends 
upon his own free will ‘That a man hae al- 
ways the same firmness of mind, I do not 
say ; because every man feels his mind less 
firm at ove time than another ; but J think 
a man's being in a good or bad humour de- 
pens upon bis will." —I, however, could not 
Ip thinking that a man’s humour is often, 
uncontraulable by his wil 



























Johnson barangued against drinking wine. 
“ Aman (said be) may choose whether he 
will have abstemiousness and knowledge, or 
claret and ignorance.” Dr. Robertson (whe 








is very companionable) was beginning to 
dissent, at the proscription of claret. Jenn. 
sow: (with a placid smile,) “ Nay, Sir, you 
shall not differ with me; as I have haid 
that the man is most perfect who takes in 
the most things, I am for knowledge and 
claret.” Rosrutsox : (holding ages of 
generous claret in his hand,) “Sir, I can 
‘nly drink your health.” Jouxson : “ Sir, 
T should be surry if you should be ever in 
such a state as'to beable tu do nothing 
wore.” Rorzirsow : “ Dr. Johnson, allow 
me to say, that in one respect I have the 
allvantage of you; when you were in Scot- 
‘and, you would not come to hear any of our 
3 3 whereas, when I am here, T at- 
tend your publie worship without scruple, 
and, indeed, with great satisfaction.” Joix- 
son: “ Why, Sir, that is net so extraordi- 
ary the King of Siam sent ambassadors to 
Louis the Fourteenth ; but Louis the Four- 
-eenth sent none to the King of Siam.”* 
Here my friend for once discovered « 





Be. Heed eonenty mentong tls shaving pas 
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Want of kmowledge or forgetfulness; for 
Louis the Fourteenth did send an embassy 
to the King of Siem,” and the Abbé Choisi, 
who wasemployed init, published an account 
of itin two volumes. ": 

Next day, Thursday, April 30, I found 
him at home by himself. Jouxsox : “ Well, 
Sir, Ramsay gave us a splendid dinner. T 
love Ramsay. You will not finda man in 
whose conversation there is more instruction, 
more snformation, and more eley than 
in Ramsay's.” Boswern: “ What I ad- 
mire in Ramsay, is his continuing to be so 
young.” Jonyson: * Why, yes, Sir, it is 
to be admired. I value myself upon this, 
that thereis nothing of the old man in m: 
conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and 
have no more of it than at twenty-eight.” 
Boswezt,: “ But, Sir, would not you wish 
to know old age? ” He who is never an old 
tan, does not know the whole of human li 
for old age is one of the divisions o 
Jonwson: “Nay, Sir, what talk is this ? 
Boswetz: “I mean, Sir, the Sphinx’s de- 
acription of it ;—momning, noon, and night. 
IT would know night, as well as morning and 
noon.” Jounsow : * What, Sir, would you 
know what it isto feel the evils of old age ? 
‘Would you have thegout ? Would youhave 
decrepitude ?”—Seeing him heated, I would 
not argue any farther ; but { was confident 
that [was inthe right. I would, in due 
time, be a Nestor, ai elder of the people ; 
and there should be some difference between 
the conversation of twenty-cight and sixty- 
eight.} A grave picture should not be gay. 

jere is» serene, solemn, placid old oge. 
Jounson: “ Mrs. Thrale’s mother said of 
me what flattered me much, A clergyman 
was complaining of want of society in the 
country where he lived; and said, They 
talk of runts ;’ (that is, young cows-)} * Sir, 
(gaid Mra. Salastury,) “Mr. Johnson would 

to talk of runts:’ meaning that I was 
man who would make the most of my si- 
tuation, whatever it was.” He added, “I 
think myself a very polite man.” 
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$f Uotmacn clenly meant (what the author hat often 
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On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him 
at Sir Joshua Reynold's, where there was a 
very large company, and 2 great deal of 
conversation; but owing to some circum- 
stances which I cannot now recollect, I have 
no record of any part of it, except that there 
were several people there by no means of 
the Johnsonian school ; so that less atten- 
tion was paid to him than usual, which put 
him out of humour ; and upon some imagi- 
aay offence from me, he attacked me with 

Tudeness, that { was vexed and angry, 
because it gave those persons an opportunity 
of enlarging upon his supposed ferocity, and 
ill treatment of his best‘friends. I was so 
much burt, and had my pride so much rous- 
ed, that I kept away from him for a week, and 
ethape might have kept away much longer, 
Bay, gone to Scotland without seeing him 
again, had not we fortunately met and deen 
reconciled. To such unhappy chances are 
human friendships liable. | * 

‘On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at 
Mr. Langton’s. Y was reserved and silent, 
which I suppose he perceived, and might 
recollect the cause. After dinner, when 
Mr. Langton was called out of the room, 
and we were by ourselves, he drew his chair 
near to mine, and said, in a tone of concilia- 
ting courtesy, “Well, how have you done #" 
Boswext: “Sir, you have made me very 
uneasy by your behaviour to me when we 
were last at Sir Joshua Reynolds's. You 
know, my dear Sir, no man has a greater 
respect and affection for you, or would sooner 

to the end of the world to serve you. 

low to treat me som.” He insisted ‘that 
I had interupted him, which 1 assured him 
was not the case; and proceeded—“ But 
why treat me so before people who neither 
love you nor me?" Jonwaons * Well, T 
am sorry for it, I'll make it up to you 
twenty ditferent ways, as you please.” Thos- 
wetx: “I said to-day to Sir Joshua, when 
he observed that you tossed me sometimes 
—I don’t care how often, or how high he 
tosses me, when only friends are present, 
for then I fall on soft ground : but I do not 
like falling on stones, which is the case when 
enemies are present.—I think thisis a prett 
good image, Sir.” Jonwsow: “Sir, it is 
one of the happiest I bave ever heard.” 

‘The truth js, there was no venom in the 
wounds which he inflicted at any time, unless 
they were irritated by some malignant in- 
fusion by other hands. We were instantly 
as cordial again as ever, and joined in hearty 
lavgh at some ludicrous but innocent peci- 
liarities of one of our friends. Boswnn.: 
“Do you think, Sir, it is always eulpuble to 
Jaugh at a man to his face?" Sounson: 
“ , Sir, that depends upon the man and 




















the thing. Ifit is a slight man, and a slight 
thing, you may ; for youtake nothing valua- 
ble fem hime . 


ima. 
He said, “I read yesterday Dr. Blair's 


306 


sermon on Devotion, from the text ‘Corne- 
fina, @ devout man.’ His doctrine is the best 


Timited, the best expressed: there is the * 
most warmth without fanaticism, the most ' 


rational transport. There 1s one part of it 
which I disapprove, and I'd have him cor- 
SS its — is, iat Phe who does not 
feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom 
of hénvent’ There are many good men whose 
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who had conspired to dethrone her mistress.” 
Boswrnt: “He was only giving a picture 
of the lady in her sufferings.” Jouxsow : 
“Nay, dow't endeavour to palliate this 
Guilt is a principal feature in the picture, 
ie puzvled with a question that 
Jursled ine when T was a very young man, 
1y isit that the interest of muney is lower. 
when mioney is plentiful; for five pounds 


fear of Gon predominates over their love. | has the same proportion of value to a lun- 
It may discourage. Tt was rashly said. A | dred pounds when moucy is plentiful, as 


noble sermon it is indeed. I wish Blair 
‘would come over to the church of ."” 
‘When Mr. Langton returned to us, the 
“flow of talk” went on. An eminent au- 
thor ceing mentioned ;—Jouwsos: “He 
3s not a pleasant man. ' His conversation is 
neither instructive nor brilliant. Fle does 
not talk as if impelled by any fulness of 
Inowledge or vivecity of imagination. His 
conversation is like that of any other sensi- 
ble man. He talks with no wish either to 
inform or to hear, but only because be thinks 
it does not become ——. to sit ina 
company and say nothing.” 
fr. on having repeated the anec- 
dote of Addison having distinguished be- 
cm his powers in (Goresatien and in 
writing, ing “I have only uine-pence 
in my po et but I can deaw for a thousand 
pourids;”—Jonwsow: “He had not that 
Tetort ready, Sir; he had prepared it before- 
hand.” Lawerow: (turning to me,) “A 
fine surmise. Set a thief to catch a thief” 
Johnson called the East-Indians barba- 
rian. =Boswexz: “You will except the 
Chinese, Sir?” Joxnsox: “No, Sir.” 
Boswei: “Have they not arts?” Jonx- 
som: have pottery.’ jOSWELL: 
“ What do you say to the written characters 
of their lan; Jouxson: “Sir, they 
have not an alphabet. ‘They have not been 
able to form what all other nations have 
formed.” Boswexx : “ There is more learn- 
ing in their language than in any other, from 
the irumense number of their characters.” 
Jomysox: “It is only more difficult from 
its rudeness; as there is more labour in hew- 
ing down a tree with a stone than with an 
axe.” 














He said, “I have been reading Lord 
‘Kames's * Sketches of the History uf Man.’ 
In treating of severity of punishment, he 





mentions that of M e Lay in, in 
Russia, but he does not give it fairly: for I 
have looked at Chay DA from 


whom he has taken it. He stops where it 
is said that the spectators thought her in- 
nocent, and leaves out what follows; that 


she nevertheless was guilty. Now this is mii 


being as culpable as one can conceive, to 
i t fact in a book; and for what 

motive? It is like one of those lies which 

people tell, one cannot see why. The wo- 

man’s life was spared; and no pus 

‘was too great fur the favourite of an Empress. 


when it ig scarce? A lady explained it to 
me. ‘Lt is (said shc} because when money 
is plentiful there are so many more who 
have money to lend, thut they bid down one 
another. Many have then a hindred pounds; 

one 52 ke mine rather than ano- 
ther’s, and’ you shall have it at four per 








cent’ Boss “Does Lord Kames 
decide the gue: 2" Jonyson: “ Uthink 
he leaves it as be found it” Bosweri: 


This must have been an extraordinar 
lady, who instructed you, Six. May I ask 
who she was?” Jounion: * Molly Astou,* 
Sir, the sister of those Indies with whom 

‘ou dined at Lichfield. —-I shall be at 

to-morrow.” Boswere: “ ‘Theo let 
us dine by ourselves at the Mitre, to keep 
up the old custom, ‘ the custom of’ the ma~ 
nor,’ custom of the Mitre.” Jounxson : 
“ Sir, so it shall be.”* 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our pur- 
pote of dining "by ourselves at the Mitre, 
according to old custom. There was, on 
these occasions, a little circumstance of kind 
attention to Mrs. Williams, which must not 
be omitted. Before coming out, and leavin, 
her to dine alone, he gave her her chrice o 
a chicken, a sweet-bread, or any other little 
nice thing, which was carefully sent to her 
from the tavern, ready-drest, 

‘Our conversation to-day, I know not how, 
famed, T think for the cnly time at any 
length, luring our long acquaintance, upon 
the senaual intercourte' between the sexes, 
the delight of which he ascribed chiefly to 








* Johnson had an extraordiuary admiration of this 
lady, notwithstanding ahe was a. violet Whig, In en- 
wer to her hi mapreches for Liverty, he addressed 
toher the following Kpigram, cf which T presume to 
offer a translation + 





iber ut esse velim, suasist}, pulerm 
Ut mancam liber, pulera Maria, vi 


Adieu, Marla! since you'd have me frees 
For, who beholds thy charms, a vlave niust be. 


aA ent of “The Gentlemen's Mogatine' who 
sulstribes himeelf Scot, to who fam indebled for 
several excclieat remarks, observes, «<The turn of Dr. 
Jolin lines to” Mi ‘Aston, whne Whig, trinlpln 
ined been coptning appear: to me, 0 be ten Fur 

soecnious epigruu in the Menoging, (vol. ill p. S76. 

1716] on a young indy who appeared at A ‘mas: 
‘QuezatieKabitlé en Jenite, curing the oree contenBars 
ofits followers of Mohings and anenibe concealing 












«On Fetonne ict que Caliste 
Ait pris Phabit de Moliniste, 
Pulsque cette Jeune beauté 
Diet chacun sa tberé 
est ce por une Jansenistot” 
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imagination. “ Were it not for imagination, 
Sir (said he,) @ man would be as happy in 
thearms of « Chamobermaid as of'« Dacsess. 
But such is the adventitious charm of fancy, 
that we find men who have violated the 
best principles of society, and ruined their 
fame and their fortune,’ that they. might 
possess a woman of rank.” It would not be 
proper to record the particulars of such & 
conversation in moments of unreserved 
frankness, when nobody was present on 
whom it could have any hurtful effect. That 
auljest when philosophically treated, may 
surely employ the mind in a curious discus- 


sion, and x innocently, as anatonty pro: 
lo treat it lear : 


vided that those who it, keep 
of inflammatory incentives. 

“From grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere,"—we were soon engaged in very dif- 
ferent speculation; humbly and reverently 
considering and wondering at the universal 
mystery of all things, as our imperfect facul- 
ties cari now judge of them. “There are 

said he) innumerable questions towhich the 

\{uisitive mind can int this state receive no 
answer: Why do you and J exist? Why 
was this world created? Since it was to be 
created, why was it not created sooner ?” 

On Sunday, May 10, I supped with him 
at Mr, Hoole’s, with Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Thave neglected the memorial of this even- 
ing, 80 as to remember no more of it than 
two particulars; one that he strenuously 
opposed an angument by Sir Joshus, that 
virtue was preferable to vice, considering 
this life only; and that » man would be 
virtuous were it only to preserve his cha. 
racter: and that he expressed much wonder 
at the curious formation of the bat, a mouse 
with wings; saying, that it was almost as 





strange a thing in physiology, asif the fabu- 
Tous dragon could be seen. 
On Tuesday, May 12, I waited on the 


Earl of Marchmont, to know if his Lordship 
would favour Dr. Jobneon with information 
concerning Pope, whose life be was about to 
write. Johnson had not flattered himself: 
with the hopes of receiving any civility from 
this nobleman; for he said to me, when I 
mentioned Lord Marchmont as one who 
could tell tim a great deal about Pope, — 
“Sir, he will tell me nothing” I 

honour of being known to his Lordship, and 
applied to him of myself, without being 
commissioned by Jobuson. His Lordship 
Yehaved im the mist polite and cbligi 
mantwer, promised to tel all he recollected 
about Pope, and was so very courtesus as to 
say, Fell Dr. Jolmson, 1 have a great re- 
spect for him, and «m ready to shew it in any: 
way Lcan. Tam to be in the city to-morrow, 
and will call at his house as J return.” His 
Lordship however asked, “ Will he write 
the Lives of the Poets impartially ? . He 
was the first that brought Whig ond 
into a Dictionary. And what do yon 
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of his definition of excise? Do you know 
the history of bis aversion to the word fran. 
spire?” ‘When taking down the folio Dic 
tlonary, he shewed it with this censure oo 
its secondary sense: “To escape from se- 
crecy to notice; a sense lately innovated 
from France, without necessity.” ‘Fhe truth 
was, Lord Bolingbroke, who left the Jaco- 
bites, first, used it; therefore, it was to be 
condemned, He should have shewn what 
word would do for it, if it was unnecessary.” 
I afterwards put the question to Johnson : 
“Why, Sit, {said he,) get abroad.” Bosws:u1.: 
“That, Sir, is using two words.” Jonysox: 
“Sir, there is no end of this. You may s8 
well insist to havea word for old age.” Bos 
WELL: “ Well, Sir, Senectus,” Jounson: 
« Nay, Six, to insist always that there should 
be one word to express a thing in Knglish, 
because there is one in another language, ix 
to change the language 

I availed myself of this opportunity to 
hear from bis Lordship many particulars 
both of Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, which 
Thave in writing. 

T proposed to Lord, Marchmont, that be 
should revise Johnson's Life of Pope: “ Sv 
said his hordship,) you would put me in a 

rous situation, You know 
down Osborne, the bookseller.” 

Elated with the success of my 
ous exertion to procure material and respect- 
able aid to Johnson for his very favourite 
work, “the Lives of the Poets,” I hasten. 
ed down to Mr. Thrale’s at’ Streatham, 
where he now was, that I might ensure his 
being at home next day; and after dinner, 
when I thought he would receive the 
news in the best humour, J announced it 
cagerly : “T have been af work for you to- 
day, Sir. I have been with Lord March. 
mont. He bade me tell you, he has a great 
respect for you, and will call on you to-inor- 
row, at one o'clock, and commuiticate all he 
knows about Pope.""—Here I paused, in fill 
expectation that he would be pleased with 
this intelligence, would praise my active 
merit, and would be alert to embrace such 
an offer from a nobleman. But whether L 
had shewn an over-exultation, which pro- 
voked his spleen; or whether he was seized 
with a suspicion that 1 had ebtruded him on 
Lord Marchmont, and humbled him too 
much ; or whether there was any thing more 
than an unlucky fit of ill-humour, 1 know 
nots but to my surprise, the result was,— 
Jonsson: “T shall not be in town to-mor- 
yow. I don't care to know about Pope.” 
‘Mas. Turate: (surprised as I was, and a 
little angry,) “ I suppose, Sir, Mr. Boswell 
thought, that as you are to write Pupe 
Life, you would wish to know about him. 
Jouxsox : “Wish! why yes, If it rained 
imowledge, I'd hold out my hand; but 1 
would not give mysclf the trouble to go jn 

There was no arguing with 

















tane. 








hhim at the moment, Some time afterwards 
he said, “ Lord Marchmont will call on me, 
and then I shall call on Lord Marchmont.”” 
‘Mrs. Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable 
eaprice; and told me, that if I did not take 
care to bring about a meeting between Lord 
Marchmont and him, it would never take 
place, which would be a great pity. I sent 
a card to his Lordship, to be left at Jobn- 
son’s house, acquainting him that Dr. John- 
son could not be in town next day, but 
would do himself’ the honour of waiting on 
him at another time.—¥ give this accdunt 
fairly, a8 a specimen of that unhappy temper 
‘with which this great and good man had oc- 
casionly to struggle, from something morbid 
in his constitution. Let the most censorious 
of my readers suppose himself to have a 
violent fit of the tooth-ache, or to have re. 
ceived a severe stroke on the shin-bone, and 
when in such a state to be asked a question; 
and if he has any candour he will not be 
surprised at the answers which Johnson 
sometimes gave in moments of irritation, 
which, let me assure them, is exquisitely 
painful. But it must not ‘be erroneously 
‘supposed that he was, in the smallest degree, 
careless concerning any work which he un- 
dertook, or that he was generally thus pee- 
vish. It will be seen that in the followin, 

eat tin han avery agricesble ingereiew wie 
Lord Marchmont, at bis Lordship's house ¢ 
and this very afternoun he soon forgot any 
fretfulness, and fell into conversation as 
‘usual. 

I mentioned a reflection having been 
thrown out against four Peers for having 
Presumed to rise in opposition to the wpinion 
of the twelve judges, in a cause in the House 
of Lords, as if that were indecent. Joux- 
son: “Sir, there is no ground for censure. 
‘The Peers are Judges themselves : and sup- 
posing them really to be of a different opi- 
Bion, they might from duty be in opposition 
to the Judges, who were there only to be 
consulted.” 

In this observation I fully concurred with 
him; for unquestionably, all the Peers are 
vested with the highest judicial powers; 
and when they are contident that they un- 

tand a cause, are not obliged. nay ought 
Rot to acquiesee in the opinion of the or- 
dinary Law Judges, or even in that of those 
who From their studies and experience are 
called the Law Lords. I consider the Peers 
im general as Ido a jury, who ought to listen 
with reapectiul attention to the sages of the 
law; but, if after hearing them, they havea 
frm opinion of their own, are bound as ho- 
nest men, to decide accordingly. Nor is it 
40 difficult for them to understand even law 
uestiony, as is generally thought ; provided 
xy will bestow sufficient attention upon 
them. ‘This observation was made by my 
honoured relation ta the late Lord 
who had spent his life in camps and courts ; 
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yet assured me, that he could form a clear 
‘opinion upon most of the causes that came 
before the House of Lords, “as they were 
0 well enucleated in the Case 

‘Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious cler- 
gyman of our acquaintance had discovered 
@ lcentious stanza, which Pope had origi 
nally in his “ Universal Prayer,” before the 
stanza, 








‘ohawiaisunar 
Tt was this: 
Can gins of moment lal the rod. 
“Ofeveriasting fires? 
And that offend great Nature's Gop, 
‘Which Nature's self lospires ”” 
and that Dr, Johnson observed, “it had 
been borrowed from Guarini?” There are, 
indeed, in Pastor Fido, many such flimsy 
superficial reasonings, as that in the last two 
lines of this stanza. 

Bosweri: “In that stanza of Pope’ 
‘rod of fires,’ is certainly a bad metaphor 
Mrs. Tunacz: “ And ‘sins of moment’ iy 
a faulty expression ; for its true import is 
momentous,which cannot beintended.” Joux- 
son: ‘It must have been written of * mo- 
ments.’ Of moment, is momentous ; of moments, 
momentary. I warrant you, however, Pope 
wrote this stanza, und some friend struck it 
out. Boileau wrote some such thing, and 
Arnaud struck it out, saying, + Vous gugne- 
rez deus ou trois impies, et perdres je ne scais 
combien des honnites gens.’ These fellows 
want to say a daring thing, and don't know 
how to go about it. Mere poets know no 
more of fundamental principles than —.” 
Here he was interrupted somehow. Mrs. 
'{brale mentioned Dryden. Jounson : *He 

led himself about predestination. 
low foolish it was in Pee to give all his 
friendship to Lords who thought they ho- 
noured him by being with him; and to choose 
such Lords as Burlington, and Cobham, aud 
Bolingbroke ? Bathurst was negative, a 
Pleasing man; and I have heard no ill of 
‘Marchmont ;--and then always saying, ‘I 
do not value you for being Lordy which 
was a sure that he did. I never say, 
Ido not value Boswell more for being bot 
to an estate, because I do not care.” Bos 
weit: “Nor tor being a Scotchman?” 
Jouxsow: * Nay, Sir, Ido value you more 
for being a Scotchman. You are a Scotch. 
man without the faults of Seotchmen. You 
would not have been so valuable as you are 
had you not been 2 Scotchman.” 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello’s 
doctrine was not plausible; 

“\« He that is robb'd, oot wanting what is stolen 
‘Lethim wot know, and be's not sobbed at a” 
Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined againet 

is Jouxeox: “Ask any man if he'd 
with not to know of such an injury.” Bo: 
wert: “Would you tell your friend to 

















Bat, ©.) 


yaske him unbappy 2” Jouxsom: « Per- 
haps, Sir, I should not ; but that would be 
from prudence on my own account. A man 
would tell his father.” Boswent : “ Yes; 
‘because he would not have spurious child: 
to get any share of the family inheritance.” 

#8. THAALE : “ Or he would tell his bro- 
ther.” Bosweit: “Certainly his elder 
brother." Jonwsox: “You would tell 
your friend of a woman's infamy, to prevent 

is marrying a whore: there is the same 

reason to tell him of his wife's infidelity, 
when he is married, to prevent the conse- 
quences of imposition. Iisa breach of con 

lence not to tell a friend” Boswex: 

“ Would you tell Mr. 2? (naming 
gentleman whoassuredly was notin thee 
nger of such a miserable disgrace, thou, 
married toa fine woman.) Jounson: “No, 
Sir; because it would da no good: he is so 
sluggish, he'd never go to parliainent and 

get through a divorce. 

He said of one of our friends, “ He is ru- 
ining himself without pleasure.” A man who 
loses at play, or who runs out his fortune at 
court, makes his estate less, in hopes of 
making it bigger: (Eam sure of this word, 
which was often used by him) but it is asad 
thing to pas through the quagmire of par- 





























simony, to the of ruin. To over 
the ower pale of extravagance, in very 
well.” 


Amongst the numerous prints pasted on 
the walls of the dining-room at Streatham, 
was Hogarth’s ‘ Modern Midnight Conver- 
sation.” 
son Ford, who makes a conspicuous 
the riotous groupe. Jouwson: * 
was my acquaintance and relation, m 
thers nephew. He had purchased a livin, 
in the country, but not simonically. I never 
saw him but in the country. I have been 
told he was a man of great parts; very pro- 
Hligate, but I never heard he was impious.” 
Bosweit: “ Was there not a story of his 
ghost having appeared 2” Sounsow : Sir, 
it was believed.” A waiter at the Hum. 
mums, in which house Ford died, had been 
absent for some time, and returned, not 
knowing that Ford was dead. Going down 
to the cellar, according to the story, he met 
hims going down again, he met him a se. 
cond time. When he came up, he asked 
some of the people of the house what Ford 
could be doing there. They told bim Ford 
was dead. ‘The waiter took a fever, in which 
he fay for some time. When he recovered 
he said he hed a message to deliver to some 
women from Ford; but he was not to tell 
what, or to whom. | He walled out ; he was 
followed ; but somewhere about St. Paul's 
they lost him. He came back, and said he 
had delivered the message, and the women 
exclaimed, ‘ Then we are all undone I’ Dr. 
Pellet, who was uot 2 credulous man, in- 
quired into the truth of this story, and he 








he 
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said, the evidence was irresistible. My wife 
went tu the Hummuma; (it ise place where 
people get themselves cupped.) I believe 

‘went with intention to hear about this 
story of Ford. At first they were unwil- 
ling to tell her but after they had talked 
to her, she came away satisfied that it was 
true. ''To be sure the man had a fever 5 and 
this vision may have been the beginning of 
it. But if the message to the women, and 
their bebaviour upon it, were true as re- 
lated, there was something supernatural. 
‘That rests upon his word ; and there it re- 
mains.” 

After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, John- 
son and I sat up late. We resumed Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds's argument on the preceding 
Sunday, that a man would be virtuous, 
though he bad no other motive than to pre 
serve his character. Jonson: “ Sir, it is 
not true: for, as to this world, vice does not. 
hurt a man’s character.” Boawzuu: “ Yes, 
Sir, debauching a friend's wife will.” Jon- 
son: “No, Sir Who thinks the worse of 
— for it?” Boswe1t: “ Lord ——__ 
was not his friend.” Jonnsow: “That is 
only a circumstance, Sir, a slight distinction, 
He could not get into the house but by Lord 

A man is chosen Knight of the 
shire, not the less for having debauched la 
dies.” Boswerr: “ What, Sir, if he de. 
bauched the ladies of gentlemen in the 
county, will not there be a general resent 

inst him?” Jouwsox : “No, Sit, 
lose those particular gentlemen; 
it the rest will not trouble their heads 
about it:” (warmly.) Boswexu: “ Well, 
Sir, I cannot think so." Jounson : na 
Sir, there is no talking with ae may i 

ispute what every bi ows: (angrily. 

Denese keow Suet” Morwexe Noy 
Sirs and L wish to think better of your 
country than you represent it. I knew in 
Scotlaind a gentleman obliged to leave it for 
debauching'a lady; and in one of our coun- 
ties an Earl's brother lost his election, be- 
cause he had debauched the Indy of another 
Earl in that county, and destroyed the peace 
of a noble family.” 

Suill he would not yield. “He ded : 
“Will you not allow, Sir, that vice does 
not hurd a man's character t0 as to obstruct 

is ity in life, when you know that 
Prospeaa loaded’ with wealth and ho- 
noure; @ man who had acquired his fortune 
by such crimes, that his consciousness of 
jem impelled him to cut his own throat.” 
Boswrit: “You will recollect, Si, that 
Dr. Robertson said, he cut his throat be- 
cause he was weary of still life ; little thi 
not being sufficient to move his great mind.” 
Sonnson : (very angry.) “Nay, Sir, what 
stuff is this? “You had no more this op- 
anion after Robertson said it, than before. 
T know nothing more offensive than repeat- 
ing what one knows to be foolish things, by 
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‘way of continuing a dispute, to see what 
man will answer,—to make him your butt 
(angrier stil.) Boswent dear Sir, 
1 had no such intention as you seem to sus- 
pect: I had not indeed. light not this 
nobleman have felt every thing ‘weary, 


stale, fiat, and unprofitable, as Hamlet 
says!" Jouxson: “Nay, if you are to 
bring in gabble, ['ll talk no more. I will 
‘ot, upon my bonour.”"—My readers will 
decide upon this dispute. 

Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at 
‘reakfast, before he came down, the dispute 
of Jast night as to the influence of character 
‘upon success in life. She said he was cer- 
tainly wrong; and told me, that a baronet 
lost an election in Wales, because he had 
debauched the sister of a gentleman in the 
country whom he made one of his ters 
invite as her companion at his seat in the 
country, when his lady and his other chil- 
dren were in London. But she would not 
encounter Johnson upon the subject. 

I staid all this day with him at Streatham. 
He talked 2 great deal in very good humour. 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly’s splendid edi- 
tion of Lord Chesterfield’s miscellaneous 
works, he laughed, and said, “ Here are now 
two speeches ascribed to him, both of which 
were written by me: and the best of it is, 
they have found out that one is like 
thenes, and the other like Cicero.” 

‘He censured Lord Kames's “ Sketches of 
the History of Man,” for misrepresenti 
Clarendon’s account of the ay 
Sir George Villier's ghost, as if Clarendon 
were weakly credulous; when the truth is 
that Clarendon only says, that the story was 
upon a hetter foundation of credit, than usu- 

ly such discourses are founded upon ; nay, 
speaks thus of the person who was reported 
to have seen the vision, “the poor man, if 
he had been ut all waking ;"” which Lord 
Kames has omitted. He added, “in this 
book it is maintained that virtue is natural 
to man, and, that if he would but consult our 
own hearts, we should be virtuous. Now, 
after consulting our own hearts all we can, 
and with all the helps we have, we tind how 
few of us are virtuous. This is saying a 
thing which all mankind know not to 
trae” Boswetn: “Is not mode: 
tural?” Jonnsow: “I cannot say, Sir, as 
we find no people quite in astate of nature; 
Wut T think the more they are taught, the 
more moet | hey aro. The French area 

‘os, ill-bred, untaught 30 lady 
Rrere will spit oa thie Hor and rub it with 
her foot. What I gained by being in France 
was, learning to be better satisfied with my 
own country. Time. may be employed to 
more udvantage from nincteen to twenty~ 
four, almost in'any way than in travelling ; 
when you set travelling against mere nega- 
tion, against doing nuthing, it is better to 
be sure; but how inuch more would a young 
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‘man improve were he to stuay wuring those 


years. Indeed, if a young man is wild, and 
must run after women and bad company, it 
is better this should be done abroad, os on 


his return, he can break off such connexions, 
and begin'at home a new man, with a cha- 
racter to form, and acquaintances to make. 
How Kittle does travelling supply tothe con. 
versation of any man who has travelled; 
how little to Beauclerk ?” Boswern: 
“ What say you to Lord v Jonx- 
som: “ E never but once heard him talk 01 
what he had seen, and that was a la e ser 

nt in one of the pyramids of t 

SWELL? © Well, T-bappened to hese him 
tell the same thing, which made me mention 

im.” 

I talked of a country life.—Jonyson > 
« Were I to live in the country, I would not 
devote myself to the acquisition of popula- 
rity; I would live in a much better way, 
much more happily; 1 would have my time 
at my own conn Bosweri 
Sir, is it not a sad thing to be at, 
from all our literary friends?” Jountow: 
“Sir, you will by and by have enough of 
this sarermtion which now delights you #0 
much.” 

As he was a zealous friend of subordina. 
tion, he was at all times watchful to ard 
the vulgar cant against the manners of thi 

5 High people, Si, (eu he) are th 

; take ahundred laties of quality, you'll 
find them better wives, better mothers, more 
willing to sacrifice their cwn pleasure to 
their children, than a hundied other women, 

‘radeswomen (I mean the wives of trades- 
men) in the city, who are worth trom 10 to 
15,000/. are the worst creatures upon the 

grossly ignorant, and thinking vi+ 
civusness foshionable. Farmers, 1 think, 
are often worthless fellows. Few lords will 
cheat : and, if they do, they'll he ashamed off 
it; farmers cheat and are not ashamed of it: * 
they have all the sensual vices too of the no- 
bility, with cheating into the bargain. There 
is a8 much fornication and adultery amongst 
farmers as amongst noblemen.” Boswext + 
“'The notion of the world, Sir, however, is, 
that the morals of wonen of quality are 
worse than those in lower stations.” Jonx- 
sow: “Yes, Sir, the licentioumesy of one 
woman of quality makes more noise than 
that of'a nuntber of women in lower stations; 
then, Sir, yet are to consider the malignity 
of women in the city against women at qua- 
lity, which will make them believe any thing 
of them, such as that they call their cosch- 
men to bed. No, Sir, so far as T have ob- 
served, the higher in yank the richer tad 
are, they are the better instructed and 
more virtuous.” 

‘This year the Heverend Mr. Horne pub- 
lished fits “ Letter (o Me, Dunning, an the 
English Parti Johnson read’ it, aud 
though not treated in it with sufficient re- 
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spect, he pad eandour enough to say to Mr. 
ward, * Were I makea new edition of my 


Dictionary, 1 would adopt several* of Mr. 


Horne'’s etymologies ; 1 hope they did not 
prt the dog in the pillory for bis ibe ; he 
too much literature for that." 


‘On Saturday, May 16, { dined with bin 
at Mr. Besuclerk’s with Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Steevens, Dr. Higgins, and some oibere 
regret very feeling! instance of my 
reulssucas in reoeling his ‘memorabilia’; 
1 am afraid it is the condition of humanity 
(as Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, ouce 
to me, after having made an admirable 
speech in the House of Commons, which 
was highly applauded, but which he atter- 
wards ‘perceived might have been better :) 
“ that we are more uneasy from thinking of 
our wants, then happy in thinking of our ac- 
quisitions.” ‘This is an unreasonable mode 
of distarbing our tranquillity, and ahould be 
corrected; fet me then myself with 
the lange treasure of Johnson's conversation 
which I have preserved for my own enjoy- 
ment and that of the world, and let ne e- 
hibit what T have upon each occasion, whe- 
ther mare or Jeu, whether a bulea, cf ealy 
a few sparks of a diamond. 

Be said, “ Dr. Mead lived more in the 
broad sunshine of life than almost any man.” 

‘The disaster of General Burgoyne’s army 
was then the common topic of conversation. 
It was asked why piling their arms was in- 
sisted upon as.amaaiter of such consequence, 
when it seemed to be a circumstance so in- 
considerable in itself. Jormson: “ Why, 
Sir, a French author says, ‘Iya deausoup 
de pucriltés dans ta guerre? All distinctions 
are trifles, because great things can seldom 
occur, and those distinctions are settled by 
custom, A savage would as willingly have 
his meat sent to him in the kitchen, as eat 
it at the table here: as mea become civi- 
Tized, various modes of denoting honourable 
preference are invented.” 

He this day made the observations upon 
the similartty between “ Raseelas” and 
“ Candide :" hich T have inserted in ita 

er place, when considering hisadmirable 

Philosophical Romance. He said “ Candide,” 

thought, bed more power in it than any 
thing that Voltaire had written. 

THE aid, “The lyrical part of Horacenc- 
ver can be \y translated ; $0 much of 
the excellence is in the nuntbers and the ex. 
pression. . Francis bas done it the best ; 1'll 
take big, five out of six, against them all.” 

On Sunday, May 17, { presented to him 
Mr. Fullarton, of Fuilarton, who has since 


Aistinguished himself so much in India, to 








* in Ms, Homme Tooke enlargement of that “* Let. 
tery etich he hap sines published witb che tele of 
Winer wrepocrrat ov the Diversions of Purley" he 
“anlicyants a {f Dr. Johnaon, Sestend of 
ope tbe semaines aida Hie 
Bee Shas nospriged iy shows how ambitious be was 
Sypprobation of 30 qzeat 8 as 


of the 
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whom he naturally talked of travels, as"Mr, 
Brydone eccompanied him in his tour to 
Sicily and Malta. He said, “ The informe. 
tion which we have from modern travellers is 
mmuch more authentic than what we had 
from ancient travellers; ancient travellers 
guessed; modern travellers measure, ‘The 
‘wies admit that there is but oné error in 
Stanyan, If Brydone were more attentive 
to his Bible, he would be a good traveller. 
4s said, ote Chathens ba a er 4 
possessed er of putting the State 

in motion ; now there a no poweh; all order 
is relaxed.” Boswz1: “fs there no hope 
of a change to the better?” Jonxsow: 
“ Why, yes, Sir, when we are weary of this 
relaxation. So the City of London’ will ap- 
point its Mayors again by seniority.” Bos- 
WELL: “But is not that taking a mere 
chance for having a or a bad ror 2" 
Jonxsox: “ Yes, Sir; but the evil of com- 
‘ition is greater than that of the worst 
yor that can come; besides, there is no 
mote reason to suppose that the choice of 2 
een! rig be right, than that chance will 


‘On Tuesday, May 19, I was to set out for 
Scotland in the evening. He was engaged 
to dine with me at Mr. Dilly’s; I waited 
upon him to remind him of his appointment 
and attend him thither; be gave me some 
salutary counsel, and recommended vigorous 
resolution against any deviation from moral 
Boswstz: “But you would not 
have me to bind myself by a solemn obliga. 
tiga?” Jonsson: {much agitated,)'* Whe 
‘a vow~-0, no, Sir, 8 vow is # horrible thing, 
it is a snare for sin. The man who caumot. 
ge to heaven without  vow—may go-—" 

Here standing erect, in the 

library, and rolling grand, his pause was 

truly‘a curious compound: of the sbiemn and 

the ludicrous ; he half-whistled in his usual 

checked b and he puused, 
reli; 8s awe.—Methou, le 

Gould bige dded te Halk bun ees 

strained. Thumoured thedilemma.” What 

Sir, (suid I,) ‘Jn calum jusseris ibic7"” al- 

Tuding to his imitation of it, 

«¢xnd ld hie go to Hell, to Hell he goon” 

I bad mentioved to bim a slight fault in 
his noble “ Imitation of the Tenth Satire of 
Suvenal,” a too near recurrence of the verb 

t, in his deseription of the young En- 
usiast at College : 
“Pome the fove of non, 
fer Bodioys dasne hs futuce abours apret, 
‘hard Bacoshe mansion trembles Oter Ris head.” 
He had desired me to chi 


spreads to 
burns, but fe pafect authenticity, I now 
had it done with his ownband.¢ I thought 


‘The slp of paper on which he made th correction, 
cpodind by ne bathe noble Wtenry to whic iraaic, 
Sat Potehich Ihave pronnted cua plone of Ms Rand. 
ae 3P 
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this alterstion not only cured the fault, but 
‘was more poctical, as it might an al. 
Tusion to the shirt by which Hercules was 
inflamed. 

‘We had a quiet comfortable meeting at 
Mr. Dilly’s, nobody there but ourselves, Mr. 
Dilly mentioned somebody having wished 
that Milton's “ 'Tractate on Education” 
should be printed along with his Poems in 
the edition of the English Poets then going 
on. Jounson: “It would be breaking in 
upon the plan; but would be of no great 
consequence, So far as it would be any 
thing, i woukl be wrong. Edocation in 
England has been in danger of being hurt 
by two of its greatest men, Milton and 
Locke. Milton’s plan is impracticable,and I 
suppose has never been tried. Locke's, I 
fancy, has been tried often enough, but is 
very imperfect; it gives too much to one 
side, and too little to the other; it gives too 
Jittle to Literature—1 shall do what I can for 
Dr. Watts; but my materials are very 
scanty. His pocms are by no means his bert 
works; I cannot praise his poetry itself 
highly ; but I can praise its design.” 

Sty illustrious friend and I 
assurances of atfectionate re; 

{ wrote to him on the 25¢h of May, from 
Thorpe, in Yorkshire, one of the, seats of 
Mr. wile, and gave him an account of 
my baving passed day at Lincoln, unex. 
pea, and therefore without having any 

eters of introduction, but that Thad 
honoured with civilities trom the Rev. Mr. 
Simpson, an acquaintance of his, and Cap. 
tain Broadley, of the Lincolnshire Militia ; 
but more particularly from the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon, the Chancellor, who first received 
mie with great politeness as a stranger, 
when I informed him who I was, enter- 
tained me at bis house with the most flat- 
tering attention ; 1 also expressed the plea- 
sure with which 1 had found that our wor- 
thy friend, Langton, was highly esteemed 
in his own country town. 















“70 DR. SAMUEL JOMNSON. 


“My pase Sin, Edinburgh, June 16, 1776, 

“Sivce my return to Scotland, I have 
been again at Lanark, and have bad more 
conversation with Thomson's sister. It is 
strange that Murdoch, who was his inti- 
mate friend, should have misteken his mo- 

er’s maiden name, which he says was 

fume, whereas Hume was the name of his 
grandmother by the mother’s side. His 
mother’s name was Beatrix Trotter,* o 
daughter of Mr. Trotter, of Fogo, » small 
proprietor of land. Thomison ‘one bro- 


© Dr. Johruon was by no means atlentive to: 
‘pocuracy in his “ Lives of the Poets” for not: 
i my having detected thi sek, be hat 
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ther, whom he had with him in England as 
his amanuentia; but he was seized with a 


consumption, and having returned to Scot- 
land, to try what his native air would do for 
him, died young. He had three sisters, one 
married to Mr. Bell, minister of the parish 
of Strathaven ; one to Mr. Craig, father of 
the ingenious architect, who Bre the plan 
of the New Town of ogra 3 and one to 
Mr. Phomson, master of the grammar. 
‘school at Lanark. He was of a humane and 
benevolent disposition ; not only sent va- 
luable presents to his sisters, but a yearly 
allowance in money, and was always wishing 
to have it in his power to do the more 
good. Lord Lyttelton’s observation, that 
“he loathed much to write,’ was very true. 
His letters to his sister, Mrs. Thomson, 
were not frequent, and in one of them he 
says,‘ All my friends who know me, know 
how backward I am to write letters; and 
never impute the negligence of my band to 
the coldness of my heart.’ I send you a 
copy of the last letter which she had’ from 
from him ; she never heard that ke had any 
intention of going into holy orders. From 
this late interview with his sister, I think 
much more favourably of him, a8 1 hope you 
will. I am eager to see more of your Pree 
faces tothe Poets: J solace myself with the 
few f-sheets which I have. 

“TI send another parcel of Lord Hailes's 

Annals, which you will please toreturn to 
me as soon as you conveniently can. He 
says, ‘he wishes you would cut a little 
deeper but he may be proud that there is 
go little occasion to use the critical knife. 
T,ever ara, my dear Sir, your faithful and 





te, 
“Humble servant, 
“Jauzs Boswext.” 

‘Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my re- 

quest, to favour me with some ‘particulars 

of Dr. Johnson's visit to Warley-camp, 

where this gentleman was at the time sta- 

tioned as a captain in the Lincolnshire mili- 

ti. I shall give them in his own words in 
8 letter to me. 

‘Tt was in the summer of the year 1978, 
that he complied with my invitation to come 
dovwn to the Camp at Warley, and he staid 
with me about a week; the scene appeared, 
notwithstanding a great degree of ill health 
is ere ceeigaal sas 

amuse him, a8 ispo- 
tition that I believe you know he con- 
tantly manifested towards inguiring into 
subjects of the military kind.. He sat, with 
a patient degree of attention, to observe the 
ings of regimental court-martial, 

that ed to be called, in the time of 
Lis stay with us; and one night, as late as 
At eleven o'clock, he ascompanied the Major 


of the regiment’ in going what are sty 
the where fe ight observe the 
forms of visiting the guards, for the seeing 
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that they and their sentries are in 
their duty on their several posts. He 
occasion to converse at times on military to- 
pics, one in particular, that I see the men- 
tion of, in your ‘Journal of 2 Tour to the 
‘Hebrides,’ which lies open before me,* as to 
gunpowder ; which he spoke of to the same 
effect, in part, that you relate. 

“On one occasion, when the regiment 
were going through their exercise, he went 
quite close to the men at one of the extre- 
‘tities of it, and watched all their practices 
attentively; and, when he came away, his 
remark was, ‘'The men indeed do load their 
muskets and fire with wonderful celerity.’ 
He was likewise particular in requiring to 
know what was the weight of the musket 
balls in use, and within what distance they 
tbe expected to take effect when fired 


“In walking among the tents, and ob- 
serving the difference between those of the 
officers and private men, he said, that the 
superiority of accommodation of the better 
conditions of life, to that of the inferior ones, 
was never exhibited to him in 60 distinct 
aview. The civilities paid to him in the 
camp were, frum the gentlemen of the Lin- 
colnshire regiment, one of the officers of 
which accommodated bim with a tent in 
which he slept; and from General Hall, who 
very courteously invited him to dine with 
himi,where heappeared tobe very well 
with his entertainment, and the civilities he 
received on the part of the General ;+ the 
attention likewise of the General's aid-de- 
camp, Captain Smith, seemed to be very 
welcome to him, as appeared by their en- 
ging in a great deal of diseourae together. 
{Pf gentieuren of the East, York resiment 








Jikewise, on being informed of his q 
cited his per at dinner, but by that 

time he had fixed bis departure, so that he 

could not comply with the invitation.” 






“TO JAMES HOSWELL, ESQ. 


“sip, 

“L mave received two letters from you, 
of which the second complains of the ne- 
gleet shewn to the first You must not tie 
your friends to such punctual correspond- 
once. You have all aie assurances of 
my affection and esteem ; and there ought 
tg be no need of reiterated profestons 
‘Whén it may happen that I can give you 
either counsel or comfort, I hope al 
never happen to me that I should neglect 
you; but you must not think me criminal 
or cold, if I say nothing when I have no- 
thing to say. 

won are now happy enough. Mre. 





} © Third edition, p. 111. 
eer are aout he had done toy tlgnts hep 
lsty anewered, Slr, 1 did mpeelf Bopour.” 
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Boswellia recovered; and I congratnlat 

Joe upon the probability of her Tong life. 

‘general approbation will add any thing to 

ir enjoyment, I can tell you that I have 

You mentioned as @ man whom every 

tody dikes, I think life has little more to 
give. 

“« has gonetohisremment. He 
has laid down his coach, and talks of making 
more contractions of his expense: how he 
will succeed, I know not. {t is difficult to 
reform a household gradually; it may be 
better done by a system totally new. 1 am 
afraid he has always something to hide. 
When we sted him to,go to —- he 
al necessity of attending 
Tigations yet he could talk of ‘oing to 

deen, & place not much nearer his navi. 
gation. I believe he cannot beer the thought 
of living at in a state of diminu. 
tions and of appearing among the gentlc~ 
men of the neighbourhood, shorn af his-bea ms 
‘This is natural, but it is cowardly. What I 
told him of thei ing expense of a grow- 
i ily, seems to have struck him. He 
certainly had gone on with very confused 
views, and we have, I think, shewn him that 
he is wrong: though, with the common de- 
ficience of advisers, we have not shewn him 
how to do right. 














out ing Stoiciem,t it may be said, that 
it is our business to exempt ourselves as 
mauch as we can from the power of external 
things, There is but one solid basis of hap~ 
pines ;, and that is, the reasonable hope of 
& happy futurity. This may be had every 
wl 


“¥ do not blame your preference off Lon- 
don to other places, for it is really to be pre- 
ferred, if the choice is frees but few have 
the choice of their place, or their manner of 
Ife ; and mere pleasure ought not to be the 


prime motive of action, 
“ Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, bas a daugh. 
ter. Mr. Thrale dis 


islikea the times, like the 
rest of us. Mrs. Williams is sick; Mra. 
Desmoulins is poor. I have miserable 
nights. Nobody is well but Mr. Levett. 
“Tam, dear Sir, your most, &c. 
“Sam. Jounsow. 


“London, July 3, 1770," 


In the course of this year there was a dift 
ference between him and his friend Mr. 
Strahan ; the particulars of which it is un- 
necessary to relate. Their reconciliation 


(suspect thists 2 misprint, and that Jchnaon wrote 
“ ‘adiecting stoiclert ;"—bat_ the original 

bln burned in 8 mae ot tauadaodet havent 
brea ascertain whether Ty conjecture is well 
founded or not. “Thepxpression in the text, however, 
mey bejustided, 3.) 
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was communicated ‘to me in a letter from 
‘Mr. Strahan, in the following words: 

“The notes I shewed you that be- 
tween him and me were dated in last. 
‘The matter lay dormant till July 27, when 
he wrote to meas ins 


$10 WILLIAM STEAHAN, Esa. 


‘Sia, 

‘Ir would be very foolish for us to con. 
tinue strangers any longer. You can ne- 
ver by persistency make wrong right: If I 
resented too acrimoniously, I resented only 
to yourself, Nobody ever saw or hear 
what I wrote, You saw that my anger was 
over, for in # day or two I came to your 
louse. Ihave given yous longer time; and 
T hope you have made so good use of it, as 
to be vio longer on evil terms with, Sir, 
your, &c, 

*Sam. Jonnson. 


“On this E called upon him and be has 
since dined with me.” 

After this time, the same friendship as 
formerly continued between Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Straban. My friend mentioned to 
me a bttle circumstance of his attention, 
which, though we may mnile at it, must be 
allowed to have its foundation in a nice and 
true Tnowledge of human life. “ When I 
write to Scotland, (said he,) I employ Stra- 
han to frank my letters, that he may have 
the consequence of appearing a Parliament- 
man among his country:nen,' 


“90 CAPTAIN LANGTON,* WARLEY-CAMP. 

“Dean Sra, 

“ Wurew T recollect how long ago I was 
received with so much kindness at Ws 
Common, I am ashamed that I have not 
made some inquiries after my friends. 

« Pray, how many sheep-stealers did you 
convict? and how did you punish them ? 
‘When are you to be cantoned in better ha- 
bitations?° The air grows cold, and the 
ground damp. Longer stay in the cam 
cannot be without much danger to the health 
of the common men, if even the officers can 
escape. 

“You see that Dr. Percy in now Dean of 
Carlisle « about five hundred a year, with » 

wer ol simself to some good 
ving. Ele is p proved for. 

“ The session of the Cu.0 is tocommence 
with that of the parliament. Mr. Banks 
desires to be admitted ; he will bea very 
honourable accession. 

“ Did the King please you? The Cox- 
penne men, I horas have some eee 
complain, Reynolds says, your camp is 
ter than theirs. sa 


# Dr. Johnson here 
Lange 


net 
ste mailitia, in whieh h 
ralued to the rank of Majer. 
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\ T hope you find yourself able to excoun- 
ter this weather. care of your own 
health; and, a8 you can, of your men, Be 

to make my compliments to all the 
gentlemen whose notice I have hed, and 
‘whose kindness J have experienced. 
« I am, dear Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounson. 
+ October al, 178" 


1 wrote to him on the 18th of August, the 
18th of September, and the 6th of Novem- 
ber ; informing him of my having had an 
ther son born, whom I had called James 
that 1 had passed some time at Auchinlec! 
that the Countess of Loudoun, now in her 
ninety-pinth year, was as fresh as when he 
saw her, and remembered him with respect ; 
tnd that bis mother by adoption, the Couns 
tess of Eglintoune, had said to me, “ Tell 
Mr. Johnoa I love him exceedingly ¢* that 
1 bad again suffered much from bad spirits 3 
and that, as it was very long since ¥ heard 
from him, 1 was not a little uneasy. 

‘fhe continuance of his regard for bis 
friend Dr. Burney, appears from the follow- 
ing letters: 


“70 THE REVEREND DR. WHEELER, 
oxFonD. 








“Dean Sim 
pail Bonar, who brin 
ima His 
been told by Dr. 
relating to his subject, which are in the li- 
brary of your College, is dealrous to exaraine 
them. He is my friend; and therefore I 
take the liberty of entresting your favour 
and assistance in his inquiry « and can as- 
sure you, with great confidence, that if you 
knew bim he would not want any interve- 
nient solicitation to obtain the kindness of 
‘one who loves learning snd virtue as you 
love them. 

“T have been flattering myself all the 
summer with the hope of.paying my annual 
visit to my friends; but something has ob- 
structed me. I still hope not to be long with- 
out seeing you. J should be glad of a little 
literary talk; and giad to shew you, by the 
frequency of my visits, how eagerly T love 
it, when you it 
«Lam, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Jounson. 

“London, Novernber 2, 1778.” 


“70 THE REVEREND DR. EDWARDS, 
OxFORD. 





this paper, is 
and bavi 


ge 

«Tue bearer, Dx Buarey, hss bad 
some account ofa Welsh Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Lbrary, from which he hopes to 
glo sume material for hi History of Mu- 
sic; but, being ignorant: , is 
at d loa where te find amistance. “I take 
no duubt but you, Sir, can help him through 
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hia difficulties, and therefore take the liber- 
ty of recommending him to yaur favour, as 
Yam sure you will find bim a man worthy 
of every civility that can be shown, and 
every benefit that ean be conferred. 

“ But we must not let Welsh drive us 
from Greek. What comes of ? 
if you do not like the trouble of pul 
the book, do not let your commentaries be 
lost ; contrive thet they may be published 
somewhere. Lam, Sir, 

“ Yourhumble servant, 


“ Sam. Jouuson. 
‘London, November 9, 1778" 


‘These letters procured Dr. Burney great 
kindness and frendly offices from of 
these gentlemen, not only on that occasion, 
but in future visita to the university. The 
same year Dr. Johnson not only wrote to 
‘Dr. Joseph Warton in favour of Dr. Bur- 
ney's youngest son, who was to be placed in 
the college of Winchester, but accompanied 
him when he went thither. 

‘We surely cannot but admire the benevo- 
lent exertions of this great and man, 
especially when we consider how grievously 
he was afflicted with bad health, and how 
uncorafortable his home was made by the 
Perpetual jarring of those whom lve charite- 

ly accommodated under his roof. He has 
soinetimes suffered me to talk jocularly of 
his group of females, and call them his Sera~ 
jo. He thus mentions them, together with 
nest Levett, in one of his letters to Mrs. 
‘Thrale :* ‘ Williams hates every body ; 
Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not love 
‘Williams; Desmoulins hates them both ; 
Poll loves none of them,” 


70 JAMES BOSWELL, BBQ, 


Dear Sin, 

“Tr is indeed a long time since I wrote, 
and think you must fiave some reason t0 
complain ; however, vou must not let small 
things disturly you, ‘when you bave such a 
fine addition to your happiness as anew boy, 
and I hope your lady's Bealth ae aby 
bi 4 y seems vi 
a Ne Gare will now restore er if any re- 
musing of her complaints are left. 

“ You seem, if I understand your letter, 
to be gaining ground at Auchinleck, an in- 
cident that wolld give me great delight, 


« When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, 











or perversion of mind, lays hold upon you, 
mnake ita rulenottopu ish it by co ts, 
but exert your whole care to hide en- 


deavouring to hide it, you will drive it away. 
‘Te always busy. 

The Civ is to meet with the parlia- 
ment; we tatk of electing Banks, the tra- 
veller; he will be a reputable member. 

‘Langton has been encamped with his 


F Veh I aR {Mim Comichacl 
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company of militia on Warley-common; I 
spent five days amongst them ; he signalized 
Himself a2 a diligent cffcer, and hee very 
igh respect in the regiment. He i 
when 1 was there at @ court-martial; he is 
now quartered in Hertfordshire ; -his lady 
and little ones are in Scotiand. Paoli came 
to the camp, and commended the soldiers. 
“Of myself, I have no great matters to 
say ; my health is not restored, my nights are 
restless and tedious. ‘he best night that I 
have had these twenty years way at Fort 





Augustus. 
*T hope soon to send you a few lives to 
read. 


voce ete Sono 
_ Saat, Jonouon. 
‘ November 22, 1778." 
About this time the Rev. Mr. John Hus. 
sey, who had been some time in trade, and 


was then g clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, being about to undertake a journey to 
‘ast, which 





ther parts of the 
ihestbomplished, Wr dohason (who bad long 
been in habits of intimacy with him) ho- 
noured him with the following letter : 


“zo am. JON HUSSEY. 

“Dean Sin, 

“T gave sent you the ‘ Grammar,’ and 
have left you two books more, by which I 
hope to be remembered: write my name in 
them ; we may perhaps see other no. 
more: you part with my good wishes, nor 
do I despair of seeing you return. Let no 
opportaniticn of vice corrupt you; let no 
of 





example seduce you ; let the blindn 
Mehometans confirma you in Christianity. 
God bless you. Tam, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 


“ Sam. Jonnson. 
* Decenber $9, 1778." 


Johnson this year expressed great satis. 
5 tHication of the frst volume 
of * Discourses, to the Royal Academy,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom he always 
considered as one of his literary school. 
Much praise indeed is due to those excellent 
Discourses which are so universally admired, 
Empress of Rowe geld spulbor, eloraed 
‘of Russia a gold muff-box, adorn 

vith ber profile in fas relief, et in diamonds 
and containing what is infinitely more va- 








lnable, a ali , on which are written, 
with Ser Lape ‘Majesty's own hand, the 
following words: “ Pour te Chevalier Rey- 
nolde en i du contentemsnt gue j' 





ressentie @ la lecture de ses excellens discours 
sur ta peinture.” 

‘This year, Johnson gave the world a lu- 
minous proof that the vigour of hia mind in 
all its faculties, whether memory, judgment, 
or irmagination, was not in the feast abated ¢ 
for this year camo out the fret four volumes 
of bis Prethees, biographical and critical, to 
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the most eminent of the English Poets,"| 
published. by the booksellers of ‘Londen. | 
‘The remaining volumes came out in the 
year 1780, ‘The Poets were selected by the 
several booksellers who had the honorary 
copyright 

thein by mutual compact, notwithstanding 
the decision of the House of Lords against 
the perpetuity of Literary Property. We 
have his own authority,* that by his re- 
commendation the poems of 

Watts, Pomfret, an5 ‘Yalden, were added 
to the collection. Of this work I shal! speak 
more particularly hereafter. 

On the 22d of January, I wrote to him 
on several topics, and m “ationed that as he 
had been 40 10 permit me to have 
the proof sheets of his “ Lives of the Poets,” 
Thad written to his servant Francis, to take 
care of them for me. 


“MR, BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSOX. 
“My pean Sim, Eélnburgh, Feb. 9, 1779." 

’ * Gapnioe’s death is a striking event : 
not that we should be surprised with the 
death of any man, who has lived sixty-two 
years; but because there was a vivacity in 
vur late celebrated friend, which drove away 
the thoughts of death from any association 
with Aim. I am sure you will be tenderly 
affected with his departure; and I would 
wish to hear from you upon the subject. I 
was obliged to him in my days of efferves- 
vence in London, when poor Derrick was 
my governor; and since that time I receiv- 
ed many civilities from him. Do you re- 
member how pleasing {t was, when I receiv- 
eda letter from him, at Inverary, upon our 
first return to civilized living after our He- 
bridean journey. I shall always remember 
him with affection as well as admiration. 

“On Saturday last, being the S0ch of 
January, I drank coffee and old and 
bed — conversation aegis 
ir. Falconer, @ non ay 
learned and worthy ‘maa, He a two 
toasts, which you will believe I with 
cordiality, Dr. Samuel Jobnson, and Flora 

Macdonald. I sat about four hours with 
him ; and it was really as if I had been liv- 
ing in the last century. The Epi 
Church of Scotland, though faithful tothe | 
royal house of Stuart, has never accepted of 





For as to the episcopal 
oaths to the present 
deed follow the rites 





The Church of Eng. 


Lichfield Cathedral, 
But iia 
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land, but, ea Bishop Felconer observed, 
‘they are not Zj ; for they are un- 
der no bien a bishop cannot have au- 
thority beyond his dioces.' This venera- 
ble man did me the honour to dine 
me yesterday, and he laid his handy 
upon the ‘heads of: my little ones. We had 
a good deal of curious lierary conversa- 
tion, particularly about Mr. Thomas Rud- 
diman, with whom he lived in great friend- 


* Any fresh instance of the uncertainty 

of life makes one embrace more closely a va- 

luable friend. My dear and much respect- 

ed Sir, may God preserve you long in thiy 

world while Xam in it. 

“Tam ever, your much obliged 
« And affectionate bumble servant, 

“Janes Boswe1.” 


On the 234 of February I wrote to him 
again, complaining of his sitence, af 1 had 
heard he was ill, and had written to M: 
‘Thrale for information concerning hi 
and I announced my intention of soon being 
again in London. 

“To JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Daan Sin, 

“ Wur should you take such delight to 
make a bustle, to write to Mr. Thrale that 
Tan t, and to pena te do what 
is so very unn r le, you ma’ 
be ‘sure, cared not about it and T shalt 
spare Francis the trouble, by ordering set 
both of the Lives and Poets to dear Mrs. 
Boswell,t in acknowledgement of her mar- 
malade. Persuade ber to accept them, and 

them kindly, If I thought she would 

ve them scornfully, F would send then 

to Miss Boswell, who, 1 hope, has yet none 
of her mamma's ill-will to me. 

“I would send sets of Lives, four vo- 
lumes, to some other friends, to Lord Hailes 
first." His second volume lies by my bed- 
side; a book surely of great labour, and, to 
every just thinker, of great delight. Write 
me word to whom 1 shall send besides; 
would it Lord Auchinleck? Mrs, 
‘Thrale waits in the coach. 

“Tam, dear Sir, &c. 
“ Sam, Jounsox. 





* March 13, 370." 


This letter crossed me on the road to Lon- 
don, where I arrived on Monday, March 16; 
and next morning, at a late hour, found Dr. 
Johnson sitting over his tea, attended by 
Mrs. Demmoulins, Mr. Levett, anda clergy- 
an, who had come to submit some poetical 
Pieces to his revision. It is wonderful what 
a number and variety of writers, s0 
them even unknown to him, prevailed on 





Hest et slog bound and gt, whlch was 
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his good-nature to look over their works, 
sal suggest corrections and improvements 
‘My arrival interrupted, for a little while, 
the important business of this true repre- 
sentative of Bayes ; upon its being resumed, 
J found that the subject under immediate 
consideration was a translation, yet inmanu- 
script, of the Carmen Saculare of Horace, 
which had this year been set to music, and 
performed asa public entertainment in Lone 
don, for the joint benefit of Monsieur Phili- 
dor’and Signor Barettl When Johnson 
had done reading, the author asked bim 
bluntly, “ Jf upon the whole it was a 
translation 2” Johnson, whose 
truth was uncommonly strict, seemed to be 
puzzled for a moment, what answer to make 
‘as he certainly could not bosestly commend 
the performace, with exquisite address he 
evaded the question thus,“ Sir, I do not 
say that it may not be made a’ very good 
translation.” “Here nothing whatever im 
favour of the performance was affirmed, and 
‘yet the wriler was not shocked. A printed 
Ode to the Warlike Genius of Britain,” 
came next in review; the bard was a lank 
bony figure, with short black hair; he was 
writhing himself in agitation, while John- 
bon read, and ahewing’his teeth in a grin of 
earnestness, exclaimed in broken sentences, 
and ins keen sharp tone, “ Is that poetry, 
Sir?——Is it Pindar?” Jouxsox: « Why, 
ir, there is here a great deal of what is 
called poetry.” Then turning to me, the 
poet cried,“ My muse has not been’ lon, 
upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode 
trembles under the hand of the grest critic.” 
Johnson, in atone of deplearure, asked him, 
% Why do you praise Anson ?”’ I did not 
trouble him by asking his reason for this 
question. He proceeded, Here is an er. 
yor, Sit; you have made Genius femi- 
nine” Palpable, Sir, (cried the enthu- 
siast :) E know it. But, (in a lower tone) it 
was to pay a compliment to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, wjth which her Grace was 
pleated. She is walking across Coxhesth, 
in the military uniform, and I suppose her 
tobe the Genius of Britain.” Jounson : 
« Sir, you are giving a reason for it; but 
that will not make it right. You may have 
a reason why twoand two should make fives 
but they will still make but four.” 
‘Although I was several times with him in 
the course of the following days, such it 
seems were my occupations, or such my ne- 
gligence, that I have preserved no memo- 
Safot his conversation tll Friday, March 
26, when I visited him. He aid he ex- 
pected to be attacked on account of his 
‘Lives of the Poets.” “ However, (ssid 
fhe,) I would rather be attacked than unno- 
ticed. For the worst thing you can do to 
an author iz to be silent asto his works. An 
assault upon a town is abad thing; but 
starving it is still woree ; an asseult may be 
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uneuccessful ; you may have more menkilled 
than you kill; but iff you starve the town, 
you are sure of victory.” 

Talking of a friend of ours associating 
wit ve discordant 
Tat charastores Taal, hewwana vePy univer, 
sal man, quite a man of the world. Jomx- 
son: “Yes, Sir: but one may be #0 much 
a man of the world, as to be nothing in the 
world. T remember a passage in Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield. which he was after 
wards fool enough to expunge; ‘I do not 
love a man who is zealous for nothing.’ 
Boswett: “ That was a fine 





for Jounson: Yes, Sir; there was another’ ne 





too, which he struck out: ¢ Whe 
Tivas's young mon, being ansious to dis- 
tinguish ‘myself, I waa perpetually starting 
new propositions. But I soon gave this 
over, for I found that ly what was 
new was false."* I said ¥ did not like tosit 
with people of whom I had not # good opi- 
nion. Jonuson: “ But you must not in. 
dulge your delicacy too much; or you will 
be a téte-a-téte man all oat te z 

During my stay in m this spring, 
find 1 was unaceountably negligent in pre- 
Jobnson’s sayings, more #0 than at 
any time when I was happy enough to have 
an opportunity of hearing his wisdom and 
wit. ‘There is no help for it now. I must 
content myself with presenting auch scraps 
as Ihave. But I am nevertheless ashamed 
and vexed to think how much has been lost. 
It is not that there was a bad crop this year $ 
but that Twas not sufficiently careful in 
gathering it in. I, therefore, in some ine 
ences can only exhibit a few detached 

e. 
ing of the wonderful concealment of 
the author of the celebrated letters signed 
Junius; be said, I should have believed 
Burke to be Junius, because I know no man 
dut Burke who is capable of writing these 
letters ; but Burke spontaneously denied it 
to me. ‘The case would have been different, 
had I bed bi fhe was the author a mart 
80 questioned, as to an anonymous pul 

tion, may think he bas a right to deny it." 
He observed that his old friend, Mr. She- 
ridan had been honoured with extraordinary 











attention in his own country, by having had 
an exception made in his fivour in an Trish 
act of Parliament concerning insolvent 


debtors.“ Thus to be singled out (said be) 
by legislature, as an object of public consi- 
deration and kindness, is a proof of no com 
mon merit.” 


3 WDr, Bormey, in 8 note introduced i a former 
‘nas mientioned this ei co 
5 comupunksted to him by 


in “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and which as wo 


r. Johnson he afterwards expun, hil 
rmany other passages in his’ Novel fo hime 
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At Stresthua, on Monday, March 29, at 
breakfast, he maintained that a father had no 
‘Sone to controul the inclinations of his 

laughters in marriage. 

ns Wednesday, Hexen 31, whea I visited 
him, and confessed an excess of which 1 had 
‘very seldom been guilty ; that I had spent a 
whole night in playing at cards, and that Z 
could not look back on it with satisfaction : 
instead of a harsh animadversion, he mildly 
said, “ Alas, Sir, on how few things can we 
Took back with statisfaction.” 

On Thursday, April 1, be commended one 
of the Dukes of Devonshire for “ a dogged 
veracity."* He said too, “ London is n0- 
thing {o some le; but toa man whose 
pleasure is intellectual, London is the place. 
‘And there is noplace where economy can be 
go well practised 0 ia London? mire can 
‘be bad here for the money, even by ladies, 
than any where else. ‘You cannot play 
tricks with your fortune in a small place; 
you niust make an uniform appearance. 
‘Here a lady may have well-furnished apart 
ments, and elegant dress, without. any meat 
in her kitchen.” 


Twas amused by considering with how 
much ease and coolness he could write or 
talk to a friend, exhorting him not to sup- 





pose that happiness was not to be found as Sir, the 


well in other places a8 in London ; when he 
hiraself was at all times sensible of its being, 
comperatively speaking, a heaven uj 
garth, | ‘The truth is that by those who, 
ym sagacity, attention, and experience, 
have learnt the full advantage of London, 
its pre-eminence over every other place, not 
only for variety of enjoyment, but for com. 
fort, will be felt with a philosophical exulta- 
ensure, with which lie maybe “pease 
censure, with wl ma 
there, is a circumstance which man who 
knows the teasing restraint of a narrow circle 
aaust relish highly. Mr. Burke, whose or- 
derly and domestic habits might 
make the eye of observation less irksome to 
him than to most men, said once very pleas- 
santly, in my hearing, * Though I have the 
honour to represent Bristol, 1 should aot 
like to live there ; I should be obliged to be 
so much upon my good behaviour.” In Lon- 
‘man may live in splendid society at 
one time, and in frugal retirement at an- 
other, without animadversion. There, and 
there alone, a man’s own house is truly his 
ened, in which he can be in safety 
trom intrusion whenever he Inever 
shall forget pow well this was expressed to 
me one day ‘by Mr. Meynell: “'The chief 
advantage of London, (said he,) is, that a 
man is always so near his burrow. 
He said of one of bis old acquaintances, 
“ He is very fit for 2 travelling governor. 
He knows reach very well. He isa man 


* See p. 7 
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of good principles ; and there would be no 
danger that a young gentleman should eatch 
his ‘manner; for it is so very bad, that it 
must be avoided, In that respect he would 
be like the drunken Helot.” 

‘A gentleman has informed me, that John- 
son said of the same person, “ Six, he has 
the most inverted understanding of any man 
whom I have ever known,” 

‘On Friday, April 9, being Good-Friday, 
I visited him in the morning as usual ; and 

ing that we insensibly fell into a train 

of ‘idicule upon the foibles af one of our 
friends, a very worthy man, I, by way of a 
‘heck, qucked some: Good alsnosttinn’ froct 
“The Government of the Tongue,” that 
very pious book. It happened also remark- 
ably enough, that the subject of the sermon 
preached to us to-day by Dr. Burrows, the 
rector of St. Clement Danes, was the cer- 
tainty that at the last day we must give an 
account of « the deods denen the Body 4" 
and amongst various acts of culpability he 
ment ing. As we were moy- 
jing slowly aloog in the crowd from chureh 
Johnson “jogged my elbow, and said, “ Did 
you attead to the sermon ?"—“ Yes, Sir, 
said I,) it was very applicable tows.”: He, 
weve, stood upan the defenive. « Whi, 
‘sense of ridicule is given us, and 

may be lawfully used. The author of "The 
Government of the Tongue’ would have ys 


treat all men alike.” 
An the interval between morning and 


u7-9, 








e service, he endeavoured to employ 

Tmoelf earvostly in devotional exetas’ 
and, as he has mentioned in his “ Prayers 
and tions,”+ gave me “ Les 


Meditations,’ Pensées 
de Paschal,” that I might not interrupt him. 
I preserve the book with reverence.’ His 

ting it to me is marked upon it with 

is own hand, and 1 have found in ita truly 
a unction. We went to eburch again 
On Saturday, April 3, I visited him at 
night, and found him sitting in Mrs. Wil. 
Bams's room, with her, and one, who be af. 
terwards told me was.a natural sont of the 
second Lord Southwell. The table had a 
singular appearance, being covered with a 
heverogencous assemblage of oysters and 
porter his company, and tea for himself. 


mentioned my having heard an eminent 








* physician, who was himself « Christian, ar. 


gue in favour of universal toleration, and 

maintain, that no man could be hurt by an- 

other man's differing from him in opinion. 

Jouxson:: “ Sir, you are to a certain de- 
hurt by knowing thet even one man 
not believe.” 

‘On Easter-day, after solemn service at St. 
Paul's, I dined with him: Mr. , the 
printer, was.also his guest. He was uncom- 
monly dilent ; and I have not written down 


1p Page tes. ¢(Me. Meusitiwe Lowe, « Painter. 
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any thing, ex: a single curious fact, 
‘whlch, having Tie cancting of hie inflexible 
veracity, may be received as a striking in- 
stance of human insensibility and inconsi- 
deration. As he was passing by a fishmonger 
who was skinning an eel alive, he heard him 
“ curse it, because it would not lie still” 
On Wednesday, April 7, I dined with him 
at Sir Josbua Reynolds's. 1 have not 
marked what company was there. Johnson 
harangued upon the qualities of different 
liquors, and spoke with great contempt of 
cluret, a8 so weak, that “a man would be 
drowned by it before it made him drunk.” 
‘He was persuaded to drink one glass of it, 
that he might judge, not from recollection, 
which mig) t be dint, but From immediate 
sensation. He shook his head, and said, 
“ Poor stuff! No, Sir; claret is the liquor 
for boys ; port for men; but he who aspires 
to be'a hero (smiling) must drink brandy. 
In the first place, the flavour of brandy is 
most gtateful to the palate; and then brandy 
will do soonest for a man what drinking can 
do for him. ‘There are, indeed, few who are 
able to drink brandy. That isa power rather 
to be Rhee for be attaine _ yeh 
‘proceeded he,) as in all pleasure isa 
Gresersthe I ‘Sno ‘not but fruition 
comes too quick by brandy. Florence wine 
I think the worst; it is wine only to the 
eye ; it is wine neither while you are drink. 
it, nor after you have drunk it ; it nei- 
e taste, nor exhilirates the 














e 

He did not like to have this recalled, or, 
perhaps, thinking that I hossted improperly, 
Tesolved to have a witty stroke at me; 
“* Nay, Sir, it was not the wine that made 


your head ache, but the sense that I put in- by 


tit” Boaweru: “ What, Sir! wil 
make the head ache?” Jonxsox: “ Yes, 
Sir, (with @ smile,) when it is not used to 
1t”"No man who has a true relish of ples- 
tantny could be offended at this especially 
if Johnson ina long intimecy had given him 

fs of Bi od and (good esti- 
mation, 1 used to say, ths ashe bad given 
‘me 10000. in praise, a ‘ight now 
and then to take a guinea from me- 

On Thursday, April 8 I dined with him 
at Mr, Allan Ramloy’s, with Lord Gralem 
and some other company. 

Sbakepesre’s witches. Jousox : “They 
are beings of his own creation 5 they are & 
com malignit meanness, wi 

ut any abilities and are quite different 
from the Italian magician. King James says 
in his ‘Demonology,’ ‘ Magiciana command 
the devila: witches are their servants.” The 
Ttalian magicians are elegant ” Baw 
say: witches, not lane 
jhnson observed, that abilities 


witches,”"— Jol 


repeated 
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might be employed in a narrow sphere, as in 
getting ps hich he said he believed no 
man could do, without vigorous parts, though 
concentrated toa point. Ramsar: “ Yes, 
like a strong horse in a mill ; be pulls better.” 
Lord Graham, while he praised the beau- 
ty of Lochlomond, on the banks of which is 
his family seat, complained of the climate, 
and said he 
“Nay, my 


could not bear it. Jonwaon: 
Lord, don’t talk so: you may 
bear it well enough. Your ancestors have 
borne it more years than I can tell.” This 
was a handsome compliment to the antiquity 
of the House of Montrose. His Lordshi 
told me afterwards, thal he had only affect 
to complain of the climate ; lest, if he had 
spoken as favourably of his country ashereal- 
t, Dr. Johnson might have attacked 
nson was very courteous to Lady 
et Macdonald. “ Madam, (said he) 
when I was in the Isle of Sky, I heard of the 
Peoplerunning totakethe stones off the road, 
"Lady Morgaret’s horse should stumble.” 
Lord Grabaincommended Dr. Drummond 
at Naples, asa man of extraordinary talents; 
and added, that he had a great love of li- 
berty. Jonsson :“ He is young, my Lord, 
(look ‘to his Lordship with an arch smile ;) 
all é0ys love liberty, till experience convin~ 
cea them they are not so fit to govern them- 
selves as they imegined. We are all 
as to our own liberty ; we would have as 
muuch of it as we can get ; but we are not 
agreed as to the liberty of others; fori. 
as we take, others must lose. 
lieve we hardly wish that the mob should 
have liberty to govern us. When that 
was the case some time ago, no man was 
at liberty not to have candles tn his win- 
dows”: Raxsay: “ The result is, that 
order is better than confusion.” Jouxson: 
“ The result is, that order cannot be had but, 





} 
hos 
M 








YOu Fridey, April 16, 1 had been 
‘riday, present 
at thetrial pe fear eke Mr. Hackman, 
who, in a fit of frantic jealous love, had shot 
‘Miss Ray, the favourite of a nobleman. 
Johnson, in whase com Thad dined to- 
day with some other friends, was much in- 
terested by my account of what passed, 
particularly with his prayer for the mercy 
of heaven. He said, in a solemn fervid 
tone, “I hope he shaif find mercy.” 

‘This day, a viclent altercation. arose bee 
tween Johnson and Beauclerk, which havin, 
made much noise at the oy te Cred 
proper, in order to prevent any future mi 
Fretenkation, to give a minute account of it, 

In talking of ‘kman, Johneon an 
as Ji Tilackatone had clone, that his bei i 
furnished with two pistols, was a that 
he meant to shoot two ma. ir. Beau- 
clerk eaid, “ Nos for that every wise man 
who intended toshoot hinwelf, took two pis- 
tols, that he might be sure of doing it at 
once. Lord “scook shot him. 









alo 


self with one Pistol snd Tived ten days in 
. Mr ——, wl 

fret Butkos, but durst not eat them be- 

cause they disagreed with his stomach, re- 

solved to shoof himself; and then he eat 

three buttered-muffins for before 

that he should 


shooting himself, knowi 
not be troubled with ing tion ; he had 
two charged pistols; one was found lyi 


charged upon the table by him, after he 
thot’ himeelf with the othe:"—“ Well, 
(eaid Johnson, with en air of triumph.) you 
sherk replied smartly, Becnuse t happened 
ied smartly, * Because it 
to ig Rim” And either then, or vo Tittle 
afterwards, being piqued at Johnson’s tri- 
uotphant remark, added, “ This is what you 
don’t know, and X do.” There was then a 
cessation of the dispute; and some minutes 
intervened, during which, dinner and the 
glass went on cheerfully; when Jobnson 
suddenly and abruptly ‘exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Beauclerk, how came you to talk so petu- 
lantly to me, as ‘ This is what you don’t 
know, but what I know? One thing J 
know, which you don't seem to know, that 
you are very uncivil” Beavccenn: “Be. 
cause you began by being uncivil, (which 
you always are.)” "Tbe words in the. 
iea were, I believe, not heard by Dr. John. 
son. Here in there was a cessation 
arms, Johnson told me, that the reason why 
he waited at first some time without taking 
any notice of what Mr. Beauclerk said, was 
because he was thinking whetber be should 
resent it. But when he considered that 
were present a young Lord and an 
eminent traveller, twomen of the world, with 
‘ham he md never dined before be wats 
ive that ight thin! 
E right to take ouch Uberties with fi ax 
Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved he 
would not let it pass; adding, “that he 
would not appear s coward.” A little while 
after this, the conversation turned on the 
violence of Hackman’s temper. Johnson 
then said, “ It was his business to command 








his temper, as my friend, Mr. Beauclerk, 
should have done some time ago”, Beat 
cere : “ [ehould learn of you, Sir.” Joux- 


sow: “ Bir, you have given me opportunities 
enough of learaing, when I have boon in 
your sompany. Ne man loves to be 

with contempt.” Beavceax, (with = 
Tite inclination towards Joineon :) “Sir, 
you have known me twenty years, and how- 
aver I may have treated others, you may 
be sure I could never treat you with con 
tempt" Jonwsox: © Sir, you have said 
more than was necessary.” ‘Thus it ended ; 
and Beauclerk's coach ‘not having come for 
hhim till very late, Dr. Johnson ad another 
gentleman sat with him along time after the 


Test of the company were gone ; and he and 
1 dined at Beauclerk’s on the Saturday se’n- 
night following. 
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After this tempest hed subsided, I recol- 
lect the following particulars of his conver. 
sation : 


“Tam always for getting a boy forward 
in his learning ; for that is a sure I 
would let him at first read any English book 
which happens to engage his attention ; be- 
cause you have done a great deal, when you 
have brought him to have entertainment 
from a book » He'll ret better booka after. 


Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single 
line of his projected life of the Duke of 
Marlborough. "He groped for materials ; 
and thought of it, till he had exhausted his 
mind. ‘hus it sometimes happens that 
men entangle themselves in their own 
schemes.” 

“ To be contradicted, in order to foree 
you to talk, is mighty unpleusing. You 
‘Shine, indeed ; but it is by being ground,” 

Of a gentleman who made some figure 
among the Literati of his time (Mx. Fitz. 
herbert,) he said, “ What eminence he had 
was by a felicity of manner: he had no more 

ing than what he could not help."* 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him 
at Mr. Beauclerk's, with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Jones, (afterwards Sir William,) 
anon Mr. Steevens, Mr. Paradise, 

‘iggins. I mentioned that Mr. 
Wilkes had attacked Garrick to me, as a 
man who had no friend. Jounson: I be- 
lieve he is right, Sir. Of pidon ob gidar— 
He had friends but no friend * Garrick 
was so diffused, he had no man to whom he 
wished - unborn ele Pout fund 
people always ready to applaud him, ani 
That always fer the tame thing ; £0 he saw 
Mife with great uniformity.” I took upon 
me, for once, to fight with Goliah’s weapons, 
‘and play the sophist —" Garrick did not 
need 1 friend, ax he got, fiom every body 
all that he wanted. t isa friend ? One 
who supports you and comforts you, while 
others do not. “Friendship, you kiiow, Sir, is 
the cordial drop, ‘to make the nauseous 
draught of life go down :’ but if the draught 
be not nauseous, if it be all sweet, there ig 
mo occasion for that drop.” Jouyeo: 
“ Many men would not be content to live 
so. Uhope I should not, They would wish 
tohave an intimate friend, with whom they 
might compare minds, and cherish private 
virtues.” One of the company mentioned 
Lord Chesterfield, as a man who had no 
friend. Jouxsow: “ There were more 
tmosterials to make friendship in Garrick, 
had he not been so diffueed.* Boswzi1: 
“ Garrick wee pare gold, but beat out to 
thin leaf. Lord Chesterfield was tineel” 
Jounsow : 4 Garrick was avery good man, 
the cheerfulest man of his age; a decent 
liver in a profession which is supposed to 














* See pages 63 and 360, 
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giveindulgence to licentiousness ; and aman 
who gave away, freely, money ac by 
himseif. He began the world with a great 
hunger for money ; the son of a half-pay of. 
ficer, bred in 2 family whose study was to 
rake four-pence do as nruch as others made 
four-pence halfpenny do. * But when he had 
got money, he was very liberal.” I 
sumed to animadvert on his eulogy on Gar- 
rick, in hia “ Lives of the Poets.” “You 
say, Sir, bis death eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations.” Jonnson: “ I could not Tove ‘said 
more, nor less. It 1s the truth ; eclipsed not 
extinguished ; and his death did eclipse; it 
was like a storm.” Bosweri: “ But why 
nations ? Did his paiety extend farther than 
his own nation ?” Jonson : “ Why, Sir, 
some eration must be allowed. Be- 
sides, nations may be uaid—if we allow the 
Scotch to bea nation, and to have gaiety,— 
which they have not. You are an excep- 
tion, though. Come, gentlemen, let us 
candidly admit that there is one Scotchman 
who ia cheerful.” Beaucrerx : “But he 
isa very unnatural Scotchman.” I, how- 
even continued to think the compliment to 
Garrick hyperbolically untrue. His acti 
had ceased sometime before his death ; al 
any rate he bad acted in Ireland but a short 
time, at an early period of his life, and never 
in Scotland. 1 objected also to what ap- 
ears an anticlimax of praise, when con- 
irasted with the ig panegyric,— 
“and diminished the public stock Pharm. 
Jess pleasure !"—“ Is not harmless pleasure 
very tame?” Jomnsow : “ Nay, Sir, harm- 
Jess pleasure is the highest praise. Pleasure 
isa word of dubious import ; pleasure is 
general dangerous, and pernicious to virtue : 
to be able therefore to furnish pleasure that 
is harmless, pleasure pure and unalloyed, is 
ag great a power as man can possess.” This 
was, perhaps, as ingenious a defence as could 
be made ; still, however, I was not satisfied. 
A celebrated wit being mentioned, he 
said, “ One may say of him as was said of a 
French wit, J/ n'a de esprit que contre Dicu. 
T have been several times in company with 
him, but never perceived any strong power 
of wit, He produces a general effect by va- 
rious means; he has cheerful countenance 
and a gay voice. Besides his trade is wit. 
It would be as wild in him to come into 
company without merriment, as for a high- 
wayinaa to take the road without his pis 
tola.” 
‘Talking of the effects of drinking, hesaid, 
“Drinking may be practiced with great 
cudence sa man who exposes himself when 
is intoxicated, has not the art of getting 
drunk ; a sober man, who happens occasion. 
ally to get drunk, readily enough res into 
anew company, which a man who been 
drinkin, thot id neverdo. Sucha man will 
undertake any thing; he is without skill in 
inebriation. “I used to slink home when I 
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had drank too much. A man accustomed 
to ination will be conscious when 
he is drunk, though an habitual drunkard 
‘will not be conscious of it. Iknew a phy- 
sician, who for twenty years was not sober ; 
yet in a pamphlet, which be wrote upon fe- 
‘vers, he appealed to Garrick and me for his 
vindication from a charge of drunkenness. 
‘A bookeeller (naming him) who got a large 
fortune by trade, was so habitually and 
equally drunk, that hismost intimate fiends 
never percelved that he was more sober at 
one time than another.” 

Talking of celebrated and suecessful irre- 
gular practieers in physic, hesaid, “ Taylor® 
‘was the most ignorant man [ ever knew, but 
sprightly : Ward, the dullest. ‘Taylor chal- 
lex me once to talk Latin with him, 
(laughing.) I quoted some of Horace, which 
he took fo bea part of my own speech. He 
said a few words well enough.” Brav- 
CLERK: “Y remember, Sir, you said, that 
‘Taylor was am instance how far impudence 
could carry ignorance.” Mr. Beauclerk was 
very entertaining this day, and told us © 
tunber of shor storie ja 's Uvely elogant 
manner, and with that air of the world which 
hhas T know not what impressive effect, aif 
there were something more than is expres. 
sed, or than perhaps we could perfectly un- 
derstand. As Johoson and Ieccompanied 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his coach, Johmeon 
said, “There is in Benuclerk a’ predomi 
over his company, that one does not 
‘Dut he iy @ man who bas lived 20 
much in the world, that he has a short story 
fon every occasion; he is always ready to 
talk, and is never exhausted” : 

Tolnson and I passed theevening at Mae 
Reynolds's, Sir Joshua's sister. I mentioned 
that an eminent friend of ours, talking of 
the common remark, that affection descenda, 
said, that “ this was wisely contrived for the 
preservation of mankind; for which it was 
not so necesst that there should be affec- 
tion from children to parents, as from pa- 
rents to childrens nay, there would be no 
harm; in that view, though children should 
at 2 certain their praents.” Joun- 
if this were known e 
rally to be the ease, parents would not have 
affection for children.” Bosweux: “True, 
ir; for its in expectation of a return that 
parents are so attentive to their cbildren 
4nd I know a very pretty Instance of a Hit 
fle girl, of whom her father was very fond, 
who once when he was in a melancholy &t, 
and had e to bed, persuaded him to rise 
jn good humour by eaying, ‘My dear pr, 
pledse to get up, aid lt me help you on wie 
Jour cl ft T may learn to do it when 
You are an old man.” 

Soon after this time, a little incident oc- 
curred, which I will not suppress, because 











nance 
like. 


















* [The Chevalier Taylor, the celebrated oculist. M7 
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Tam desirous that my work should beas much 
asisconsistent with the strictest truth, an an- 
tidote to the falscand injurious notions of his 
charueter, which have been given by others, 
and therefore I infuse every drop of genuine 
eweetness into my biographical cup. 





“TO DR. JOHNSON, 
“My pman Stn, 

“1 agin great pain with an inflamed foot, 
and obliged to keep my bed, so am prevented 
from having the pleasure to dime at Mr. 
Ramsay's to-day, which is very hard; and 
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‘Mr. Dilly's s 1 pressed him this day for his 
pinion on the pascage on Parnell, coucero- 
ing which I had in vain questioned him an 
several letters, and at leygth obtained it in 
due form of iaw. ; : 
‘Case for Dr. Jonnsox"s Opinion ; 
3d of May, 1779. 
Panwext, in hia ¢ Hermit,’ has the 
following passage: 
‘To clear thia doubt, to know the world by sight, 
‘Fond if tna and meine reper eek 


or yet by aecine atone the nbsid he hare 
Weic eolceeve wanting Ser the mghaly 








my spirits are sadly sunk. Will you. be so | Is there not a contradiction in its being firet 


friendly as to come and sit an hour with me 
in the evening, Iam ever your most faith- 


ful, 
“ And affectionate humble servant, 


“James BoswE.t. | 


“South Audley-street 
Shanley” Ape Ss 


“TO MR. BOSWELL. 


“Mr. Jonnson laments the absence of 
(ir Boswell, and will come to him.” 
“* Harley-stroot.” 


‘He came to me in the evening, and brought 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. I need scarcely say, 
that their conversation, bile ter ot by 
my bed-side, was the most 
te in that could have bee administered. 

johnson being now better disposed ta ob- 
tain information concerning Pope than he 
was last year,? sent by me to my Lord 
Marchmont, a present of those volumes of! 
his “ Lives of the Poets,” which were at 
this time published, with a request to have 
permission to wait on him ; and his Lord- 
ship, who had called on him twice, obFigingly: 
appointed Saturday, the first of May, 
receiving us. 

‘On that morning Johnson came to me 
from Streatham, and after drinking choco- 
late, at General Paoli's, in South Audley- 
street, we proceeded to Lord Marchmont's, 
in Curzon-street. His Lordship met us at 
the door of his library, and with great po- 
liteness said to Johnson, ‘* 1 am not going to 
make an encomium upon myseif, by telling 
you the high respect I have for yous Sir’ 
Johnson was exceedingly courteous; and 
the interview, which lasted about two hours. 
during which the Earl communicated his 
anecdotes of Pope, was as agreeable as I 
could have wished. When we came out, I 
said to Johnson, that, considering, his Lord- 
ship's civility, I should have been vexed if 
he in ‘failed to come.“ Sir, (said he,) 
I would rather have given twenty 
than not have come.” I accompanied him 
to Streatham, where we dined, and returned 
to town in the evening. 

On Monday, May 3, I dined with him at 























+ See p OR 


sul that the Hermit knew doth what 
swains reported of the world; yet afterwards 
said, that he knew it by swains alone?” 
“7 think it an inaccuracy.—He mentions 
two instructors in the first Hine, and says 
Ke had only one in the next. 
‘This evening I set out for Scotland. 


“To MBS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD, 


«Dean Manan, 

«Mn. Guerw has informed me that you 
are much better ; I hope [ need not tell you 
that J am glad of it, 1 cannot boast of 
being much better; my old nocturnal com- 
plaint still pursues me, and my respiration 
1s difficult, though much easier than when I 
left you the summer before ‘Mr. and 
bert eee pe eal, tm hae bens a lit. 

3 but she is got wel Be 
They eet tinve’ the lowe of thatr boy had 
two daughters; but they poem likely to 
want a son. 

“ T hope you had some books which sent 
you. I was sorry for poor Mrs, Adey’s 


nf de ot [e07e Mr. Malone) sae any diiotty in 
‘and wonder that Dr. Johnion should have 

acknowledged it_t9 be inaccurate. The Hert, it 
should’ be observed, had ‘no actual experience of tbe 
‘world whatsoever § all his knowledge concerning it had 
‘been obtained in two ways; from Sooke, abd from the re- 
one of those country rwaine, who had seen « ttle of 
ik. ‘The plaia meaning, therefore, is, ‘To clear his 


‘The meaning of the pasage may be certain enough; 
‘but nately the expression iw Coufused, and abe part of it 
‘contradiciory to the other. 

‘Bat why too recondite F—When « meaning ie given to 


emage by understanding words in sn uncommon seme, 
‘ab Inteyestation may betald tobe recent, anc, how” 
ever ingenious, ay be ‘bot to be tound; bat 


‘then words are explained ip thelr ordlaary acceptation, 
‘Zod the explication which ‘x fairly deducad from thes’, 
‘without any force or constralat, is alas perfectly usted 
te content it aurely may ‘be safely accepted ; and 

‘calling such an explication reconéite, when nothing 
sijeere altel wi ot ak as ot 
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death, and am afraid you will be sometimes 
solitary ; but endeavour, whether lone o or 
in company, to keep yourself cheerful. 
ftende likewise deve fast ; but such 4 
“the stateofman. I cos, Gea love, your most 
humble servant, 
“Sam Jonson. 
onlay 4, 1778." 


Hie had, before I left London, resumed 
the conversation concerniny ‘appearance 
ofa ghost at Neweastleupon.Tyne, which 
‘Mr. John Wesley believed, but to which 
Johnson did not give credit. I was, how- 
ever, desirous to examine the question 
clogely, and at the same time wished to be 
made acquainted with Mr. John Wesley; 
for, though I differed from him in some 
points, 1 ‘admired bis various talents and 

wed his pious zeal. At my request, there. 
fore, Dr. Johnson gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to him. 


“70 THE REVEREND ME, JOHN WESLEY. 


inte 

“Mr. Boswext, # gentleman who has 
been long known to me, is desirous of being 
known to you, and has asked this recom. 
mendation, which I give him with great 


willingness, because I think it very much to 
be wished that worthy and religious men 
should be acquainted with each other. I 


am, Sir 
re Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jouwsow. 


May 3, 1770" 


Mr. Wesley being in the course of his 
ministry at ‘Edinburgh, I presented this let 
ter to him, and was very politely received. 
I begged to have it retamed to me, which 
was accordingly done.— His state af the evi- 
dence as to the ghost did not satisfy me. 

T didnot write to Johnson, as usual, upon 
my return to my family ; but tried how he 
would be affected by my silence. Mr. Dilly 
sent me a copy of a note which he received 
Gore bts on the 13th of July, in these 
words : 





‘To MR. DILLY. 
«sin, 

+ Since Mr. Boewell’s departure I have 
never heard from him ; please to send word 
what you know of him, and whether you 
have seat my books te his lady. I am, &c. 

“Sam Jonxsox.” 


‘My readers will not doubt: that his solici- 
tude about me yas very flattering. 


“70 JaMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Daae Sia, 

“ Waar can possibly have happened, that 
Keeps us two such strangers to each other? 
expected to haveheard from you when you 
came home; Texpected afterwards. I went 
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into the country and returned, and yet there 
isno letter from Mr. Boswell, No ill I bo 
has ed; andif ill should happen, why 
it be concealed from him who loves 
yout In its fit of bumour that as die 
you to try who can out longest 
Without writing ? IFS be, you, have the 
victory. But Cam afraid of something bad; 
set me free from my uspicions 
sn My, thoughts are at, present employed 
‘in guessing the reason ir silence : you 
must Ta expect that I ‘should tell you pid 
thing, if I bad any thing to tell. ” Write, 
pray write to me, and let me know what 
or what has been the cause of this long in: 


terruption. 
“Tam, dear Sir, 


“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounson. 
“cSuly 13, 1778" 


“PO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
“My Dean Sia, Edinburgh, July 17, 1790- 
“ What may be justly denominated a su- 
pine indolenes of naind hea been my state of 
existence since I last returned to Scotland. 
In a livelier state I had often sutfered se- 
verely from long intervals of silence on your 
part; and I had even been chid by you for 
expressing my uneasines, 2. was wil 
to take advantage of my insensibility, an 
while I could bear the experiment, to try 
whether your affection for me, would, after 
an unusual silence on my Pe, make you 
write first. This afternoon f have had very 
high satisfaction by receiving your kind let 
ter of inquiry, for which I most gratefully 
thank you. ‘I am doubtful if it was right 
to make the experiment; though I have 
gained by it. 1 was beginning to grow ten~ 
and to upbraid myself, especially after 
having dreamt two nights ago that I was 
with you. I and my wife, and my four 
children, are all well 1 would not delay 
one post to answer your letter; but as it is 
late, I have not time to do more. You 
shall soon hear from me, upon many and va- 
rious particulars; and { shall never again 
put you toany test, Lam, with veneration, 
my dear Sir, 








“Your much obliged, 
“And faithful humble servant, 
4 James Boswxry.” 
On the 224 of July, I wrote to him again 
and gave him an account of my last inter- 
view with my worthy friend Mr. Edward 
Dilly, at his brother's house at Southiil in 
Bolte ashire, where he died soon after I 
m him, leaving me a vi 

Femembrance of his regen. 
I informed him that Lord Hailes, who 
had promised to, fornish him with ‘some 
for his “ Lives of the Poets,” had 
sent mie three instances of Prior’s borrowing 
from Gombauld, in Recueil dee Poetes,” tome 
3 _Epigram, “To John I owed great obli. 
gation,” p. 25, “'To the Duke of Noailles,” 





ale 
p.92, “Sauntering Jack and Idle Joan,” 


Bp. 25, 
My lettor was x pretty long ome,and con- 
tained a variety of particulars; but. he, it 
should seem, had not attended to its for his 
next to me, was as follows: 


“(70 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 


“My pean Sis, 

“Anz you playing the same trick again, 
and trying who can keep silence longest ? 
Remember that all tricks are either knavish 
or childish: and that it is as foolish to make 
experiments upon the constancy of a friend, 
as upon the chastity of a wife 

«What can be the cause of this second fit 
of silence, I cannot conjecture ; but efter 
one trick, 1 will not be cheated by another, 
not will ‘harass my thoughts with conjec- 
tures about the motives of a man who, pro- 
hably, acts only by eaprice, I therefore 
suppose vou are well, ant that Mrs. Boswell 
is well too: and that the fine summer has 
restored Lord Auchinleck. I am much 
better than you left me ; I think I am better 
than when I was in Scotland. 

“1 forgot whether I informed you that 
poor Thrale hus been in great danger. Mrs. 
'Thrale likewise has miscarried, and been 
much indisposed. Every body else is well; 
Langton ia in camp. I intend to put Lord 
Alaifes's description of Dryden* into nother 
edition, and as I know his accuracy, wish he 
would consider the dates, whick I could not 
tle to my own mind. 

“Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmstone, 
about Michaelmas, to be jolly and ride a 
hunting. 1 shall gu to town, or perhaps to 
Oxford: Exercise and gaiety, or rather 
carelessness, will, I hope, dissipate all re- 
mains of his malady ; and I likewise hope 
by the change of place, to find some oppor- 
tinities of growing yet better myself. 1 
am, dear Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 
“ Sam. JouNson. 








«Streatham, Sept. 9, 1798." 

‘My readera will not be displeased at being 
told every slight circumstance of the manner 
in which’ Dr. Johnson contrived to amuse 
his solitary hours. He sometimes employed 
himself in chemistry, sometimes in water- 
ing and pruning a vine, sometimes in small 
experiments, at which those who may smile, 
should recollect that ser are moments 
whichadmit of being soothed only by trifles.+ 





ccs concern Lord 
‘afd fected, the suthot afrwards gave to 7. 





Diaries, there is tha fol- 
his manuscript Diaries, 


7hich marks bis, curious 
a ‘July 96, 176. shar ‘ual 
‘whetting the knife about an 
bottom, and about a fourth from the 
sure that I may know the growth of mails; 
about five-cighihs of an ined” 
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On the 20th of September, I defended 
inst his suspicion of me, which I 
not deserve; and added, “ Pray, let us 
‘write frequently. A whim strikes me, that 
wwe should send ofa sheet once s weet, like 
a hy whether it be full or not; 
nay, though it should be empty. The very 
ight of your hand.writing would comfort 
mie: and were a sheet to be thus sent re 
gularly, we should much oftener convey 
ing, were it only a few kind words.” 
‘My friend, Colonel James Stuart, second 
son of the Karl of Bute, who had distin. 
guished bineelf as a good officer of the Bed- 
rUshire militia, hud taken a public.spirited 
resolution to serve his country in its diffi 
culties, by raising 2 regular regiment, and 
taking the command of it himself. ‘This, 
in the heir of the immense property of 
Wortley, was highly honourable. “Having 
been int Soutland recruiting, he obligingly 
asked me to accompany hinrto Leeds. then 
the hend-quarters of his corps; trom thence 
to London for a short time, and afterwards 
to other places to which the regiment might 
be ordered. Such an offer, at u time of the 
year, when I had full leisure, was very 
pleasing ; especially as 1 was to accompany 
a man of sterling good sense, information, 
discernment, and conviviality ; and was to 
bave & second crop, in one year, of London 
and Juknson. Of this £ informed my illus. 
trious friend, in characteristical warm terms, 
in a letter dated the 30th of September, 
trom Leeds. 


On Monday, October 4, I called at his 
house befure he was up. He sent for me to 
his bed.side, and expressed his satisfaction 
at this incidental meeting, with as much vi- 
vacity as if he had been in the gaiety of 
youth, We called briskly, “Frank go and 
get cuffve, and let us breakfast in splendour.” 

During this visit to London I had several 
interviews with him, which it is unnecessary 
to distinguish particularly. T consulted him 
as to the appointment of guardians to my 
children, in case of my death. “Sir, (said 
he) do not appoint a number of guardians, 
‘When there are many, they trust one to 
another, and the business is neglected. 
would advise yau to choose only one; let 
him be aman of respectable character, who, 
‘or his own credit, will do what is right; let 
him be a rich man, so that he may be under 
no temptation to take advantage; and let 
him be a man of business, who is used to 
conduct affairs with ability and expertneas, 
to whom, therefore, the execution of the 
trust will not be burdensome.” 

















Another of the same kind wT, AU 7s 1779) 
‘Rarcem brachil dest carbo prattmam et ciutem pectoris 
irea macsiiam destrem rast, ut notum fire! quanto 


arenas." 
18, 1765. Tcat from the vine 41 leaves, 
ve oz, and a half and eight scruples :— 
ng my book-case, bo wee what weight they 
ing 
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On Sunday, October 10, We dined to 
petherat Mr Strahan's, ‘The conversation 
ving turned on the prevailing practice 
going to the Eust Indiee in quest of wealth 
—Jouwsom: “A man had better have 
10,0001. at the end of ten years passed in 
England, than 20,000i. at the end of ten 
years passed in India, because you must 
compute what you give for money ; and a 
man who has lived ten yeara in India has 
given up ten years of social comfort, and all 
ose advantages which arise from living in 
Ciaeatated by the enol Com say Boon, 

e name 

told me, that he was once at the seat of 
Lord Clive, who bad returned from India 
with great wealth; and that he shewed him 
‘at the door of his bed.chamber a large chest, 
which he said he once had full of gold; 
upon which Brown observed, ‘1 am 
you can bear it so near your bedcham| 
We talked of th Toor in 
‘elch, 


¢ state of the 

London. — Jounsow: “Saunders 
the Justice, who was once high-constable of 
Holborn, and had the best opportunities of 
Knowing’ the state of the poor, told me, that 
I under-rated the number, when I com- 
puted that twenty a weok,’that is above a 
jousand a year, died of hunger; not abso- 
lutely of irnmediate hunger; but of the 
wasting and other diseases which are the 





consequences of hunger. This ns 
Sale io te hainee pitas Lowden, there 
people are not known. What we are told 


true: Fos trade is overstocked ou 
may upon it, there are many wl 
cannot get works A particular ind fmm. 
niufacture fails; those who bave been used 
to work at it, can, for some time, work at 
nothing elae. You meet a man fing 3 
you charge him with idleness: he says, °I 
am willing to labour. Will you give me 
work I cannot.’—* Why then you have 
ae to ctwge me with idleness." ” 

'e left Mr. Strahan’s at seven, as John- 
son had said he intended to go to evening 
prayers. As we walked along he complaise 
set a little gout in his soos bet bei 
shan't go to to-night ; I shall go to- 
morrow: ‘Whenever Y mnie church on = 
Sunday, I resolve to go another day. But 
I do not always do it.” This was a fair ex- 
hibition of that vibration between pious re- 
solutions and indolence, which many of us 
have too often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had along 
quiet conversation. 

Tread him a letter from Dr. Hi Bhir 
concerning Pope, (in writing whose life he 
was now employed,) which I shall insert as 
a literary curiosity." 


‘about the great sums got by ing, is not 
ar go 2 oeBe Ne I et 








2 The Rev; Dr, Lav, Blhop of Carle, 2. the. Pro- 
face to hia vaiuabie edition of Archbishop King’s “Essay 
mth, Orlgi of Evi” mentions that the principles 
maintained init had been adopted by Pope in bia “ Essay 
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“70 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
"Dean Sra, 
“Ix the 1768, being at London, I 


was carried by Dr. John Blair, Prebendary 
of Westminster, to dine at old Lord. Bae 
thurst's ; where we found the late Mr. Mal- 
let, Sir James Porter, who bad been Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, the late Dr. Ma- 
caulay, and two or three more. The con~ 
versation turning on Mr. Pope, Lord Ba- 
thurst told us, that ‘The Essay on Man’ was 
originally composed by Lord Bolingbroke 
in prose, and that Mr. Pope did no more 
than put it into verse: that he had read. 
Tord Bolingbroke’s manuscript in bis own 
hand-writing; and remembered well, that 
he was ata loss whether most to admire the 
elegance of Lord Bolingbroke’s prose, or 
the beauty of Mr. Pope's verse. When 
Lord Bathurst told this, Mr. Mallet bade 
me attend, and remember this remarkable 
piece of information ; as, by the course of 
nature, I might survive his Lordship, and 
be a witness of his having said sv. The con- 
versation was, indeed, oo remarkable to be 
forgotten. A few days after, meeting with 
‘you, who were then also at London, you 
will remember that I mentioned to 
what had ed on this subject, as I was 
much struck with this anecdote. But what. 
ascertains my recollection of it beyond 
doubt, is, that being accustomed to keep a 
journal of what passed when I was at Lon- 
‘don, which I wrote out every evening, I 
find the particulars of the above information, 
just as 1 have now given them, distinc! 
marked; and am thence enabled to fix t! 
conversation to have passed on Friday, the 
22d of April, 1763. 

“I remember also distinctly, (though I 
have not for this the authority of my Jour- 
nal,) that the conversation going on concern- 
ing Me. Pope, I took notice of a report 
which had been sometimes propagated that 
he did not understand Greek. Lord Ba- 
thurst said to me that he knew that to be 
false; for the part of the Iliad was trans. 
lated by Mr. Pope in his house in the coun~ 
try; and that in the morning, when they as- 
scmbled at breskfust, Ms. Pope used fre- 

ently to repeat, with great rapture, the 

reek lines which he bad been translating, 
and then to give them his version of them, 
and to compare them together. 





qu Man;” and adds, ‘The fact, notwithstanding euch 
«Bishop Warburton's), might have tet strictly. 
‘testimony, sls, that of 

ate of 





alc 


“If these circumstances can be of any use 
to Dr. Johnson, you may have my full Ji- 
herty o give them to him. | 1 beg you will 
at the same time, rt 

compliments, with best wishes for 
his success and fame in'all his literary un- 
dertakings. Iam, with great respect, my 
dearest Sir, 
“Your most affectionate, 
« And obliged humble servant, 
“Hoes Biare. 
‘“ Broughton Park, Sept. 21, 1779." 


Jonnson : “Depend upon it, Sir, this is 
too strongly stated. Pope may have had 


from Bolingbroke the philosophic stamina of this 


his Essay; and admitting thia to be true, 
Lord Bathurst did not intentionally falsity. 
But the thing is not true in the latit 
that Blair seems to imagine; we are sure 
that the poetical imagery, which makes a 
t part of the poem, was Pope’s own. 
tis amazing, Six, what deviations there 
are from precise truth, in the account which 
iy given of almost every thing. I told Mrs. 
‘Tale, ‘You have so little anxiety about 
truth, that you nerer tax your memery with 
the exact thing.’ Now, what is the use of. 
the memory to truth, if one is careless of 
exactness? Lord Hailes's ‘Annals of Scot- 
land? are very exact ; but they contain mere 
ary . They are to be 
as'a Dictionary. You know such things are 
there; and may be looked at when you 
ase. Robertson paints; but the mis- 
june is, you are sure he does not know 
the people whom he paints; so you cannot 
suppose a likeness. Characters should never 
the Boople whem he describ or copies Rom 
tl whom he describes, or co 
hove who kitew Shem ao poonh 
oswELL: “Why, Sir, le 
thin trek which I olaenve now, wbenT took 


at your grate, putting the shovel against it their 


to make the fire burn.” Jonusox : “ They 
yy the trick, but it does not make the fire 
urn,* Therein w better 5, (sotting the poker 
perpendicularly up at right with the 
grate.) In days of superstition they thought, 
as it made a croas with the bars, it would 
drive away the witch.” 

Bosweit: “By asgocisting with you, 
Sir, I am always getting an accestion of 
wisdom. But perhaps a man, after knowi 
his own cheracter—the limited strength 
his own mind, should not be, desirous of 

ving too much wisdom, considering, 
valeant Mumeri, bow little he can peed 
Jounton: “ Sir, be as wise as you can; let 
aman be aliis lafus, sapiens ibs: 

cheat : 
Grated sly ooapan and may myst 
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‘You may be as wise in your study in the 
ing, and gay in company at a tavern 
in the evening. Every man is to take care 
of bis own wisdom and his own virtue, with- 
out minding too much what others think.” 
He said “ Dodsley first mentioned to me 
the scheme of an English Dictionary; but 
I had long thought of it.” BoswEit: 
“You did not know what you were under- 
taking.” Jomxsow: “Yes, Sir, I knew 
very well what I was undertaking—and 
very well how to do it,—and have done it 
very well” Boswrxz : “ An excellent cli- 
max! and it Aas availed you. In your Pre- 
face you say, ‘ What would it avail me in 
i Lead os i ude?” You have been 
agreeably mistaken. 
In his life of Milton, he observes, “I 
cannot but remark a kind of respect, perhaps 
unconsciously, paid to this great man by his 
biographers every house in which he re- 
sided is historically mentioned, as if it were 
an injury to neglect naming any place that 
he ured “by his presence.” I had, 
before I read this observation, been desirous 
of shewing that respect to Johnson, by 
rious inquiries. Finding him this even 
jn very good humour, T prevailed on 
him to give me an exact list of'his plaves of 
residence, since he entered the 
as an guthor, which I 
I mentioned to hira np 
friend of mine and his lady, concerning ci 
jugal infidelity, which my friend had main 
tained was by no means so bad in the hus- 
band, as in the wife. Jounson: “Your 
friend was in the right, Sir. Between a 
man and his Maker it is a different question : 
but between a man and bis wife, a husband's 
















infidelity is nothing. ‘They are connected 
by children, by fortune, by serious considers 
tlons of community. Wise married wormen 


don’t trouble themselves about infidelity in 
ir husbands.” Bosweit: “ To be sure 
there is a t difference between the of 
fence of infidelity in a man and that of 
wife.” Jonxson : “ The difference is bound- 
less. The man imposes no bastards upon 
his wife.” 

Here it may be questioned, whether 
Johnson was entirely in the righi. I sup- 
oe it will not be controverted, that 
lifference in the degree of criminality is 


1, Sxstersireet, off Catherineatreet, Strand, 
*E cy off Cathe 39 ‘Str 
odstock-strest, Dear . 
 Continwtrons Covendahesquare, We: 6. 





if 
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very great, on account of consequences : but 
Still temay be maintained. t a 

of moral obligation, infidelity is by no means 
a light offence in a husband ; because itmust, 
hurt a delicate attachment, in which a mu- 
tual constancy is implied, with such refined 
sentiments as Massinger exhibited in 
his play of “ The Picture.”—Johnson pro- 
bably at another time would have admitted 
this opmnion. And let it be Kept in remem 
brance, that he was very iran to give 
any encouragement to irre lnct. 
A gentleman not adverting to the distinc- 
tion made by him upon this subject, sup- 
posed a case of singular perverseness in a 
wite, and heedlessly said, “That then he 
thought a husband might do as he 

with a safe conscience.” Jounson; “ Nay, 
Sir, this, is wild indeed, (smiling ;) you must 
consider that fornication is acrime in a. Magis 
nian; and you cannot have more liberty by 





being x 

‘We this evening expressed himself strong. 
ly against the Roman Catholics ; observing, 
“In every thing in which they differ from 
‘us, they are wrong.” He was even against 
the invocation of Saints; in short, he was 
in the humour of opposition. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt 
little Greek, as is too generally the case in 
Scotland ; that I had for a long time hardl 
applied at a Ae the atud: Md er noble 

and that I was desirous of being 
told’ by kim what methed to fallow s he re 
commended to me as easy helps, Silvanu: 
“First Book of the Iliad ;” Dawson's “ Lex- 
icon to Greek New Testament ;” and 
saath: with Pasoris Lezicon at the end 
of it. 

‘On Tuesday, October 12, 1 dined with 
tim at Mr. Ramsay’s, with Lord Newhaven, 
4nd some other company, none of whom I 
Tecollect, but_a beautiful Miss Grabam,* 
trelation af his Lordship's, who asked Dr. 
Johnson to hob or nob with her. He was 
flattered by such pleasing attention, and 
politely tol her, he never drank wine} but 

she would drink a glass of water, he was 
much at her service. She accepted. “ Cho, 
Sir! (said Lord Newhaven) you are caught.” 
‘Jonuson: “Nay, Ido not see how T am 
caught; but if I am caught, I don’t want to 
get free again, If I am caught, I hope to 

kept.” Then, when the two glasses of 
water were brought, smiling placilly 
young lady, he 
‘procate.” 


‘Lord Newhaven and Johnson carried on 
an argument for some time, concerning the 
Middlesex election. Jobnson said, “ Parlia- 
ment miay be considered as bound by law, a3 
‘a man is bound where there is nobody to tie 
the knot. As it is clear that the House of 
Commons may expel, and expel again and 
again, why not allow of the power to inca 


'® Now the laly of Sir Henry Daxhwood, Bart. 
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for that parliament, rather than 
a perpetual contest kept up between 


lisment and the people.” Lord New- 
en took the opposite sides but, respect 
great deference to 


fally said, “I speak with e 
you, Dr. Johnson; 1 speak to be instruct- 
ed.” This had its full effect on m 


friend. 
‘He bowed his head almost as low as thetable, 
limenting nobleman; and called 


toa compl ke 

out, “My Lord, my Lord, I do not. desire 
all this ceremony 5 let us tell our minds to 
one another golds After the debate was 


over, he said, “I bave aps lights. on the 
subject to-day, which I uot before.” 
‘This was a great deal from him, especially 


as he had written a pamphlet upon It. 

He observed, “ The House of Commons 
was originally not a privilege of the people, 
but deck, for the Crown, on the House 
of Lords, I remember Henry the Eighth 
wanted them todo somethings they hesi- 
tated in the morning, but did it in the after. 
noon. He told them, ‘It is well you di 
or half your heads should have been upon 
‘Temble-bar.’ But the House of Commons 
is now no longer under the power of the 
‘crown, and therefore must be bribed.” He 
added “I have no delight in talking of pub- 
lic affairs. 


Of his fellow-collegian, the celebrated 
Mr. George Whitefield, he said, “ Whit 
field never drew 24 much attention as a 
mountebank does; he did not draw attention 
by doing better than others, but doin 

bat was strange. | Were Asticy to preact 
@ sermon studing upon bis bead on a 
hore’s back, he would collect a multitude 
to hear him ; but no wise man would say he 
had made a better sermon for that. I never 
treated Whitefield's ministry with con- 
tempt; I believe he did good. He had de- 
voted himself to the lower classes of man. 
kind, and among them he was of use. But 
sere bari and nore claim the praise 

lue to knowledge, art, andelegance, we must 
beat down pee let rai x 

What I have preserved of his conversa 
tion during the remainder of my stay in 
Jondon at this time, is only what follows: 
told him that when I objected to keeping 
company with a notorious infidel, a cele- 
brated friend of ours said to me, “I do not 
think that men who live laxly in the world, 
as you and I do, can with propriety assume 
such an authority: Dr. Jobnson may, who 
is uniformly exemplary in his conduct. But 
it is not very consistent to shun an infidel 
to-day, and Bet drunk to-morrow.” Joa. 
son: “Nay, Sir, this is ead reasoning. Be- 
‘cause a man cannot be right in all things, is 
he to be right in nothing? Because a man 
sometimes gets drunk, is he therefore to 
steal? This doctrine would very soon bring 
& man to the gallows. 

After all, however, it is a difficult ques. 
tion bow far sincere Christians should as. 

3H 
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sociate with the avowed enemies of religion; 
for, in the first place, almost every puan’s 
mind may be more or less ‘co 

evil communications ;* secondly, the wi 
may very naturally su it they are 
no really bn earnest in religion, who ean 
easily bedr its opponents; and thirdly, if 
the profane find themselves quite well ‘re- 
ceived by the pious, one of the checke upon 
an open declaration of their infidelity, and 
one of the probable chances of obliging them 
seriously to reflect, which their being shun- 
ned would do, is removed. 

‘He, I know not why, shewed upon all oc- 
cations an aversion to go to Treland, where 
I to him that we should make a 
tour. Jounsox: “Jt is the last place 
where I should wish to travel.” Boswexn: 


«Should you not like to see Dublin, Sir?” 
TJouxsow: “No, Sir; Dublin is only 
‘worse capital.” Boswenx: “Ia not the 





Giant’s-causeway worth seeing?” Joux. 
son 1 “ Worth seeing? yea; but not worth 


going to see.” : 
‘et he had # kindness forthe Irish nation, 
and thus generously expressed himself to 8 
ntleman from that country, on the subject 
e an unron which srtful Polltietzns have 
ften had in view—* Do not make an 
with us, Sir; we should unite with Jo, only 
torob you. We should have robbed the 
Beotch, if they had any thing of which we 
could have robbed them.” 
Of an acquaintance of ours, whose man- 
ners and every thing about him, though ex- 
ensive, were coarse, he mid, “Sir, you see 


him prosperity.’ . 

‘Aturelgh inistexek'ho very high talents, 
‘who had been in his company fora consider- 
able time quite overlooked, happened luckily 
to mention that he had some of his 
“Rambler” in Italian, and admired it much. 
This pleased him greatly ; he observed that 
thetitle had been translated, 11 Genioerranie, 
though I have been told it was rendered 
more ludicrously, 17 Vagabondo ; and find- 
ing that this minister gave such a proof of his 
taste, he was all attention to him, and on the 
first remark which he made, however si 
exclaimed, “The Ambassador says well:— 
His excetlency observes—;” And then he 
expanded and enriched the little that bad 
‘pen said, in eo strong a manner, that it ap- 
peared something of consequence. ‘This 
was ingly entertaining to the com- 
pany who were present, many & time 
afterwards it furnished a pleasant topic of 
merriment: “The Ambassador says well," 
‘became a laughable term of applause, when 
‘no mighty matter had been . 

1 ndon on Monday, October 18, 
end accompanied Colonel Stuart to Chester, 
where hia regiment was to lie for some time. 

3.0L ROSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON: 

“My Dean Sen, Chester, October 22, 1779. 

«Tr was not till one o'clock on Monday 
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morning, that Colonel Stuart and I left 
London ; for we chose to bida cordial adieu 
to Lord Mountstuart, who was to set out 
on that day on his embassy to Turin. We 
drove ore ox eeclcat >and reached Lichfield 
in good time at night. 0. 
joni ad heat soreferable's character of 
the George, that he would not put up at 
the Three Crowns, eo that I did not see our 
host, Wilkins. We found at the George as 
good accomodations.as we could with to have, 
and I fully enjoyed the comfortable thought 
that Jwas in Lichfield again. Next morning 
it rained very hard; and as 1 had much to 
do in a little time, £ ordered a post-chaize, 
and between eight and nine sallied forth to 
make @ round of visits. I first went to Mr. 
Green, hoping to have hed him to accom- 
pany me to all my other friends, but he was 
engaged to attend the Bishop of Sodor and 
‘Man, who was then lying at Lichfield very 
Mofthe gout. Having taken hasty glance 
at the additions ‘to Green’s museum, from 
which it was not eo easy to break away, I 
next went to the Friery, where I at first Oc 
casioned some tumult in the ladies, who 
were not pre receive company 80 
erly: but may nas, which bau by wonsier- 
ful felicity come to be closely associated with 
y easy ; and Mrs. Cobb 
and Miss Adey re-assumed their seats at the 
breakfast table, which they had quitted with 
some precipitation. ‘They received me with 
the Kindness of an old acquaintance; and 
after we had joined in a cordial chorus to 
your , Mrs. ve me the 
Setedeeton of heanine tet sou sald, Bee 
well is a man who I believe never left a 
house without leaving a wish for his return,’ 
And she afterwards added, that she bid you 
tell me, that if ever I came to Lichfield, 
she hoped I would take a bed at the Fri 
From thence I drove to Peter Garrick 
where I also found a very flattering welcome. 
‘He appeared to me toenjay his usual cheer- 
fulness; and he very kindly asked me to 
come when I could, and pass a week with 
him. From Mr. Garricl’s I went to the 
Palace to wait on Mr. Seward. I was first 
entertained by his lady and deughter, be 
himself being in bed with @ cold, accordin; 
to hia valetudinary custom. But he desi 
to see me; and f found him dressed in his 
Diack gown, with a white flannel night- 
gown above it; 0 that he looked like a Do- 
minican friar. He was good-humoured and 
polites and under his roof too m tion 
vas very pleasing. I then proceeded to Stow- 
Bill, and first ped may respects to Mi. Gas- 
trell, whose conversation I was not willing 
to quit. But my sand-glass was rtow begin- 
ning to run low, as 1 could not trespass too 
Tong on the Colonel's kindness, who obli- 

















Heman enticed hls brother David 
i, AC 


© [The 
‘years; and died at Lichteld, Dec. 1% 1796, xtat, 


Biat.10.] 


ingly waited for me; #0 I hastened to Mr. 
ston’s," wholn I found much better than I 


feared I should ; and there I meta brother. finds 


invlaw of these ladies, who. salked spac of 
‘ou, and very wel as ity me. 
then only remained to vist Mrs. La 
Porter, which T did, I really believe, with 
sincere satisfaction on both sides. I amsure 
I was ind to see her opaln ; and, as I take 
ines to he very nest, trust obs oma pial 
to.see me again; for she expressed 
80, that I could not douby of her being in 
earnest. What agreat keystone of kindness, 
my dear Sir, were you that morning! for 
we were all held together by our common 
attachment to you. I cannot ssy that I 
ever two houre with more self-com- 
lucency than I did those two at Lichfield. 
Lat me not entertain any suspicion that this 
is idle vanity. Will not you confirm mein 
my persuasion, that he who finds bimself'so 
regarded has just reason to be happy? * 
“We got to Chester about on 
Tuesday ; and here again i am ina state 
of much enjoyment. lone? Stuart and 
his officers treat me with all the civility I 
gould with ; and 1 play may part admirably. 
Latus aliis, sapiens sibi, the classical sentence 
which you, I imagine invented the other 


is exemplified in my present 
SINS "Rlatop ta whom I nd the honour to 
be known several years ago, shews me much 


tention ; and Iam by his conver- 
gation, I pure Rat omit to tell you, that 
his Tardship admires, very highly, your 
Prefices ta the Poets. 1 a0 daily obtain. 
ing an extension of acquaintance, 
so that I am kept in animated variety; and 
the study of the itself, by the assist- 
ance of books, an of the Bishop, is suffici- 
ent cocupation, Chester pleases my fancy, 
more than any town Ieversaw. But 1 

not enter upon it at all in this letter. 

“ How lang T shall stay here 1 cannot, yet 
ay. I tolda v roun; ot 
finve to one of the Prebeutates, Se wives 
house 1 suw her, ‘I have come to Chester, 
‘Madam, I cannot tell how ; snd far less can 
T tell how Iam to get away from it. Do 
not think me too juvenile” I beg it of you, 
my dear Sir, to favour ‘me with a letter 
while Tam here, and add to the happl 
of s happy friend, who is ever, with affec- 
tionate veneration, most sincerely yours. 

, James Boswert.” 

If you do not. write directly, so as to 
catch we here, I shall be disappointed. Two 
Tines from you will keep my lamp burnii 
bright . 

“To JAMES BOSWELL, Esq. 
“Dear Sin, 
“Way should you importune me so ear- 






A malden ster of Johnson's favourite, Molly As 
‘who married Captain Brodie, of the Navy. 3] 
Miss Letitia Barnston. 
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nestly to write? Of what importance can 
it he to hear of distant friends, to a man who 
isl? ye wherever he goes, 

and makes new friends faster than he can 
want them? Ifto the delight of such uni- 
versal kindness of reception, any thing can 
be added by knowing that you retain my 
ood-will, you may indulge yourself in the 

enjoyment of that small addition. 

“Tam glad that you made the round of 


herself Lichfield with somuch success : the oftener 


‘you sre eee, the more you will be liked. 
't was pleasing to me to read that Mrs. As- 
ton waa so well, end that ‘Lucy Porter was 
#0 glad to see you. 

In the place where you now are, there 
is much to be observed ; and you will easily 
Procure yourself skilful directors. But 
‘what will'you doto keep away the black dog 
that worries you at home? If you would, 
in compliance with your father’s uivice, in 
quire into the old tenures and old characters 
of Scotland, you would certainly open to 
yourself many striking scenes of the man- 
hersof the middie ages. The feudal system, 
in a country half-barbarous, is naturally pro- 
ductive of great anomalies in clvil life: The 
knowledge of past times is naturally = 
ing less in all cases not of public record ; and 
the past time of Scotland is so unlike the 
Brceents that it is already difficult for 

to image the economy of his 
er. Do not be tardy nor negli- 
it; but gather up eagerly what can yet be 


“We have, I think, once talked of ano- 
ther project, a History of the late insurre: 
tion in Scotland, with all its inci 
Many falsehoods are into unconti 
dicted history. Voltaire, who loved a strik. 
jog story, has told what he could not find to 

ie 


“You may make collections for either af 









5 








these projects, or for both, as opportunities oc 
cur, and digest your materialsat leisure. The 
rection which Burton has left to men 


i like you, is this, Be not solitary ¢ 
50 not idle: which 1 would thus modify ;— 
If you are idle, be not colitery ; if you are 
solitary, be not idle. 

« is a letter for you, from 
“ Your bunible servant, 
« Sam, JORNSON. 

“* London, October 27, 1770." 


“qo DR. SANUEL JOUNSON. 


‘My pean Sim, Carlisie, Nov. 7, 1779. 
“Pat I should importune you to write 

to me at Chester, is not wonderful, when 

you consider what an avidity I have for de- 


I have a valuable collectlon mage by my father, 
yah si Setar om: 


‘merit bids defiance to all the 
which lavebeen made ty lessen hit fame. 
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light ; and that the amor of pleasure, like the 
thar humm, increases in pro ion with the 
quantity which we 
so full of polite ki and masterly coun: 
sel, care likea large treasure upon me, w! 
already glittering with riches. I was quite 
enchanted at 80 that I could with 
difficulty quit it. But the enchantment was 
the reverse of that of Circé; for eo far was 
there from being any thing sensual in it, that 
I was ail mind, Ydo not mean all reason only + 
for my fancy was ki 3 finely in play. ‘And 
why not ?—If you will send you a 
copy, or an airidgement of m Chester jour- 
nal, which is truly a log-book of felicity. 

© The Bishop treated me with a Kind- 
ness which was very flattering. I told him 
that you retted you had seen so little of 
Chester, His Lordship bade me tell you, 
that he should be glad to shew you more of 
it. Lam proud to find the friendship with 
which you honour me is known im so many 
places. 

* T arrived here late last night. Our friend 
the Dean has been gone from hence some 
months ; but I am C id ce my inn, eee 
ve lous, (popular.) However, 

Nie Post Artvencons son tothe Be 
shop, and with hin I nave errs 
dined very agreeably. I got acquainted witl 

‘hiss it Hie andi ore Shel's Saar ond 
half ago; he isa man of great variety of 
knowledge, uncommon 
lieve, sincere religion. I received the holy 
sacrament in the Cathedral in the morning, 
“ being the fSrst Sunday io the seonth § 
and was at prayers there le morning. 1b 
is divinely checring to me tothink ‘that there 
isa Cathedral so near Auchinleck ; and I 
now leave Old eee in such a state of 
mind as I am thankful to Gop for granting 


me. 

“ The black dog that worries me at home 
T cannot but dread ; yet, as I have been for 
some time past in a military train, I trust I 
shall repudse him. To hear from you will 
animate me like the sound of a trumpet; I 
therefore hope that, soon after my return to 
the northern field, [ shall receive a few 
lines from you. 

Colonel Stuart did me the honour to es- 
cort me in his carriage to shew me Liver- 
pool, and from thence back again to War- 
ington, where we parted.* In justice to 
my valuable wife, I must inform you she 
wrote to me, that, as I was so happy, she 
would not be so selfish aa to wish me to re- 
turn sooner than business absolutely re- 
quired my presence. She made my clerk 
‘Write to me a post ot two after to the same 
Purpose, by commission from ber; anc this 











= Hs 
pills eglment was after 


tatlon 
‘hing behind the throne greater than 
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it. Yourletter, and the: 


penios, and, 1 be- hime 


hy 


day a kind letter from her met me at the 

Post-Office here, acquainting me that she 

ittle ones were well, and expressing 

ath Ce inked for my ataen banse. lam, 

more and more, my dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate 
“ And obliged humble servant, 
“James Boswe..” 
“10 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 

“Dean Siz, 

“ Youn last letter was not only kind but 
fond. But I wish you to get rid of all in- 
tellectual excesses, and neither to exalt your 
pleasures, nor aggravate your vexations be- 
yond their real“and natural etate. Wh 
mioald yea not be as happy at Edinburgl 
ag at Chester? In culpa est animus, qui se 
non efugit usquam, Vlease yourself with 
your wife and children, and studies, and 

ractice. 


Pr 

SX have sent.a petition from Tauey 
Porter, with which I leave it to your dis- 
cretion whether it is proper to comply, Re- 
turn me her letter, which have sent, that 
you may know the whole case, and not be 
Seduced to any thing that you may after- 





wards repent. Miss Dox: hay 

Know to be Mr. Garrick’ nies 7 
“IfDean} 

he may‘ 


pos ee ne - 
in value to the deanery; he may take one 
If, and give the other to his son. 

“ How near is the Cathedral to Auchin- 
Jeck, that you are 6o much delighted with 
it? It is, { suppose, atleast an hundred and 
fifty miles off. However, if you are pleased, 
it ia so tar well. 

“Let me know what reception you have 
from your father, and the state of his health. 
Please him as much as you can, and add no 
pain to his last years. 

“Of our friends here I can recollect no. 
thing to tel you. I have neither vean nor 
hi of Langton. Beauclerk is just re- 
turned from Brighthelmstone, I am told, 
much better. Mr. Thrale and his family 
are still there ; and his nealth is anid to be 
visibly improved; he has not bathed, but 
hunted. 


At Bolt-court there is much malignity, 
but of late little open hostility. Ihave 
hada cold, but it isgone, 

“ Make my comphmments to Mrs. Boswell, 
&c. Lam, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Jouweox. 

+ London, Now. 33, 170." 

On November 22, and December 21, I 
vwroteto him from Edinbui gb, giving avery 
favourable report of the family of Miss 
Doxy’s lover ;—that after s good deal of 


to Inqulro exneernin 
a feathuoen who war ek paying ir 


+ Soop 46 





the funnily of 
to Mise 


Ble 70.) 


anquiry I had discovered the sister of Mr. 
Francis Stewart, one of hisamanuenses when 
writing his Dictionary ;—that 1 bad, as de- 
sired y him, pad her a guines for an old 
pocket-book ofher brother's, which he had re- 
tained; and that the good woman, who was 
in very mode rate circumstances, but con- 
tented and placid, wondered at his scrupulous 
and Liberal honesty, and received the gui 
28 count her by Providence — That I Beare. 
ea 
Poterat me i letter to Land Cheateshel, 
and that this memento, like Delonda est Car- 
thago, must be in every letter that I should 
— obi, tlt a Sitatond my object. 
In 1780, the world was kept in impatience 
for the completion of his “Lives of the 
Poets,” upon which he was employed so far 
as his indolence allowed him to labour, 

I wrote to him on January 1 and March 
13, sending him my notes of Lord March- 
mont’s information concerning Pope ;— 
complaining that I had not heard from bira 
for almost four raonths, though he was two 
letters in my debt ;—that fered 
again from melancholy ;~-hoping that he had 
been in so much better company (the Poets,) 
that he had not time to think of his distant 
friends ; for, if that were the case, I should 
have some recompense for my uneasiness ;— 
that the ies fay, ~~ did not admit of 
my coming nidon this year ; and beg- 
ging he would return me ‘Golisiath's 65 
Poems, with his lines marked. 

Mis friend Dr. Lawrence having now suf- 
fered the greatest affliction to which a man 
is Hable, and which Johnson himself bad 
felt in the most severe manner, Johnson 
wrote to him in an admirable strain of sym- 
pathy and pious consolation, 


“10 DE. LAWRENCE. 


“Dean Sin, 

“ Ax a time when all your friends ought 
to shew their kindness, and with a charac- 
ter which ought to make all that know you 
your friends, you may wonder tbat you bave 
yet heard nothing from me. 

‘“T have been hindered by a vexatious 
and incessant cough, for which within these 
ten days I have been bled once, fasted four 
or five times, taken physic five times, and 
opiates, I think, six. ‘This day it seems to 
remit. 


“The lous, dear Sir,which you have lately 
sufféred, I felt mgny years ago, and know 
therefore how much has been taken from 
you, and how little help can be had from 
consolation. He that outlives a wife whom 
he has long loved, sees himself disjoined from 
the only mind that has the same hopes, and 
fears, and interest ; from tbe only compa~ 
nion with whom he hae shared much good 
‘or evils and with whom he could set his 
mind at Wberty, to retrace the or anti- 
cipate the futuse. ‘The continuity of being 
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is Incerated ; the settled course of senti- 
‘ment and action ix stopped ; and life atands 
suspended and motionless, till it is driven 
by external causes into’a new channel. 
‘But the time of suspense is 
“ Our first recourse in thi distressed s0- 
Litude, is, perhaps for want of habitual pic 
ty, to'8 ‘acquiescence in necesiity. 
two mc being one must lose the 
other; but surely there is a higher and 
better comfort to be drawn from the consi- 
deration of that Providence which watches 
over all, and a belief, that the living and 
the dead are equally in the hands of Gon, 
who will reunite those whom he has sepa- 
rated or who sees that it is best act to re- 
unite. Iam, dear, Sir, 
“Your most affectionate 
“And most hurable servant, 
“Sam. JOHNSOX. 





“January $0, 1780." 


“70 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 

“pmax Sin, 

“Wext, [had resolved to send you the 
Chesterfield letter; but I will write once 
again without it. Never impose tasks 
upon mortals. To require two things is the 
way to have them both undone. 

“For the difficulties which you mention 
Jn your afhira, Tam sorry 5 buit dificult in 
now very general: it ia not therefore less 
grievous, for there is less hope of help. I 

nd not to give you advice, not know- 

the state of your affairs: and general 
counsels about pradence and frugality would 
do you Little good. You are, however, in 
the right not to increase your own per- 
plexity by a journey hither; and I hope 
that by staying at home you will please 
your father. 

* Poor dear Beauclerk*—ner, ut soles, da 
is joca, His wi folly, his acute- 
ness and his maliciousness, his’ merriment 
‘and reasoning, are now aver. Such another 
will not often be found among mankind. 
He directed himself to be buried hy the side 
of his mother, an instance of tenderness 
which I hardly expected. He has left his 
children to the care of Lady Di, and if she 
dies, of Mr. Langton, and of Mr. Leicester, 
his relation, and’a man of good character. 
His library has heen offered to sale to the 
Russian ambassedor.+ 
gt nt, Perey, notwithatanding all the noise 

‘the newspapers, bas had no literury Loss. 
Clothes and moveables were burnt to the 
value of about £100; but his papers, and 
I think his books, were all ed, 


preserved. 
Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme 





(The Hon. Topham Besuclex died March 12, 


ies eauclerts brary was sold by public auction 
tapas ea rod 

‘s By'a ire tn Nortrumberlandhovpe, where ba had 
= in which Thave pames tanya agro: 
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anger from an tical dinorder, and 
recovered eerie ‘expectation of his 
physicians; he is now at Bath, thet his mind 
tay be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and Miss 
are with hima. 

“ told you what has happened to 
your fends tet : 
of yournelé, 


complainta thas you are fond of it. Noman 
talke. of that which he is desirous to conceal, 
and every man desires to conceal that of 


deny it; manifestum habemus furem ; make 
it an invariable and obligatory law to your- 
elf, never to mention your own mental 
diseases ; if ou are saat to speak of them 
‘you will thik on them but little, and if you 
‘think little of them, they will molest you 
rarely, When you talk of them, it is pain 
that you want elther praise or pity: for 
praise there is no room, and pity will do 
you no good; therefore, from this bour 
Speak no more, think no more, ahout them. 
“Your ion with Mra. Stewart 
fave me great eatistaction; I am_ much 
obliged to you for your attention. Do not 
lose sight of her; your countenance may be 
of great credit, and of consequence of, 
advantage to her. The memory of her 
t f =f mind; he was au 
ingenious and worthy man. 

Please to make iny compliments to your 
lady and to the young ladies. I Tike 
to see them, pretty loves. 1am, dear Sir, 
‘yours, alfectionately, 


April, 17802" 

‘Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her 
husband, the correspondence between Jobn- 
‘g0n and her was carried on briskly. 1 shall 
Prseent my readers with one of her original 

ters to him at this time, which will 
amuse them probably more than those well. 
written but atudied epistles which she has 
inserted in her collection, because it exhi- 
bits the easy vivacity of their literary inter- 
course. It is also of value asakey to John- 
son's answer, which she has printed by it- 
self, and of which I shall subjoin extracts. 

“mes, THRALE TO DA. JOHNSON. 

“I apa very kind letter from you yes- 

circumstan- 


terday, dear Sir, with a most ci 
tial ‘You ‘took trouble with my cir- 


“Sans. Jounsox. 


culating letter, Mr. Evans writes me word, 
and I thank you sincerely for so doing : one 
might do mischief else, not being on the 

a ‘a evening was at 
Montagu's: there waa’ Mr. 31 


do not Like him dough, norhe me it was 
expected we should have pleased each other; 


he is, however, just T. to hate 
te Bishop of Petssborough for Whiqgiam, Seger, wee 





Dr. John Hinchlie. 
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and Whig enough to abhor you for To- 


“Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; so 
he had good afternoon on't. This evening 
we st 2 concert. Poor Queeney'st 
sore eyes have just released her; she 
ad a long confinement, and could neither 
read nor write, so my mastert treated 
her very good nstaredly with the visita 
ofa young woman in thistown, « tailor’s 
Sanghter, who ; 





e wench for getting her ln 
‘80 prettily ; she is very odes’ and preity 
Souindtel; ahd nant jeveeteen vaare 1d, 
‘ae ina a8 whirl indeed if 1 
not write regularly you wi s 
rime and that would be very wrong, for 
fut my regard for you in my feat Inst 
it, when the criticisms were going on. 
© This morning it was all connolseetirahip 5 
‘we went to sce some pictures by a gentle 
mnan-artist, Mr. Taylor, of this place ; my 
master makes one every where, and has got 
8 good drawling companion to ride with 
now. * * #. He looks well enough, 
but I have no notion of health for a man 
mouth cannot be sewed up. Burn 
th edup. B 
and 3 and Gessnay legos bir every mt 
he eats, and Mrs. Montagu is quite serious 
with him; but what can one do? He will 
4 I think; and if he does eat, I know he 
not live; it makes me very uahappy, 
but I must bear it, Let me always have 
‘your fri ip. I am, moat sincerely, 
“Dear Six, your faithful servant, 


“Bath, Friday, April 20” 





“DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. THEALE, 

“*Deanzer MADAM, ~ 
ay Ma Tanane never wil live sbetinent- 

r till he can pereuade himeelf to live 
rileg s*e ses, Encoursge, as you cu, 
the musical girl. 

“‘ Nothing fs more common than mutual 
dislike, where mutual approbation is parti- 
cularly expected. ‘There is often on both 
aides a not over-benevolent ; and 
as attention is ly excited, so that 
nothing drops unb¢ any difference 
in taste or opinion, and’ some difference 
where there ig no restraint will eommonly 


appear, immediately generates dislike. 
‘Never let criticsme operate on your 
face or your mind: it is very rarely that an 


author is hurt by his critics, The blaze of 


TF reputation cannot be blown out, butit often 


dies in the socket ; a very few names may 


to Mrs. ‘Thrale's eldest 
fA nied of ciet-oeme Mee Thrall olde 
tha Quem. 


ETisce Sith cue therty to tnve outa tow Hoon 


tat. 71.) 
be considered ua perpetos! lamps that shine 
unconsumed. From the auther of *Fitzos. 


Dome’s letters’ I cannot think myself in 
much danger. I met him only once about 
thirty years ago, and in some emall dispute 
reduced him fo whistle; having not seen 
him since, that is the last impression. Poor 
‘Moore, the fabullst, was one of the com- 
pany. 

«Mra, Montagu’s long stay, against her 
own inclination, is very convenient. You 
would, by your own confession, want a com- 
penlons and she is gr plots conversing 
with ber, you may ‘im one.” 

* Lopdag, May te 190" eee 


On the second of May I wrote to him, 
and requested that we might have another 
meeting somewhere in the North of Eng- 
land, in the autumn of this year. . 

From Mr. Langton I received soon after 
this time a letter, of which I extract a pas- 

+, relative both to Mr. Beauclerk and Dr. 
Johnson. 

“The melancholy information you have 
received concernin, Beauclerk’s death 
ie true, Had ets ts ae sted in 
any sufficient as they ou; 
always been strongly of opinion that 
arrre caloclated’ EY Seal ae detains 
Sigur tnd that opinion it had been in 

med u . Johnson's ju 
receives ‘more and more cout ation by 
hearing what, since his death, Dr. Johnson 
has said concerning them: a’ few evenings 
he was at Mir. Vesey's, where Lord 
ithorpe, who was one of a numerous com- 
pany there, addressed Dr. Johnson on the 
subject of Mr. Beauclerk’s death, saying, 
Our Crvp has had a great loss since we 
met last’ He replied, ‘A loss, that per- 
haps the whole nation could not repair!” 
"The Doctor then went on to speak of his 
endowments, and particularly extolled the 
wonderful ease with which he uttered what 
was highly excellent. He said, that ‘no 
man ever muse fess when he was going to 
say a good thifig, from a look that 
that if was coming; or, when he had said 
it, from a look tl ed that it had 
come.’ At Mr. Thrale's, some days before 
when we were talking on the same subj 
he exid, referring to the same idea of his 
wonderful facility, ‘That Beauclerk’s te-~ 
lents were those which he had felt himself 
isposed to envy, than those of any 
whom be had known.” 

“On the evening P'have spoken of above, 
at Mr. Vesey’a, you would bave been much 

tified, as it exhibited an instance of the 
fea importance in which Dr. Johnson's 
character is held, I think even beyond any 
Lever before was witness to. The company 
‘consisted chietiy of ladies, among whom were 
the Duchess Dowager of Portland, the 
Duchess of Beaufort, whom I suppose, 
from her rank, I must name before her mo- 
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ther, Mrs. Boscawen, and her élier sister, 
Mrs. Lewson, who was likewise there: 
Lady Lucan, Lady Clermont, and others 
of note both’ for thei station and under. 
Standings Among men were, 
Lord Althorpe, whem T have before named, 
Lord Macartney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lord Lucan, Bt, Wraxal, whose book you 
have probebly seen, * The Tourto the Morth~ 
ern Parte of Europe ;’ a very agreeable in- 
ious man ; Dr. Warren, Mr. Pepys, the 
Qfaster in Chancery, whom I believe you 
Imow; and Dr. Barnard, the Provost of 
‘As goon as Dr. Johnson was come 
in, and had taken a chair, the company be- 
gan to collect round him till they became 
not leas than four, ifnot five deep ; those be- 
hind standing end listening over the heads 
of those that were sitting near him. The 
conversation for some time was chiefly be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and the Provost of Eton, 
while the others contributed occasionally 
their remarks. Without attempting to de- 
tail the particulars of the conversation, 
which, perhaps, if I did, I should spin m 
could out to 8 tedious length, I thought, 
my dear Sir, this general account of the re- 
spect with which our valued friend was at- 
tended to, might be acceptable.” 
“10 THE REVEREND DR. FARMER, 
“sm, May 25, 1700, 
“I xxow your disposition to second any 
literary attempt, and therefore venture upon 
the liberty of entreating you to procure from 
or University registers, all the dates 
or informations w ich they can nup- 
relating rose roomie, 
my Grey, who were all of Canbridge, and 
extn lives, iam to give op secur a 
can gather. Be pleased to forgive 
trouble from, Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
« Sam. JOHNBON.” 


‘While Johnson was thus enguged in 
Baring = delightful literary iterteinchestt 
the world, the tranquillity of the metro- 
polis of Great Britain was unexpectedly dis- 
, by the most horrid series of outrage 
that ever disgraced a civilized country. A 
relaxation of some of the severe penal poe 
visions against our fellow-subjects of the 
Catholic communion had been granted by 
the legislature, with an opposition so incon 


et 
brought forward by a mob, with the evident 
purpose of intimidation, and was justly re- 
But the attempt was accompanit 
and followed, by such violence 
unexampled in history. Of this extra 
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nary tumult, Dr. Johnson has given the fol- 
lowing concise, lively, and just account in 





his « Letters to Mrs. Thral 

% On Friday,+ the good Protestants met 
am Saint George's-Fields, at the summons of 
Lord George G 


orden, and, marching to 
‘Westminster, insulted the Lords and Com- 
mons, who all hore it with great tameness. 
At night the outrages by the demoli- 
tion of the mass-house by Lincoln's-Inn- 

* An exact journal of'a week's defiance of 

wernment I cannot give you. On Mon- 

y Mr. Strahan, who had been insulted, 
spoke to Lord Mansfield, who had I think 
been insulted too, of the licentiousness of 
the populace ; and his Lordship treated it 2s 


a very slight larity. ‘On Tuesday 
hight they pulled down Fielding’s house,t 
and burnt hia goods in the street. They 
had gutted on Monday Sir George Savile's 


house, but the building was saved. On 
"Tuesday evening, leaving Fielding's ruins, 
they went to Newgate to demand their com- 
panions, who had been seized demolishing 
the chapel. The keeper could not release 
them but by the Mayor's permission, which 
he went to ask; at his return, he found all 
the prisoners released, and Newgate in a 
blaze. They then went to Bloomsbury, and 
fastened upon Lord Mansfield's house, which 
they pulled down ; and as for his goods, they 
totally burnt them. They have since gone 
to wood, but a guard was there before 
them. They plundered some Pupists, I 
think, and burnt a mass-house in Moorfields 
the same bight, 

“ On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scot 
to look at Newgate, and found it in rvins, 
with the fire yet glowing. As I went by, 
the Protestants were plundering the Ses- 
sions-house at the Old-Bailey. There were 
not, I believe, a hundred ; but they did their 
work at leisure, in full security, without sen. 
tinels, without trepidation, af men lawfully 
employed in full Such is the cowar- 
dice of a commercial place. On Wednesday 
they broke open the Fleet, and the King’s. 
Bench, and the Mi ‘and Wood.street 
Compter, and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and 
releused ali the prisoners. 

“ At night they set fire to the Fleet, and 
to the King’s-Bench, and I know not how 
many other places; and one might see the 
glare of conflagration fill the sky from many 
parts, The sight was dreadful. 
people were threatened: Mr. Strahan ad- 
vised me to take care of myself. Such a 
time of terror you have been happy in not 


seeing, : 
“fhe King sid m council, ‘That the 


= Vol, HL p. 183, ot 40g. 
sara, without mentianing dates. 
was, 


a 
» : 

ibP cect St te Tears 

iis goods bumt inthe sareets BJ 








T have selected passages from 
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magistrates had not done their duty, but 
he would do his own’ and a proclama- 
mation was published directing us to keep 
our servants within doors, as the peace was 
now tobe preserved by force. The soldiers 
were sent out to different parts, and the 
town is now [June9,] at quiet. 

“The 9 sli are e stationed #0 arto he 

wi within : there is no ¢ 
aay ads of rioters, and the Individuals ere 
‘hbunted ‘to their holes, and led to prison, 
Lord George was last night sent to the 
Tower. r. John Wilkes was this day in 
my neighbourhood, to seize the publisher of 
a seditious paper. 

“ Several chapels have been seatieres, 
and several inofiensive Papista have been 
plundered, but the high sport was to bum. 
the jails. This was a good rabble trick. 
‘The debtors and the criminals were all set at 
liberty ; but of the criminals, as has always 
happened, many are already retaken ; and two 
pirates have surrendered themselves, and it 
is expected that they will be pardoned. 

“Government now acts again with its 
proper force; and we are all under the pro- 
tection of the King and the law. I thought 
that it would be agreeable to you and mm 
master to have my Lestimony to the public 
security ; and that yon would sleep more 
quietly when 1 told you that you are eae. 

“ There has, indeed, been “an universal 
panic, from which the King was the first 
that recovered. Without the concurrence 
of his ministers, or the assistance of the 
civil magistrates, he put the soldiers in mao- 
tion, saved the town from calamities, 
such as a rabble’s government must natu- 
rally produce. 

«The public has escaped a very heavy 
calamity. The rioters attempted the Bank 
on ‘Wednesiay night, but in no great num. 
ber ; and, like other thieves, with no great 
resolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party 
that drove them away. It is agreed, that if 
they had seized the Bank on Tuesilay, at 
the height of the panic, when no resistance 
had been prepared, they might have car- 
ried irrecoverably away whatever they had 
found. Jack, who was always zealous for 
order and decency, declares, that, if he 
be trusted with power, he will not leave a 
rioter alive. There is, however, now no 
longer any need of heroism or bloodshed ; 
no blue ribandg is any longer worn.” 

Such was the end of this miserable sedi- 
tion, from which London was delivered by 
the magnanimity of the Sovereign himself. 
Whatever some may maintain, 1 am gat 
fied that there was no combination or plan, 
either domestic or foreign; but that the 
mischief spread by a gradual contagion of 
frenzy, augmented by the quantities of fer- 





[Lora George Gardou and his folloment. du 
os er arian eee, We 
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mented liquors, of which the deluded popu. 
Jace posseseed ‘themselves in the course of 
their depredations, 

1 shouldthink myself very much to blame, 
did I here neglect to do justice to my 
sremed fan ‘Mz, Akerstn, the 
of Newgate, who fon, jarged avery im- 
portant’ trast with’ an tiem Tntrepid 
firmness, and at the same time 2 tenderness 
and a liberal charity, which entitle him to 
be recorded with distinguished hon 

‘Upon this occasion, from the timidity and 
negligence of magistracy on the one hand, 
and the almost incredible exertions of the 
mob on the other, the first prison of this 
great country was laid open, and the prisou- 
ers set frees but that Mr. Akerman, whose 
house was burnt, would have prevented all 
this, had proper aid been sent him in due 
time, there can be no doubt. 
years ago, a fire broke out in the 
brick part which was built as an ad 
the old gaol of Newgate. The pri 
were in consternation and tumult, calling 
out, “ We shall be burnt—we shall be 
burnt! Down with the gate !—down with 
the gate!” Mr. Akerman hastened to them, 
shewed himself at the gate, and having, 
after some confused vociferation of “ Hear 
him — hear him!” obtained a silent atten- 
tion, he then calmly told them, that the gate 

not go down ; that they were under 

his care, and that they should not be per- 
mitted to escape: but that he could assure 
them, need not be afraid of being 
burnt, forthat the fire was not in the prison, 
Eopety 40 called, which wax strongly built 
with stone: and that if they wo 
tu be quiet, he himself would come in to 
them, and conduct them to the farther end 
of the building, and would not go out ti 
a ive him leave. ‘otl ro] 
agreed upon which Mr. ‘Akerman, having 

rst made them fail back from the gate, 
went in, and with a determined resolution 
urdered the opter turnkey upen no account 
to open the gate, even though the prisoners 
(though he trusted they would not) should 
break their word, and by force bring himself 
fo onder it, “Neyer, mind me (sid he,) 
shoul it hay ” e prisoners, 
ably followed lum, while he tonducted them 
through passages af which he had the keys, 
tothe extremity of the gaol, which was must 
Sistant from the Brg. | Having by this very 
judicious ‘conduct fully satistied them that 
‘there was no immediateri 
then addressed them thus: “ Gentlemen, 

‘au are now convinced that I told you true. 
Tihave no doubt that the engines will soon 
extinguish this flre; if they should not, a 
sufficient guard will come, and you shall be 
all taken out and lodged in theCompters. I 
assure you, upon my word and honour, that 
T have not a farthing insured. I have left 
my house that I might take eare of you. I 
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will keep my promise, and stay with you 
Ifyou iegise upon ity but ifyou wil ‘allow 
me to go out and look after my family and 
property, I shall be obliged to you.” Struck 
with his Behaviour, they called out, “ Master 
Akerman, you have done bravely ; it was 
very kind in you: by all means, go and take 


care of your awn concerns.” He did 80 ac- 
cordingly, while they remained, and were 
all preserved. 


Johnson bas been heard to relate the sub- 
stance of this story with high praise, in 
which he was joined by Mr. Burke. My 
illustrious friend, speaking of Mr. Akerman’s, 
kindness to his prisoners, pronounced this 
gulogy upon his character :—“ He who has 
long had constantly in his view the worst of 
mankind, and is yet eminent for the hu- 
manity of his disposition, must have bad it 
originally in a great. degree, and continued 
to cultivate it very carefully.” 

In the course of this month my brother 
David waited upon Dr. Johnson, with the 
following letter of introduction, which I had 
taken care should be lying ready on his ar- 
vival in London. 

“70 DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

+My DEAR Sem, Edinburgh, Apr 2, 1700. 

“Trrs will be delivered to you by my 
brother David, oo his return fom Spain. 
You will be glad to see the nan who vow- 
ed to ‘ stand by the old castle of Auchinleck, 
with heart, purse, and sword ;* that roman. 
tic family solemnity devised by me, of which 
you and I talked with complacency upon 
the spot. I trust that twelve years of ab- 
sence have not lessened his feudal attach- 
ment ; and that you will find him worthy of 
being introtuced to your Acquaintance. 
have the honour to be, with affectionate ve 
neration, my dear Sir, ‘ 

“ Your most faithful humble servant, 
“ Jaws Boswewt.” 

Johnson received him very politely, and 
has thus mentioned him in a letter to Mrs, 
‘Thral “ [have had with me a brother of 
Boswell’s, a Spanish merchant,+ whom the 
war has driven from his residence at Valen. 
cia ; he is gone to see his friends, and will 
find Scotland but a sorry place after twelve 
years’ residence in a happier climate. He 
ie a very agreeable man, and speaks no 
Scotch.” 

“ TO DR, BEATTIE, AT ABERDEEN, 

“Sra, 

“More yearst than I have any delight to 
reckon, have past since you and 1 saw one 

: of this, however, there isno reas 
son for making teprehensory complaint 
Sic fate feruxt. But methinks there might 











4 Nol. Mrs Ploett has omitted the mame, she bast 


*P Row settled in London. 
‘pal hud been five yous hema from London, ase 
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ss some small interchange of regard be- 
ea ae Tf'you say, that I ought to have 
written, I now write; and I write to tell 

‘ou, that L have much kindness for you and 
irs. Beattie ; and that I wish your health 
better, and your life long. ‘Try change of 
air, and come e few degrees Southwa 
softer climate may do you both goad ; 
ter is coming in ; and Conden-will be warn 
ex, and gayer, and busier, and more fertile 
of amusement, than Aberdeen. 

“ My health is better; but that-will be 
little in the balance, when I tell you that 
‘Mrs. Montagu has been very ill, and is, L 
doubt, now but weakly. Mr. Thrale has 
been very dangerously disordered ; but is 
much better, ard I hope will totally recover. 
He has withdrawn himself front business 
the whole summer. Sir Joshua and his 
sister are well; and Mr. Davies has 
great success as an author,” generated by 
corruption of a bookseller. More news I 
have not to tell you, and therefore you must 
be contented with hearing, what know not 
whether you much wish vo hear,+ 

«That 1 am, Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
Saws. Jounson. 





+ Boltccourt, Fleet-steeet, 
"August 21, 1788." 
“10 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa, 

"Dean Sin, 

“ [ Finn you have taken one of your fits 
of taciturnity, and have resolved not to 
write till you are written to; it is but a 
peevish humour, but you shall have your 


way. 

ey have sat at home in Bolt-court, all the 
summer, thinking to write the Lives, and a 
Areat part of the time only thinking. Seve- 
Tal of thein, however, are done, and I still 
think to do the rest. 

“ Mr. Thrale and his family ave, since 
his illness, passed their time first at Bath, 
and then at Brighthelmston ; but I have 
‘been at neither I would have gone 
to Lichfield if I could have had time, and 
T might have had time if had been active ; 
but ¥ have missed much, and done little. 
= “In the late disturbances, Mr. Thrale's 
house an i t 3 


drink and meat ; and at ‘their 
driven away by the soldiers. 





abou 
second, were 





expressed 
Sonar filo, he ell 


Alteered 
‘how much } joved and revered hima. Baarriz. 
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‘Mr. Strahan got a garrison into his house, 
and maintained thein a fortnight ; he was so 
fighted that he removed part of his goods. 
‘Williams took shelter in the country. 
I know not whether I shall get a raim- 
ble this autumn; it is now about the time 
when we were travelling. I have. however, 
better health chan I had then,and hope you 
and Imay yet shew ourselves on some part 
of Europe, Asia, or Africa.t In the mean. 
time, fet us play no trick, but keep each 
other's kindness by all means in our power. 
“The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar, of 
Aberdeen, who has written and published a 
very ingenious book,§ and who I thin; has 
a kindness for me, and will, when he knews 
you, have a kindness for y¢ 
“'T suppose your little ladies are growr: 
tall: and” your son has become leaned 
young man. I love them all, and I love 
your naughty lady, whom I never shall 
persuade to love me. When the Lives are 
done, I shail send them to complete her cule 
lection, but must send them in paper, as, for 
want ofa pattern, I cannot bind them to fit 
the rest. I am, Sir, 
“ Yours most affectionately, 
“ Sam. Jonson, 











“London, Aug. 21, 1780." 


‘This year he wrote to a young clergyman 

in the country the following very excellent 

, which contains valuable advice to 
Divines in general: 

“Drar Sin, 

“Nor many days ago, Dr. Lawrence 
shewed mea letter, in which youmake men 
tion of me: I hope, therefore, you will not 
be displeased that I endeavour to preserve 


your good-will by some observations which 
your letter ted to me. 
“ You are afraid of falling into some im- 


proprieties in the daily service by reading to 
an audience that requires no exactness. 
‘Your fear, I hope, secures you from danger. 
‘They who contract absurd habits are such as 
have no fear. Tt is impossible to do the 
same thing very often, without some pecu- 
Viarity of manner: but that manner may be 
good or bad, and a little care will at least 
preserve it from being bad: tomakeit good, 


‘there must, I think, be something of natu- 
ral. ecm felicity, which cannotbetaught: 





“Your present method of making your 
sermons seems very judicious. | Few fre~ 
quent preachers can ‘be su] to have 


sermons more their own than yours will be 


It will no doubt be remarked how he avoids 


the 
ined of Apoerica This on 


ta me In maind of 


Lord uington ol 
tom ob 
served to her, « ery fond of you, 
YOu can go no where without him’—" Ay (sald she) ho 

“allow met aby pert of the wort" Tae 
(ald tho Easl,) ain him Co go with you 10 America." 
6 Ressys on the Hibtory of Mankind.” 
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‘Take care to register, somewkere or other, 
the authors from whom your several dis- 
courses are borrowed; and do not imagine 
that you shall always remember, even what 
ethaps you now think it impossible to for- 


get. 

“My advice, however, is, that you at- 
tempt, from time to time, an original ser- 
mon; and in the labour of composition, do 
not burden your mind with too much at 
once; do not exact from yourself, at one ef- 
fort of excogitation, propriety of thought 
and elegance of expression, Invent first, 
and then embellish. The production of 
something, where nothing wae before, is ax 
‘act of greater ener; an the expansion or 
decoration of the ting produced.’ Set down 
diligently your thougits as they rise in the 
first words that occur; and when you have 
matter, you will easily give it form: nor, 
Pertiaps, will this methal be always neces: 
sary; for, by habit, your thoughts and dic- 
tion will flow together. 

“ ‘The composition of sermons is not 
very difficult: the divisions not only help 
the meniory of the hearer, but direct the 
judgement’ of the writers they supply 
‘sources of invention, and keep every part 


init lace. 
«Wal fike leat in your letter, i your 


account of the manners of your 3 
from which I gather, that it has been 

neglected by the Tbe Dean oF 
Carlisle,* who was then a little rector in 
Northamptonshire, told me, thet it might 
be discerned whether or no tl was acler- 
fyman resident in a parish, by the civil or 
Savage manner of the people. Such a con- 





grogstion ‘a8 yours stands in need of much 
formation ; and I would not have you 
think it impossible to reform them. A very 





sa th was civilized by a decayed 
gentlevoman, who came among them to 
feach petty achool, My learned friend, 
Dr, Wheclet of Oxford, when he was 8 
Ung man, ‘care ofa neighbouring 
Jauck for Ustee years which he ove neces 
Paid; but he couated it a convenience, that 
[ecofupelicd him to make a sermon weekly. 
‘One woman he could not bring to the com- 
union ; and when be reproved or exhorted 
her, she only whewered, that she was 10 
scholar. He was advised to set some good 
‘wowan or man of the parish, a little wiser 
than hereelf, to talk to her in a 
level toher mind, Such honest, I aay 
them holy, artifices, must be practi 
very cengrian forall means most be 
tried by witch souls may besaved. ‘Talk to 
{your people, however, us much a8 you can ¢ 
dnd you will find, that the more frequen 
yu converse with them upon Tegous 
fects the mare willingly they will attend, 
nd the more submissively they will learn, 


* Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, 
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A clesgyman’s diligence always makes him 
venerable. I think 1 have now only to say, 
that, in the momentous work you have un- 
dertaken, I pray Gon to bless you, 
1 am, Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“ San. Jounson. 

“ Bolteour, Aug, 30, 1780" 

My next letters to him were dated Au- 
‘24, September 6, and October 1, and 
them I extract the following passaress 

“* My brother David and I find the long~ 
indulged fancy of our comfortable meeting 
again at Auchinleck, so well realized, that 
it in some degree confirms the pleasing hope 
of O1 preclarum diem { in a future state. 

“I beg that you may never again hay. 
dour a supicion of my indulging a peevish 
humour, or playing tricks ; you will recol- 
lect, that when I confessed to you, that I 
lad once been intentionally silent to try 
your regard, I gave you my word and ho- 
nour that I would not do so again. 

“ T rejoice to hear of your good state of 
health ; 1 pray God to contintte tt long. 
have often’ aid, that 1 would willingly have 
ten years added to my life, to have ton taken 
from yours; I mean, that I would be ten 

years older to have you ten a yaers younger. 
Jour let me be dhaniful for the years durin 
which I have enjayed your fricndship, an 
please myself with the hopes of enjoying it 
many years to come in state of being, 
‘always, that, in another state, we 
shall meet never to be separated, Of this 
we can form no notion ; but the thought, 
though indistinct, is delightful, when the 
smnd is calm and clear. i 

“ The riots in London were certainly hor- 
rible; but you give ine no account of your 
‘own situation during the barbarous anarchy. 
A deseription of it by Dr. Johnson would 
be a great painting ;* you might write an- 
other ‘ Loxvox, 4 Porm.” 

“I am charmed with your condescendiny 
affectionate expression, ‘ let us keep eacl 
other’s kindness by all the means in our 

wer :? my revered Friend! how elevating 
is it to my mind, that I am found worthy 
to be a companion to Dr. Samuel Johnson ! 
‘All thst you have said in grateful praise off 
Ms. Ws *y; I have Jon; Sicce of you; 
but we are both ‘Yories, which, has a very 

influence upon our senGments. 














that you will agree to meet me at, 
York, about the end of this month ; or if 
‘ou will come to Carlisle, that would be 
Detter still, in ease the Dean be there. 
Please to consider, that to keep each 
other's kindness, we should every year bave 
that free and intimate communication of 
mind which can be had only when we are 
ber. We should have both our solemn 
our pleasant talk.” 


“= Thad not then seen bis letters to Mira, Thrale. 


AB 


“I write now, for the third time, to tell 
you that my desire for our meeting this au- 
tumn is much joereased. I wrote to "Squi 
Godfrey Bosville, my Yorkshire chief, that 
T should, perhaps, pay bim a visit, aa I was 
tohold » conference with Dr. Johnson at 
York. I give you my word and honour 
that I said not @ word of his inviting you; 
but he wrote to me as follows: 

“CT need not tell you I shall be happy 
to sce you here the latter end of this month, 
ax you propose ; and I shall likewise be in 
hopes that you will persuade Dr. Johnson 
to finish the conference here. It will aitd 
to the favour of your own company, if you 
prevail upon such an associate to” assist 
your observations. I have often been en- 
tertained with his writings, and I once be- 
longed to a club of which he was a member, 
and'T never epent an evening there, but 
heard something from him well worth re- 
membering,’ 

“We have thus, my dear Sir, good com- 
fortable quarters in the neighbourhood of 
York, where you may be assured we shall 
be heartily welcome.’ I pray you then re- 
solve to se: out ; and let not the year 1780 
be a blank in our social calendar, and in that 
record of wisdom and wit, which I keep 
with so much diligence, to your honour, and 
the instruction and delight of others.” 


Mr. Thrale had now another contest for 
the representation in parliament of the bo- 
rough of Southwark, and Johnson kindly 
lent him his assistance, by writing adver- 
‘tisements and letters for him. I shail in. 
sert one as a, specimen : [*) 






“To THE WORTHY ELECTORS oF TRE 
BOROUGH oF SOUTHWARK. 


“Gantumen, 





“ A xxw parliament being now called, 1 
again solicit the honour of being elected for 
one of your representatives; and solicit it 
with the greater confidence, as I am nut 
conscious of having neglected my duty, or 
of having acted otherwise then as becomes 
the independent representative of indepen- 
dent constituents; superior to fear, hope, 
and expectation, who has no private pur- 
poses fo promote, and whose prosperity is 
involved in the prosperity ‘of hls country. 
As my recovery from a very severe distem- 
per is not yet. perfect, I have declincd to at~ 
tend the Hal and hope an omission so ne- 
cessary will not be harshly censured. 

“<1 can only gond my respectf wishes, 
that all your deliberations muy tend to the. 
Fapyiness of the kingdom, and the peace of 
The borough. : 

Lam, Gentlemen, your most faithful 
“And obedient servant, 


fH “Buway Taare 
© Southwats, Sojt. 6, 170." 
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“TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY 
SOUTHWELL," DUBLIN. 

“Manaw, 

* Aone the numerous addresses of con- 
dolence which your great loss must have oc- 
casioned, be pleased to receive this from 
one whose name perhaps you have never 
heard, and to whom your Ladyship is known 
only by the reputation of your virtue, and 
to whom your Lord was Known only Ly his 
kindness and beneficence. 

“ Your Ladyship ia now again summoned 
to exert thet piety of which you once gave, 
ina state of pain and danger, so illustrious 
an example; and your Lord's beneficence 
may be atill continued by those, who with 
his fortune inherit his virtues. 

«T hope to be forgiven the liberty which 
I shall take of informing your Ladyship, 
that Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a son of your late 
Lord's father,+ had, by recommeniation to 

your Lord, a quarterly allowance of 10J. the 
tof which, due July 26, he has not re- 
ceived: he was in hourly hope of his remit- 
tance, and flattered himself thet on October 
26 he should have received the whole half 
Year's bounty, when he was struck with the 
dreadful news of bis benefactor’s death. 

“ May I presume to hope, that his want, 
his relation, and his merit, which excite 
has onepe 3 's charity, will continue to have 
the same effect upon those whom he bas left 
behind; and that, though he has lost one 
friend, he may not yet be destitute. Your 
Ladyship’s charity cannot easily be exerted 
wi is wanted more; and to a mind like 
iz distress is a sufficient recommenda- 

ion. 











(Margaret, the sccand daughter and one of the co- 
helrewes of Arthur Cect Ttamihion, Raq. he was ware 
Hed in 1741 to ‘Thomas, George, the third Baron, and 
‘rst Viscount, Soothe = lived with him in pe 
‘mast perfect conta felicity il September, 1760, 
Lord Southwell died: a lose which she never cessed to 
lament 10 the hour of her own dissolution, tn her elgh- 
tyefint year, August 16, 102." fwiriousexany- 


re of 
Tades wa te tering when past er tet ear, 
to at catremely painful turpleal operation, wUleR aie 
‘endured with exttuordinary Smness and colSpoaure, not 
Slow to be thst 40 er char, nor tering & 
Single toam-—"This alight tiiute of aieetion tothe me- 
These {wo mest Amlable and excellent persone, 
Seana by Whe ey "beet 
‘Geocey id unbounded chariey, than byt roavity 
ftanters which endeared th. to all who 
itichioped, wi be forgiven fram one who Was honour 
iby thor Eindpes ad Finda rom his choos. 


}UThomas, the second Lord Southwell, who died in 
‘in 1708. Johnson was well acquainted with 
: aud said, © he was the highest bred mea, 
whew Ghat be was ever in company with + 
See under date 17h "Mis younger brother, Bayoumt 
Southwell, Bved in Intimacy with Jobason’for many 
(See an accoum of him fo Hawkins Lie of 
Yohwon, pe 8.) "He died to London, Nov, 22, 1772. 
1 Jom to the Knight's unfavourable reyruen- 
talon ‘te whom 1 was indebted for 
mn frst Jobmron, ¥ take this opportu. 


know them, 





yeaesnan, 
fo ait, that he appeared to me g pious many sd 
2 Nery fen of tollng tho conversation to religious 
jects? Med 





ésitat, 72.} 


“I hope to be allowed the honour of being, 
“Madam, your Ladyship’s 
“ Most humble Servant, 


“ Sam. Jouxson. 

«« Bolt-court, Fleet-atreet, Londoa, 

Sept. 9, 1780." 

‘On his birth-day, Johnson has this note : 
“Tam now beginning the seventy-second 
year of my life, with more strength of body, 
and greater vigour of mind, than I think is 
common at that age.” But still he complains 
of sleepless nights and idle days, and Ainge 
fulness, or neglect of resolutions. He thus 
pathetically expresses himself : “ Surely I 
‘shall not spend my whole life with my own 
total disapprobation.”"* 

“ Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned. 
more than once, as one of Johnson’s humble 
friends, a deserving but unfortunate man, 
being now oppressed by age and poverty, 
Jobnson solicited the Lord ancellor 
Thurlow, to have him admitted into the 






Charter-house. I take the berty to insert 
his Lordship’ er, as I am eager to em. 
brace every occasion of augmenting the re- 


spectablenotion which should ever 
tained of my illustrious friend : 


“TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“Sn, London, October 24, 1780. 
“I wave this moment received your let- 
ter dated the 19th, and returned from Bath. 
“Tn the beginning of the summer I 
placed one in the Chartreux, without the 
sanction of a recommendation so distinct 
and so authoritative as yours of Macbean 5 
and Iam afraid, that according to the esta 
blishment of the House, the opportunity of 
making the charity #0 good amends will not 
soon recur, But whenever a vacancy shall 
happen, if you'll favour me with notice of 
3t,1 will ty toresommend him tothe place, 
even though it should not be my turn to 
mem Tam, Six, with great 

“Tam, Sir, wit 

2a ode most fuithdv 

« And obedient servant, 
“ Tuuntow.” 


enter- 





“70 JAMES BOSWELL, ESG 

* Dean Sia, 

“Tam sorry to write you a letter that 
will not please you, and yet it is at last what 
I resolve to do. ‘This year must pass with- 
out an interview; the summer has been 
foolishly lost, like many other of my sum~ 
mers and winters. I hardly saw a green 
field, but “a2 in town to work, without 
working much. 

i ‘Me, ‘Thrale’s loss of health has lost him 
the election ; he is now going to Brighthelm- 
ston, and expects me to go with him; and 
how long T Shall stay, I cannot tell. Ido 
not much like the place, but yet I ehall go, 


» Prayers and Meditations, 9. 188. 
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and while my stay is desired. We 

must, fore, content ourselves with 

eon, vial we know as weil as man can 

know the mind of man, that we love one 

another, and that we wish each other’s hap- 

pinese, and that the lapse of a year eannot 
our pyutual kindness. 

«<< T was pleased to be told that I accused 
Mrs. Boswell unjustly, in supposing that 
she beara me ill-will I love you so much, 
that I would be glad to love all that love 
you, and that you love; and I have love 
very ready for Mra. Boswell, if she thinks 
it worthy of acceptance. 1 hope all the 
young ladies and gentlemen are well. 

“TY take a great liking to your brother. 
He tells me that father ‘received him 
Kindly, but not fondly ; however, you seem- 
ed to have lived well enough at Auchinleck, 
while you staid. Make your father as hay 
Py as you can, 

You lately told me of your health: I 
can tell you in return, that my health has 
been, for more than a year past, better th: 
it has been for many years before. Perhay 
it may please God to give us some time to- 
gether we we are 

Lam, dear Sir, 
“ Yours, most affectionately, 
* Sam. Jounson. 

















“Oct. 17, 17802" 


“0 THE REVEREND DR. VYSE, AT 
LAMBETH. 

“Sim, 

“T wore you will forgive the liberty I 
take, in volceing ‘your interposition with 
his Grace the Archhishop : my first petition 
was successful, and I therefore venture on 
a second. 

“'The matron of the Chartreux is about 
te resign her place, and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
adaughter of the lute Dr. Swinfen,* who 
was well known to your father, is desirous 
of succeeding her. “She has been accustom- 
ed by keeping a boarding school to the care 
of children, and I think 4s very likely to dis- 
charge her duty. She is in great distress, 
and therefore may probubly receive the be- 
nefit of a charitable foundation. If you 
wish to se her, she will be willing to give 
an account of herself. 

“ Ifyou shall be pleased, Sir, to mention 
her favourably to his Grace, you will do a 
great act of kindness to, Sir, your most 


“ And most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jounson. 
“ Decernber 30, 1700" 


Being disappointed in my hopes of meet 
ing Johnson this year, so that I could hear 
none of his admirable sayings, I shall com- 
pensate for this want by inserting a collec- 
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tion of them, for whicb I am indebted to my 
worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose kind 
communications have beeit separately iuter- 
woven in many parts of this work. Very 
few articles of this collection were commit- 
ted to writing by himself, he not havi 
that habit; which he regrets, and whicl 
those who know the numerous opportunities 
he had of gathering the rich fruits of John 
sonian wit and wisdom, must ever reget 
‘L however found, in conversation with 

that a good store of Jonnsowsaxa was 
tre in his mind; and I compared it 
to Herculaneum, or some old Roman field, 
which, when dug, fully rewards the labour 
employed. The authenticity of every article 
is unquestionable. For the expression, J, 
who wrote them down in his presence, ami 
parr heoet tur i aot deserving of high 

“'Pheocritus is n in 
respect as a writers na to the pastoral part, 

Virgil is very evidently superior. He wrote, 
‘when there had been s larger influxof know. 
ledge into the world than when us 
lived. Theocritus does not abound in de- 
scription, though living ‘in a beautiful coun- 
try: the manners painted are coarse and 
gross. Virgil has much more description, 
more sentiment, more of nature, and more 
ofart. Some of the most excellent Pore, 
‘Theocritus are, where Castor and Pollux, 
ing with the other Argonauts, land on the 
sbrycian coast, and there fall intoa dispute 
with Amycus the king of that country + 
which is a5 well conducted as Euripides: 
have done it; and the battleis well related. 
Afterwards they carry off a woman, whose 
two brothers come to recover her, and ex- 
postulate with Castor and Pollux ‘on their 
Injustice; but they pay no to the 
brothers, and a battle ensues, where Castor 
and his brother are triumphant—Theocritua 
scems not to have seen that the brothers 
have the advantage In their t over 
his Axgonaut heroes.—‘ The Sicilian Gos 
sips’ is @ piece of merit." 
 Callimachus is a writer of little excel- 
lence. ‘The chief thing to be learned from 
his his account of ftes and Mythology 5 
which, though desirable to be known for 
sake of understanding other parts of ancient 
authors is the lesst pleasing orvaluable part 
of their writings.” 

“ Mattaire's account of the Stephani is a 
heavy book. He seems to have been a puz- 
zle-beaded man, witha large share of scholar- 
ship, but with a Hite eee ‘or logic in 
his head, without method, and possessed of 
little genius. He wrote Latin verses from 
time to time, and published a set in his old 
age, which he called * Senilia:” in which he 
shews ao little learning or taste in writing, 
as to incke Carteret a dacts In matters 
of genealogy it is necessary to give the bare 
names ax they are; but in poetry, and in 
prose of any clegance ia the wriling, they 
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require to have inflection given to them— 
His book of the Dialects is a aad heap of 
confusion; the only way to write on them 
is to tabulate them with Notes, at the 
buttom of the page, and reference 
“Tt may be questioned, whether there is 
not some mistake oto the me ods of 
the poor, seemingly om a supposition 
the Er certain portion of work left 
undone for want of persons to do it; but if 
that is otherwise, and all the materials we 
have are actually worked up, or all the mae 
mufactures we can use or dispose of are al- 
ready executed, then what is giyen to the 
poor, who are to be set at work, must. be 
token some who now have it: as tine 
must. be taken for learning (according to Sir 
‘William Petty’s observation,) a certain part 
‘of those very materials that, as it is, are 
ly worked up, must be spoiled by the 
ilfilness of novices. ave may apnly 
to well meaning, but migjudging, persona 
i of this nature, what Giannona 
said to a monk who wanted what he called 
to convert him: * Tu sei santo, ma te non sei 
flosopho.’—Zt ia an unhappy circumstance 
‘that one might give away five hundred 
pounds in a year to those that importune in 
the streeta, and not do any good 
“There is nothing more likely to betray 
a man into absurdity, than condescension : 

















‘when he seems to suppose bis understanding 
too ful for his company. 

‘“ Having asked Mr. Langton if his father 
and mother had sat for their pictures, which 
he it right for each generation of 

to do, and being told they had op- 


pored beads 3 the anfiact 
it, he said, ¢ Sir, amon; tn 
osities of the human mind, i know not if 
it may not be one, that there is a suyersti- 
tious reluctance to sit for a picture: m 
“John Gilbert Cooper related, that, soon 
after the publication: Dictionary, Gar- 
rick being asked by Johnson what’ people 
said of it, told him, that among other ani- 
madversions, it was objected that he cited 
authorities which were beneath the dignity 
of. such @ work, and mentioned Richardson. 
‘Nay (said Jobnson,) I have done worse 
than that: I have cited thee, David.’ ” 
“Talking of expense, he observed, with 
what munificence a great merchant will 
spend his money, both from bis having it at 
command, and from his en| views by 
calculation of a good effect upon the whole, 
‘ Whereas (said he,) you will hardly ever 
find a country gentleman, who is not a good 
deal disconcerted at an ‘unexpected occa- 
siun for his being obliged to lay out ten 


“When in good humour, he would tatk 
of his own writings with a wonderful frank. 
ness and candour, and would even criticise 
them with the closest severity. One day, 
having read over one of his Ramblers, MY. 
Langton asked bim, how he liked that paper; 


5, 





tt TJ 


heshouk bis head, and answered, ‘toowordy.” 

At another time, when one was reading 

his tragedy of ‘Irene,’ to a company at a 

house in the country, he left the room : and 

somebody having asked him the reason of 

this, he replied, * Sir thought it had been 
haces 


“Talking of a point of delicate scrupu- 
losity of moral conduct, he said to Mr. 
Langton, ‘Men of harder minds than ours 
will do many things from which you and I 
would shrink; yet, Sir, they will, perhaps, 
do more good in life than we. But let us 
try to help one another. If there be a 
wrong twist, it may be set right. It is not 
probable that, two people can be wrong the 
same way.” 

“Of the Preface to Capel's 
he said,‘ If the man wor 


his purposes with words ;’ fur as it is, he doth 
‘gabble monstrously.’ ” 

“ He related, that he had once in a dream 
a contest of wit with some other person, and 
that he was very much mortified by imagi. 
ning that his oppor had the better of 
him. ‘Now (said be,) one may mark here 
the effect of sleep in’ weakening tl 
of reflection; for had not my j it 
failed me, I should have seen, that the wit 
of this supposed antagonist, by whose supe- 
Fiority T felt myself depressed, was ax much 
furnished by me, as that which I thought I 
had been uttering in my own character.’ ” 

“One evening in company, an ingenious 
and learned gentleman read to him a letter 
of compliment which he had received from 
one of the Professors of a Foreign Univer- 
sity. Johnson, in an irritable fit, thinki 
there was too much ostentation, said, ¢ 
never receive any of these tributes of'ap- 

lause from abroad. One instance I recol- 
ct. of a foreign publication, in which men- 
tion is made of Piiustre nm.” ” 

Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, ' Sir, I 
know no man Who has passed thro’ life 
with more observation than Reynolds.” 

«He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great 
energy in the Greck, our Savroun's gra- 
cious expression concerning the forgiveness 
of Mary Magdalen,t ‘H xlovis cov ofownt 
ge? mogetov eis elphomy. * Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.’t He said, ‘the 
manner of this dismission is exceedingly 

“ He thus defined the difference between 
physical and moral truth : ¢ Physical truth, 
4s, when you tell a thing as if actually is, 
Moral truth, is, when you tell a thing sin- 
cerely and precisely as it appears to you. 

* Z a 
wat Sune tn thy Belsh Hering Fishery, remarka- 
* tle toes ot Sper that_the woman forgiven waa 
ries, 
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I say such 2 one walked acrosa the street : 
if he really did so, I told a physical truth. 
Hf T thought so, though I should have becn 
mistaken, I told a moral truth.’ "§ 

“ Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and 
‘Mr. Thomas Warton, in the eatly part. of 
his literary life, had @ dispute coneernin, 
that poet, of whom Mr. Warton, in bis 
‘Observations on Spenser's Fairy Queen,” 
gave some account which Huggins attempt- 
ed to answer with violence, and said, ‘I will 
militate no longer against his nescience’ 
Huggins was master of the subject, but 
wanted expression, Mr. Warton’s know- 
ledge of it was then imperfect, but his man- 
ner lively and elegunt. Johnson said, ¢ Tt 
appears to me, that’ Huggins has ball with. 
out powder, and Warton powder without 


« Talking of the Farce of * High Life be- 
low Stairs,” he said, Here isa Farce, which 
is really very diverting, when you see it 
acted; and yet one may read it, and not 
ed ‘that one has been reading any thing 
at all?” " 

«He used at one time to go occasionally 
to the green-room of Drury lane Theatre, 
where he was much re by the players, 
and was very easy and facetious with ¢ 
He had a very high opinion of Mrs. Clive's 
comic powers, aud conversed more with her 
than with any of them. He said, ‘Clive, 
Sir, is a thing to sit by; she rages 
w what you say.’ And she said 
of him, ‘f love to sit by Dr. Johnson ; he 
always entertains me.’ One night, when 
‘The Recruiting Officer’ was acted, he said 
to Mr. Holland, who had been expressis 
an apprehension that Dr, Johnson would 

isdain the works of Farquhar ; ‘No, Sir, I 
think Farquhar a man whose writings have 
considerable merit.” 

‘ Ae ney beng hae bilo ee ee 
‘ing the drama, that they could not have 

‘much intercourse ag Mr. Garrick used to 

fess an anxious wish that there should 

-l{ ‘There might, indeed, be something 
in the contemptuous severity as to the merit 
of acting, which this old preceptor nourished 
in bimeelf, that would mortity Garrick after 
the great applause which he received from 
the audience. For though Johnson said of 
him, ‘Sir, a man who has a nation to admire 
him every night, may well be expected to 
be somewhat elated ;’ yet he would treat 
theatrical matters with a ludicrous slight. 
He mentioned one evening, ‘I met David 
coming off the st dressed ina womai 
riding hood, when he acted in The Wonder; 
I came full upon him, and I believe he was 
‘not pleased.’ * 











poh iiiesctount of the dieses etnace mora wd 
truth Is im Locke's ‘*Kesay on Human Under 
1 (ln letter written by Jomon 167 fiepd. in Jam, 
IHS, be anys, “(1 never ore Garrick.” Mi 7 


“Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he 
saw drest in a fine suit of clotbes, ‘ Aud what 
art thou to-night? ‘Tom answered, ‘The 
‘Thane of Ross;’ (which it will be recol- 
lected is a very inconsiderable character.) 
*O brave!’ said Johnson.” 

“OF Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gen- 
tleman of very considerable learning, whom 
Dr. Johnson met there, he said, ‘My heart 
warms towards him. 1 was surprised to 
find in him such a nice acquaintance with 
the metre in the learned languages; though 
I was somewhat mortified that I had it 
not so much to myself, as I should have 
thought.’ ” 

«¥alking of the minuteness with which 
people will record the sayings of eminent 
persons, a story was told, that when Pope 
was on 2 visit to Spence at Oxford, as they 
looked from the window they saw a gentle. 
man commoner, who was just come in from 
riding, amusing’ himself with whipping at a 


post. Pope took occasion to say, “That 
young gentieman seems to have little to do.” 
‘Mr. Beauclerk observed, * Then, to be sure, 


Spence turned round and wrote that down ;* 
and went on to say to Dr. Johnson, ‘ Pope, 
Bir, would have said the same of you, if 
had seen you distilling” Jonwsox : * Sir, 
if Pope had told me of my distilling, I would 
have told him of his grotto.” 

“He would allow no settled indulgence 
of idleness upon principle, and always re. 
pelled every attempt to unge excuses for it 
A friend one day suggested, that it was not 
wholesome tostudy soon after dinner. Jonx- 
sox: ‘Ah, Sir, don’t give way to such a 
fancy. At one time of my life I had taken 
it into my head that it was not wholesome 
to study between breakfast and dinner.” 

« Mr. Beauclerk one day xepeated to Dr. 
Johnson, Pope's lines, 

Let modeat Foster, if be will, excel 

‘Ten metropolitans in preaching 
Then, asked the Doctor, ‘Why did Pope 
say this? Jounson: ‘Sir, he hoped it 
would vex somebody.””” 

“Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. 
Lennox's bringing out a play,* said to Dr. 
Johnson at the Cruz, that a person had ad- 
vised him to go and hiss it, because she had 
attacked Shalspeare in her book called 
‘Shakepeare Illustrated.” Jouxsow : ‘ And 
did you tell him that he was a rascal? 
Gorpsmira: ‘No, Sit, I did not. Per. 
haps he did not mean what he asid.’ Joux- 
son: ‘Nay, Sir, if he lied, it is a different 
thing.’ Colman slily said, (but it is believed 
Dr. Johnson did not hear him,) ‘Then the 
proper expression should have been,—Sir, 

wu don't lie, you are a rascal.’ 








Probably <The Site,” & comet 
‘night any, af Covent Garden, bn 178° 
terete un Careest ei 


Set in 
in her eighty-fourth year, Jamuary 4, 
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“ His affection for Topham Beauclerk 
was so great, that when Beauclerk was la- 
ing under that severe illness which at 
last occasioned bis death, Johnson said, (with 
2 voice faltering with emotion,) ‘Sir, I 
would walk to the extent of the diameter of 
the earth to save Beauclerk.’” 

“One night at the Crum he produced a 
translation of an Epitaph, which Lord Eli- 
bank had written in English, for his lady, 
and requested of Johnson to turn it into 
Latin for him. Having read Domina de 
North et Gray, he said to Dyer,+ ‘You see, 
Sir, what barbarism we are compelled to 
make use of, when modern titles are to be 
specifically mentioned in Latin inseriptions.’ 

‘hen he had read it once aloud, and there 
had been a general approbation expressed by 
the company, he addressed himself to Mr. 
Dyer in particular, and said, ‘ Sir, I beg to 
have your judgment, forI know yournicety.’ 
Dyer then very properly desired to read it 
over again; which having done, he pointed 
out an incongruity in one of the sentences. 
Johnson immediately assented to the obser- 
vation, and said, ‘ Sir, this is owing to an al- 
teration of a part of the sentence, from the 
form in which I had first written it; and I 
believe, Sir you may have remarked, that 
the making’s partial change, without a due 
regard to the general stracture of the sen- 
tence, is very frequent cause of error in 
composition.’ ’ 

“* Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. 
‘Dossie, author of a treatise on cfs hich 





and of him, ‘ Sir, of the objects which 
the Society of Arts have chiefly in view, 
the chemical effects of bodies operating upon 
other bodies, he knows more than almost 
any man.’ Jobnson, in order to give Mr. 
Dossie hia vote to be a member of this So- 
ciety, paid up an arrear which bad run on 
for two years. On this occasion he men- 
tioned a circumstance, as characteristic of 
the Scotch. * One of that nation, (said he) 
who had been a candidate, against whom 
hed voted, came up to me wi 
tation. Now, Sir, this is their way. An 
Englishman would have stomached ‘it, and 
been sulky, and never have taken farther 
notice of you ; but Scotchman, Sir, though 
you vote nineteen times against him, will 
aceost you with equal complaisance after 
each time, and the twentieth time, Sir, he 
will get your vote.” 

bs ‘ing on the subject of toleration one 
day when some friends were with him in his 
study, he made his usual remark, that the 
State has aright to regulate the religion of 
ry le, who are the children of the state. 


man having readily acquiesced in 
this, , who loved discussion, ob- 
served, ‘ But, Sir, you must 
other states than cur own. 








salu- 


ge, zound to 
‘ou do not 





{Seep 14k 6 


Bat. Te 


know what a Bramin has to say for bimeelf.* 
In short, Sir, I have got no farther than 
this: every man has a right to utter what 
he thinks fruth, and every other man has a 
right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom 
is the test.’” 

“A man, he observed, should begin to 
write soon; for, if he waits till his it 
is matured, his inability, throt want of 
practice to express his conceptions, will make 
the disproportion so great between what he 
bectiesd bear he oor that he wilt 

a e discour ym writing at 
ve ‘proof of the ‘justness of this renee, we 
may instance what is related of the great 
Lord Granville ;+ that after he had written 
his letter giving an account of the battle of 
Destingens he said, ‘Here is a letter, ex- 
pressed in terme not good enough for a 
tallow-chandler to have used.” 

“ Talking of a Court-martial that was sit- 
ting upon a very momentous public occa- 
sion, he expressed much doubt of an enlight- 
ened decision; and said, that perhaps there 
was not a member of it, who in the whole 
course of his life, had ever spent an hour by 
himself in balancing probabilities.” 

“ Goldsmith one day brought to the CLuz 
a printed Ode, which he, with others, had 
been hearing read by its author in a public 
room, at the rate of five shillings each for 
admission. One of the company having 
read it aloud, Dr. Johnson said, ‘ Bolder 
‘words and more timorous meaning, I think, 
never were brought together.’ * 

“Talking of Gray's Odes, he said, ‘They 
are forced plants, raised in a hotbed; and 
they are poor plants ; they are but cucum 
era after all.’ A gentleman present, who 
bad been running gown Oem z gt 
neral, aa a bad species of poetry, unk 
said, ‘Had been itbrall Y cacumbars, 
they had been better things than Odes.'— 
“Yeu, Sir, (suid Johnson) for a hog.’ ” 





& His distincsion of the different degrees 
of attainment for learnt 


‘was thus marked 
Queen Elizabeth 
enough to have 
and of Mr, Tho- 


yy two occasions. 
he sald, * She had le 


given dignity to a bi 
mas Davies he 


iug enough to give credit to a clergy- 


“He used to quote, with great warmth, 
the saying of Aristotle recorded by Diogenes 
Loertiuss ‘that therewas the same differ- 
ence between one learned and unlearned, as 
between the living and the dead.” 
tn ii Teng remarkable, that be tories 
is mem ve slight ant as 
well as ‘portant things’ Asan instance of 
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this, it seems that an inferior domestic of 
the Duke of Leeds hed attempted to cele. 
trate his grace's| marriage in such homely 
rhymes as he could make: and this curious 
composition having been sung to Dr. John- 
gon, he got it by heart, and used to rej 
it in a very pleasant manner. Two of the 
stanzas were these: 

“Trae ae chreetaemaint 

Hom hapry wl that gentiew aan be 

In hs grace of Leeds good company. 

“She shall have all that’s ne and fair, 

‘And the best of silk and satin shall wears 

take the alc, 

‘And have n house in Se. James's Square't 
To hear 2 man, of the weight and dignity 
of Jobnson, repeating such humble attempts 
at poetry, had a very amusing effect. He, 
however, seriously’ observed of the last 
stanza tepested by: him, that it nearly com- 
prised all the advantages that wealth can 
vo” 


“An eminent foreigner, when he was 
shewn the British Museum, was very trou~ 
blesome with many absurd inquiries. «Now 
there, Sir, (said he,) is the difference be- 
tween an Englishman anda Frenchman. A 
Frenchman must be always talking, whe- 
ther he knows any thing of the maiter or 
Bot; an Englishman is content to say no- 





thing, when he hus nothing to aay. 
_ * His unjust contempt for foreigners was, 
indeed, extreme. One evening, at Old 


Slaughter’s coffee-house, when 2 number of 
them were talking loud about little mat- 
lers, he said, ‘Does not this confirm old 
‘Meynell's observation—For any thing I see, 
‘Foreigners are fools #” 4 
“ He said, that once, when he had a vio- 
lent toothache, a Frenchman accosted him 
bag ered Monsieur, vous uate fre ken 
“ Having spent an evening at Mr. Lang- 
ton’s with the Reverend De. Parr, he was 
touch plensed with the conversation of that 
learned gentleman ; and, after be was gone, 
rt. on, ‘Sir, I am obliged to 
ed me this evening. Parr 


ig dein nes 
‘ScioLus, furnishes the following 
mbes combs tt 
eed 
aes 
all breed young tords and ladies fair, 
Seed rreant nte 
gee 
Sess a 
selneeetee! iy abe ire 
oS 
Ea 
Tee 
onmeee ae 
‘She'll be the t young gentlewoman under the 
tahoe nip ant 
And how happy shall, &c.'* 


Ti ls with pleasure 1 add that thls stanza could paver 
bemoce suf apeie an a Ui present Sime [7 
ra 
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isa fair man.® Ido not know when I have | ought of sbsolute necessity to be faithful. 


had en occasion of such free controversy. It! A certain character (namit 





js remarkable how much of a man’s life may 
pess without meeting with any instance of 
this kind of open discussion.’ ” 

“ We may fairly institute a criticism be- 
tween Shakspeare and Corneille, as they 
both had, though in a different degree, the 
Tights of a latter age. It is not so just be- 
tween the Greek dramatic writers and Shak- 
speare. It may be replied to what is said 
by one of the remarkers on Shakspeare, that 
though Darius’s shade had prescience, it 
does not necessarily follow that he bad all 
eg particutars revenled to him?” 

bet i , being wil and impro- 
bablparceal, Soult plesse children bere, 
= children oc elteetnned with es rd 
of prodigies; their experience not 
flent to cause thermo be 80 routly art, 
led at deviations from the natural course of 
life. ‘The machinery of the Pagans is unin- 
teresting to uss when s goddess appears in 
‘Homer or Virgi 








‘ingil, we grow weary ; still more 
a0 in the Grecian tragedies, as in that kind 
of composition a nearer approach to Nature 
is intended—Yet there are good reasons for 
reading romances; us—the fertility of in. 
vention, the beauty of style and expreasion, 
the curiosity of seeing with what kind of 
performances the age and country in whi 
they were written was delighted: for it is 
ended, that at the time when 
very wild improbable tales were well re- 
ceived, the people were in a barbarous state, 
and so on the footing of children, as has been 
explained.” 

“It is evident enougn that no one who 
writes now can use the Pugan deities and 
mythology ; the only machinery, therefore, 
seenis that of ministering spirits, the 
of the departed, witches, and fairies, 
these Jatter, us the vulgar superstition con- 
cerning them (which, while in its force, in- 
fected at least the imagination of those that 
hud more advantage in education, though 
thet reason set them five from it,) is evs 
day weering out, seem likely to be of Tittle 
farther sasistance in the machinery of po- 
etry. As I recollect, Hammond introduces 
a hag ot witch into one of his love elegies, 
whese the effect is unmeaning and disgust. 





6 rhe man who uses ie talent il 
in creating or tin in 
incoming oF oly, rogprneg te 
that did not happen, or when 2 man was a 
little ridiculous, describes him as 


ing the Pew) as 
Fteord aeestgn cast of it, is well described by 
ick, but 2 great deal of the phrased! 
quite his own, particularly 
“nthe proverbial comparisons, * obstinate as 
ig,’ &c. but I don't know whether it might 
wt be true of Lord, » that from a too 
great eas of praise and ity, 
ind a politeness carried to a ridicul ex. 
vets, he was likely, after asserting « thing 
n general, togive it up agnin in parts. For 
mstance, if he had satd was the 
first of painters, he was capable enough of 
giving up, as objections might happen to be 
severally made, first, his outline,—then the 
in form,—then the colouring,—and 
fay, to have owned that he was such a 
mannerist, that the disposition of his pice 
‘ares was all alike.” 

“For hospitality, as formerly practised, 
there isno longer the same reasou; hereto- 
fore the poorer people were more numerous, 
and from want of commerce, their means of 
getting « livelihood more dificult; there. 

re the supporting them wasun act of great 
benevolence; now that the poor can find 
maintenance for themselves, and their la- 











dour is wanted, undiscerning hos 
pitality tends to ill, by withdrawing them 
their work to idleness and drunkenness. 


Then, formerly rents were received in kind, 
80 that there was a great abundance of pro- 
visions in possession of the owners of the 
lands, which, since the plenty of money af- 
forded by commerce, is no longer the case.” 

“ Hospitality to strangers and foreigners 
in our country is now almost at an end, since, 
from the increase of them that come to us, 
there have been a sufficient number 
ple that have found an interest in provi 
Inna and proper accommodations, which isin 
general a more expedient method for the 
entertainment of travellers. Where the 
travellers and str are few, more of 
that hospitality subsists, as it has not been 
worth while to provide places of accommoda~ 
tion, In Ireland there is still hospitality to 
strangers, in some degree ; in Hungary and 
Poland probably more.”* 

“Colman, ina note on his translation of 
‘Terence, talking of "s learning, 
asks, ‘What says Farmer to this? Whut 
oy Johnson? Upon this he observed, 
“Sir, let Farmer sntwer Sic biaeelé Tue 
ver in this controversy. I always 
wid, ‘apeare had Latin enough to gram- 
maticise bis English.’ ” 

“A clergyman, whom he charactenuwed as 
‘oue who loved to say little oddities, was af. 
fecting one day, at a bishop's table, axort of 
alyness and freedom not m character, and 
ae as if €. 2 a Old Man's 

"8 song . Walter Pope, a verse 
Yoeotioumesn, Jokion ree 
bukedbim in the finest manner, by firet 








r] 


Beat. 1] 


shewing that be did not know the 
he was aiming at, and thus humbling him: 
‘Siz, that ia not the song : itis thus.” And 
he gave it right. ‘Then looking steadfastly 
on ‘bins, ‘Sin, there is « part of that song 
which I'should wish to exemplify in my own 


‘May I govern my passions with absolute sway!” 

« Being asked if Barnes knew 2 good desl 
of Greek, he answered, * I doubt, Sir, he 
was unoculus inter cascos? ** 

“He used frequently to observe, that 
mien might be very eminent in a profession, 
without our percefving any particular power 
ofmind in them in conversation. ¢ It seems 
strange (said he) that aman should see so far 
tothe right, who sees a0 short a way to the 
left. Burke is the only man whose common 
convertion corresponds with the, general 
fame which he has inthe world. Take up 
whatever topic you plese, he is ready to 
meet you.” 

« A gentleman, by no means deficient in 
literature, having discovered less acquaint 
ance with one of the Classics than John- 
s0n expected, when the gentleman left, the 
room, he observed, * You see, now, how lit- 
He any body read” Mr. Langton happen- 
ing {6 mention his having teed dea 
in'Clenardus's Greek Grammar, * Why, Sir 
{sald he) who is there in this towa who 

nowy any thing of Clenardus but you and 
1? And, upon Mr. Langton’s mentioning 
that he had taken the pains to learn by heart 
the Epistle of St Basil, which is given in 
that Grammar as a praxis, ‘Sir (said he,) I 
never made such an effort to attain Greek.'” 

“Of Dodsley’s ‘ Public Virtue, a Poem,” 
he said, * It was fine blank ; (meaning toex- 
pres hs urual contempt for blank verse: 

jowever, this miserable poem did not sell, 
and my poor friend Doddy said, Public Vir- 
tue was not a subject to interest the age."” 

“Mr. Langton, when « very young man, 
read Dodsley’s Cleone, x Tragedy,’ tohim, 
not aware of his extreme impatience to be 
read to. As it went on he turned his face 
to the back of his chair, and put himself into 
various attitudes, which marked bis uneasl- 
nese. At the end of an act, however, he 
said, ‘Come, let's bave tome more, let's go 
tto’ the slaughter-house again, Lanky. 
But Lag sfraid there. is more blood than 
See 

eard you it I thought hi its 
a erred it 


of + when I 
Pitas more fualble Of is pathetic ete # 
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Passage and then he paid it a compliment which 


many will think very axtreragant, ‘Sic 
(said he,) if Otway had written this play, no 
other of his pieces would have been remem- 
bered.’ Dodsley himself, upon this being 
‘to him, said, ‘It was too much: i 

must be remembered, that Johnson alwaye 
rf not to be sufficiently sensible of 

merit of Otway."> 

“<Snatches of reading (said he) will not 
make a Bentley ot a Clarke. “They are, 
however, in a certain degree advantageous. 
I would put a child into a brary (where no 
unfit books are) and let him read at his 
choice. A child should not be disco 
from reading any thing that he takes a lik- 

to, from a notion that it is above his 

reach." If that be the case, the child will, 

soon find it out and desist’; if not, he of 

i which in 00 

much the more likely to come, from the in- 

clination with which he takes up the 
study.” 

«Though he used to censure carelessness 
with great vehemence, he owned, that he 
once, to avoid, the trouble of locking up five 
ffuineas, hid them, he forgot where, 9 that 

@ could not find them.” 

“A Rentleman who introduced his, bro- 
ther to Dr. Johnson, was earnest to recom. 
mend him to the Doctor's notice, which he 
did by saying, * When we have sat together 
some time, you'll find my brother grow very 
entertaining. Sir (esd Johnoon,) 1 can 
wait.” 

“When the rumour was strong that we 
should have a war, because the French 
would assist the Americans, he rebuked a 
friend with some asperity for supposing it, 
saying, ‘No, Sir, national faith is not yet 
sunk so low.'” 


“ In the latter part of his life, in order to 
satisfy himself whether his mental frculties 
were impaired, he resolved that be would 
try to learn anew lany and fixed upon 
the Low Dutch, for that purpose, and this 
he continued till be had read about one half 
of Thomas & Kempis;* and finding that 
there a] no abatement of bis power 
of acquisition, he then desisted, as thinking 
the experiment had been duly ‘tried, Mr. 
Burke justly observed, that this was not the 
most vigorous trial, Low Datch being « lan- 
Ly 90 near to oly dient emigne 

the languages entirely di t 
have been very Boon tbed” 

“ Mr. Langton and he having gone to see 
a Freemason’s funeral ion, when they 
were at Rochester, and some solemn music 

ing played on French horns, be said, ‘This 
is the first time that have ever been af- 
fected by musical sounds ;’ adding, ‘that 


+ [This steertion concerning Johnson's insensfbillty to 
of Mibseesn oor ines megs 
ire eacae oars 


ot. 
tender: when heanswared, “Str, he isl 











a6 

the impression made upiin him was of a me- 
lancholy kind.” Mr. igton saying, that 
this lect was a ¢ one. — JOHNSON: 


“Yea, if it softens the mind s0 us to 

it for the reception of salutary feelings, it 
may be good: but inasmuch as it is melan- 
choly per se, ¥t is bad.’ *** 

“Goldsmith had long a visionary project» 
that some time or other when his circum- 
stances should be easier, he would go to 
Aleppo, in order to acquire a know as 
far as might be, of any arts peculiar to the 
‘east, and introduce them into Britain. 
iWhen this was talked of in Dr. Johnson’s 
company, he said, ‘Of all men Goldsmith 
is the most unfit fo go out upon such an in- 
quiry; for he is utterly ignorant of such 
arts‘as we already poasess, and consequently 
could not know what would be accessions 
to our present stock of mechanical know- 

Sir, be would bring home a grind- 
ing-barrow, which you see in every street in 
London, and think he had furnished a won- 
erful improvernen 

Greek, Sir, (said he,) is like lace; every 
man gets as much of it as he can." 

“When Lord Charles Hay, after his re- 
turn from America, was preparing his de- 
fence to be offered to the court-1 which 
he had demanded, having heard Mr. Lang. 
ton xs high in expressions of admiration of 
Johnson, as he us ly was, be requested 
that Dr. Johnson might be introduced to 
him; and Mr. Langton having mentioned 
it to Johnaon, he very kindly and readily 
agreed; and Being presented by Mr. Lan, 
ton to his Lordship, while under arrest, 
‘saw him several times; upon one of which 
occasions Lord Charles read to him what he 
had prepared, which Johnson signified his 
Approbation of saying, * It is w very good 

erly defence” Johnson said, that he 

had advised his Lordship, that as it was in 

vain to contend with those who were in pos. 

session of power, if they would offer him the 

rank of Lieutenant-general, and s govern 
tter ja 








ment, it would be \dged to desist 
from’ urging his complaints. It is well 
Known that bis Lordship died before the 


sentence was made known.” 


: Johnson one day gave high praise to 
Dr. Bentley's verseey fa "a Collec- 


a,ftbe French horn however, to far fran eg 
mmelancholy per 20, that when the strain ie light, and 
‘Geld, there is nothing 30 cheerful | Tt was the fune- 
‘ocoulloo, and probably the solemnity of the eraln, 
produced the platntive effect here BD 
Utahould he remembered, thet this was eald twenty- 

je Or GBI Years ag0, when lace wal Very 
Tb. Schnaoo, in his Life of Cowley, sept, Unt hese 
sre the only Eagle vores which Bentley kaon to 
readers will apply them. aed 

“+ Who ststvea to mount Parnasaus? 
eine omennt Pua MI, 
Mus iat acsbie dusforee end 

Must By wlth ewan’ or eagie’ 
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tion, which he recited with his usual energy 
Dr. Adam Smith, who was present, observed 
in his decisive professorial manner, ‘ Ver 
well—very well” Johnson, however, ad 

« Yes, they are very well Sirs but you may 
observein what manner they are well. They 
are the foreible verses of a'man of « strong 
mind, but not accustomed to write verse ; 
for there is some uncouthness in the ex~ 


“ Praline tea one day at Garrick’s with 
Mr. Langton, he was questioned if he was 
not somewhat of a heretic as to Shakspeare s 
said Garrick, * Idoubt heia 2 little of an in. 
fidel.'—* Six, (said Jobnson,) 1 will stand by 
the lines I have written on Shakepeare in 
my Prologue at the opening of your The- 
atre’ Mr. Langton suggested, that in the 
line 

* And panting Time toifd after bim in vain;’ 
Johnaon might have had in his eye the pas- 
sage in the * Tempest,’ where Prospero saya 
of Miranda, 





She wi outnstp all pale, 
‘Rnd uake (bat bebiad het 


« Who Nature's treasures wou'd explore, 
; 


“* Who travei in religious - 

Pru met with rn thd ih ray) 

uke on 

Tn ooean wide oF sinks OFst7ays. 

“ our hero's hope, long toll 
conoprefeasive nenias exo 
ailegencey ar Mpa” 

‘Yet what reward, of What renown ? 

++ Bury, lanate fo vulgar souls, 

Eaty step in and ope hi ie 
y with polzon’d tartiah fouls 
Juatre, and be worth decries 

(He ves inglorious ot in want, 
fd old books consis 


“heer me a 
‘Bunowsdvencs, bee bana.” J.R—0.} 


§ The difference between Johnsca and Smith ie appe- 
rent even in this Wight Instance. Smith was aman of 
ctraordinary sppit 


Hat. 71) 


Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ven- 
tured to observe,  I'do not think that the 
happiest line in the praise : 
Johnson exclaimed (smiling,) ‘ Prosaical 
rogues! next time I write, YH make both 
time and space pant.’ °* 

“Tt is well kaown that there was former- 
ly arnde custom for those who were sailing 
tipon the ‘Thames, to accost each other as 
they passed, in the most abusive lan, 
they could invent, generally, however wit 
an auch stivical humour as they were ca- 

\e of producing. on gives a speci 
ion of this ribaldry, in Number 383 of 
«The Spectator,’ when Sir Roger de Co- 
verly and he are going to Spring-garden. 
Johnson was once eminently successful i 
this species of contest ; a fellow havi 





ate 
tacked him with sume coarse raillery, John- 
fon answered him thus, * Sir, your wife, 


under pretence of keeping a baedy-house, is a 
receiver of stolen goods.’ One evening when 
he and Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were 
in company together, and the admirable 
scolding of Timon of Athens was mention- 
ed, this instance of Johnson's was quoted, 
and thought to have at least equal excel- 
ce,” 


“ As Johnson always allowed the extra. 
ordinary talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke 
ws fully sensibie of the wonderful powers 
of Johnson. Mr. Langton recollects having 

ed an evening with both of them, when 
Ktr- Burke repeatedly entered upon topics 
which it was evident he would have illus. 
trated with extensive knowledge and rich- 
ness of expression; but Johnson always 
seized upon the conversation, in which, how- 
ever, he acquitted himself in a most mas- 
terly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Langton were walking home, Mr. Burke, 
‘observed that Johnson had been v 
that night ; Mr. Langton joined in this, but 
added, he could have wished to hear more 
from another person; (plainly intimating 
that he meant Mr. Burke,) ¢ O, no (said Mr. 
Burke,) it is enough for me to have rung 


the bell to him.’ ‘ 
 Beauclerk having observed to him of 





one of their friends, that he was awkward at 
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counting money, * Why, Sir,’ ssid Johneon, 
‘Tam lixewise awkward at counting money. 
But then, Sir, the reason is plains I have 
had very little money to count.” ” 
“ He had an abhorrence of affectation. 
‘aking of old Mr. Langton, of whom he 
said, ¢ Sir, you will seldom see such a gen 
such are his stores of literature, 
such his Knowledge in divinity, and such 
hisexemplary life ;’ he added, ‘and Sir, he 
has no grimace, no gesticulation, no bursts 
of admiration on trivial occasions ; he ne- 
Yer embraces you with an overucted cordi- 
ality” 





«Being in company with a gentleman 
who thought fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's 
ingenious philosophy, that nothing exists 


but ae perceived by some mind; when the 
featleman was going away, Jobmnaon said to 

im, ‘ Pray, Sir, don't leave us ; for we may 
perhaps forget ‘to think of you, and then 
you will cease to exis 

« Goldemith, upon being visited by John- 
son one day in the Temple, said to him with 
a little jealousy of the appearance of hia ac- 
commodation, ‘I shall soon be in better 
chambers than these.’ Johnson at the same 
time checked him, and payed him a band. 
some compliment, implying that 2 man of 
his talents should be above attention to such 
distinctions, Nay, Sir, never mind that, 
il te quasiveris extra,’ 

“ At the time when his pension was grant 
ed to him, he said with a noble literary am- 
bition, « Had this happened twenty years 
ago, I should have gone to Constantinople 
to learn Arabic, as Pococke did.’ ” 

“As an Instance of the niceness of his 
taste, though he praised Weat’s translation 
of Pindar, he pointed out the following pus- 
sagesas faulty, by expressing a circumstance 
somminute as to detract from the general dig. 
nity which should prevail s 

‘Paka, O mun, thy Borage =” 

“When Mr. Vesey-+ was proposed as & 
member ofthe Lirgeany Crs, Mr. Burke 
began by saying thst he was s man i 
tle manuers Sir, said Johnson, you heed 
sayno more. When you have said » man 

‘gentlemanners, you have said enough.’ ” 

‘The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. 
Longton, that Johnson ssid to him, ‘Sir, » 
man has no more right to say an’ unclvil 

ling, than to act one ; no more right to say 
thing to another, than to him 


down. 

+¢ My dear friend Dr. Bathurst (saidhe, 

withe warmth of spprobetion,) declared ie 

ie father, who was a West 

ves belause Kaving no estate he as not 

ruin,| USE, no » he was not 
‘under the temptation of having slaves!” 














wee 


Bi 
¢ [The Right Hanoural nu 


ble Agmondesham Ve 
Aected a member of the Lirghay CLvB in I 
died in 78d. ML) 


Richardson hed little conversation, ex- 
cept about his own works, of which Sir Jos- 
hua Reynolds, eaid he, was always willin, 
totalk, and glad to have them roared: 
Jobpeen wheh he carried Mr. Langton to 
see him, professed that he could bring him 
out into conversation, and used this illusive 
expression, ‘ Sir, I can make him rear” But 
he failed : for in that interview Ric! 
said little else than that there lay in the 
Yoom a translation of his Clarissa into Ger- 
‘ane 

“ Once when somebody produced « news- 
paper in which there was a letter of stupid 
abuse of Sir Joshua roolds, of which 
Johnson himself came in for a share,— 
Pais! (said he,) let us ee ee pee 

‘beginning to end ;' which being done, 
he, with a ludicrous earnestness, and not di- 
recting his look to any particular 
called out, * Are we alive after this 


satire t'” 
le bad a stron; judice against the 
political character o! ‘Seecer, ‘one instance of 


which appeared at Oxford, where he ex- 
pressed Qreat dissatisfaction at his i 
fa in tata te 
~ § The Archbishop of .° 
saidbo (with an affe smooth 

imace,) * 4, Constitution in Chi 
and State.’ Being asked what difference 
there waa between the two esate, he anid, 
‘Why, Sir, you may be sure meant 

thing.” ‘Yet when the life of tbat pre- 
late, et xed to his sermons by Dr. Porteus 
and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, Bret came out, 
he read it with the utmost avidity, and said, 
“It isa lite well written, and that well de- 
‘serves to be recorded.’ ” 

* Of a certain noble Lord, he said, « Re- 
spect him, you could not; for he bed no 
mind of higown. Love him you could not ; 
for that which you could do with him, every 
one else could’ ”” 











“He told in his lively manner the fol- 
lowing literary anecdote : * Green andGuth- 
Fie, an Irishman and 2 Scotchman, under- 


oA ‘has favoured roe with x characteristic 
anexove of Wichrdsea, One ay 60 hls country house 
at Narthend, where 3 large company was asserabled at 


dinner, a gentleman who ‘returned Pars, 
‘wiling topes Mt. Ricardos, mentioned to hist & 


a 

| 

i 

j 

ged 

A 
a 
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ed Ba did uot speak 
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took a translation of Duhalde's History of 
China. Green said of Guthrie, that he 
knew no English, and Guthrie of Green, 
that he knew no French ; and these two un- 
dertook to translate Dubalde’s History of 
China. In this translation there was found 

the twenty-sixth day of the new moon.’ 
Now, as the whole of the moon is but 
twenty-eight days, the moon, instead of 

ing new, was nearly as old as it could 

blunder arose from their mistaking 

the word neuvieme ninth, nowoelle or neuve, 

‘© Talking of Dr. Blagden's copiousness 
and piece of communication, Dr. Johnson 
said, * Blagden. Sir, is ad 2 
__ On occasion of Dr. Johnson's publish. 
ing his pamphlet 
there came out a very angry ewer, gy 
many supposed to be by Mr. Wilkes). "Dr. 
Jobneon’ determined oo not answering it; 
but, in conversation with Mr. Langton, 
mentioned a euler or two, which, if he 
had replied ta it, he might perhaps have in- 
tested’ in the insweres’s pampblet, it had 
been enid with solemnity, ‘ Do you consider, 
Sir, thet a House of Commons is to the 
people as a creature is to its Creator? *'To 
this question,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘I could 
have replied, that—in the first place~the 
idea ofa CaxaTon must be such as that 
he bas a power to unmake or annihilate his 

ture.’ ” 

“Then it cannot be conceived that a 
creature can make laws for its Cazaror. "> 

me end spon it, said he, that if aman 
talks of his misfortunes, there is something 
in them that is not disagreeable to him ; for 
where there is nothing but pure misery, 
there never is any recourse to the mention 
of it” 

"A man must be a poor beast, that should 
vead no more in quantity than he could uf. 
ter aloud.” 


“ Tmalacin ¢ Rasselas,’ I spelt with ac at 
the end, because it is lees like English, 
which should always have the Saxon & ad? 
ded to the ©." 

\ Many a man is mad in certain instances, 
and goes through life without having it 
perceived :~for example,a madness has seiz. 
eds peroon of supposing Kimeelf obliged li- 

fy to pray continually; had the mad- 
ness turned the opposite way, and theperson 
thought it a erime ever to pray, it might 
notimprobably have continued unobserved.” 








Hs: adoration of the Guar F: 
wh tet a ee hie tiore ‘hat = pollsophy ad 
, ‘arrow 


i 
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“ He apprehended that the delineation of 
characters in the end of the first Book of the 
* Retreat of the ten thousand’ was the first 
instance of the kind that was known.” 

Supposing (aald he) a wife to be of a 
studious or argumentative turn, it would 
be very troublesome: for instance,—if a 
woman sliould continually dwell upon the 
subject of the Arian hereay.” 

Noman speaks concerning enother, even 
tuppone it be in his praise, if he thinks he 
does not hear him exactly as he would, if he 
thought he was within hearing.” 

she applause of a single human belng 
is of great cousequence.’ This he said to 
‘me with great earnestness of manner, very 
near the time of his decease, on occasion of 
having desired me to read a lettor addressed 
to him from some person in the North of 
England; which when I had done, and he 
rae Ine what the contents were a 

it rticul upon it mij 
him, Ie being of great length, onl 


himin eral that it was highly in hie 
prise “then he expressed himself as 
above. 


“ He mentioned with an air of satisfaction 
what Baretti bad told him; that, meeting, 
in the course of his studying English, wit 
anexcellent paper in the Spectator, one of 
four that were written by the reepenable 
Dissenting Minister, Mr. Grove of ‘l'aun- 
ton, and observing the genius and energy of 
mind that it exhibits, it greatly quickened 
his curiosity to visit our country; as he 
thought, if such were the lighter periodical 
essays of our authors, their productions on 
tnore weighty occasions must be wonderful 
indeed |" 


« He observed once, at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolda's, that = rin the street will more 
readily ask alma ‘aman, though there 
should be no marks of wealth in his = 
ance, than from even a well- 00 
man ;* which he accounted for from the 
degree of carefilneas an to money, that isto 
be found in women ; saying farther upon it, 
‘that the opportunities in ral that they 
possess of improving their condition are 
much fewer than men have ; and adding, as 
he looked round the company, which con- 
sisted of men ouly,—there ja not one of us 
who does not think he might be richer, if he 


would use his endeavour. 

“He -thus characlerized an ingoni 
writer of his acquaintance ; ‘ Sir, be is an 
enthusiast by rule.’ " 

“4 < He may hold up that sHrxLD against 
all his enemies ;?—waa an observation on Ho- 
mer, in reference to his description of the 
shield of Achilles, made by Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, wife to his friend Mr. Fitzherbert of 
Derbyshire, and respected by Dr. Johnson 


Sterne a of 2 direct contrary, See his 
«Sentimental Journey,” Aaticie, * The Mystery. ’— 
Boawatz. 
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asa fine one. He had in eral a 
Legale glint amd 


“An observation of Bathurst's may be 
mentioned, which Jobneon repeated,” 9 
Dearing to acknowledge it to be well found 
ed; namely, it was somewhat remarkable 
how seldom, on ocasion of coming into the 
comy any new person, one felt any 
‘wll or inclinatlon to dee bintagain.’ 


ing published a trundation of Lnciee® 
ff a translation of Lucian,” 
paving Fe to him the Demonax thus: 

“To Dr. Samver Jonnsox, the De- 
monax of the present age, this piece is in- 
eeribed by a sincere admirer of bis respect- 
able talents, 

“Tur Taanstaron.” 

‘Though upon e particular comparison of 
Demons ail Tobin, there docs not ase 
to be a great deal of’ similarity between 
them, this Dedication ie a just compliment 
from the general character given by Lucian 
of the ancient Sage, “ Kpavcy dv ola dy 
bteekg ad ‘yeviperov, the best philosopher 
whom I have ever seen or known.” 

In 1781, Johnson at, last completed his 
« Lives of the Poets,” of which he gives 
this account: “Some time in March I 
finished the ‘Lives of the Poets; which I 
wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and has- 
tily, unwilling to work, and working with 
vigour and kuste.”+ In a memorandum 
previous to this, he says of them: “ Writ- 
ten, I hope, in such 2 manner as may tend 
tothe promotion of piety." 

‘Thisis the work, which of all Dr, John- 


son's writings will perhaps be read. moat 


Hy, and with most pleasure. - Phil 
and biography were hia favourite pur- 
suits, and those who lived most in intimacy 
with him, heard him upon elloceasions, when 
there was a proper opportunity, take delight 
in expatiating upon the various merits of the 

Poeta: upon the niceties of their 
characters, and the events of their progress 
through the world which they contribute to 
illuminate, His mind was ¢o full of that 











iundartalen in this way, be hed 
Utkle more to do. than to put bis thowghte 
upon paper ; exhibiting each Poet's lit 

ahd thea subjoining a citieal examination a? 
his genius and works. But when he began 


4t0 


rich, and most entertaining view of them in 
every respect. In this he resembled Quin- 
tilian, who tells us, that in the composition 


of his Institutions of Oratory, “ we 
tur onerie Fae bockeelier, 


justly sensible of the great additional value 
‘of the copyright, presented him with another 
hundred pounds, over and above two hun. 
dred, for which his ent was to fur- 
nish such as he thought ft. 

‘This was, however, but a small recom- 

was, 

pense for such a collection of biography, and 
such principles an Matron of criticism, 
us, iff digested and arranged in one systema, 
by some modern Ariatotle or inus, 
might form a code upon that subject, such 
ss to other nation can shew. "Aw he wat 29 
‘good as to make me a present of the greatest 
part of the original and indeed only manu- 
Teript of this alsirable work, I have en op- 
portunity of observing with wonder the cor- 
Yectness with which he rapidly struck off 
such glowing composition. He may be as 
similated to the Lady in Waller, who could 
impress with “ Love at first sight :” 


symphs with colours faint, 
LA Cupid iby 
Aatraer initiate 


‘That be, however, had s good deal of thon) 


trouble, and some anxiety in carrying on 
the work, we sce from a series of letters to 
‘Mr. Nichols the printer,® whose variety of 


to the works of each author; an undertaking, as it 
fate ‘resented ‘to my mind, ot very tedius. or 


he ITpone was only to have allotted to 
specimens re eet 





tt {have ben fot aged any fatetions 

racer bat 

onan danse of giving unful pleasure” 

er In the Life of Waller, Me. Nichols will 
erence to. the Patllamentary History, trom 


ht arte ers ieiad Hae 
acl alone gut a ies upset 





ots Rose, OF Gap beta Toe 
Je, fon thay give. no Infor. 
Talon ofsay Uikig Thar he was mashio of ERE 
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literary inquiry and obligh 

rendered him tefl ty Jollet. 

‘evens appears, from erg in my pos 
semsion,! to have supplicl him with some 


anecdotes and quotations ; and I observe the 
fair band of Mrs. Thrale as one of his cop 


iste of select 

pally indebted to my steady fiend Mr. 
Reed, of Staple-inn, whose extensive 

and accurate knowledge of English literary 


History I do not express wit! - 
fon, when T'say itis Fonderful: indeed bis 
labours have proved it to the world ; and all 
who have the pleasure of his acquaintance 
can bear testimony to rankness 

y to the fr of his 
communications in private society. 

It isnot my intention to dwell upon each 
af Johnson's “ Lives of the Poets,” or at- 
tempt an analysis of their merits, which, 
were I able to do it, would take up too 
much room in this work ; yet I shall make a 
few observations upon some of them, and 
insert a few various 

‘The Life of Cowrry he himself consi- 
dered as the best of the whole, on account of 
the dis sion which it cuntaine on {te 

fetuphysionl Poets. y Whose critics 
abilities were equal to hfs poetical, had men- 
tioned them in his excellent Dedication of 
his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned 
Johnson has exhibited them at large, 
with such happy illustration from their 
ri and in so luminous a manner, thet, 
inc he may be allowed the full merit of 
novelty, and to have discovered to ua, as it 
were, ‘@ new planet in the poetical hemi. 


It is remarked by Johnson, in considering 
the works of « poct.+ that “amendments 
are seldom made without some token of a 
rent ;” but I do not find that thia is appli- 
cable to prose.} We shall see that though 
his iments in this work are for the bet~ 
ter, there is nothing of the pannus assutus 
the texture is uniform: and indeed, what 
had been there at first, is very seldom unfit 
to have remained. 


Various Readings§ in the Life of Cown.ny. 
“ All [future votaries of} that may here 
after pant for solitude. : 
“To conceive and execute the (agitation 
ox perception] pains ond the pleasures of other 
main! 





4 something; but murly he cow but 
so er “lioweten cor ber 


be a ‘mera ome his 
life here, I know not how to put it in, and itis of ttle 
several more in *¢ The Gegtleman's Mi “ 


1788. ‘The Edttorof that Miscellany, in which Johnson, 
‘wrote forsevsral yaars, seams justly to think that eve 
aan i presen 


ono rorthy of belDg 
THe et 4 
mide, ad Johan Woah ‘prose 
cre . 
Lieu Drvden, his omerteivos in Ge ofere ot K 
‘Arthur furnish w welling bastanse Of the Erath of te 


Temare. 3 
Tha criginal fs mcloend tn crotebets, and 
ee as tee 


iat, 2) THE LIFE oF 
“The wide effulgence of [the blazing] 


@ summer noon.” 

In the Life af Warren, Johnson givesa 
distinct and animated narrative of public 
affbire in that variegated period, with Strong 
yet nice touches of character; and havi 
‘a fair opportunity to display his politi 

rinciples, does it with an ungualified man- 
ly confidence, and satisfies his readers how 
nobly he might have executed a Tory His 
Jory of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I 
do not recollect more than three uncommon 
or learned words; one, when giving an ac- 





swclted, be” would’ have avoided this ; aiid 
there would have been no impropriety in 
its being followed by the interesting ques- 
tion to hie physician, * What that swelling 
meant? | Another, when he mentions that 
emit roposals ; when published, 
Or rue, would Have been tore remilly un 
derstood’, and third, when he calls Orrery 
and Dr. Delany, writers both undoubted! 
veracious; when true, honest, or faithfe 
might have been used. Yet, it must be 
owned, that none of these are hard or t00 big 
words: that custom would make them seem 
as easy ag any others; and that a la 
Is richer and capable of more beauty of ex- 
preasion, by having a greater variety of sy- 
nonimes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of 
poetzy for the awful subjects of our holy 
religion, though 1 do not entirely 
with him, has all the merit of origi 
with uncommon force and reasoning. 


Various Readings in the Life of Warren. 
“Consented to (the insertion of their 
“<(ARer] paying « fine of ten thousand 


unds. 
Pe‘Congratulating Charles the Second on 
his [coronation] recovered right. 

“He that has flattery ready for all whom 
the vicissitudes of the world happen to 
exalt, must be [confessed to degrade his 
powers] scorned as @ prostituted mind. 

“The characters by which Waller in- 
tended to distinguish his writings sre [ele- 
gace] sprightliness and dignity. 

“Blossoms to be valued only as they 
[fetch] foretel! Fruita, 

oh such as the superficies of nature 
Teaally] readily supplies 

“ [His] Séme applications [are sometimes] 
ney be thought too remote and unconsequen- 
tial, 

«© His images are [sometimes confused! 
‘not always distinct.” i " 


Against hie Life of Miztox, the hounds 
of Whiggism bavp opened in full cry. But 


> 
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of Milton's great excellence as a poet, where 
shall we find such a blazon as by the hand 
of Johnson? I shall arg aly he fellows 
Passage concernin “ Pas ” 
me ‘ancy can haraly fast to conjecture 
with what temper Milton surveyed the 
silent progress of his work, and marked bis 
reputation stealing its way in a kind of sub- 
terrancous current, through fear and silence. 
I cannot but conceive him calm and confi- 
dent, little disappointed, not at all dejectest, 
relying on his own merit with steady con- 
sciousness, and waiting without impatience, 
the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impar- 
tiality ofa future generation.” 

Indeed even Dr, Towers, who may be 
considered as one of the warmest zealots of 
The Revolution Society itself, allows, that 
“Johnson has spoken in the highest terms 
of the abilities of that great poet, and has 
bestowed on his principal poetical composi 
tions the most honourable encomiumns."* 

"That a man, who venerated the church 
and monarchy as Johnson did, should speak 
with a just abhorrence of Milton as a poli- 
tician, or rather as a daring foe to good. po- 
ity, was surely to be expected; and to 
those who censure him, I would recommend 
his commentary on Milton's celebrated 

his situation, when by the 
ie Second, “a 












ity 





of which (as Johnson well observes) the 
world has had perhaps no other exam) 

he, who had written in justification of the 
murder of his Sovereign, was safe under an 


Act of Oblivion.” “No’ sooner is he safe 
than he finds himself in danger, fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues, with darkness and 
with dangers compassed round. ‘This darkness, 
had his eyes been better employed, had un- 
doubtedly deserved compassion ; but to add 
the mention of danger, was ungrateful and 
unjust. He was fallen, indeed, on evil dage 
the time was come’ in which regicid 
could no longer boast their wickedness, But 
of evil tongues for Milton to complain, re. 
quired impudence af least equal to bis other 
powers; Milton, whose warmest advocates 





1 Soe “An Eauny on the Life, Character, and Writings 
ago,” 


London, 1787 
ng 


ne He powessed extraordinary powers of understaniing, 
which were auch cultivated oy study, abd alll rapre WY 
Ineditetion and reiection. ‘Hin mecoory wan 


F 
i 
| 
j 


add 


most allow, that he never spared any aspe- 
rity of reproach, or brutalit of insolonce,” 
Tbave, ‘indeed, often wondered how Mil- 
ton, “an acrimonious and surly Repub- 
lican,”"*—“‘a man who in bis domestic re- 
lations was so severe and arbitrary,”+ and 
whose head was filled with the hardest and 
most dismal teneta of Calvinism, should 
have been such a poet; should not only 
have written with sublimity, but with beau- 
ty, and even gaiety; should have exquisitely 
painted the sweetest sensations of which our 
nature is capable ; imaged the delicate ra 
tures of conmbial love; nay, seemed to 
animated with all the spirit of rerety. It 
ia a proof, that in the human mind de- 
partments of judgment and imagination, 
tion and” temper, may sometimes be 
vided by strong partitions; and that the 
Tight and shade in the same character may 
istinct as never to be blended.> 
of Milton, Johnson took oc- 
casion to maintain his own and the general 
Hence of rhyme over 

















the eye.§ ‘The gentleman whom he thus 
characterises, ia (as he told Mr. Seward) 
Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, 
whose knowledge and taste in the fine arts 
is universally celebrated; with whose ele. 
gance of manners the writer of the present 
work has felt himself much impressed, and 
to whose virtues a common friend, who has 
known him long, and is not much addicted 
to flattery, gives the highest testimony. 


Vorious Readings in the Life of Mittox. 


“I cannot find any meaning but this 
which [his most bigoted advocates) even 
Mnrdtness and reverence can give. 

“(Perhaps no) scercely any man ever 
wrote so much, and praised so few. 

“A certain [rescue] preservative from ob- 
ivion. 

* Let me not be censured for this digres- 
sion, as [contracted] pedantic or paradoxical. 

«Socrates rather was of opinion, that 
what we had to learn waa how to fobtain 
and communicate happiness? de good ond 
avoid evil. 


“Ite elegance (who can exhibit ?] is esr 
tainable.”” 


I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the 


 Joknaon’ Life of Milton. Tid; 

Mr. Malone thinks {t rather a proo€ that he felt 
nothing of those cheerful seneations which Be has de- 
‘erie hal ethene topic Ie the poets and bot the 


‘het book fe wan, the man anerered 
your Lordship, this is odd sort of : 
Would fala hoyme, brs canoe get Be ie 
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masterly execution of the Life of Durex, 
which we have ceenl| was one of Johnson $ 
literary jects at an ear] riod, an 
which itt is vemarkable, that afler desleting 
from it, from a supposed scantiness of mate- 
rials, he should, at an advanced age, have 
exhibited 20 amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the 
illiberal attacks upon him, as if his embra. 








as if 
cing the Roman Catholic communion bad 
been a time-serving measure, is piece of 
reasoning at once sbieand candid. Indeed, 
Dryden himself, in his “ Hind and Par 
ther,” hath given such a picture of his mind, 
that’ they who know the anxiety for repose 
us to the awful subject of our state beyond 
le grave, tho: cs may thin) ia Opi- 
iow illfounded, must thiuk charitably: of 
his sentiment : 
«Bar, gracious Gop, how well dost thou provide 
‘Phy cored i anton a the aby of Hight, 
A ‘of glory that the: ite 
Peach rhe to belew 








2: 


rector take, 
Siheme igs br ped nee i desires 
uth was wing with eae 

Hsia ar mem 

7 and when 

Myrprite struck out new sparkles af uer ow," 7" 

Such wan fy uch by nature tl T ama 

Be thine the glory, anxt be mine the shame, 
ope 
in baer 


{Good life be Row Toy task: my. doubts 
‘What more cont shock my faith than 
In drawing Dryden's character, Johnson 
has given, though I suppose unintentionally, 
some touches of his own. Thus: “The 
power that predominated in his intellectual 
operations was rather reason than 
quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that 
were presented, he studied rather than felt ; 
and produced sentiments not such as Nature 
enforces, but meditation suppties. With 
the simple and elemental passions as they 
spring separate in the mind, he seems not 
much acquainted. He is, therefore, with 
all his variety of excellence, not. often pa- 
thetic ;] and’had so Little sensibility of the 
ywer of effusions purely natural, that he 
iid not esteem them in others.”—It may 
indeed be observed, that in all the numerous 
writings of Johnson, whether in prose or 
verse, and even in his Tragedy, of which 
i subject is the distress of ba Lmeatired 
incess, there is not a siny that 
ever drew a tear. ree 


Various Readings in the Life of DrypEx. 
eral perusal, Ad- 
dison has attempted to (find in] derive from 
the delight which the mind feels in the in- 
of vecrets. 
+ His best actions are but [coavenient] 
inatitity of wickedness, 
“When once he had engaged himself in 




















4 See page 
Tt seems to me, that there ere many pashetic: 
sages in Johtaon's warks both prose andvene. H. 
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disputation, [matter] thoughts flowed in on 
eather side. 
“The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness) 


“ like [many other harlots,] the 
harlots of other men, had his love, though not 
his approbation. 

“ He [sometimes displays] descends to dis- 
play his knowledge with pedantic ostents- 
tien. 

«* French worda which (were then used in] 
had then crept into conversation.” 


The Life of Pope was written by Jobn- 


which that writer lad taken of his mi 
from the pleasure which he must have felt, 
in for ever silencing all attempts tu lessen 
his poetical fame, by demonstrating his ex- 
cellence, and pronouneing the following tti- 
umphant eulogium : — After all this, it is 
surely superfluous to answer the question 
that has once been asked, Whether Pope 
‘was a poet ? otherwise than by asking in re- 
turn, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry 
to be found? “To circumseribe poctry by a 
definition, will only shew the narrowiess of 
the definer; though a definition which shall 
exclude Pope, will not easily be nade. Let 
us look round upon the present time, and 
back upon the past ; let us inquire to whom 
the voice of mankind hes decreed the wreath 
of poetry; let thelr productions be exa- 
mined, and their claitas stated, aud the 
tensions of Pope will be no more disputed.” 
[remember once to have heard Johnson 
say, ‘Bir, a thousand years may elapee be- 
fore there shall appear another man with a 
Hover of vesfication equal to that of Pope.” 
'That power inust undoubtedly be allowed its 
due share in enhancing the value of his cap- 
tivating composition. : 
Johnson who had done liberal justice to 
‘Warburton in his edition of Shak 
which was published during the life of that 
powerful writer, with still greater liberality, 
took an opportunitity, in the life of Pe 
of paying the tribute due to him when 
was no longer in “high place,” but number- 
ed with tbe dead.* 


son con amore, both from the early posseasion of 
inind, end 














* Of Johnson's conduct towards Warbui 

honqurable notice is taken by the Editor of * Tracts by 

‘Warburton, and a Warburtonlan, not admitted into the 

Collecsan ot thele respective Work” After an able and 
fond, though not vndtloguishing, e 


fart “hae of Ge Pea 
a ea 
Tress wero 

eral "esha tnew ee 
Sane cones 
the writings of those who. 
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It seems » that two such men ss 
Johnson and Warburton, who lived in the 
same age and country, should not-only not 
have been in any of intimacy, but 
been almost personally unacquainted. ’ But 
such instances, though we must wonder at 
them, are not rare. If Tam rightly inform. 
ed, after a careful inquiry, they never met 
but once, which was at the house of Mrs. 
French, in London, well known for her ele- 
gant assemblies, and bringing eminent cha- 
factera together. The interview proved to 
be mut agreeable. 

Lam well informed, that Warburtow said 

Johnson, “I admire him, but I cannot 
bear hia style:” and that Johnson being 
told of this, said, “ That is exactly my case 
asto him.” The manner in which he ex- 
Premed his admiration of the fertility of 

‘arburton's genius and of the variety of 
his material » *'The table is alway 
full, Sir. He brings things from the north, 
and the south, and from every quarter. Jn 
his “ Divine Legation,” you are always en- 

He carries you round and round 
without carrying you forward to the point ; 
but then you have no wish to be carried for- 
ward.” He said to the Reverend Mr, Stra- 
ban, “ Warbuston is perhaps the last man 
who has written with a mind full of reading 
and reftection.”” 

It {s remarkable, that in the Life of 
Broome, Johnson takes notice of Dr. War- 
burton using 8 mode of expression which 
he himself used, and that nut seldom, to the 











ann ae Peak ames 
‘attempted inj and which, by 

ee 
easter teen ne ens 
a nan 








Ds fren 
aed his editor's eulogy on my 
‘ecjend, for which 1 warmly thank Bim, et ma 
‘suffer the lustre of bia reputation, honestly soquired 
by a Iearning and v1 





eloquence, to 
i lta ht ere 
= 0 a 
Setiyg ofa pence Sy hielo is fart 
og, Ms station, which wero . 
erlat many yeart ago, and’ have since, 1" & tal, been 
a thor. But 


ry 
i 
5 


to. 

been made tn 
‘evening forthe opprestine fervout of the best 
Slight relenting indication Has appeured 
ny cote of abr pubuation Init not 


the shafts to remain in the wounds, and 
feeth a lenient band, te it rong, ef 
af indignant avenger? 


aagnegsetar 
5 
ne oily 
Soa 
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offence of those who did not know 
Having occasion to mention « note, 
stating the different parts which were exe- 
tuted by the associatal translators of “ The 
Odyssey,” he save, “ Dr. Warburton told 
me, in bis warm lan; », that he t 
the relation given ih the note a ie. 





Jan is warm indeed ; and, I must own, 
cannot be justified in consistency with a de- 
cent to the established forms of 
speech.” Johnson had accustomed himself 


to use the word lie, to express @ mistake or 
an error in relation; in short, when the 
thing was not so as told, though the relator 
did not mean to deceive. When he thought 
there was intentional falsehood in the rela 
tor, bis expression was, “ He dies, and he 
Knowwe he ties.” : 
Speaking of Pope'’snot having been known, 
to excel in conversation, Johnson observes, 
that, “ traditional memory retains no sal- 
lies of raillery, or sentences of observation 5 
nothing either pointed or solid, wise or mer- 
ry; and that one apophthegm only is re- 
corded.” In this respect, Pope differed 
widely from Johnson, whose conversation 
was, perhaps, more admirable than even his 
writings, however excellent. Mr. Wilkes 
has, however, favoured me wigh one repartee 
of Pope, of which Schnoon wes not iafocm. 
a 


nsony after justly censuring him 
for having nursed in his mind « 
disesteem of Kings,” tells us, “ yet a little 
Tegard shown, him by the Prince of Wales 
melted hia obduracy ; und he bad not much 
to say when he was asked by his Royal 

ness, How he could love @ Prince, whil 

he disked Kings" ‘The answer which Pope 
made, wes, “ The young lion is harmless, 
and even playful; but when his claws are 
full grown he becomes cruel, dreadful, and 
mischievous.” 





But al we have no collection of 
Pope's sayings, it is not th to be con. 
cluded, that he was not ble in social 


intercourse; for Johneon has been heard to 
say, that, “the heppiest conversation is 
Sit of hich nothing ie dstinetiy remem 
ut & fect leasing 

pression.” Whe late Lord Somen 

who saw much of great and brilliant Tife, 
told me, that he had dined in company with 
Pope, and that after dinner the liftle man, as 
he called him, drank his bottle of Burgundy, 
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[17at, 
and was exceedin and entertaininy 
i cannot ited Bee any gront ond 


censure of at least culpable inattention, to 
a nobleman, who, it bas been shewn, behav- 
ed to him with uncommon politeness. He 
says, “Except Lord Bathurst, none of 
Pope's noble friends were such as that a 
good man would wish to have hie coger 4 
with them known to posterity.” ‘This wi 
tot apply to Lord Mansfield, who was not 
em in Pope's life time ; but Johnson 
should have recollected, that Lord Martch- 
mont was one of those noble friends, He 
includes his Lordship along with Lord Bo- 
ingbroke, in a charge of neglect of the pa- 
pers which Pope left by his will; when, in 
truth, as I myself pointed out to him, be- 
fore he wrote that poet’s life, the papers 
were “ committed to the sale care and judge~ 
ment of Lord Bolingbroke, unless he (Lord 
Hobaghrete) shall not survive me ;"" so that 
Lord Marchmont had no concern whatever 
with them. After the first edition of the 
Lives, Mr. Malone, whose love of justice is 
‘equal to his accuracy, made, in my’ hearing, 
the same remark to Johnson; yet he omt- 
ted to correct the erroneous ‘statement. 
‘These particulars I mention, in the beliet 
that there was only forgetfulness in my 
friend; but I owe this much to the Earl of 
‘Marchmont’s reputation, who, were 

Ro memorials, wilt irom 

by that line of Pope, in the verses on his 
Grotto: 4 

“* And the bright flame was sbot through Marchmonts 


Various Readings in the Life of Por. 
& [Somewhat free] muficiently bold in his 
criticism. 


All the gay [niceties] varieties of dic. 











bi Bribes the imagination with far [more] 


greater force. 

“Tt is [probably] cerdainly the noblest 
version of poetry which the world has ever 
seen. 


«« Every sheet enabled him to write the 
next with [less trouble) more facility. 

“No man sympathizes with [vanity de. 
pressed) the sorrows of vanity. 

‘Wt been feriminal] fess ensily excusnd 


istinguished from a state of nature. 
« a fictitious life of an [abeurd] infatuated 


“A foolish [contempt, disregard) dives. 
‘Kings. i 





Mat. 72.} 


“ His hopes and fears, his joys and sor- 
rove [were like thoes of other! Mortals) act. 
ed strongly upon hie mind. 

to pursue knowledge and atten- 
tive to cciatlate) retain it. 
A mind [excursive] active, subitious, 
and adventurous. 
“ ae ite Leable) widest searches still 


eas eis such ames oe might 
expose him to few (neglects) Aasarde 
“The [reasonableness] justice of my de- 
termination. 
inne [favourite] deliious employment of 
e 
jore terrific and more powerful [be- 
ing ems perform on the stormy ocean. 
‘he inventor of [those] this petty [be~ 


me ete [rind] heart naturally loves truth.” 


In the Life of Avpisow we find an un- 
leasing secount of his having lent Steele a 
undred pounds, and “reclaimed his loan 

by an execution.” In the new edition of 
the Biographia Britannica, the authenticity 
of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. Ma- 
lone bas obliged me with the following note 
concerning it:— - 

«Many persons having doubts con 

this fact, 1 applied to Dr. Johnson, to learn 
on what authority he asserted it. He told 
‘me, he had it from , who lived in in- 
tin with Steele, and who mentioned, 
that Steele told hin: the story with tears in 
eyes.—Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, 
tied wise informed him of this remarkable 
transaction, from the relation of Mr. Wilkes, 
the comedian, who was also an intimate of 
Stecle's.*—Some, in defence of ations 
have said, that ‘the act was done with the 
good-natured view of rousing Steele, and 
correcting that profusion which al 
ade hit necessitous—* If that were the 
case, (said Johnson,) and thet he only want- 
‘ed to alarm Steele, he would afterwards 
have returned the mi tohis friend, which 
it is not pretended he did.’ —* 
added,) might be retorted by 
for Sra emg loge hat be did not 
repa merely ta see 
whether ‘aiiaon would’ be pene unge 
nerous enough to make use 
to recover it. But of such speculations 
there ts no end: we cannot dive into the 
hearts of men; but their actions are open 
to observation.’ 

“T then mentioned to him that some peo- 

Wie oo ite tet the ics tough tru, ouget 
wag so pure, that the true, 

a bat bons wo wppreseed. ” He saw no reason 
for this. * Tf nothing bot the bright side of 
characters should be shewn, we should sit 








Primrose, who died at a great age, 1 
cr ‘gre had been well acquainted wish Steele, 
fame story. ML} 
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down in deepondency, and think it utterly 
impossible to imitate them in any thing, 
The sacred writers (be observed) od) related 
the vicious as well as the virtuous actions of 
men 5 ve ee this moral richer 
kept mankind from despair, into which ot 
wise they would naturally fall, were 

Tot gu) by the recol lection dato thes 
had offended Like themselves, and byp pent 
tence and amendment of life bad been 
stored to the favour of Heaven, i 

March 15, 1782." oF, M” 


‘The last paragraph of ths note is of grent 


importance ; and I request that my readers 
may consider it with particular attention. 
It mill be afterwards to in this work, 


Prarious Readings in the Life of ADDI#ON. 


« [But he was our first example] He was, 
one of our earliest of cor 


“ And [overlook} despise their masters, 
«His instructions were uch as the [ataie] 
ee of his kia [own time} readers made 


“ tere one was to (diffuse) infuse a. 
curiosity by gentle and unsuspecte 
‘etrayance femong] nt che gay, the die 

the w 


“Framed rather for those that [wish] 
are 0 
“ Domestic [mnanners) scenes,” 


Tn his Life of Panwexr, I wonder that 
Johnwon omitted to insert an Epitaph which 
iets long before composed for that amia. 
te man 2, ithout ae writing it dows, but 
wl was so good as, at my reques 
dictate to me if hich means it has been 


« Hie requieactt Tuomas PARnELt, S. 7. P. 


Various Readings in the Life of Panwente 


“ About three years [after] aftersoarde. 
«(Did not much want) war én no great 


need of ina neat 
“ But his did not last long (was 
Slouded with 1 That wt el took away al! his 
ers of enjoying either profit or pleasure, 
Tho death of his witty whom he suid €6 
hive lamented with arch errows a1 hastews 
ed bis end.} | His end, whatever was the 
cause, was DoW aj 
fn the Hleeeie the [Sompattion] nar- 
‘ative, as it is less airy, ts lens pleasing.” 
In the Life of BLacxmone, we find that 


J I should have chought that Johneon, who had felt 
severe aifiction from wivich Parnell never recovered, 
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‘writers reputation generously cleared 
the a fon toe cloud of prejudice 
e contemy wits had 
roe! ardund i. Yate pinded exertion 
thin Hegel ip spre of te wee 
shia olds, in tec 
aoe 
We face J Shoe ‘8 own character in his 
observationson Blackmore's “ magnanimi 
as an author.”—“ The inceasent Race 
his enemies, whether serious or merry, are 
never discovered to have disturbed his quiet, 
or to have lessened his confidence in 
Lr Jobnaon, I recollect, once told me, 
hing heartily, that he understood it it 
him, “ He appeare not to 
feel pee when he is alone, depend upon it, 
he suffore sadly.” 1 am. eo certain ag I can 
be of any man’s rea] sentiments, that he en- 
Joyed the tual shower of little hostile 
arrows as evidences of his fame. 


Forious Readings in the Life of Buack Mone. 
“ To {set] engage [on the side} in 
a! “ie ik se ie tae a 
* He erin, (ental enforced 
truth of Revelat 
“ {Kindness} bonsvolence was ssbamed to 
favour. 
“ His 
tensive] inoidiously 
wrens any ‘ofdread. 
ful ae ‘which he re net {shewn] 
rs how [it is to be opposed] #0 


M mor this (contemptuous] indecent arro~ 
but produced likewise ke 

ore RAEN robe thei we 
“ At least [written] compiled with inte- 


amity. 
«Faults which bray tnguee {were desi- 


» Which was once [very ex- 
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ave been af least equally pleasing with his 


“It sl pmerently (rs {roquires] pro-eupposes & 


« “tect sae of eames} conaeite. 
whe diglogue is quick and (various) 


* Love for Love; a comedy [more drawn 
from life] of nearer alliance to life. 


“The general character of his miscella. 
nies is, that they shew little wit and tne] 
ditile virtue. 


the higher species of lyric 


Various Raadings inthe Life of Troxest. 
\ [Longed] fg wished to peruse it 
oat a ecbemios| arrival of King 


Orton {unngturally] smahiffidly,com- 
pounded of Grecian deities and Gothic fui- 
ties.” 


[Perhaps] cxrainly he had not the fre 
requisite 


Various Readings in the Life of AXeXSIDE. 

« For (another) a different purpose. 

“ ont i furious] an unnecessary and vutrage- 

we raed which] what he called and 
=e area of innovation] lover ef con 


Re Srtectan ‘3 i rama Pacer 
is rage Lfer perky | of patron. 
“ Mr. Dyson with {a ardour of 
friendship,’ t 


In the Life of Lyrrentox, Jobnson 
seems to have been not fevourably disposed 
towards that nobleman. irs. Vhrale sug- 
gests that he was offended by Molly Aston's 
Preference of lis Lordship to him.* Yean 


y Taders ele to think of Jobnagn’s be 





Tous] would have made haste to publish. wu 
ut though be (bad not] sould net Beant tog. cane Be ras weld by ne Tht, ‘ian Throne 
ofmuch critical know! sion, teehee 
“ He [used] waited for no felicities of HS SnET ra atime is 
fancy. rancapabteo€ feling the 
“ Or had ever elated his [mind] views born achaneDt, APP 
to that ideal perfection wigch every mind} Pak eon Ae ee 


genius born to excel is condemned always to 
Pur the [eve reat] foment inhi 2 
bea le 
of wisdom and of virtie. 
Vrrious Headings in the Life roy 
His dreadful [ri 
s They. [have 1 oy 
Woaded with 


ote bis trenaision from specaie 
not be denied to have reached} 
af reaching all the obscurity of the Theban 


Vorious Readings in the Life of Comoneve. 
 Congreve's conversation must surely 


x ohen Srash) ao nt” 


ea ENT, 178, 





Binocy and babyy. tn thi ab, indeed, 

iiyself, who have Dope bu 

Poser; yet murely K wich your 
‘were uch af 


grarifcations to, dearest, dearest Madam, 


He 
8 
ft 
é 
t 
q 


“Sam, JOnNson.” 






Mh 


were rh 
ey sige Fi ‘After mentioa| 
igherber\. (Sbo was 8 


daughter 
sree manera 
‘ber in the management af 


r 
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; 


a 
ia 
ie 


Fitat.72.) 


by no means join in the censure bestowed 
by Johnson on hia Lordship, whom he calls 
“poor Lyttelton,” for returning to 
the Critical Reviewers, for having “lindly 
commended” his “ Dialogues of the Dead.” 
Such “ acknowledgements (says my friend) 
never can be proper, since they must be 
paid either for flattery or for justice.” In 
my opinion, the most upright man, who 
has been tried ona false accusation, may, 
when be is acquitted, make a bow to his 
jury. And when those, who are so much the 
arbiters of Hterary merit, a in a consider- 
able ¢ to influence the pul init 

Feview an author's work plecdo humine, 
when I am afraid mankind in are 
better pleased with severity, he may surely 
express a grateful sense of their civility. 

Various Readings in the Life of Lys txuTow. 

“He solaced [himself] his grief by wri- 
ting a long poem to her memory. 

“The production rather lof'a mind thet 
‘means well than thinka vigorously) a2 i 
seams of Ieisure than of study, rather effusions 
than ompoaiions. nae 

« Fiis last literary (worl 

“(Found the way] undertook to persuade. 

‘alte intreductioh to his critical exami. 
mination of the genius and writi of 
Youna, he did Mr. Herbert Croft, then a 
Barrister of Lincoln's Inn, now a clergy- 
‘man, the honour to adopt a Life of Young 
written by that gentleman, who was the 
friend of Dr. Young's son, and wished to 
vindicate him from some very erroneous re- 








r. Fitsherbert's farail) }, and in the esteern of Dr. Joha- 
eas ‘though he told c4 jue pushod her piety to bigo- 
iene catamaran 
iia con i pr eg 
parity of her mind, be i, \¢ graces | 

Greed en tee 
ites banat 


‘coded in lasting animosity. —Y¢ ue 
af aD. . 
. the oct Lives were printed} 
‘ald be to me, whew the ve 
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marks to his prejudice. Mr. Croft’s por. 
formance was subjected to the revision of 
‘Dr. Jobnson, as appears from the following 
note to Mr, John Nichols :* 


“Tins Life of Dr. Young was wrilten 
bys frend of his son, What is 
with black is expunged by the author, what 


is crossed with red is expunged by me. If 
you find anything more then can be: well 
‘omitted, I shall not be sorry to see it yet 
shorter.” 


Jt has always appeared to me to have a 
considerable share of merit, and to display a 
pretty successful imitation of Johnson's 
style. When I mentioned this to a very 
eminent literary character he opposed me 
vehemently, exclaiming, “ No, no; it isnot 
‘a good imitation of Jol it has all his 
pomp without bis force ; it has all the no- 

ities of the oak without ite strength.” 
This was an ims so happy, that one 
might have thought he would ‘have been 
seticfied with it mut he ware Repent 
ting his mi in to work, he added, wit 
exquisite fiat, “Tt has all the contor- 
tions of the sfbyl, without the inspiration.” 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against 
sup] that ‘Young was a gloomy man ; 
and mentions, that “ his aris was indebt- 











ed to the good-humour of the author of the 
“Night Thoughts’ for an Assembly and a 
Bowling-Green.” A letter from a noble 


ke is quoted, in which he is said to 
have been “ very pleasunt in conversation.” 

‘Mr. Langton, who frequently visited 
him, informs me that there was an air of 
benevolence in his manner, but that he 
could obtain from him less information than 
he had hoped to receive from one who had 
lived so much in intercourse with the bright 
est men of what has been called the Augus- 
tan age of England ; and that he shewed a 
degree of eager curiosity concerning the 
sammon, occurrences that were then, pas. 
sing, which appeared somewhat remarkable 
ins man of euch intellectual stores, of su-h 
an advanced age, and who had retired from 
life with declared disappointment in bis ex- 


ite 
‘An instance at once of his pensive turn of 
i and his cheerfulness of temper, a] 
peared in a little story which he himself 
told to Mr. Langton, when they were walk. 
ing in his garden: “Here (said hey Thad 
es hans ean ih ht Isr 
Hon, a1 whic ing wi 
San, iien Meares) Mod SP ae next 
morning my dial had been carried off.”"+ 


® Gentleman's Me aL Iv. p IO 
{ee Bee we 
tate Mr: James Ralph wold Lord Macartney 
. 


‘takt he pameed an evening wi 
gorbe (then Mi. Di 


i 


‘omg at 


Sees 
series Rov Fre Renes tes 
Wein very fine night. ‘Tut Conn eeet oh 
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It gives me much pleasure to observe, 
that however Johnson may have casually 
talked, yet whe he sty 8 en ardent 
zealous to his trust, giving sentence” 
the excellent works of fang, he allows 
them the high praise to which they are my 
Traps ng i to “The Universal Passion 
(sayahe) is indeed a ¥ perform. 
beside 3—his distichs have tl aah ‘solid 
sentiment, and his points the a! pens of 
resistless truth.” 

But I was most anxious con John 
son's decision upon “ Nioat fuovears 
which I esteem asa mass of the grandest and 
Tichest poetry that human genius has ever 
produced: and was delighted to find this 
character of that work. In his ‘Nicut 
Easier ie? he has Geet a very we 

li origina) i wil 
deep jon ark lusions: & 
wilderness of thought, in which the fertility 
of fancy scatters ee of every hue hue and 
of every odour. This is one 

Boe poems week ak birkgeh could not i 
chan rhyme but with disadvantage.” 

ate herman, ‘ Particular lines are not 
j te power isin the whales 
aia ie whole there is a eee 

like that qucribed to Chinese tation, 
the magnificence of vast extent and end- 
Jess diversity.” 

"But there is in this Poem not only all that 
olson so well in view, but.a power 
of the Pathetio beyond almost any exam) 
that I have pose He who does not 
his nerves shaken, heart 


by many in this extraordinary it 
work asian by that most affecting 
tne, which describes the gradual torment 


suffered by the contemplation of an Jn object 
tain deat attachment visibly and cer- 
aying into dimolution, must be of 

a bred and tnddtetinate 
To all the other Srecllences of ‘Nicat 
uovexrs,’ let me add the great and pecu- 
liar one, that they contain not only the no- 
blest sentiments of virtue, and contempls- 
tious on immortality, but the Christian Sa- 
ori, the Divine Propitiation, with all its 
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wa solicited ;* but of thia there was no 
sufficient evidences and let me not pro 
sume to charge Johngon with injustice, be 
cause he did not think so highly of the wri- 
tings of this author, ax I have done from 

‘youth upwards. Yet that he had an 
cnésvourable bisa ia evident, were it only 
from that in, which he speaks of 
ica as, “first ridicu- 


some examinatis 
Rimself obliged to own, that “it will perhaps 
appear that he only liked one mode of ex- 
better then another ; and saved mere- 

ly that he might have something to give.”* 
observation, which Johnson makes in 
Swift's life, should be often inculeated : It 
may be justly sy , that there waa in 
his conversation wl 8 60 juent- 
lyin his letters, an affectation of fiillarity 
t, an ambition of momentary 
Susu, Sougiit and enjoyed by the neglect 
those ‘ceremonies which custom has esta- 
blished as the barriers between one order 
of society and another. Thiv trangression 
of regularity was by himgelf and bis ams. 
greatness of soul; but a great 

mnind dlodaing to bold any thing by courteay 

and therefore never usurps what a law! 
. He that me 
puts himself 
in his power; he is either ‘repelled with 
Fs pt indignity, or endured by clemency 


# in the Life of Swirt. 
tintty my be persuaded to think that 
be written by a man of a pect 
if ns) character, without Taian 
He did not (disown) deny 
“[To] by whose kindness it i Fs not unlke- 
\y that be was [indebted for} adoanond to 















to2 i fr ti prpne be bad recone 
fr. 
bef Shane, hed he describes 
as ‘ the barmless tool of others’ ohales 


ti Harley was slow, because he was (ire- 
solute] doubts 
When fe treeders were _not many} we 
readers. 


circumstances, and consolations were not yet « nation of 

eo “a vn onde it,” solemnly and poe- | “[Every man who] he that could say he 
Hcally displayed in puch imagery and new him. 

langage, as cannot fail to exalt, animate, “Every man of known influence bes so 
‘and soothe the truly pious. No book what- femal aac, {mmore] petitions [than] which he 
ever can be recommended to young {can moe fan that he must necessarily 
sons, with better hopes of seasoning ir offend more (can gratify] gratifier. 
minds with vital religion, than “ Youxe’s ferments} beneftces. 
Nene Trovente Swift [] contrived an interview. 


chat Johnson bad s certain deer of pres 
Sol certain 

fades agatoat Chat cxtrnardinecy mack of 
‘which 

hprnemate doe tanfokinton, that 
2 2 tupposed appretension in Jol 
Swift Med tot beet uiiciontie active i 
obtaining for him an Irish degree when it 


have elsewhere had occasion to: 


i 
mele a Writer] Jn his works he bas given 


nt specimens. 
On all common occasions he habitually 
[assumes] affects a style of [superiority] r- 


"2By the [onnlesioa) maplect of those cere- 


+ See page st. 
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“ That their merits filled the world [and] j 


or that there was no [room for] hope of 
more.” 

Ihave not confined myself to the order 
of the “ Lives,” in making my few remarks. 
Indeed, @ different order is observed in the 
ohpant publication, and in the collection 
of. eunas oes And should it be ob- 
jected, that many of my various readings 
are incon: iderabls, those abe make an 
fection will be pleased to consider, that such 
‘small particulars are intended for those who 
are nicely critical in composition, to whom 
they will be an acceptable selection. 

“ Spence’s Anecdotes,” which are fre- 
quently quoted and referred to in Johnson's 
“ Lives of the Poets,” are in a manuscri 
collection, made by the Reverend Mr. Jo- 
seph Spence, containing a number of par- 
ticulars concerning eminent men. ‘To each 
anecdote is marked the name of the person 
on whose authority it is mentioned. This 
valuable collection is the property of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who, upon the appli- 
cation of Sir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to 

it it to be put into the hands of Dr. 
Folisson, who, fam sorry to think, 
but an awkwardreturn. “Great asustance 
faye he) hua been given meby Mr. Spence’ 
ollection, of which I consider the commu- 
nication as a favour worthy of public ac- 
Knowledgement :” but he has not owned to 
whom he was obliged; so that the acknow- 
Tedgement is uoaperapeiated to his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with 
admiration of Johnson’s “Lives of the 
Poets,” there were narrow circles in ‘shich 
wegiece and resentment were fostered, 
and from which attacks of different sorts 
issued against him.t By some violent 
‘Whigs, he waa arrainged of Injustice to Mil. 
ton ; by some Cambridge men, of depreci- 






ating Gray ; and his expressing with a dig. 
nified freedom what he really thought of 
George, Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to 


some'of the friends of that nobleman, and 
particularly produced a declaration of war 
against him from Mrs. Montagu, the inge- 
nious Essayist on Shakspeare, between whom 
and his Lordship a commerce of reciprocal 
compliments had long been carried on. In 
this war the smallest powera in alliance 
with him were of course led to engage, at 
least on the defensive; and thus I, for one, 
was excluded from the enjoyment of “A 


* [The Rev. Joseph Spenep, A.M. Rector of Great 
ite wie ears nce Fel 
TAD, eto af New College 1 Ontord. wt Seid dre 
Se oie fae Feta 
ies 
Te Ta this diepatable cass, 1 except an ingenious, 
anges air iegcraremne at 
tea eran eas Soe 





wat a Pell 
of 


I 7 Bevill, who 

itwithout bis name, Tt ls a juvenile performance, but 
suthy written, with classical enthuslexm of eentiment, 

ef faith = modesty, and great respect fur 
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feast for Reason,” mich as Mr. Cumber- 
land bas described, with a keen, yet just 
and delicate pen, in his “ Onseaven.” 
These minute inconveniences gave not the 
least disturbance to Johnson, He nobly 
ssid, when I talked to him of the feeble, 
though shrill, outery which had been.raised, 
“Sir, I considered myself as entrusted with 
certain portion of truth. I have given 
my sincerely ; let them shew where 


they think me wrong.” 

"File ‘my friend Gs thus'contemplated in 
the splendour derived from his last and per- 
haps most admirable work, I introduce him 
with peculiar propriety as the correspondent 
of Warnex Hastiwas! a man whose re- 
gard reflects dignity even upon Jomnson ; 
a man, the extent of whose abilities was 
equal to that of his power; and who, bi 
those who are fortunate enough to know hin 
in private life, is admired for his literature 
and taste, and beloved for the candour, mo- 
deration, and mildness of his character. 
Were I capable of paying a suitable tribute 
of admiration to him, I should certamly not 
withhold it at a moment} when it is not pos- 











made sible that I should be suspected of being an 


interested flatterer. But how weak would 
be my voice after that of the millions whom 
he governed. His condescending and obli- 
ging, compliance with my eolicitation, I with 
jumble gratitude acknowledge; and while 
dy publishing his letter to me,aecompanying 
valuable communication, I do eminent 
honour to my great friend, I shall entirely 
disregard any invidious suggestions, that as 
I in some degree participate in the honour 
have ut the same time, the gratification 
of my uwn vanity in view: 


“70 JAMES DOSWELL, ESQ. 


“sim Park-lane, Doe, 2,270, 

“T wave oeen fortunately spared the trou- 
dlesome suspense of a long search, to which, 
in nce of my promise, I had de- 
voted this morning, by lighting upon the 
objects of it among’ the first papers that I 
laid my hands on: my veneration for your 
great and good friend, Dr. Johnson, and the 
pride, or I hope something of a better seu- 
timent, which I indulge in possessing such 
memorials of his goodwill towards me, have 
ing induced me to bind them in 2 el con- 
taining other select Papers, and labelled with 
the titles appertaining to then. They con- 
sist but of three letters, which I believe 
were all that Lever received from Dr. John- 
son. Of these, one, which was written in 
quadruplicate, tmder the different dates ot 
its respective dispatches, has already been 
made © public, ‘but not from any communica- 
tion of mine. ‘This, however, I have joined 
to the rest; and have now the pleasure uf 
sending them to you for the use to which 








$ January, 1796 
3 
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you informed me it was your desire to des. 
eet; i pledged with the 
3 mise was wit con. 
dition, that f the letters were found tocon- 
tain any thing which should render them 
‘improper for the public eye, you would dis- 
pie with the performance of t. "You will 
ave the goodness, I am sure, to pardon my 
recalling this stipulation to your recollec- 
‘tion, as I shall be loath to appear negli 
of that obligation which is always implied 
am an epistolary confidence. In the reser- 
vation of thet right I have read them over 
with the most scrupulous attention, but have 
not seen in them the slightest cause on that 
und to withhold them from you. But, 
though not on that, yet on another 
Lown I feel a little, yet but a little, reluc. 
{ance to part with them; 1 mean on that of 
my own credit, which I fear will euifer by 
the information conveyed by them, that 
was early in the possession of such valuable 
instructions for the beneficial employment 
of the influence of my late station, and (as 
it may seem) have so little availed myself of 
me ite bce if Agen ae 
sary, defend jst such an im] 
Hon it little ‘concerns the world to know. - 
look only to the effect which these relics 
nuy produce, consilered as evidences of the 
virtues of their author ; and believing that 
they will be found to display an uncommon 
warmth of private friendship, and a mind 
ever attentive to the improvement and ex- 
tension of useful knowledge, and solicitous 
for the interests of' mankind, T can cheer~ 
fully submit to the little sacrifice of my own 
fame, to contribute to the illustration of so 
great and venerable a character. , ‘They can- 
Rot be better applied, for that end, than by 
being entrusted to your hands. Allow me, 
with this offering, to infer from it a proof of 
‘the very great esteem with which I have 
‘the honour to profess myself, Sir, 
* Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
“ Wannew Hastincs.* 
“PS, At some future time, and when 
ou have no farther occasion for these papers, 
shall be obliged to you if you will return 
them.” 


‘The last of the three letters thus gra- 
ciously put into my hands, and which hes 
already ap; in public, belongs to this 
year, but I shall previously insert the first 
two, in the order of their dates. They alto- 
gether form = grand group i my Biogra- 
phical picture. 

“TO THE HONOURABLE WARREN HAs- 
‘TINGE, Be 




















“Srp, 
‘THoven I bave had but little personal 
aowledge of you, I have had enough to 
wake me wish’ (or more: and though it be 
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now a long time since I was honoured by 
‘your visit, I had too much pleasure from 1t 
to forget it. By those whom we delight to 
remember, we are unwilling to be forgotten ; 
and I cannot omit this opportunity 
of reviving myself in your memory by let 
ter which you will receive from the hands of 
my friend Mr. Chambera;* 2 man whose 
purity of manners and vigour of mind are 
sufficient to make every thing welcome that 
he brings. 

"That this is my only reason for writing, 
will he too apparent by the uselessness of 
‘my letter to any other jose. I have no 
questions to ask; not that I want curiosity 
after either the ancient or present state of 
regions, in which have been seen all the 
power and splendour of wide-extended em- 
Pires and which, as by some grant of natural 
superiority, supply the rest of the world with 
almost all thet pride desires, and luxury en- 
joys. But my knowledge of them is too 
‘scanty to furnish me with proper topics of 
inquiry I can only wish for information 5 
and hope, that a mind comprehensive like 
yours will find leisure, amidst the cares of 
Your important station, to inquire intomany 
Subjects of which the European world either 
thinks not at all, or thinks with deficient in. 
telligence and uncertain conjecture. 1 shall 
hope, that he who once intended to increase 
thelearning ofhiscountryby theintroduetion 
of the Persian langunge, ‘will examine nicely 
the traditions and histories of the East’; 
that he will survey the wonders of its ancient 
edifices, and trace the vestiges of its ruined 
cities ; and that, at his return, we shall 
know the arts and opinions of a race of men, 
from whom very little has been hitherto de- 
rived. 

“ You, Sir, have no need of being told by 
me how much may be added, by your atten. 
on and patronage, to expetiméntal kmow- 
ledge and natural history. ‘There are arta 
of manufacture practised in the countries in 
which you preside, which are yet very im- 
perfectly known here, either to artificers or 
philosophers. Of the natural productions, 
animate and inanimate, we yet have so little 
intelligence, that our books are filled, I fear, 
with conjectures about things which an In. 
dian peasant knows by his senses. 

“ Many of those things my first wish is to 
see; my second to know, by such accounts 
as a man like yon will be able to give. 

\ As I have not skill to ask proper ques- 
tions, I have likewise no such access to great 
men ascan enable me to send you any jwoli- 
tical information, Of the agitationa of an 
unsettled government, and the struggles of 
afeeble ministry, care is doubtless taken to 
give you more exact accounts than I can 
obtain. If you are inclined to interest your- 











* Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of His Ma- 
seaty's Judges in India. 
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self much in public transactions, 1t is no ms- 
fortune to you to be distant from them. 

“ That Literature is not totally forsaking 
us, and that yor favourite language is not 
neglected, will appear from the boolr,* which 
I should ‘have pleased myself more with 
sending, if I could have presented it bound: 
but time was wanting. I beg, however, Sir, 
thet you will accept it from a man very de- 
sirous of your regard: and that if you think 
me able ‘to gratify you by any thing more 
important, you will employ me. 

‘Tam now going to take leave, perhaps 
very long leave, of my dear Mr. bers. 
‘That he is going to live where you govern, 
may justly alleviate the regard of parting 
and the hope of seeing buth him and you 

in, which I am not willing to mingle 
with ‘doubt, must, at present, comfort a8 it 
can, Siz, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounsoy. 
March 90, 374" 
TO THE SAME, 

"Srn, 

“< Bruna informed that, by the departure 
of @ ship, there is now an opportunity of 
welting to Bengal, Tm unwilling to alip 
out of your memory by my own negii 


and therefore take the liberty of remindi 
you of my existence, by sen youa 
which is not yet made public. 

“T have lately visited a region less re. 


mote, and less illustrious than India, which 
afforded some occasions for speculation ; 
what has occurred to me I have put into the 
volume,t of which I beg your acceptance. 

“Men in your station seldom have pre- 
sents totally disinterested ; my book is re- 
ceived, let me now make my request. 

«There is, Sir, somewhere within your go. 
vernment, a young adventurer, one Chaun, 

Lawrence, whose father is one of my 
oldest friends. Be pleased to shew the 
{ouag man what countenanceis it, whether 

1e wants to be restrained by your authority, 
or encouraged by your favour. His father 
is now President of the College of Physi« 
cians, a man venerable for his knowl 
and more venerable for his virtue. 

‘I with you s prosperous government, a 
safe return, and a long enjoyment of; Ly 
and tranquillity. 

“Tam, Sir, 

‘Your most obedient 
“ And most humble servant, 
: @ Same. Jouxsom, 





++ Londen, Dee. 20, 1774" 


TO THE SAME. 
“Sr, Im. 9, 1781. 
“Aacmsr the importance and multipli- 

city of affairs in which your great office en- 





© Jonet’s * Penign Grasamar” 
+ "Journey to the Western Telands of Scotland.” 
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gages you, I take the liberty of recalling 

attention fur a moment to literature. 
and will not prolong the interruption by an 
apology which your character makes need- 
less. 


“Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, 
and long esteemed in the India-House, after 
having translated Tasso, has undertaken 
Ariosto, | shy nal fe susie te his 
undertaking, shewn. He is 
desirous, Sir, of your peck in promoting 
his and Hatters me by supposing 
that my testimony may advance his interest. 

“Tt is anew thing for a clerk of the In- 
dia-House to translate poets ;—it is new for 
a Governor of Bengal to patronise Jearning. 
"Phat he may find his Jngenulty rewarded, 
and that learning may flourish under your 
protection, is the wish of, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“Sant, Jomnson.” 


1 wrote to him in February, complainin, 
of having been troubled by a recurrence o} 
the perplexing question of’ Liberty and Ne. 
cessity ;--and mentioning that I hoped soon 
to meet him again in London. 


“70 JAMES DOSWELL, ESQ 


“Daan Sim, 
or onan ye iad ot kaha this h ha 
pocrisy of misery. at have you to do 
With Liberty and Necessity ? Or what more 
than to hold your tongue about it? Do not 
doubt but I shall be most heartily glad to 
see you here again, for I love every part 
‘on but your affeetation of distress. 
“Ihave at last finished my Lives, and 
have laid up for you a load of copy, all out 
of order, so that it will amuse you a long 
time to set it right. Come tome, my dear 
Bozay, and let us be as happy as we can. 
Wee will go again to the Mitre, and talk ald 
times over. 
“Tam, dear Sir, 
% Yours affectionately, 
“ Sam. Jounson. 














«Maren 3417022" 
On Monday, March 19, I arrived in Lon- 
don, and on Tuesday, the 20th, met him in 
Fleet-street, walking, or rather indeed mov- 
ing along; for his peculiar march is thus 
described in a very just und picturesque 
manner, in a short Life} of him publia 

‘soon after his death :— When he 
walked the streets, what with the constant 
roll of his head, and the concomitant motion 
of his body, be ap to make his way 

by that motion, independent of his feet. 
(t he waa often much stared ut while he 


Published by Keanley, with thls well-choven motto: 
| ______Prom his cradle 
ie wos Seon and ripe and good onet 
to add greater honours, 
‘Than man could give him, be died. Heaven," 
SHAXGPEARE, 
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advanced in this manner, may easily be be. 
tieved ; but it was not safe to make sport of 
‘one so robust as he was. Mr. Langton saw 
him one day, ina fit of absence, by a sudden 
start, drive the load off a porter’s back, and 
walk’ forward briskly, without being con: 
scious of what he had done. The porter 
‘was very angry, but atood still, and eyed the 
buge figure with much earnestness, till he 
was satisfied that his wisest course was to be 
quiet, and take up his burden again. 

‘Dur accidental meeting in the street, after 
a long separation, was a pleasing surprise to 
as bath. He stepped aside Mish oe fees 
Solccaeot, od made kind inquiries about 
my family 5 and, as we were ina 
aire vays, kprowsed co call on his 
next day; he said he was engaged to go out: 
in the Scie , “Early, Sir?” ‘aia L 
Jonmeons «Wh , Siz, a London morning 
does not go with the sun.” 

I waited on him next fyenings _ he 

e me a great portion of his original ma- 
Srvery ot of his * Fives of the Poets,” which 
he had preserved for me. 

T found, on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, 
that he was now very ill, and had removed, 
t anppoes by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, 
toa rete Lap hacky ii I was sorry 
to see Ba nf is appearance. 

‘He told me I might pow have the plea. 
sure to see Dr. Johnson drink wine again, 
for he had lately returned to it. When I 
mentioned this ‘to Johnson, he said, “I 
drink it now sometimes, but not socially.” 
‘The first evening that I was with him at 
‘Thrale’s, I observed he poureda large quan- 
ay of it intoa glass, and swallowed it gree. 
ily, Every thing about his character and 
manners was forcible and violent; there 
never was any moderation; many aday did 
he fast, many a year did he refrain from 
wine; but w lid eat, it was voraci- 
ously; when he did drink wine, it was co- 
ptously. He could practise abstinence, but 
not temperance. 

‘Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whe- 
ther Shakespeare or Milton -had drawn the 
most admirable picture of aman.* I was 
for Shakspeare; ‘Thrale for Milton; 
and, after a fair hearing, Johnson decided for 
may opinion-+ 

‘© Shakapeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father: 


“(See what a grace was seated om this brow = 
Hyperion’ curls, the fromt of Jove himself, 
‘and command: 








avery God did seem’tose ns se, 
see 
Torive ane world surance of s man 
‘ton thus portrays our rst parent, Adam: 
"ifr lage front. and eye mublime decinrd 


Absolute ruler and hy! 
Round fram tas forelock manly hung 
‘Chuse'ring, but not beneath hia shouklers broad.” 


‘11M te strange, that the picture drawn by the un- 
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E told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful 
sallies upon Dean Marlay :¢ “I don’t like 
the if Ferns, it sounds 20 like 

barren title.”.—“ Dr, Heath should have 
said I. Johnson laughed, and conde. 
scending to trifle in the sme mode of con- 
ceit,. sted Dr. Dfoss, 

He sud, “ Mrs. Montague has dropt me. 
Now, Sir, there are people whom one should 
like very well to aop, Dut would not wish 
to be dropped by.” He certainly was vain 
of the society of ladies, and coutd make him- 
self very agreeable to them, when he chose 
it; Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed with me 
that he could. Mr. Gibbon, with his usual 
sneer, controverted it, perhaps in resent- 
ment of Jobnson’s having talked with some 
disgust of his ugliness, which one would 
think a philosopher would not mind. Dean 
Marlay wittily oberved, “A lady may be 
Fain, when she can turn a wolfdog into « 


‘Friieelection for Ayrshire, my own county, 
was this spring tried upon 4 petition, before 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 1 
waa one of the counsel for the sitting mem- 
ber, and took the liberty of previously sta- 
{ing different points to Johnson, who never 

led to see them clearly, and to supply mo 
with some good hinte. “He dictated to me 
the following note upon the registration of 
deeds : 











Aut laws are made for the conventence 
of the community; what is | done, 
should be legally recorded, that the state o 
things may be known, and wherever evi- 
dence is requisite evidence may be had. For 
this reason, the obligation to frame and estab- 
Aish « logal register is enforced by 2 egal po 
nalty, which penalty is the want of that per 
fection and plentitude of right which a regis 
ter would give. ‘Thencet follows, that this 
is not an objection merely 3 for the 
reason on which the law stands being equi- 
table, makes an equitable objection. 

“This (said be) you spust enlarge on, 
when speaking ‘e the Gomnitten You 
must not argue there, asif you were argui 
in the echoela ; clase reascniny " ‘will not £6 
their attention ; you must say the same 
thing over and over again, in different words, 
If you say it but once, they miss it ina mo- 
ment of fem eie wih : unjust, Sir, to 
censure re for multiplying words, when 

2 it is often naocraaty for them to 
multiply words: 


“ His notion of the duty of a member of 





Jeamned Shakspeare shouid be full of classical images, 
‘and that by the learned MUson vold of them.— Milton's 


‘igstord, 2 very amiable, pan an. 
‘He Was chosen a member of the Lirknany Crus io 
47% #4 died tn Dudu, Jaly 2, 1008, fo hs 78th your 
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Parliament, sitting upon an election-com- 
mittee was very high; and when he was 
told of a gentleman upon one of those com. 
mittess, who roud the newspapers part of 
the time, and slept the rest, while the me- 
rits ofa vote were examined by thecounsel; 
and as an excuse, when challenged by the 
chairman for such behaviour, bluntly an- 
swered, “ Ihad made up my mind upon that 
case ;”——Johnson, with an indigaant con- 
tempt, said, “If he was such a rogue as to 
make up his mind upon a case without hear- 
ing xt, he should not have been such a fool 
as to tell it." T think (said Mr. Dudley 
Long, now North) the Doctor bas pretty 
plainly made him out to be both rogue and 

ool. 

Johnson's profound reverence for the Hi 
erarchy made him expect from Bishops the 
highest degree of decorum; he was offended 
even at their going to taverns. “ A bishop 
(sald ls) has Rothing to ‘do at a tippl 

jouse. Lt is not indeed immoral in him to 

ot a tavern; neither would it be immoral 

him to whip a top in Grosvenor-square: 

but, if be did, I hope the boys would fall 
upon bia, and apply the whip to him. ‘There 
are gradations in conduct ; there is mora- 
lity,--deceney,—propriety. None of these 
should be violated by a bishop. A bishop 
should not go to a house where he ma, 
meet young fellow leading out wench.” 
Boswrit: “ But, Sir, every tavern does 
not admit women.” Jonson: “ 
upon it, Sir, any tavern will admit a well- 
drest man snd a well-drest woman 3 they 
will not perhaps admit a woman whom they 
see avery night walking by ther door in 
the street. But a well-drest man may lead 
in a well-drest woman to any tavern in 
London. ‘Taverns sell meat and drink, and 
“gill ell them to any body who can eat and 
ean drink, You may a3 well say, that a 
mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the 
town.” 

He also disapproved of bisho 
routs, at least of their staying 
longer than their presence cominanded re- 

ect. He mentioned bishop. 
PPeka oid Mrs. Thrale) the bishop oF 
is never minded ata rout.” 
weun: “When a bishop places himself in 
a situation where he has no distinct charac- 
ter, and is of 10 consequence, he 
the dignity of bis opder.", Joumeow : Mr. 

a 
td 








ing to 





Boswell, Madam; has said it as correctly as 
itcould be” 

‘Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the 
Church that Johnson required a particular 
decorum and delicacy of behaviour ; he justly 
considered that the clergy, as set 


ayart for the sacred office of sevin fing at the 
tar, and impressing the minds of men with 
theawful concernsof afuture state, shouldbe 





somewhat more serious than the 
of mankind, and have @ suitable composure 
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of manners. A due sense of the dignity of 
their profession, independent of higher mo- 


tives, will ever prevent them from losing 
their distinction in an indiscriminate soci- 
ality ; and did suchas affect this, know how 
much it lessens them in the eyes of those 
whom they think to Lageses by it, they would 
feel themselves much mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclerk, were 
ouce together in company with several eler- 
gymen, who thought that they should ap- 
pest te advan 2, by assuming the lax jol- 
ity of men of the world; which, as it may 
be observed in similar cases, they carried to 

isy excess. Johnson, who they expected 
would be entertained, sat grave andsilent for 
some time; at last, turning to Beauclerk, 
he said, by no means in s whisper, “This 
merriment of parsons is mighty offensive.” 

‘Even the dress of a clergyman should be 
in character ; and nothing ean be more de- 

jicable than conceited attempts at avoiding 

1e appearance of the clerical order; at- 
tempts which are as ineffectual as they are 
ea Dr. Porteus, now Bishop of Lon- 
, In his excellent charge when presidin, 
over the diocess of Chester, justly animad- 
verts upon this subject; and observes of a 
reverend fop, that he “can be but Aalf a 


‘Addison, in the “The Spectator,” has 
given us a fine portrait of a clergyman, who 
is supposed to be a member of his Clud; and 
Johnson has exhibited a model, in the chae 
racter of Mr. Mudge,* which has escaped 
the collectors of kis works, but which he 
‘owned to me, and which indeed he shewed 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time when 
it was written. It bears the genuine marks 
‘of Johnson's best manner, and is as follows: 

“The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, 
Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. An- 
drew’s in ‘Plymouth ;'a man equally emi- 
nent for his virtues and abilities, and at once 
beloved as a companion and reverenced as a 
pastor. He had the general curiosity to 
which no kind of knowledge is indifferent 
or superfluous; and that general benevo- 
Tenee by which no order of men is hated or 









“ His principles both of thought and ac- 
tion were great and comprehensive. By x 
solicitous examination of objections, and ju- 
icious comparison of opposite 29 ents, 
he attained what inquiry never gives but 
to industry and perspicuity, a firm and un- 
shaken settlement of conviction. But his 
firmnese was without asperity + for, know. 
ing with how much difficulty truth was 
sometimes found, he did not wonder that 
many missed it. 

“The general course of his life was de- 
termined by his profession ; he studied the 
sacred volumes in the original languages ; 





* Seep. 103. 
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with what diligence and success, hia Noter 
Mipon ihe Peathe give sufficient evidence. 
He once endeavoured to add the knowledge 
of Arabick to that of Hebrew; but finding 
his thoughts too much diverted ftom other 
studies, after some time desisted from his 
purpose. 

“His discharge of parochial duties was 
exemplary. How his Sermons were com- 
posed, may be learned from the excellent 
volume which he has given to the public 
hut how they were delivered, can beknown 
only to those that beard them ; for as he 
appeared in the pulpit, words will not easily 
dekcribe hima. His delivery, though uncon 
strained, was not negligent, and, though for- 
cible, was not turbulent: disdaining anxious 
nicety of emphasis, and laboured artifice of 
action, it captivated the hearer by its natu- 
ral dignity it roused the sluggish, and fixed 
the volatile, and detained the mind wu 
the subject, without directing it to the 








wndeur and solemnity’ of the 
pogacher id not intrude ope hig general 

haviour ; atthe table of his friends he 
was a companion commumicative and at- 
tentive, of unaffected manners, of ly 
cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy to 
be pleased, "His acquaintance was univer. 
sally solicited, and his presence obstructed 
no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. 
‘Though studious, he was popular; thou 
argumentative, he was modest ; though in. 
flexible, he was candid ; and though, meta. 
physical, yet orthodox."* 

m Friday, March 30, I dined with him 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with the Earl of 
Charlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr. 
Eliot, of Port Fliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Mar- 
lay, Br- Langton a most agreeable day, of 
which I regret that every circumstance is 
not preserved ; but it is unreasonable to re- 
quire such a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte 
had travelled, talked to us of his “ History 
of Gustavus Adolphus,” which he said was 
a very good book in the German translation, 
Jouneon: “Harte was excessively vain. 
He put copies of his book in manuscript 
into the hands of Lord Chesterfield and 
‘Lora Granville, that they might revise it. 
Now how absurd was it to suppose that two 
such noblenten would revise so big a manu- 
script. Poor man! he left London the day 
of the publication of his book, that he might 
be out of the way of the great praise he was 
to receive ; and he waz ashamed to return, 
when he found how ill his book bad suc- 
ceeded. It was unlucky it ii 
the same day with Robertson’s * 
Scotland.” His husbandry, however, is good.” 





* *" Lonion Chronicle," 1709, This, 
Ale mit ace ened tava id om he at 
‘April, that year, nt Coftlect, the seat of Thomas Veale, 
Ban, in hs way'to Londen. 
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Boswexr; “So he was fitter for that than 
for heroic history: be did well, when he 
tumed his sword into a ploughshare”” 

‘Mr. Eliot mentioned curious liquor, 
culiar to his country, which the Cornish 
fishermen drink. ‘They call it Mahogany 
and it is made of two parts gin, and one part 
treacle, well beaten together. I begged to 
have some of it made, which was done with 
proper skill by Mr. Eliot. 1 thought it 
‘very good liquor ; and said it was acounter- 
part of what i called Athol Porridge in the 

igblands of Scotland, which is a mixture 
of whisky and honey. Johnson said, “ that 
aust be a better liquor than the Cornish, for 
both its component parts are better.” He 
also observed, “ Mahogany must be amodern 
name; for it is not long since the wood 
called’ mahogany was known in this coun- 
try.” I mentioned his scale uf liquors :— 
claret for boys,—port for men,—brandy for 
heroes. “Then (said Mr. Burke) let me 
have claret: I love to be a boy ; to have 
the careless gaiety of boyish days.” Joux- 
sow: * I should drink claret tuo, ifit would 
give me that: but it does not; it neither 
makes boys men, nor men boys. You'll be 
drowned by it, before it has any effect upon 
you.” 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous part. 
graph in the newspapers, that Dr. Johnson 
waslearning to dance of Vestris. Lord 
Charlemont, wishing to excite him to talk, 

in a whisper, that he shoul be 
asked, whether it was true.‘ Shall 1 ask 
him ?” said his Lordship. We were, by 
great majority, clear for the experiment. 

Spon which his Lordship very gravely, and 
with a courteous air, said, “ Pray, Sir, is it 
true that you are taking lessons of Vestris ?” 
‘This was risking a good deal, and required 
the boldness of a General of Irish Volun- 
teers tomake the attempt. Johnson was at 
first startled, and in some heat answered, 
“How can your Lordship ask so simple a 

uestion *”” But immediately recovering 
imself, whether from unwillingness to be 
deceived, or to appear deceived, or whether 
from real good humour, he kept up the joke: 
“Nay, but ifany body were to answer the pa- 
ragraph, and contradict it, I'd havea reply, 
would say, that he who contradicted it 
was no friend either to Vestria or me. For 
why should not Dr. Jobnson add to his other 
wers a little corporeal agility ? Socrates 
it to dance at an advanced age, and Cato 
learnt Greek at an advanced ‘Then it 
mightproceed to say, that ‘hia Johnson, not 
content with dancing on the ground, might 
dance on therope; and they mightintroduce 
the elephant dancing on the rope. A noble- 
mant wrote A called ‘ Love in a Hol- 
low Tree.” ‘e found out that it was a bad 
one, and therefore wished to: buy up ail the 
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copies, and burn them. The Dutchess of 


Aborough had kept one; and when he 
‘was against her at an election,she had a new 
edition of it printed, and prefixed to it, as 
a frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a 
rope; to shew, that his Lordship's writing 
oety was as awkward as an elephant 

nei 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at 
‘Mr. Thrale'’s, with Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerk and Mr. Perkins,“ who had the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Thrale's brewery, 
with a salary of five hundred poundsa year. 
Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentle. 
man of ancient family, well advanced in life. 
He wore his own white hair, in a bag of 
goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an 
embroidered waistcoat, and very rich laced 
ruffies; which Mrs. Thrale said were old- 
fashioned, but which, for that reason, I 
thought the more respectable, more like a 
Torys yet Sir Philip was then in Opposi- 
tion in Parliament. “ Ab, Sir, (said Juhn- 
son,) ancient ruffles and modern principles 
do not agree.” Sir Philip defended the Op- 
position to the American war ably and with 
temper, and I joined him. He said, the 
majority of the nation was against the mi- 
nistry. Jouxson : J, Sir, am against the 
ministry; but it is for having too Little of 
that, of which Opposition thinks they have 
too much. Were I minister, if any man 
wagged his finger against me, be should be 
turned out ; for that which it isin the power 
of government to give at pleasure to one or 
to another, should be given to the support- 
ers of Government. If you will not op- 
pose at the, expense of losing your place, 
yout Opposition will not be honest, you 
will feel no serious grievance; and the 
present opposition is only a contest to get 
what others have. Sir Robert Walpole 
acted as I would do. As to the American 
war, the sense of the nation is with the mi- 
nistry. ‘The majority of those who can un- 
derstand is with it; ‘the majority of those 
who can ofly hear, is against it; and as 
those who can only hear are more numerous 
than those who can understand, and Opposi- 
tion is always loudest, a majority ofthe rab. 
ble will be for Opposition.” 

‘This boisterious vivacity entertained us: 
but'the truth, in my opinion, was, that those 
who could understand the best were against 
the American war, as almost every man now 
is, when the question has been coolly con- 
sidered. 2 

‘Mrs. Thrale gave hi, 
ley Long, (now North) Vountao. t 
my dear lady, don’t talk so. Mr. 
character is very short. It is nothing. He 
fills a chair. a a ome of ented! ap 
pearance, and that is all I know nobody 























“ Nay, 
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| who blasts by praise as you do: fur when- 
over there is ¢ ted praise, every body 
is set against a character. They are pro- 


voked to attack it. Now there is Pepys; 
you praised that man with such dispro- 
portion, that I was incited to lessen him, 

ips more than he deserves. " His blood 
is upon yourhead. By the same principle, 
your malice defeats itself; for your censure 
istoo violent. Anil yet.(looking to her with 
a leering smile) she is the first woman in 
the world, could she but restrain that wicked 
tongue of hers ;—she would be the only 
woman, could she but command that little 
whirligig.” 

Upon the subject of ex ted praise I 
took the liberty to say, that I thought there 
might be very high praise given to a known 

which deverved it, and therefore it, 
would not be exagyerated, ‘Thus, one might 
say of Mr. Edmund Burke, he is a very 
wonderful man. Jonxson : “No, Sir, you 
would not be safe, if auother man had a 
mind perversely to contralict. He might 
answer, * Where is all the wonder urke 
is, to be sure, a man of uncommon abilities, 
with a great quantity of matter in his mind, 
anda great fluency of language in his mouth. 
But we are not tobe stunned and astonished 
by him.’ So yousee, Sir, even Burke would 
sufier, not from any fault of his own, tut 
from your folly.” 

‘Mrs. Thrule mentioned a gentleman who 
had acquired a fortune uf 40002, a year in 
trade, but was absolutely miserable, hecause 
he could not talk in company ; so miserable. 
that he was impelled to lament his situation 
in the street to *****, whom he hates, 
and who he knows despises him, “I am a 
most unbappy man, (suldhe.) Tam invited 
to conversations. 1 go to conversations :, 
but, alas ! Ihave no conversation.” Jonux- 
son: “ Man commonly cannot be success- 
ful in different way ‘This gentleman has 
spent, in getting 40001. a year, the time in 
which he might bave learnt to talk; and 
now he cannot talk.” Mr. Perkins made a 
shrewd and droll remark: “ If he had got 
his 4000¢. a year asa mountebank, he might 
have learnt to talk at the same time that be 
was getting his fortune.” 

Some other gentlemen came in. The 
conversation concerning the person whose 
of 'n genteanan dis togued stoop Na segusiases 
for fone to whom | think the French 
fe enpriyls particulary sulle. 


tifind ine by mentioning that he heard 
nom say, + Sir, LCT were to Jose Uoswell, it would 


be a lim staputated. 

+ William Weller Pepys, e=a- one of the Masters in 
in the High Court of Chancery, and well known in 

lite circles. My acquaintance with bim Is not eaGlictent 

hi om judement- 

‘was the 

‘Sir James the 

of Scotland, whore extraordinary talents, 

Jeerning, and virtuet, Will ever be remombered with ad 

spiraiLal and regret i 
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character Dr, Jobnson had treated soslight- 
ingly, as be did not know his merit, was re- 
sum 


Mrs. Thrale said, “ You think so 
of him, Sir, because he is quiet, and does 


not, exert himself with force. "You'll be 
sosing the same thing of Mr. 
who sits as quiet.” "This was not well- 
bred ; and Jobnson did not let it pass with- 
ut correction. “Nay, Madam, what right 
have you to talk thus? Both Mr. ***#* 
and [ have reason to take it ill. You may 
talk 60 of Mr. ***** ; but why do you make 
me du it. Have 1 said any’ thi i 
‘Mr. ***97 ‘You have set him, 
might shoot him: but I have not shot him.” 

e of the gentleman said, he had seen 
three folio volimes of Dr. Johnson's say- 
ings collected by me. “I must put you 
right, Sir, (said 2;) for am very exact in 
authenticity. You could not see folio vo- 
lumes, for Ihave none: you might have 
seen somein guarto and octavo, ‘This is an 
inattention which one should guard against.” 
Jonxsox: “Sir, it ia awant of concern 
about veracity. He does not know that he 
saw any volumes. If he had seen them he 
could have remembered their size.” 

‘Mr. Theale appeared very lethargic to- 
day. 1 saw him again on Monday evening. 
at which time be was not thought to be in 
immediate danger ; but early in the morn- 
ing of Wednesday the 4th, he expired. 
Johnson was in the house, and thus men- 
tions the event: “I felt almost the last 
flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last 
time upon the face that for fifteen years had 
never been turned upon me but with respect 
and benignity.""* (pon that day there was 
a Call of the Lirsrary Crum; but Jokn- 
gon apologized for his absence by the fol. 
towing note: 

‘Mz. Jonwson knows that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and the other gentlemen will ex- 
cuse his incompliance with the Call, when 
they are told that Mr. Thrale died this 


















‘Mr. Thrale's death was a very essential 
loss to Johnson, who, although he did not 
foresee all that’ afterwards yened, was 
sufficiently convinced that the comforts 
which Mr. Thrale’s family afforded him, 
would now in a great measure cease. He, 
however, continued to shew a kind atten- 
tion to his widow and children as long as it 
was acceptable : aud he took upon him, with 
avery earnest concern, the office of one of 
his executors, the importance of which seem- 
ed greater than usual to him, from his cir- 
cunistances having been always such, that 
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he had scarcely any share in the real busi- 
ness of life. iis iends of the C1 
in hopes that Mr. Thrale might 
‘a iberal provision for him forhis life, which, 
as Mr. Thrale left no son, and a very large 
fortune, it would have been highly to his 
honour to have done ; and, considering Dr. 
Johnson's age, could not have been of’long 
duration ; but he bequeathed him only two 
hundred pounds, which was the legacy given 
to each of his executors. I could not but 
be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson 
talk in a pompous manner of his new office, 
and particularly of the concerns of the brew- 
ery, which it was at last resolved should be 
sold. Lord Lucan tells a very good story, 
which, if not precisely exeet, is certainly 
characteristical: that when the sale of 
‘Thrale’s brewery was going forward, John- 
son appeared bustling about, with an ink- 
horn and pen in his button-hole, like an ex- 
ciseman ; and on being asked what he really 
considered to be the value of the propert; 
which was to be disposed of, answered, “We 
are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the potentiality of growing rich 
heyond the dreams of avarice.” _ 
‘On Friday, April 6, he carried ine to dine 
ata club, which, at his desire, had been late- 
y at the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's 
Shurch-yard. He told Mr. Hoole, that he 
wished to have a City Club, and asked him 
to collect one; but, said he, “ Don't let 
them be pairiots.” The company were to- 
day very sensible, well-behaved. men. 
bave preserved only two particulars of his 
conversation. He said he was glad Lord 
George Gordon had escaped, rather than 
that a precedent should be established fur 
ing a man for constructive ireason ; 
which, in consistency with his true, manly, 
constitutional Toryism, he considered would 
be a dangerous engine of arbitrary power. 
And upon its being mentioned that’ an opu- 
lent and very indolent Scotch nobleman, 
who totally resigned the management of 
his affairs to a man of knowledge and abili- 
ties, had claimed some merit by saying, 
“ The next best thing to managing a man’s 
own affairs well, is being sensible of incapa- 
city, and not attempting it, but having full 




















con in one who can doit: Jonn- 
sox: “ Nay, Sir, thieis paltry. ‘There isa 
middle course. Let aman give application ; 
and depend upon it he will soon get above a 


despicable state of helplessness, and attain 
the power of acting for himeclf.* 

On Saturday, April 7, 1 dined with him at 
‘Mr. Hoole’s with Governor Bouchier and 
Captain Orme, both of whom had been lon, 
in the East-Indiea; and being men of good 
sense and observation, were very entertain. 
ing. Johnson defended the oriental reguls- 
tion of different carte of men,} which waa 


ani Reaianoue, the mnitary cast: the Bram, pace 
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oblested tous totally deséructine ofthe! 
in society by personal merit. He 
ahewedthat there waa & principle in it suffi. 
cieatly plausible by analogy. “ We see, 
(Guid bed) in metald that there are different 
Species ; and so likewise in animals, though 
‘one species mey not differ very widely from 
another, as in the species of dags,—the cur, 
the spaniel, and the mastiff. ‘Braming 
are the mastiffa of mankind.” 
On Thureday, April 12, Ldined with him 
at a Bishop's, where were Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds, Mr. Berenger, and some more com- 
pany. 








He had dined the day before at an- 
other Bishop's. I have unfortunately re- 
corded none of his conversation at the Bi- 
shop's where we dined together : but I have 
preserved his ingenious defence of his dix 
ning twice abroad in Passion-week ; a laxity, 
in which I am convinced he would not have 
indulged himself at the time when he wrote 
his paper in“ The Rambler,” uj 
that awful season. It appeared to me, that 
by being much more in company, and enjoy- 
ing more luxurious living, he had contract- 
'a keener relish for pleasure, and was con- 
sequently less rigorous in his religious rites. 
This he would not acknowledge; but he 
reasoned, with admirable sophistry, a8 fol- 
lows: “Why, Sir, a Bishop's calling com- 
pany rin this week, is, to use the 
vulgar phrase, not the thing.” But you must 
consider laxity is a bad thing; but precise. 
ness is also a bad thing; and your general 
‘ter may be more hurt by preciseness 
than by dining with a Bishop in Passion. 
week, ‘There might be a handle for retlec- 
tion. It might be said, ‘ He refuses to dine 
with a Bishop in Passion-week, but was 
three Sundays absent from church.'” Bos- 











wenn: * Very true, Sir, But, suppose a 
man to be uniform! conduct, would 
it not be better that he should refuse to dine 





with a 
court 


bye in this week, and so not en- 





ractice by his example ?” 
Jounson: “ Why, Sir, you are toconsider 
whether y6u might not do more harm by 
lessening the influence of a Bishop's cha- 
racter by your disapprobation in refusing 
him, than by going to him.” 


“V0 ERS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
“Dean Manax, 


“ Lure is full of troubles. I have just 
lost my dear friend Thrale. I hope he is 
app: ; but Ihave had a grest loss. {am 
ot rite pretty well I require some care 
of myself, but that care ig not ineffectual; 
and when I am out of order, I think it often 
my. own fault. : a" 

- spring is now making quick ad- 
‘vances. Te ithe the season e which the 
whole world is enlivened and invigorated, I 
ope that both you and I shall partake of its 
benefits. My desire is to see Li 3 
but being left executor to my friend, I know 
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not whether I can be sparedy but E will try, 
for it is now long since we aw one another; 
and how little we can promise ourselves 
many more interviews, we are taught by 

ly examples of mortality. Letus try to 
live so as that mortality may not be an evil. 
Write to me soon, my dearest ; your letters 
will give me great pleasure. 

«. fo sorry that Mr. Porter has not had 
his box ; but by sending it to Mr. Mathias, 
who very readily undertook its eanveyance, 
I did the best i could, and perhaps before 
‘now he has it. 

\ Be so kind as to make my compliments 
to my friends ; Ihave a great value for their 
Kindness, and hope to enjoy it before sum. 
mer is past. Do write to me. 

* Tam, dearest love, 
“ Your most humble servant, 


“ Sam. Jonnson. 

*+London, April 12, 1781." 
On Friday, April 13, being Good-Friday, 
I went to St. Clement's church with hum, a3 
usual. There I saw again his old fellow- 
collegian, Edwards, to whom I said, “T 
think, Siz, Drv Jobnaon and you meet only 
at Church.” —“ Sir, (said he,) it is the best 
we can meet in, except Heaven, and 
hope we shall meet there too.” Dr. John- 
son told me, that there was very little com- 
munication between Fdwards and him, after 
their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. 
‘But (said he, smiling) he met me once, 
and said, ‘I ain told you have written & 
very pretty book called The Rambler’ I 
was unwil mag that he should leave the 
‘world in total darkness, and sent him a set."” 
‘Mr. Berenger® visited bim to-day, and 
was very pleating, We talked of an even- 
; ing society for conversation at m house in 
town, of which we are all members, but of 
which Johnson said, “« It will never do, Sir 
. There is nothing served about there, nei- 
ther tex, nor cote, nor lemonode, nor any 
thing whatever ; and depend upon it, Sir, a 
man does not love to go to a place from 
whence he comes out exactly as he went in.” 
Lendeavoured, for argument’s sake, to main- 
tain that mien of learning and talents might 
have very good intellectual society, without 
the aid of any Kittle gratifications of the 
senses. Berenger juined with Johnson, and 

















said, that without these any meeting would 
be dull and insipid. He would therefore 
have all the slight refreshments; nay, it 


would not be amiss to have some cold meat, 
and a bottle of wine upon a sideboard. “ Sir, 
‘said Johnson to me with an sir of triumph,) 
ir. Berenger knows the world. Every 
body love- to have good things furnished to 
them without any trouble. -I told Mrs. 
‘Thrale once, that as she did not choose tu 
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have card-tables, she should have a profi. 
sion of the best sweetments end she wold 
be sure to have company enough come 
her.” I agreed with Tay illustHoua friend 
upon this subject ; for it has pleased Gon to 
make mana composite animal, and where 
there ia nothing to refresh the body, the 
mind will languish. 

On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, 

after solemn worship in St. Paul's chu! 
J found him alone ; Dr. Scott, of the Com- 
mons, came in. ‘He talked of its baving 
been said, that Addison wrote some of his 
best papers in “+ The Spectator,” when warm 
with wine. Dr. Johnson did not seem wil- 
ling to admit this. Dr. Scott, asa confir- 
mation of it, related, that Blackstone, a 60- 
ber man, composed ‘his “ Commentaries” 
‘with a bottle of port before him ; and found 
his rind invigorated and supported in the 
fatigue of his great Work, by a temperate 
use of it. 

‘1 told bim, that, in a company where 1 had 
lately been, a desire was expressed to know 
his authority for the shocking story of Addi- 
son's sending an execution into Steele's 
house “ Sir, (said he,) it is generally 
known ; it is known to all who are acquaint 
ed with the literary history of that period : 
it is ag well known as that he wrote ‘Cato.’ ” 
‘Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended Addi- 
son tome, by alleging that he did it in order 
to eover Steele's goods from other creditors, 
who were going to seize them. 

‘We talked of the difference between the 
mode of education at Oxford, and that in 
those col where instruction is chiefly 
conveyed by lectures, Jonxsox: “ Lec- 
tures were once useful ; but now, when all 
can read, and books are so numerous, lec 
tures are unnecessary. If your attention 


fails, and you missa part of the lecture, it is 
oat § you cannot go back, as you do upon 
book.” Dr. Scott agreed with him. “ But 


et, (said T,) Dr. Soot, you yourself gave 

Nives ef Oxfords” He udtled. “Vou 

laughed then (said 1) at those who came to 
ou.” 


Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we 
went todinner, Our company consisted of 
Mrs, Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Le- 
vet, Mr. Allen the printer, (Mfr. Mac- 
bean,] and Mrs. Hall, sister of the Reve- 
rend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling 


iver salvers, which 
ight fourteen years 
SE i. a0 it wna a great Gy TL was not alit- 
tle amused by observing Allen perpetually 
struggling to talk in the manner of Johnson, 
like pois, heed fable blowing him- 
selfup to resemble the atately ox. 

I. mentioned a kind of religious Robin- 
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hood Society, which met every Sunda; 
evening at Coachmaker's hall, for free de 
bate; and that the subject for this night 
was, the text which relates, with other mi- 
racles which happened at our Saviour’s 
death, “ And the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 
and came out of the graves after his resur. 
into the holy city, and ap- 
peared unto many.” Mrs. Hall said it was 
s subject, and she should like 
Jounsox, (somewhat 
warmly :) “One would not go to such a 
place to hear it,—one would not be seen in 
‘such a place—to give cuuntenance to such 
I, however, resolved that I 
« Wut, Sir, (said she to John. 
sou,) 1 should like to hear you discuss it.” 
He ecemed reluctant to engage in it. She 
talked of'the resurrection of the hunian 
race in general, and maintained thot we 
shall be raised with the satne bodies, Joux- 
sox: “ Nay, Madam, we see that it is not 
to be the same body ; for the Scripture uses 
the illustration of grain sown, and we know 
that the grain which grows is not the same 
with what is sown. “You cannot suppose 
that we shall rise with adiseased body : it i 
enough if there be such a sameness as to dis- 
tinguish identity of person.” She seemed 
desirous of knowing more, but he left the 
Sbacurity. 
itions,+ he observed, “ A total 
disbelief of them is adverse to the opinion of 
the existence of the soul between death and 
the last day; the question simply is, whe- 
ther departed spirits ever have the power of 
making themselves pereeptible tou: aman 
who thinks he has seen an apparition, can 
only be convinced himeelf’; bisauthority will 
not convince another ; and his conviction, 
if rational, must be founded on being told 
something which cannot be known but by 
supernatural means.” 
je mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, 
of which I bad never heard before,-being 
that is, hearing one’s name pronoun- 
ced by the voice of a known person at a 
distance, far beyond the possibility of 
ing reached by any sound uttered by hu- 
man organs. “An acquaintance, on whose 
veracity I can depend, told me, that walkin, 
home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard 
himself called from a woud, by the voice of 























+ [As this mubject quently recurs to these valu 
0h Rater ry be bol frpunhanly to muppoce iat Br. 
Schauom was 90 


ge Froqueatly to 
Jatroduce then. But the truth , that the author hin 

‘delighted and what he 
hhas frequently denominated the mysterious ; and there- 
fore took of tending Jobson to cou- 
‘vemseon such subjects. M. 

The author of this work was most undoubtedly faba 

‘the myttoriows, and per} ‘oceanions man} 
have can! 


ihey would not have eu ther 
fives todJohowen’s mind; Dut thar heise had alove for 
Speculations of that naire, may be gathered from his 
Fhtiogs throughout. Je Ber] 
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a brother who had gone to America; and 
the next packet brought accounts of that 
brother’s death. Macbean asserted that this 
inexplicable calling was a thing very well 
known. Dr. Johnson said, that one day at 
Oxford, as be was turning the key of his 
chamber, he heard his mother distinctly 
call—Sam. She was then at Lichfield ; but 
nothing ensued. This phenomenon is, I 
‘think, as wonderful 28 any other mysterious 
fact, which many people are very slow to 
believe, or rather, indeed, reject with an ob- 
stinate enntesapte 

‘Some time alter this, upon his making a 
remark which escaped my attention, ‘Mes. 
‘Williams and Mrs. Hall were both together 
striving to answer him. He grew . 
and called out loudly, “Nay, w! alg 
speak at once, it is intolerable.” But check~ 
ing hinwelf, and softening, he said, “ This 
one cine though you are ladies.” Then 





he brightened into gay humour, and ad. 
dressed them in the words of one of the 
sungs in “ ‘The Beggar's Opera ” 

But two at atime there's no mortal can bear, 


«© What, Sir, (said 1,) are you going to tum 
Captain’ Macheath #” ‘There was some- 
thing as pleasantly ludicrous in this sceneas 

i be imagined. ‘The contrast between 
Macheath, ‘Polly, and Lucy—and Dr. Sa- 
muel Johnson ; blind, peevish Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and Jean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, 
was exquisite. 

Tatole a to Couchmakers’-ball, and 
heard the difficult text of which we had 
talked, discussed with great decency, and 
some intelligence, by several speakers. 
‘There was a difference of opinion as to the 
appearance “of ghosts ay ‘modern eel tines 
thou, arguments for it, su 
Mr.“Addison’s authority, ‘preqonderabed. 
Theimmediate subject ofdlebate was embar- 
rasved by the bodies of the saintshaving been 
said to ‘rise, and by the question what be- 
came of them afterwards :—did they return 
again to their*graves? or were they trans- 
Jated to heaven ? Only one evangelist men- 
tions the fact,* and the commentators whom 
1 have looked at do not make the 
clear. ‘There is, however, no ‘oceaton for 
our Solectentng it farther, than to know 
that it was one of the extraordinary mani- 
festations of divine power, which accompa- 
nied the most important event that ever 


happened. 

Un Friday, April 20, I spent with him 
one of the happiest days that I remember to 
have enjoyed in the whole course of my 
life. Mra, Garrick, whose grief for the 
toss of her busband was, I believe, as sincere 
as wounded affection and admirstion could 
produce, had this day, for the first time 























St Matthew chap. xxvii v 32, 38 
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since his death, a select party of his friends 
todine with her. The conipany wes Miss 
Hannah More, who lived with her, and 
whom she called her Chay 3 Mrs. Bos. 
cawen, Mrs. Elizabeth , Sir Joshua 
, Dr. Burney, Dr. Johnson, and 
myself. We found ourselves very elegant tly 
entertained at her house in the Adelphi, 
where I have passed many a pleasing Hour 
with him, “‘whogladdened life.” She look. 
ed well, talked of her husband with com- 
placency, and while she cast her eyes on hia 
portrait,” which hung over the chimney- 
piece, said, that “death was now the most 
agreeable chject to her.” ‘The very ser 
ice of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. 
Beauclerk, with happy propriety, insribed 
under that fine portrait of him, which by 
‘Lady Diana’s kindness ix now the Frveerty 
of my friend Mr. Langton, the following 
passage from his beloved Shakspeare: 
Gyn Ove leat of becouse 
a seas egret 
His eye begets occanion for his wits 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
‘he other turus to a tleth-moving jestt 
‘Which his falr tongue (Conceit'a ax positor) 
Debivers in soch apt ana 
nd younger ietings os quite avihed 
Sosweec asd volublelehis Scour” 
We were all in fine spirits; andI Rhisper- 
ed to Mra. Boscawen, “I believe this is as 
much as can be le of life.” In addition 
toa splendid entertainment, we were re- 
led with Lichfield ale, which had a pecu- 
‘appropriate value. ‘Sir Joshua, and Dr. 
Burney, and [, drank cordially of it to Dr. 
‘Johnson's health ; and though he would not 
join us, he as cordially answered, “ Gentle- 
‘men, I wish you alt 2s well as youdo me."" 
‘The general etfect of this day dwells upon. 
my mind in fond remembrance ; but I do not 
find much conversation recorded. What £ 
have preserved shall be faithfully given. 
‘One of the company mentioned Mr. Tha- 
mas Hollis, the strenuous who used 
tosend over Europe presents of democratical 
books, te hele pasta stamped with dag 
and caps of liberty. ire. Carter sai 
She wasa bul man: he used to talk unchari- 
tably.” Jouson : “Poh! poh! Madam 
who is the worse for being talked of unchasi 
tably ? Besides, he was a dull 
‘as ever lived: and I believe he 
havedone harm to aman whom he knew to 
beof very opposite princplestohisown, I 
xemember once at the Society of Arts, when 
an advertisement was to be drawn up, he 
inted me out as the man who could do it 
This, you will observe, was kindness 
to me. however slipt away, and escaped 


it 

‘Mrs. Carter having said of the same per- 
so, “i doubt he was an atheist.” Jou. 
sow: ‘ [don't know that, He might per- 
haps have become one, if he had had time to 
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ripen, (amiling.) Hemight have eruberated 
ae aie eynolds praised“ Mudge’s* 
ir 1a 10] Mu 
Sermons” Jon¥sox :¢ Mudge's Sertona 
are good, but not practical, He grasps more 
sense than he can hold ; be takes more corn 
than he can make into meal: he opensa wide 
ppepec but itn oo dioant, ii indstint 

Jove ‘ Blair's Sermons.’ Though the di 
is ‘a Scotchman, and s Presbyterian, ani 
every thing he should not be, 1 was the first 
to pruise them. Such was may candour.” 
(Smiling.) Mas. arabe ' irises his 

it Merit, to get the better of our 

studio” Scaweow : Why, Madam, 

us compound the matter ; let us ascribe 
it to my candour, and his merit.” 

In the evening we had a large company 
in the drawing-room; sev Jadies, the 
Hishop of Killiloe, Dr. Perey, Mr. Cham. 
detlayne of the Treasury, &¢. &e. Some- 
body said, the life of a mere literary man 
gould not be very entertining.  Jontsox 








“ Butit certainly may. ‘This is @ remark 
which has been made, and repeated, without 
justice ; why should the life of » literary 


‘man be less entertaining than the life of any 
other man? Are there not as interesting va- 
vieties in euch a life? Asa ‘iterary Ife it 
may be very entertaining.” Boswett. : 
“ But it must be better, surely, when it is 
diversified with a little active variety—such 
ay his having gone to Jamaica ;—or—bis ha- 
ving gone to the Hebrides.” Johnson was 
"Tanner area spectable suthor, he 
ins av Tet suthor, 
told us a curious ercumetance in his life 
which was, that he had married a printer's 
devil. Reywouns: “ A printer's devil, Sir! 
‘Why, I thought a printer’s devil was acrea- 
ture with bl e and inrags.” Joun- 
son: “Yes, Sir. But I suppose he had her 
face washed, and put clean clothes on her. 
{Then looking very serinus, aud very earn- 
est.) And the did not disgrace him ;—the 
woman had a bottom of good sense.” The 
word bottom thus introduced, was so ludicrous 
when contrasted with his gravity, that most 
of uscouldnot forbear titteri end laughing: 
though L recollect that the Bish 
Joe Kept his countenance with stead 
iness, while Miss Hannah More slyly hid 
her face behind a lady's back who sat on the 
fame settee with her. His pride could not 
dear that amy expression of his should ex- 
cite ridicule, when he did not intend it; he 
therefore resolved to assume and exercise 
tic power, glanced sternly around, and 
called out in a strong tone, * Where's the 
merriment # Then collecting himeelé, and 
looking awfal, to make us feel how he could 
impose restraint, and as it were x 
‘his mind for a still more ludicrous word, he 
slowly pronounced, I say the woman was 





+» See page 45. 
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fundamentally sensible; as if he bod seid, 
hear this now, and laugh if you dare. We 
all gat compored as at funeral 
feand J ws away together; we stop- 
ped a little while by the rails of the Adal: 
phi: looking on the Thames, and 1 said to 
im with some emotion, that I was now 
chinking of two friends we had loa, who 
once lived in the buildings bebind us, Beau- 
slerk and Garrick, “ Ay, Sir, (suid he, ten- 
derly,) and two such friends as cannot be 


uy 

Wor some time after this day, T did not 
see him very often, and of the conversation 
which I did enjoy, 1am sorry to find I have 
preserved but litte. I was-at this time en. 

in a variety of other matters, which 
Aequited exertion and assiduity, ai neces. 
sarily occupied almost all my time. 

‘One day, having spoken very freely of 
‘hone ‘whe wuts then in power te mall: &0 
me, “ Between ourselves, Sir, I do not like 
to ive opposition the satisfaction of know. 
ing how much I disapprove of the ministry.” 
And when I ‘mentioned tbat Mr. Burke 
tad tated how que the tation wat in 

i the ond's reij wi 
were in power, compared with the present 
reign, when Tories goveraed ;— Why. Sir, 
‘anid he,) you ure 10 consider that ‘Vories 


wing more reverence for government, will 
not oppose w:th the sume violence ax 
who, being unrestrained by that princip 
will oppose by any means.” 


month he lost not only Mr Thrale, 
but, another friend, Mr. William Strahan, 
junior, printer, the eldest aon of his old ani 

‘constant friend, Printer to his Majesty. 


“TO MRS. BTRAAN. 

“Dax MAapax, 

“ Tue grief which 1 feel for the loss of a 
very kind friend, is sufficient to make me 
know how much you suffer by thedeathof an 
amiable son ; a man, of whom I think it may 
be truly said, that no one knew him wha 
does not lament him. 1 look upon myself 
as having a friend, another friend, taken 
from me. 


“ dear Madam, } would give 
ou Tends but I know how little the 
forma of consolation can avail. Let me, 
however, counsel you not to waste your 

in unprofitable sorrow, but go 10 
Bath, and endeavour to prolong your own 
life ‘but when we have all done all that we 
can, one friend must in time lose the other. 


Yam, dear Madam, 
“ Your mast humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonson. 
+ Apel 28, 1701." 

On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of 
again, dining with him and Mr. Wilkes, at 
 Dilly’s. No negociation was now requir- 
2d to bring them together 5 for Jokason was 
80 well satisfied with the former interview, 
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that he was very glad to meet Wilkes again, 
who was thin day seated between Dr. Beat 
tie and Dr, Jolinson (between Truth and 
Reason, as General Paoli said, when I told 
him of it.) Wirxes: « 1 have been think. 
ing, Dr. Johnson, that there should be abill 
brought into parliament that the contro- 
verted elections for Scotland should be tried 
in that country, at theit owu Abbey of Ho- 
ly-Rood House, and not here ; for the con- 
fequence of txying them here i that we 
have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come 
up and never &. back - Now, here is 

Joswell, who i come upon the election for 
his own county, which will not last a fort- 
night.” Joanson: “Nay, Sir, I see no 
Teason why they should be tried at all; for, 
You know one Scotchman is as gooil as an- 
other.” Wizxes: “ Pray, Boswell, how 
touch may be got ina year by an Advocate 
at the Scotch bar?” Boswert: “1 be- 
lieve, two thousand pounds” Witxes: 
“« How ean it be possible to spend that mo- 
ney in Scotland?” Jouwsox: “ Why, 
Sir, the money may be speat in England? 
but there is ahtarder question. If one man 
in Scotland gets possession of two thousand 
pounds, what remains for all the rest of the 
nation?” Witxgs: “ You know, in the 
Jest war, the immense booty which Thurot 
carried off by the complete plunder of se- 
ven Scotch isles; be re-embarked with 
three and sizpence.” Here again Johnson 
and Wilkes joined in extravagant sportive 
raillery upon the supposed poverty of Scot- 
Iind, which Dr. Beattie and T did not think 
it worth our while to dispute, #e 

‘The subject of quotation being introdu- 
ced, Mr. Wilkes censured it as pedantry. 
Jounsow: “No, Sir, it is a good thing ; 
there is a community of mindin it. Classi. 
cal quotation is the parole of literary men 
all over the world.” Wirxzs: “U; 
the continent, they alt quote the Vulgate 
Bible. Shakepeare is chiefly quoted here ; 
and we quote also Pope, 
Waller, and sometimes Cowley.” 

‘We talked of Letter-writing. Jonwsox: 
“Tt is now become so much the fashion to 
publish letters, that, in order to avoid it, I 
put aa little into mine as I can.” Bosweut : 

«Do what you will, Sir, you cannot avoid 
it Should you even write asill as you can, 
your letters would be published as curiosi- 
ties: 
~* Reho mirncle! instead of wit, 
"Retro dal nes with Stanbope’s pencil writ’ 

He gave us an entertaining account of 
Get Flint, x woman of the town, who, with 
some eccentric talents and much effrontery, 
forced herself upon his acquaintance. “ Bet 
(said he) wrote her own Life in verse,* 


‘Johnson, whowe memary was wonderfully retentive, 
remorrnaed the Gt love line of tls curs prose, 
lon, which have been communlcated to me by # young 
lady of his acquaintanes : 
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winch she fencght to me, wishing that I 
wwould furnish fer with a Preface to it. 
(Laughing?) T used to eay of her, that she 
was generally slut, and drunkard ;—ocea. 
onli hate nd tie. "She ba, how. 
ever, ings, a. aplnnet on’ which 
she pliyed, and &tey thet walked before 
her Chae.” Poor etwas taken up ona 
a stealing a counterpane, arid tried 
se aes Gul ea” Coumterpane, ane tried 
who loved a wench, summed up favourably: 
and she was ucquittedt After which, Bed 
said, with a gay and satisfied air, * Now that 
the counterpane is my own, I shall make a 
petticoat of it’ 
‘Talking of oratory. Mr. Wilkes described 
it a8 accompanied with all the charms ot 
ical expression. Jounsox : * No, Sirs 
Sratory is the power of beating down yout 
adversary's arguments, and puiting better 
in their place.” Wines: «Sut this doca 
not move the passions." Jonnson : * He 
must be a we man, who is tobeeo moved.” 
Wirxes (ceming e celebrated orator:) 
« Amidst all the brilianey of ———'s hina- 
gestion, and tho exuberance of bie wit 
isa strange want of taste. It was ob- 
served of Apelfes's Venus,? that. her flesh 
teemed as if she hed been nourished by 
roses his oratory would sometimes make 
tne suspect that he eats potatoes and drinks 
one suape 

















Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenscious we 
are of forms in this country ; and gave as 
an instance, the vote of the House of Com- 
mons for remitting money to pay the army 
in America in Portugal piaces, when, in rea- 
lity, the remittance is made not in Portugal 
money, but in our specie. Jounsow: “Is 

not a law, Sir, against exporting the 
current coin’ of the realm?” — Wrexxs: 
“ Yes, Sir; but might not the House ot 
Cornmons, in case of real evident necessity, 
order our own current coin to be sent into 
our own colonies ?”"—Here Johnson, with 
that quickness of recollection which distin. 








“When fit I drew my vital breath, 
A litte minha T carte upoa eer 
‘And then Teaabe from a dark a 
Tato this gay and gaucly works,’ 
had received on thie 
ec, i, ot by the Chet Justi 
1760, iM 
(id Baie a Sepnamer, 175, not by 








71 Giurt, Deas Stee, Soho, fom Nich 
alleged to be stolen, only five shillings 
**yamex Boewell took the troutle to examige the 
siond Paper, to ascertain theve particulary. BE) 
4 [t, Wlie mock the bio of apna to 
jaf Parrhaslus, for e description of the Venus 
St’apelia.” Vide Plaareh, © Belton an pece clareree 
Athenienses.” E-) 
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guished him so eminently, gave the Middie- 
468 Patriot an admirable retort upon his own 
ground. “Sure, Sir, you don’t think a re 
solution of the House of Commons equal to the 
tow of the land.” Witxes (at once perceiv- 
ing the application :) “ God forbid, Sir.” 
‘lo hear what had. been treated with such 
ee in De False Alarm,” now turn- 
into pleasant repartee, waa extremel) 
agrecale Johnson went on:—* To 
well, that 2 probibition to export 
the current coin is impolitic ; for when the 
balance of trade bappens to be against = 
state, the current coin must be exported.” 
Mr. Beauclerk’s rent library was this 
season vold in London by auction. Mr. 
Wilkes said, he wondered to find in it such 
a numerous collection of sermons: 
to think it strange that a gentleman of Mr. 
Teauclerk’s character in the gay world, 
Fhould have chosen to have many composi 
tions of that kind. Jounsow: “ Why, Sir, 
you are to consider, that sermons make 2 
considerable branch of English literature ; 
so that a library must be very imperfect if it 
has not a numerous collection of sermons :* 





© Mz. Wilkes probahty did vot know that there It bo 
sn English. seraion the most comprepensive snd lively 
econint of faculty. for which he bias. 
ei¢wat so much admired. “it is Barrows fiat 


ky. for 
to Dr. 
and fourteenth sermon, tik 
and Jerting." ay, old tance, 

of 


i doquaintance, ce late 
Corbyn Morris, in ious ** Kasay 00 Wit, Hu 
mous, and Ridlenle,” calls it 2° praia erin 
‘Wit ut I do not see. how it could be , with 
‘out deaving out some good ctreumstance of discriraina- 
in iy known, and may perhaps di 
savancage mike Lota only for tteas- 
) ft may be de- 
b? © ie 





Tometimes a sosoleal representation of 
‘counterfeit speech, & miraicel look oF geste, 
forlt: sometimes an aifected slmpliciy © 
eetumpluowe Huntogs piveit i bing; sometimes it 
eataed fans ertty reating ebvious iaater To 
oa 
one ‘Keowe not 


Tt ei there a eater of 
ani plan 
EOE and i wa anc wm remnn sche and prov 


p) which by @ pretty aurnrising uncouth. 
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and in all collections, Sir, the desire of 
menting them J in 

to the advance in acquisitions as motion is 
sccelerated by the continuance of the impe- 
tus. Resides, Sir, (looking at Mr. Wilkes 
with a placid but significant smile.) a man 
may collect sermons with intention of mak- 
ing himself better by them. I hope Mr. 
Beauclerk intended, that some time or other 
that should be the case with him.” 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, ond enough for 
‘Dr. Jobnson to hear, “ Dr. Johnson Should 
make me a present of his ¢ Lives of the 
Poeta,’ as 1 am a poor patriot, who cannot 

fohnson seemed to 
hint; but in a little 
while, he called to Mr, Dilly, “ Pray, Sir, 
Be so good as to send a set of my Lives to 
‘Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments.” ‘This 
i Mr. Wilkes 
was courteously 
received, and sat with him a long time. 

‘The company gradually dropped away. 
Mr. Dilly himself’ was called down stairs 
upon business; I left the room for some 
time ; when I returned, I was struck with 
observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John 
‘Wilkes, “Esq. literally tétend-te 5 for ti 
were reclined upon their chairs, with their 
heads leaning almost close to each other, 
and talking earnestly, in a kind of cenfiden- 
tial whisper, of the personal quarrel between 
George the Second and the Hing of Prussia, 
Such"a scene of perfectly easy sociality be- 
tween two such opponents in the war of po- 
litical controversy, as that which L now be. 
held, would have’ been an excellent subject 
fora picture. It presented to my mind the 
happy days which are foretold in Scripture, 
when the lion shall lie down with the kid.+ 

After this day there was another pretty 
long interval, during which Dr. Johnson 

I did not meet. “When I mentioned it 
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to bim with regret, he was pleased 
“ Then, Siz, let us live double.” 


‘About this time it was much the fashion 
for several ladies to have evening assemblies, 
where the fair sex might participate.in con- 
versation with literary and ingenious men, 
animated by a desire’ to please, These so- 
cieties were denominated Hocking Clube, 
the origin of which title being little known, 
it may be worth while to relate it. One of 
the most eminent members of those societies, 
when they first commenced, was Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet,# whose dress was remarkably grave, 

in particular it was observed, that he 
wore blue stockings. Such was the excel- 
lence of his conversation, that his absence 
was felt as 90 great @ loss, that it used to be 
said, “ We can do nothing without the blue. 
stockings; and thus by degrees the title 
was established. Miss Hannah More has 
admirably described a Blue-stocking Club, in 
her “Bas Blew,” a poem in which many of 
the pervons who were most conspicuous there 
are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come some- 
times into these circles, and did not think 
himself too grave even for the lively Miss 
Monekton (now Countess of Cork,) who used 
to have the finest dit of d/ue at the house of 
her mother, Lady Galway. Her vivacits 
enchanted the and they used to talk 
together with all imaginable ease. A, sin- 

instance happened one evening, when 
she insisted that some of Sterne’s writings 
were very pathetic. Johnson bluntly de- 
aled it’ “Iam gure (said she) they have 
affected me."—“ Why (said Johnson, smi- 
ling, and rolling himself about,) that is, be- 
cause, dearest, you're a dunce.” When she 
sometime afterwards mentioned this to him, 
he said, with equal truth and politeness, 
"Madan if T bad. thought oo, F certainly 
should not have said it.” 

Another evening, Johnson's kind indul- 
gence towards me had a pretty difficult 
trial, I had dined at the Duke of Montrose’s 
with a very party, and his Grace, 
according to his usual custom, had circulated 
the bottle very freely. Lord Graham and I 
went together to Miss Monckton’s, where 1 

inly was in extraordinary spirits, and 
above all fear or awe. In the midst of a 
great number of persons of the first rank, 
amongst whom T with confusion, a 
noble lady of the most stately decorum, I 
placed myself next to Johnson, and thinking 
myielt ‘now fully his meteh, talked to him in 
a foud and boisterous manner, desirous to let 
the company know how Tgoula contend with 
(jax. remember pressing 
him upon ee yalne oF the pleasures of the 
imagination, and as an illustration of my 
argument, asking him, “ What, Sir, suppo- 


to say, 








* Me, Benjamin Stillingfleet, author of tracts relating 
bo natural nee. 
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sing I were to fancy that the — (naming 
the’ most charming Duchess in his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions) were in love with me, 
Should { not be very Bappy?” My feiend, 
with much address, evaded my interroga- 
tories, and kept me as quiet as possible ; But 
it may easily be conceived how he must 
havefeitst However, when few daya after- 
renee eran 

faved with the most friendly 
gentleness. 


While I remainea in London this year, 
Johnson and I dined together at several 
places. I recollect a placid day at Dr. But- 
ter’s, who had now removed from Derby to 
Lower-Grosvenor-street, London; but of 
his conversation on that and other occasions 
during this period, I neglected to keep any 
regular record, and shall therefure insert 
here some miscellaneous articles which 1 
find in my Johnsonian notes. 

‘His disorderly habits, when “making pro- 
vision for the day that, was passing over 
him," appear from the following anecdote, 
communicated to me by Mr. John Nichols: 
—In the year 1763, a young bookseller, 
who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston 
waited on him with a subscription to his 
“Shakspeare:' and observing that the Doctor 
made no entry in any book of the subscri- 
ber's name, ventured diffidently to ask, 
whether he would please to have the gentle- 
man’s address, that it might be properly in- 
serted in the printed list of subscribers —- 
‘1 shall print no List of Subscribers,’ suid 
Johnson, with great abruptness: but almost 
immedi recollecting himself, added. 
very tly, ‘Sir, I bave two very 

it Teasons for not printing any list of 
subscribers ;—one, that ¥ have lost ali the 
names,—-the other, that I have spent all the 
money.’” 


+ Next day I endeavoured to give what hnd he 
the most | jous turn X could, by the following 
verses 

TO #RE HOMOURAMLE M1686 NONCKTUN. 
‘Not that with th’ excellent Montrose 

Thad the hay te dine 
‘Not that Tate from table rose, 

From Graham's wit, from generous wine. 


Tt was not theue alove which led 
‘On sacred, 


agubers to encroach + 
‘And msde me feel what most 1 dread, 
‘Junxsow's just frown, and welf-reproach. 


Bat when enter oot Da 
: ver 
At once lowondentlon fast, 

{Cat el my foe was in lage 
But nota brian biaze 1 own, 

hecull smoke Sma yor osha’ 

1 gua deny Tae gone 

And Dot tend, though inflam’d. 
vein at re to wine. Lyte love, 

ma, ner 

Whis't invoke the powers love, 

‘Pha henclonth Patay whe ve. 
‘The lady was geverously fory » Teturned me on 

log stam, dnd thus edna ie act of Obst 
tad Took eave bover vo ola agals. 


44 
Johnson could not brook appearing to be 
worsted in argument, even when he had 


taken the wrong side, to shew the foree and 
dexterity of his talents. When, therefore, 
he perceived that his opponent gained 
ground, he had recourse to some sudden 
mode of rubust sophistry. Once, when I was 
pressing upon him with visible advan 

e stopped me thus My dear ‘Bowel, 
Jet's have no more of this; you'll make 
nothing of it, I'd rather have you whistle 
# Scoteh tune.” 

Care, however, must be taken to distin. 

ish between Johnson when he “talked 

r victory,” and Johnson when he had no 
desire but to inform and iliustrate—“ One 
of Johneon’s principal talents (says an emi- 
nent friend of hisy ‘was shewn in maintain. 
ing the wrong side of an argument, and ina 
aplenaia perversion of the truth—If you 
could contrive to have his fair opinion on a 
subject, and without any bias from personal 
pretudiee, or from a wish to be victorious 

in sment, it was wisdom itself, not only 
convincing, but overpowering.” 

He however, all his life habituated 
himself to consider conversation as a trial of 
intellectual vigour and skill; and to this, I 
think, we may venture to ascribe that un- 
exampled richness end brilliancy which a] 
peared in his own. As @ proof at once of b 

ess for colloquial inction, and his 


high notion of this eminent friend, he once hi 


addressed him thus: “, we now have 
been several hours together } and you have 
said but one thing for which I envied you.” 

He disliked much alll speculative despon- 
ding considerations, which tended to dis- 
courage men from diligence and exertion. 
He wus in this like Dr. Shaw, the great 
traveller, who, Mr. Daines Barrington told 
me, used to say, “I hate a cui bono man.” 
‘Upon being asked by a friend wbat he should 
think of » rman who was spt to say non est 
danti;~—“ That he’s a stupid fellow, Sir, 
(answered Johnson :) What would ‘these 
fanti men be ding the while?” When I, in 
a low-spirited fit, was im wit 
indifference of ie pucraite phish generally 
engage usin a course of action, and ingus- 

‘a reason for taking so much trouble ; 
“ 
driving on the system of life.” 

He fold me, that he was glad that T had, 
by General O; ‘pe’s means, become ac- 
quainted with Dr. Shebbesre. Indeed that 
gentleman, whatever objections were made 
to him, had knowledge and abilities much 
above the class of ordinary writers, and de- 
serves to be remembered os « ® 
name in Hterature, were it only for his ad- 
mirable “ Letters on the English Netion,” 
under the name of “ Battista Angeloni, a 

fesuit.”” 


yg, LBP Blah Hom, Whtlam Gerreed Hamlton. 
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Johnson and Shebbeare+ were frequently 


named together, a3 havin, reigns 
had no lection for the family of Hae 
ver, The author of the celebrated “ Heroic 


Epistle to Sir William Chambers,” intro- 
ducea them in one line, in @ list of those 
“* who tasted the sweets of his present Ma- 
Jesty’s rei Such was Johnson's candid 
relish of the merit of that satire, that he 
allowed Dr. Goldsmith, as he told me, to 
read it to him from beginning to end, and 
did not refuse his praise to its execution. 
Goldsmith could sometimes teke adver. 
turous liberties with him, and escape un- 
lished. Beauclerk told me, that when 
oldsmith talked of a project for having a 
third Theatre in London solely for the ex- 
hibition of new plays, in order to deliver 
authors from the supposed anny ofmana- 
gers, Johnson treated it alightingly, uy 
which Goldsmith said, “ Ay, ay i _ 
benothing to you, who can now shelter your. 
self behind the corner of a pension ;” and 
Johnson bore this with good-humour. 
Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle's 
Poems, which his Lordship had published 
with his name, as not disdalning to be a can- 
didate for literary fame. My friend was of 
opinion, that when a man of’ rank appeared 
in that character, he deserved to have his 








to Lord Villiers,” in 
Fnetext of superior toile, 


which, under the 
demanding all their care,” he discovers 8 
Jeslousy of the great paying their court to 
the Muses: 


recollect « ludicrous paragraph in the news 
ing hat pensions Bota Mo bear and he 


fen of ranks and fortune, however, should be pretty 
‘assured of having” Peal claim t the approbation 
bli ax writen, before they venture fo, taba 
in is preface to * AD for Love,” thus 


ois 
Pe 


il 
i 


Pleasant conversation (at least esteemed 60} 
With « trifling lind. 2 el 
‘a mnatiering of Latin, are ambitious 
‘themselves from the herd of gentlemen, by thelr 
‘poetry: 

“Ramus enim ferme sensus communis in [a 
Fostuns’-—— ‘Jusenal, Sct, vil. 73, 
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(said he, in an animated tone,) it is Andi 
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BHnee ease 
Miuait out be thyaclé what they record 

Johnson had called twice on the Bi 
Killaloe before his Lordship set out for Ire- 
land, having missed him the first time. “He 
said, “Jt would have hung heavy on my 
heart if I had not seen him. No man ever 

id more attention to another than he has 

lone to me;* and 1 have neglected him, 
not wilfully, but from ‘otherwise oc- 
cupied, Always, Sir, set a high value on 
spontaneous kindness. He whose inclination 
prompts him to cultivate your friendship of 

is own accord, will love you more than one 
whom you have been at pains to attach to 

rou.” 
z Johnson told me, that he was once much 
pleased to find that a carpenter, who lived 
near him, wes very ready to shew him some 
things in his business which he wished to 
see: “It was paying (said he ) respect to 
-hterature.” 

‘Lasked him, if he was not dissatisfied with 
having so smail a share of wealth, and none 
of those distinctions in the state which are 
the objects of ambition. He had only a pen~ 
‘sion of three hundred a year. Why was he 
not in such circumstances as to his 
coach? Why had he not some considerable 
office ? Jounaow: “ Sir, I have never com. 

lained of the world; nor do I think thet 1 

ave reagon to complain. It is rather to be 
wondered at that I have much. My pen- 
sion iu more out of the usual course of things 
than any instance that I have known. Here, 
Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to Go- 
vernment at the time, who got a pension 
without asking for it, 1 never courted the 
great; they sent for me; but I think they 
Now give me up. They are satisfied: they 
have seen enough of me” Upon my ubser- 
‘ving that I could not believe this, for they 
rust certainly be highly pleased by hla con- 
versation ; conscious of hia own superiority, 
he answered, “No, Sirs great Lords and 
great Ladiés dou’t love to have their mouths 
stopped.” ‘This wea very expressive of the 
effect which the force of his undestanding 
and brilliancy of bis fancy could not but pro- | 








* This ‘great pleasure, for there had been 
pve n prety soar season betrest Drs Bernard ad 
RimualPaner the age or fty-fvey hes Johnson fo 

humour, exprewed hia fa 3 toanner not quite 
chy "Be mara saade fhe bac of # copy ot 
Bisternt ‘percious fon detent mens They coor 
hued lB delinte roy 


I kmow not whether Johnon ever saw the Poem, but 3 
had occasion to flud, that as Dr, Barnard and be Knew 
‘each other better, their mutual ‘increased 
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duce ; and, tobe sure, they must have found 
themselves ly diminiahed in bis com- 
y- When I warmly declared how happy 

‘was at all times to hear him ;—* Yes, Six 
(eaid he ;) but if you were Lord Chancellor, 
it would not beso: you would then consider 
your own dignity.” >, 

‘There wag much truth and knowledge of 
human nature in this remark. But certainly 
one should think, that in whatever elevated 
state of life a man who knew the value of 
the conversation of Johneon might be placed, 

ight prudent] avoid a situat 

in which be might appear leswencd. by cot 
parisons yet be would frequently gratify 

imself in private with the participation of 
the rich intellectual entertainment which 
Johnson could furnish. Strange, however. 
init, to consider how few of the great sought 
his society ; ao that, iff one were disposed to 
take occasion Lshrapee on noe aca, very 
conspicuous objects present themselves. His 
noble friend, Lord Ehbenk, well cbeerved, 
that if a great man procured an interview 
with Johnson, and did not wish to see him 
more, it shewed a mere idle curiosity, and 
wretched want of relish for extraordinary 
powers of mind. Mr. Thrale justly and 
wittily accounted. for such conduct by say. 
ing, that Johnson's convervation was ty 
miuich too strong for a person accustomed 
obsequivusness and flattery ; it was mustard 
ina young child's mouth ! 

‘One day, when I told him that I was a 
zealous ‘Tory, but not enough ng 
ta knuwledge,” and should be obliged to 
him for “a reason,” he was a0 candid, an 
expressed himself co well, that 1 begged of 
him to repeat what he had said, and Y wrote 


down as = 








OF TORY AND waIG. 
“A ‘wise Tory and a wise Whig, I be- 
Hera, will agrees ‘Their principles are the 
same, though their modes of thinking are 
different. A high I vernment 
unintelligible: f is lost in the clouds, A 
violent Whig makes it impracticable: he is 
for allowing #0 much liberty to every man, 
that there is not power enough to govern 
any man. The prejudice of the Tory is for 
establishment ; the prejudice of the Whig 
is for innovation. 4 Tory does not wish to 
ive more real power to Government; but 
Government should have more rever- 
ee peel 
is not for giving more: er 
to the Shag. ut wshey they sheuld have 
2 considerable influence, founded on the opi 
tion of mankind: the Whig is for Umaiting 
and watching them witha narrow jealousy. 


“To mR. PERKINS. 


*Srr, 
“However often I have seen 


rou, 1 
have hitherto forgotten the note, but I have 
30 


465 


nom sent its with my good wishes for the 
ity of you and your partner," 
Whom, froma ouf short conversation, T could 
not judge otherwise than favourably. I am, 
ir,” “Your most humble servant, 
“Sant. Jouxson. 
** Jone 2, 1781.” 


On Saturday, June 2, I set out for Scot- 
Ind, and had promised to pay a visit, in m 
way, an T sometimes did, af Southill, in Bed 
fordshire, at the hospitable mansion of 
‘Squire Dilly, the elder brother of my wor- 
thy friends, the booksellers, in the Poultry. 
Dr. Johason agreed to be of the party this 
year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and 
to go and see Lord Bute’s seat at Luton 
Hoe, He talked little to us in the carri 
being chiefly occupied in reading Dr. Wat- 
son’s+ sevond volume of + Chemical Essays,” 
which he liked very well, and his own 
& Prince of Abyssinia,” on which he seemed 
to be intensely fixed; having told us, that 
he had not looked at it since it was first pub- 
Kished. T happened to take it out of m 
pocket this day, and he seized upon it wi 
avidity. He pointed out. to me the follow- 
ing remarkable passage: “ By what meaus 
(said the prince) are the Europeans thus 
powerful; or why, since they can 50 easily 
visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, 
cannot the Asiatics and Africans invade their 
coasts, plant colonies in their ports, and 
give laws to their natural princes? “The 
same wind that carried them back would 
bring us thither." They are more power- 
ful, ‘Sir, than we, (answered Itulack) be- 
cause they are wiser. Knowledge will al- 
ways prodominate over ignorance, as man 
joverns the other animals, But why thoir 
nowledge is more than ours, 1 know not 
‘what reason can be given, but the unsearch- 
able will of the Supreme Being.” He 
said, “ This, Sir, no man can explain other- 
wise.” 


‘We stopped at Welwin, where I wished 
much to see, in company with Jobnscn, the 
residence of the author of Night Thoughts,” 
which was then possessed by his son, Mr. 
Young. Here some address was requisite, 
for I was not acquainted with Mr. Young, 
and had J proposed to Dr. Johnson that we 
should send t him, he would haye checked 
my wish, and perlups been offended. I 


vy BOG cet Rates Bas of 
hee, nd remarkable for oasotaln peincnles of 
fis venerable progenitor, with as much of the elegance 
‘of modem manners, at i consistent with prinitive alai- 





ey 
i top of Landall ou of the poorest Bi. 
Tanch seal Co abe he’ propriety of shalt the 
‘bishops He hus iafornied aay that Be has 

Durat al bis chential papers. “The friead of our excel 
lotion, mow auailed on every nde By ano 

of ron afb Lora oe 

ane id plat colo 
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therefore concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I 
dooeld steal amay from Dr, Johnzon and 
i try what reception I could procure 
from Mz. Young: if unfavourable, noth 
was to be seid but if agreeable, I should 
return and notify it tothem. I hastened to 
‘Mr. Young’s, found he was at home, sent in 
word that a gentleman desired to wait upon 
him, and was shewn into a parlour, where he 
and a young lady, his daughter, were sitting. 
He appeared to be a plain, civil, coun 
gentleman ; and when I begged pardon for 
Presuming to trouble him, but that I wished 
much to see his place, if he would give me 
leave; he behaved very courteously, and 
answered, “ By all means, Sir; we are just 
to drink tea; will you sit down?” I 
‘ed him, but said, that Dr. Johnson had 
come with mie from London, and ¥ must re- 
tur to the inn to drink tea with him; that 
my name was Boswell, I had travelled with 
him in the Hebrides. “Sir, (said he,) I 
should think it a great honour to sce 
Dr. Johnson here. Will you allow me to 
send for him?" Availing myself of this 
opening, I said that “ I would go myself and 
bring him, when he had drunk tea ; he knew 
nothing of my calling here.” | Having been 
thus successfiul, I hastened back to the inn, 
and informed Dr. Johnson that “ Mr. Young, 
son of Dr. Young, the author of ‘Night 
Th ts,’ whom J had just left, to 
have the honour of seeing him at the house 
w ther lived.” Dr, Johnson luck. 
ily made no inquiry how this invitation bad 
arisen, but afree to go, and when we en- 
tered "Mr. Young’s parlour, he addressed 
him with a very polite bow, “Six, I hud a 
curiosity to come and see this place. Y had 
the honour to know that great man, 
father.” We went into the garden, wi 
we found a gravel walk, on each side of 
which was a row of trees, planted hy Dr. 
Young, which formed a handsome Gothic 
arch; Dr. Johnson called it a fine grove. 1 
beheld it with reverence. 
We sat some time in the summer-house, 
on the outside wall of which was incribed, 
Ambuiantes in horto audiebant vooem Dei ;” 
and oF reference to a brook by which it ie al, 
tuated, “ Vivendi recie qui prorogat horam,’” 
&c. I said to Mr. Young, that I had been 
told his father was cheerful. “Sir, (said dl 
he was too well-bred a man not to be cheerfu 
in company ; but he was gloomy when alone. 
‘He never was cheerful after my mother’s 
death, and he had met with many disap. 
pointments.”” Dr. Johnson observed to me, 
afterward, “That this was no fevourable ac- 
count of Dr. Young for it is not becoming 
in a man to have eo little acquiescence in 
the ways of Providence, as to be gloomy be- 
cause He has not obtained as much - 
mentas he expected ; nor to continue gloomy 
for the loss of kia wife, Grief has its time.” 
‘The last part of this censure was theoreti- 
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cally made. Practically, weknow that grief 


1 
for the loss of a wife may be continued very ' 


long, in proportion as stion has been sin- 
one No man knew this better then Dr. 
Johnson. 


‘We went into the church, and looked at 
the monument erected by Mr. Young to hia 
father, Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, 
that his father had received several thou- 
sand pounds of subscription-maney for his 
“ Umve Passion,” but had lost it in the 
South-Sea.* Dr. Johnson thought this must 
be a mistake; for he had never seen 8 sub- 
scription-book. 

Foon the toad we talked of the uncer- 
tainty of profit with which euthors and 
booksellers en; in the publication of li- 
terary works. JouNsox : “My ju t 
‘Thave found is no certain rule as to the sale 
of a book.” Boswers: “ Pray, Sir, have 
you been much plagued with authors send- 
Ing you their works to revise?” Jouxson: 
“No, Sir; I have been thought asour surly 
fellow.” Toswanu: * Very lucky for you, 
Sir,—in that respect." I must however ob- 
ferve, that notwithstanding what he now 
said, which he no doubt Baagined at the 
time to be the fact, there was, Rechaps, no 
man who more frequently yielded to the so- 
Uicitations even of very obscure authors, to 
read their manuscripts, or more liberally as- 
sisted them with advice and correction. 

He found himself very happy at "Squire 
Dilly's, where there is always abundance of 
excellent fare, and hearty welcome. 

‘On Sunday, June 3, we oll went to South- 
ili church, which is very near to Mr. Dilly’ 
house. It being the first Sunday of the 
month, the holy sscrament was administered, 
and I staid to partake of it. When I came 
afterwards into Dr. Johnson’s room, he said, 
“You did right to stay and receive the com- 
munion; I had not thought of it.” ‘This 
seemed to imply that he did not choose to 
approach the altar without a previous pre- 
aration, as to which good men entertain 

ifferent opinions, some paielng a it is 
irreverent to wake of that with. 
out considerable premeditation ; others, that 
wae ©. a bene he ren! and aa 

oper ¢ of mind to discharge an; 
Fitual duty of our religion, my. ‘without 
seruple, ear a miost solemn one. A. 
middle notion I believe to be the just one, 
_ ‘is, that  goirmunicants need ‘ot think 
a train yaratory forma indispen- 
fably necessary tut nether should they 
rasbly and lightly venture upon $0 ewful 
and mysterious an institution. Christians 
must judge ench for himself, what degree 0” 
retirement and self-examination is necessar: 
upon each occasion, 


4 ‘This pmertlon is 2 son of dates. 
‘The pst foot tbe of Coung fee publabed ox Se 
i Soothe eee (whic appens tote meant) wa 
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ing in a frame of mind which, I hope 
the felicity of human nature, many ex- 
in fine weather, at the country- 
‘of a friend,—consoled and elevated 
by pious exercises, I expressed myself with 
an unrestrained fervour to my “Guide, 
py ne i ee Friend;" “ ty, dear Sir, 
we n be a good man ; and I am ve 
now. I Be hon and honour the 
ing ; I wish to de no ill, and to be benevo- 
Jent to all mankind.” He looked at me with 
@ benignant indulgence; but took occasion 
to give me wise and salutary caution. “Do 
dot, Sir, accustom yourself to trust to in. 
pressions. There isa middle state of wind 
between conviction and hypocrisy, at which 
many are conscious, By trusting to im- 
wessions, a man may grodually come to 
rield to them, and at length be subject to 
them, so as not to ben free agent, or whint is 
‘the sume thing in effect, to wuppose that he 
is not « free agent. A man who is in that 
state, should not be suffered to live; if he 
declares he cannot help acting in x parti- 
cular way, and is irresistibly impelled, there 
can be no confidence in him, no more than 
ina tiger. But, Sir, no man believes him. 
self to be impelled ‘irresi 
that he who says he believes it, lies, Fas 
vourable impressions at particular moments, 
3 to the state af our souls, may be deceitful 
and dangerous. In general no man can be 
sure of his acceptance with Gon ; some, in- 
deed, may have had it revealed to them, 
St. Paul, who wrought miracles, may have 
had a miracle wrought on himself, and may 
have obtained supernatural assurance of 
and mercy, and beatitude; yet Bt. 
aul, though he expresses strong ope, also 
expresses fear, lest having preached to 
others, he himself should be a cast-away.” 
‘The opinion of a learned Bishop of our 
uaintance, as to there being merit in re- 
Tigious faith, being mentioned ;—Jonw son : 
Why, yes Sir, the most licentious man, 
were hell open before hima, would not take 
the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. 
‘We must, as the Apostle says, live by faith, 


not by sight. : 

« T talked tobim of originalsin,+ in conse. 
quence of the fall of man, and of the atone- 
ment mede by our Savioun. After some 
conversation, which he desired me to re- 
member, he, at my request, dictated to me 
as follows: 


for 

















f Dr. Ogden, Sn his sermon * On the Artiler 
of the Christian Faith,” with adrolmable aruteneas thus 
‘addreues the opposers of that Doctrine, #) ts 
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“Ware respect to onginal sin, the in- 
quay is not necessary ; for whatever is the 

use of human corruption, men are evi- 

tly and confessedly so corrupt, that all 
the laws of heaven and earth are insufficient 
to restrain them from erimes. 

“ Whatever difficulty there may bein the 
conception of vicarious punishments, it isan 
opinion which bas had poseeasion of manki 

in all ‘There iano nation that has not 
used the practice of sacrifices. ‘W . 

,, denies the propriety of vicarious 

+ punishments, holds an opinion which the 
Sentiments and practice of mankind have 

contradicted, from the beginning of the 

world, The great sacrifice for the sins of 

mankind was offered at the death of the 

‘Mrastan, who is called in Scripture, ‘ The 

Lamb of Gon, that taketh away the sins of 


the world.’ To judge of the ressonableness vantages 
of the scheme a judge of tne it must be con- 


sidered as nec to the t pbieginos of 
the universe, that Gon should make known 
his perpetual and irreconcileable detestation 
of moral evil. He might indeed punish, 
and punish only the offenders; but as the 
end of punishment is not revenge of crimes, 
but panies of virtue, it was more be- 
coming the Divine clemency to find another 
manner of proceeding, less destructive to 


man, and at least equally powertit to pro- 
mote goodness. The end of punishment is 
to and warn. That punishment will 


both reclaim and warn, which shews evi- 
dently such abhorrence of ain in Gon, 2s 
‘may deter us from it, or stnke us with dread 
of ‘vengeance when we have committed it. 
‘This is effected by vicarious punishment. 
Nothing could more testify the oppositiun 
between the nature of Gop and moral evil, 
or more amply display his justice, to men 
and angels, to all orders and successions of 
beings, than that it was necessary for the 
\ighest and purest nature, even for Divi- 
ITY ite to pacify, the demands of ven. 
geance, by a painful death; of w na- 
Eira elfect will be, that when justice is ap. 
peased, there is a proper place for the exer- 
cise of merey ; and that euch prepidaton 
supply, in some the imperfec. 
tions of Gur obedience, ena the inefficacy of 
our repentance: far, obedience and repent- 
ance, such a8 we can perform, are stiil pe- 
cessary. Our Savion has told us, that he 
te Aull the tea le, by tae performance 
to typical law, by the 
of what thoed types had foreshewn ; and the 
moral law, by precepts of greater purity and 
higher exaltation.” ‘ 
‘Here he said, * Gop bless you with it.” 
1 acknowledged myself much obliged to 
him; but L d that he would go on aa 
to the propitiation being the chief object of 
our most holy faith, ‘Hee them dictated this 
‘one other paragraph. 
“Phe peculiar Spckrine of Christianity is, 
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that of an univers scr and perpetual 
propitiation. Other prophets aim 
G4 the will and the threatenings of Gov. 
Cunir satisfied his justice” 


were made for parish-cler\ 
“Yes, Sir, a parish-clerk should be a man 
who is able to make a will, or write a letter 
for any body in the parish.” 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo’s notion, + 
that the ancient Egyptians, with all their 
Jearning, and all their arts, were not only 
black, but woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer asked 
how did it appear upon exemining the mum- 
mies? Dr. Johnsca approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never 

‘a more strenuous advocate for the ad- 
. of wealth, than Dr. Johnson, he 
this day, I know not from what caprice, took 
the other side. + I have not observed (suid 
be) that men of very fortunes enjoy 
any thing extraordinary that makes hoppi- 
ness. at has the Duke of Bedford ? 
‘What has the Duke of Devonshire? The 
only great instance that ¥ have ever known 
of the Soe of wealth was, that of Ja- 
maica Dawkins, who going to visit Palmyra, 
and hearing that the way was infested by 
robbers, hired # troop of Turkish borse to 
guard him.” 

Dr. Gibbons, the dissenting minister, 

mentioned, he srid, “I tovk to Dr. 
G ” And addressing himself to Mr 
Charles Dilly, added, “3 ‘shall be glad to 
see him. Tell him, if he'll call on me, and 
dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I 
shall take it kind.” 

‘The Reverend Mr. Smith. Vicar of South- 
il, a very respectable man, with a very 

le family, sent an invitation to us to 

‘ink tea. I remarked Dr. Johnson’s very 
respectful politeness. Though always fond 





© This unfertunate persot, whose full name was ‘Tho- 
mas Fysche Palmer, afterwards went to Dundee, Ie 
Scotland, where he officiated as minister to a congrega- 
tion of the sect who cal) themectves Uniterians, from a. 
potion that they datiociva ‘on 
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Mar. T. F. Palmer was of Queen's College, in Cam- 
where he took the degree of Master of Arts fu 
‘and that of S. TB. in 7M, He died on his 


Biat, 72] 
of changing the scene, he said, * We must 
have Me. Dilly’s leave. We cannct go from 
your house, Sir, without your permission.” 
‘We all went, and were ‘well satisfied with 
our visit, I however remember nothing 
particular, except « nice distinetion whi 

rr. Johnson made with respect to the power 
of memory, maintaining that forgetfulness 
was a man's own fault. “'To remember and 

to recollect (said he) are different A 
man has not the power to recollect what is 
notin his mind; but when a thing isin his 
maind, he may remember it.” 

‘The remark was occasioned by my lean. 
ang back on a chair, which a little before I 

perceived to be broken, and pleadi 
forgetfulness as an excuse. Sir (anid hey 
its being broken wascertainly in your mind.” 

‘When 1 observed that a housebreaker was 
in general very timorous ; — Jounson : 
“No wonder, Sir; he is afraid of being 
shot getting info a house, or hanged when 
he has got out of it.” 

‘He told us, that he had in one day writ- 
ten six sheets of a translation from the 
French ; adding, “I should be glad to see 
it now. “I wish that I had copies of all the 
Drmaphlete written against me, a8 itis exid 

hed. Had I known that I should 
imake so much noise in the world, I should 
have been at pains to collect them. I be- 
lieve there is hardly a day in which there is 
not something about me in the newspa- 


On Monday, June 4, we all went to 
Luton-Hoe, to see Lord Bute’s magnificent 
seat, for which I had obtained a ticket. As 
we entered the Park, I talked in a high style 

old friendship with Lord Mount. 
stuart, and said, I ahall probably he much 
at this place.” "The Sage, aware of human 
vicissitudes, gently checked me: “Don't 
you be too sure of that.” He made two or 
three peculiar observations; as when shewn 





the botanical garden, “Is not every garden 
a botanical garden?” When told that there 
was a shru to the extent of several 


miles; The making a very foolish use 
of the ground ; a little of it is very well.” 
‘When it was proposed that we should walk 
on the pleasure-ground ; “Don’t let us fu- 
tigue ourselves. Why should we walk 
there? Here's a fine tree, let's get to the 
top of it” But upon the whole, he was 
very much pleased. He anid, “ This is one 
of the places I do not having come 
to see.” It is a very stately place, indeed ; 
in the house magnificence is not sacrificed 
to convenience, nor convenience to magnifi- 
cence. The library is very splendid; the 
dignity of the rooms is very great ; andthe 
quantity of pictures is beyond expectation, 
beyon ye 

Tt happened without any previous con- 


cert, that we visited the seat of Lord Bute 
upon the King’s birth-day; we dined and 
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drank his Majesty’s health et an inn, in the 
village of Luton: 2 
In the evening I put him in mind of his 
ise to favour me with 2 copy of his ce- 
red Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
and he was at last pleased to comply with 
this earnest request, by dictating it ‘to me 
from his memory ; for he believed that he 
hinwelf had no‘copy. There was an ani- 
mated glow in his countenance while he 
thusrecalled his high-minded indignation. 
He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action 
am the Court of Session, in which I was Coun. 
sel. ‘The Society of Procurators, or Attor- 
nies, entitled to practise in the inferior 
courts at Edinburgh, had obtained a royal 
charter, in which they had taken care to 
have their ancient designation of Procura. 
tors changed into that of Solicitors, from a 
notion, as they supposed, that it was more 





genteel; and this new title they displayed 
by a public advertisement for a General 
Meeting at their Hatt. 


Tt has been said, that the Scottish nation 
is not distinguished for humour; and, in. 
deed, what happened on this occasion may 
in some degree jutify the remark; for al- 
though this society liad contrived to make 
themselves a very prominent object for the 
ridicule of auch a8 might stoop toit, the only 
joke to which it gave rise, was the followin, 

, sent to the newspaper called 
I phe Caledonian Moreurg.” 

“A correspondent informs us, thet the 
Worshipful Society of Chaldeans, Cadies, or 
Running-Stationers of this city are resolved, 
in imitation, and encouraged by the singu- 
Manes succeas of their bretbiren, of an equally 

e Society, to apply for a Charter ot 
thar Privileges: ‘particolarly of the sole 
privilege of Procunixa, in the most exten- 
sive sense of the word, exclusive of chair. 
men, porters, penny-post men, and other in- 
ferior rane theft brethten the R—y—1 
‘S—ti—as, alias P--c—ns, before the 1x- 
Fearon Courts of this City, always ex. 





rt Should the Worshipful Society be suc- 
cessful, they are farther resolved not to be 
puffed wp thereby, but to demean them- 
ives with more equanimity and decency 
than their R-y-4, darned and very modest bre= 
thrensbove mentioned have done upon their 

late diguification and exaltation.” 
A majority of the members of the Society 
ted Mr. Robertson, the publisher of 


, for damages; and the first judge. 
ment Df the whole Court very wisely dis. 
missed the action: Solventur risu tabules, tu 
missus abivis. But a new trial or review 


was jted_upon a petition, according to 
the férms in Scotland. This petition I was 
engaged to answer; and Dr. Jobnson, with 





great alacrity, furnished me this eveumng 
with what follows 
“All injury is either of the person, the 
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fortune, or the fame. Now it is a certain 
ing, it ia proverbially known, that a jes 
no boner. They never have guinea 

halfe-crown less in the whole protessi 
since this mischievous paregraph has ap- 
peared | and, a8 to their reputation, What 
their reputation but an instrument of 
iting money ? If, therefore, they have 
it no money, the question upon Teputa- 
tion may be answered by a very old posi. 

tion,—De minimie non curat Praior. 

“Whether there was or was not, an ani. 
‘smus injuriandi, is not worth inquiring, ifno 
e ‘truth is, 





exercised upon a genus irri 


unexpected violence of resentment. ‘T! 
irritability arose only from an 9] 
their own importance, and their 
their new exaltation. What might have 
‘been bore by a Procurator could not be 
Dorne by a Solicitor. Your Lordships well 
know, that honoree mutant mores. Titles 
‘and dignities play strongly on the fancy. 
Asa madman js apt to think himself grown 
suddenly great, so he that Fp su 
reat is apt to borrow a little from the mad- 
man. ‘To co-operate with their resentment 
ould be to promote their phrensy 5 nor is 
it possible to guess to what they might 
if to the new title of Solicitor, 
should be added the elation of victory and 


trluraph. 
“ We consider your Lordships as the pro- 
tectors of our rights, and the guardians of 
our virtues; but believe it not included in 
your high office, that you should flatter our 
‘Vices, or golace our vanity; and, as vanity 
only dictates this prosecution, it is humbly 
hoped your Lordships ‘will dismiss it. 
“Ifevery attempt, however light or lu- 
dicrous, to nother’s reputation, is to 
be punished by a judicial sentence, what 
unishment can be sufficiently severe for 
jim who attempts to diminish thereputation 
of the Supreme Court of Justice, by re- 
iming upon a cause already determi: 
without any change in the state of the ques- 
tion? Does it not imply hopes that the 
Tudges will change tl i 








temerarious or negligent ? i 
ten the confidence of the public? Will it 
not be said, that jus est aut incognitum, aut 
vagum? and will not the consequence be 
drawn, ssisora est servitus ? . Will not the 
rules of action be obscure? Will not hewho 
knows himself wrong to-day, hope that the 
Courts of Justice will think him right to- 
morrow? Surely, my Lords, these are at- 


‘* Mr Robertson altered this word to jocand!, he hav= 
ing found in Blackatone, that to irritars is actioasble. 
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tempts of dangerous tendency, which the 
Solicitors, as men versed in the law, should 
have foreseen and avoided. It was natural 

an ignorant printer to ay m the 
fees eae e 
scendants of lawyers, who have practised for 
three hundred years, and have now ridsed 
themselves to's higher denomination, it 
might be expected, that they should know 
the reverence due to a judicial determina. 
tion: and, having been once dismissed, 
should sit down in silence.” 

1 am ashamed to mention, that the court, 
by a plurality of voices, without having & 
single additional cireumstance before them, 
reversed their own judgement, made a seri. 
ous matter of this dull and foolish joke, and 

ij ‘Mr. Robertson to pay to the So- 

inds (sterling money) and coats 
Phe decision wiil seem strange to 

lawyers. 

in Tuesday, June 5, Johnson was to re- 
turn to London. He was very pleasant at 
breakfast; I mentioned a friend of mine 
having resolved never to marry a prett 
woman. JouNsox : “Sir, it is a very fool. 
ish resolution to resolve not to marry 
pretty woman. Beauty is of itself very es- 
timable. No, Sir, I would prefer a pretty 
woman, unless there are objections to ber. 
A pretty woman may be foolish; a pretty 
woman may be wicked; a pretty woman 
may not Ike me. But there is no such 


ciety five 
of suit. 








danger in marrying a pretty woman as is 
apprehended e will oo te persecuted if 
does not invite persecution. A pretty 


woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, can 
Bad readier way than another ; and that 
ral” 
accompanied himin Mr. Dilly’s chaise to 
Shefford, where, talking of Lord Bute’s 
never going to Scotland, he said, “As an 
ishman, I should wish all the Scotch 
{tlemen should be educated in England ; 
land would become a province; they 
would spend all their rents in England.” 
‘This isasubject of much consequence, and 
much delicacy. The advantage of an Eng- 
lish education is unquestionably very greit 
to § gentlemen of talents and ambi. 
tion ond Tegular visits to Scotland, and 
perhaps other means, might be effectually 
used to prevent them from belng totally es- 
tranged from their native country, any 
more than a Cumberland or Northumber 
land gentleman, who has been educated in 
the south of England. I own, indeed, that 
it is no small misfortune for Scotch gentle 
men who have neither talents nor ambition, 
to be educated in England, where they may 
Le perhaps distinguished only by a nick- 
ante, lavish their fortune in giviig expen 
sive entertainments to those who laugh at 
them, and saunter about as mere Sle tnsig- 
nificent hangers-on even upon the foolis 
great; when if they had been judiciously 
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brought up at home, they might have been 
comfortable and creditable members of soci 


ety. 
"At Shefford I had another affectionate 
parting from my revered friend, who was 
taken up by the Bedford coach, and carried 
to the metropolis. I went with Messieurs 
Dilly to see some friends at Bedford; dined 
with the officers of the militia of the county, 
and next day proceeded on my journey. 


“(20 BENKET LANGTOY, EQ, 


Dean Sin, 
“ How welcome your account of yourself 
and your invitation to your new house was 
to me, I need not tell you, who consider our 
friendship not only as formed by choice, but 
as matured by time. We have been now 

long enough acquainted to have many 
ages in common, and therefore to have a 
source of conversation which neither the 
ning nor the wit of a new companion can 








My Lives are now published; and if 
you will tell me whither I skall send them, 
that they may come to yous I willtake care 
that you shall not be withont them. 

« You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that 
‘Mrz. Thrale is disencumbered of her brew- 
house; and that it seemed to the purchaser 
60 fur from an ovil, that he was content to 
give for it hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds. Is the nation ruined ? 

“:Flease to make my respectful compli- 
menia to Lady Hothes, and keep me in the 
mnemory of all the little dear ily, pars 
ticularly Mrv. Jane. 

Lam, Sir, 
“Your affectionate humble servant, 
Sam. Jomsox. 
 Bolt-court, Jame 10, 1701." 


Johnson's charity to the poor was uni- 
form and extensive, both from inclination 
and principle. He not only bestowed 
berelly out of his own purse, but what is 
more: difficult as well as rare, would from 
others, when he had proper objects in view. 
‘This he Caer ly as well as humauely. 
Mr. Philip Metcalfe tells me, that when he 
has asked him for some money for persona 
in distress, and Mr. Mé ‘has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he insisted 
on taking less, saying, “No, no, Si 
must not pamper them. 

Tam indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s executors, for the fol- 
lowing note, which was found among his pa- 
pers after bis death, and which, we may pre- 
sume his unaffected modesty prevented hii 
from communicating to me with the other 
letters from Dr. Johnson with which he was 

teased to furnish me. However slight in 
itself, as it does honour to that illustrious 
painter, and most amiable man, am happy 
to introduce it 
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“0 sIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Deas Sie, 

“Tt was not before yesterday that I re- 
ceived your splendid’ benefaction. To a 
hand od lberal in distributing, I hope to- 

ly will envy the power of acquiring. 
2 Tad, dear Sit 
“ Your obliged and most humble servant, 
4 Saat, Jonson. 





“Sune 23, 178." 


“TO THOMSS ASTLE, EQ. 

“sim, 

“I amt ashamed that you have been forced 
tocall so often for vour books, but it hasbeen 
by no fault on either side. ‘they have ne- 
ver been out of my hands, nor have I ever 
been at home without seeing you; for to 
see a man so skilful in the antiquities of my 
county, isan opportunity of improvement 
‘not willingly to be miseod. 

“Your motes on Alfred* appear to me 
very judicious and necurate, but they are 
too few. Many things familiar to you, are 
unknown to me, and to most others; and 
you must not think too firvourably of your 
readers; by supposing them knowing, you 
will leave thet Ignorant. “Measure of land, 
and value of money, it is of great importance 
to state with care. Had the Saxons any gold 


in? 

“I have much curiosity after the manner 
and transactions of the middle ages, but have 
wanted either diligence or opportunity, ot 
Doth. You, Sir, have great cpportunities, 
and I wish Jou both diligence and success. 

Tam, Sir, &, 
% Sam. Jonxsow. 

“Saly 17, 1781" 


‘The following curious anecdote I insert 
in Dr. Burney’s own words. “Dr. Bu 
related to Dr. Johnson the partiality whi 
his writings had excited in a friend of Dr. 
Burney’s, the late Mr. Bewley, well known 
in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher 
of Mastingham: who, from the Ramblers 
and Plan of his Dictionary, and long before 
the author's fame was established by the 
Dictionary itself, or any other work, had 
ee such a. reverence for him, etn he 

r. Burney to give him 
the coves of Bs tint, letter re received 
from him, as a relic of so estimable a writer. 
‘This was in 1755. In 1760, when Dr, Bur- 
ney visited Dr. Johnson at the ‘Temple in 
London, where he bad then chambers, he 

Pe axcire Shere ators Oe wees 
ete shewn into the room where he 
‘was to breakfast, fonng himself alone, be 
examined the contents of the apartment, to 
try whether he could undiscovered steal any 





‘The Wil of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, 
from the Sexon, is the ltrary of Mr. Astie, 
baa beer at the expense of the University 0° 


a 


thing to send to his friend Bewley, as ano- 
ther relic of the adninble Dr, Jekneon. 
But finding nothing better to his p 

eet come bristles of his heartly broom, 
and enclosed them in a letter to his country 
enthusiast, who received them with due 
reverence, The Doctor was so sensible of 
the honour done him by a man of genius 
and science, to whom he was an utter stran- 
ger, that he ssid to Dr. Burney, ‘Sir, there 
je no man possessed of the smallest portion 
of modesty, but must be flattered with the 
admiration of such aman. ll give him a 
set of my Lives, if he will dome the honour 
to accept them.’ In this he kept his word; 
and Dr. Burney had not only the pleasure 
of gratifying bis friend with a present more 
worthy of his acceptance than the segment 
from the hearth broom, but soon after in- 
troducing him to Dr. Jonson himself in 
Rolt-court, with whom he had the satisfac. 
tion of conversing a considerable time, not 
a fortnight before his death ; which happen- 
ed in St. Martin’s-street, during his viat to 
Dr. Burney, in the house where the great 
Sir Isaac Newton had lived and died before.” 

In one of his little memorandum-books is 
the following minute: 

« August 9, 3 P. M, stat. 72, in the sum- 
‘mer-house at Streatham. 

“ After innumerable resolutions formed 
and neglected, { have retired hither, to plan 
a life of greater diligence, in hope that I 
may yet be useful, and be daily better pre- 

to appear before my Creator and my 





Suge trom whose infinite merey I humbly 
call for assistance and support. 

“« My purpose is, 

“To pass eight hours every day in some 
serious employment. sei 

“ Havin; ved, I toem the 
next six weeks upon, the allan language, 
for my settled study.” 

‘How venerably pious does he appear in 
these moments of solitude, and how spirited 
are his resolutions for the improvement of 
his mind, even in elegant literature, at a 
very advanced period of life, and when af- 
flicied with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birming- 
ham, Lichfield, and gree for w! 
very good reasons mii given in 
conestural yet positive raanner of writers, 
who are proud to sccount for every event 
which they relate. He himself, however, 
saya, “The motives of my journey I hardly 
Know ; Tomitted it last year, and am not 

‘illing to miss it again.”* But some 

rations arise, amongst which is the 
Kindly recollection of Mr. Hector, sur- 
geon of Birmingham, “ Hector is likewise 
an old friend, the only companion of my 
childhood that d hema ad the school 
with ime. We have always towed one ano- 

‘Prayers an Meditations, p90. 
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ther; perhaps we may be made better 
tome secous conversion of winch nowerts 
T have no distinet hope.” 

He says too, “At Lichfield, m 
place, 1 Lope to shew a good example by free 
quent ce on public worship.” 

‘My correspondence with him during the 
rest of this year was, I know not why, very 
scanty, and all on my side. I wrote nim one 
letter to introduce Mr. Sinclair (now Sir 
John) the member for Caithness, to his ac- 

jwaintance; and informed him in another, 
my wife ‘heen affected with 
alarming symptoms of illness, 

‘Iw 1782, bis complaints increased, and the 

istory of his life this year, is little more 
than a mournful recital of the variations of 
his illness, in the midst of which, however, it 
will appear from hia letters, that the powers 
of his mind were in no degree impaired. 
“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
“Dean Stn 

“ I str down to answer your letter on the 
same day in which I received it, and am 
pleased that my first letter of the year is to 

‘ou. No man ought to be at ease while he 

nows himself in the wrong; and I have not 
satisfied myeelf with my long silence. ‘The 
letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, however, was 
I believe, never brought, 

“« My health bas been, tottering this last 
year: and I can give no very laudable ac- 
count of my time. I am always hoping to 
do better than I have ever hitherto done. 

“My Journey to Ashbourne and Stafford. 
shire was not pleasant ; for what enjoyment 
hase sick man Mean tara ei hall we 
ever have another frolick like our journey 
to the Hebrides? 

“Thope that dear Mrs Boswell will sur. 
meunt her complaints; in losing her you 
will lose your anchor, and be tost, without 
stability, by the waves of life-+ T wish both 
her and you very many years, and very 


native 





For some months past I have heen 
withdrawn from the eat that I can nod 
yu nothing Lintapes Sg your piigonet 

jowever are wel 
return to London. atm det Sing 
“Yours most affectionately, 


“ Sam. Joanson. 
we Jamuary B, 1788." 


At a time when he was lesa able than he 
had once been to sustain a shock, he was 
suddenly deprived of Mr. Levett, which 
event be thus communicated to Dr. Law- 
renee. 

“sr, 

“Oun old fiend, Mr. Levett, who was 
Jast night eminently cheerful, died this 


{Pinata mtecaen 
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morning. The man who lay in the same 
room, heating an uncommon noise, got up 
and tried to make him speak, but without 
effect. He then called Mr. Holder, the 
b big tf who, though when he came he 
thought him dead, opened a vein, but could 
draw nu blood. So has ended the long life 
of a very useful and very blameless man. 
Tam, Sir, 
« Your most humbie servant, 
“Sam. Jounson- 

+sannary %, 1789." 

In one of his memorandum-books in my 
poskession, is the following entry :  Janu- 
ary 20, Sunday. Robert Levett was buried 
inthe churchyard of Bridewell, hetween one 
and two in the afternoon. He died on 
"Shursday 17, about seven in the morning, 
by an instantaneous death. He was an old 
and faithful friend ; I have known him from 
about 46. Commendavi. May Gop have 
mercy on him. May he have mercy on me.” 

Such was Johnson's affectionate rd 
fur Levett,* that he honoured his memory 
with the following pathetic verses: 








“+ Conpean'p to Hope's detusive mize, 
‘Anon we toil from day to day, 
Dy mudden blut or slow decline 
‘Our soclal comforts drop away. 
‘Well try'd through man; 
See Levan to the ee 
Olllcious, innocent, sincere, 
‘Of every fritidless nawve the frend. 


Yet still he fills affection’s cye, 
“Obscurely wise, and coarsely king, 
Nor, letterd arrogance,t deny 
Thy praise to ment unretids 


‘When fainting Nature cal? for all, 
‘Ad hove Death, prepara tv blow, 
His vigorous remedy dspiny'd 
‘The power of art without the show, 
In Misery's darkest caverns known, 
‘lis ready help was ever nigh, 
“Where hopeless Anguish pour d hs 
‘And lonely Want retird to diet 


No summons mock’ by <i delay. 
No petty pains disdain’a by pride; 
‘The modest wants of every day 
‘The toil of every day supply. 
Hig virtues walled thelr narrow round, 
‘Nor male n pause, nor left a voll: 
‘Aud suze the eternal Master found 
THU single talent well emaploy't. = 
‘The busy day, the peaceful night, 
‘Unfelt, unsountely glided bys 
Hilg frame was firms, his powers were bright, 
‘Though now his cightletl year was nigh. 
‘Then, wich no throbs of fery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay 
‘Daath broke at once the vital chain, 
‘Sind freod tis soul the nearest way.” 


In one of Johuson’s registers of this year, 
there oceurs the fallowing curious : 
“Jan. 20. The Ministry is dissolved. I 





ye 





+ Seean account of him in ** The Gentleman's Ma 
axing, Feb 1705. ‘ 
 n'both ditions of Str Johp, Hawkiny's Lite of Dr. 
Johnson, *¢ orance,” is prin 
7 Tohuion repeated Gris ine tomy thus? 
‘And Labour stzals an hour to dies” 
But he afterwards altered it to the present reading, 
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ret with Francis, and gave thanke.”§ 
it has been the a1 of discussion, who- 
ther there are two distinct particulars men- 
loam here? Or that weare to understand 
ving ae thanks to be in, consequence 
the ineal ition of the Ministry?) In eup- 
port of the lnst of these conjectures may 
urged his mean opinion of that Ministry, 
which bas frequently appeared in the course 
of this work; and it is strongly confirmed 
by what he said on the subject to Mr. Se- 
ward:—“I am glad the ministry is re- 
moved. Such a bunch of imbecility never 
disgraced a country. If they sent a mes- 
senger into the City to take up a printer, 
the messenger was taken up instead of the 
printer, and committed by the sitting Alder- 
man. If they sent one army to the relief 
of another, the first army was defeated and 
taken before the second arrived. 1 will not 
say that what they did was always wrongs 
but it was always done at a wrong time.” 














“PO MRS. BTRAIAN. 


“Mean Mapan, 

«Map. Wittraats shewed me your kind 
letter. ‘This little habitation is now but a 
melancholy place, clouded with the gloom of 
disease and death. Of the four inmates, one 
has been suddenly snatched awny ; two are 
oppressed by very afflictive and dangerous 
ness; and T tried yesterday to gain some 
relief by a third bleeding, from a disorder 
which has for sonic time distressed me, and 
I think myself to-day much better. 

“1 am glad, dear Madam, to hear that 

ou are x0 far recovered as to go to Hath, 
me once more entreat you to stay till 
your health is not only obtained, but con- 
firmed. Your fortune is such as that no 
moderate oxpense d es your care; and 
you have @ husband, who, £ believe, does 
not regard it.” Stay, therefore, till you are 
juite well. I am, for my part, very much 
ted ; but complaint Is useless. I hope 
Goo will bless you, and I desire you to form 
the same wish for me. 
“Tam, dear Madam, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jounson. 





"February 4, 1702." 


“ TO EDMOND MALONE, ES 

“Sm, 

“ Luave for mony weeks been so much 
out of order, that I have gone out only in a 
coach to Mrs. Thrale’s, where T can use all 
the freedom that sickness requires, Do not, 
therefore, take it amiss, that I am not with 
you and Dr. Farmer. I hope hereafter to 
see you often. Iam, Sir, 

“© Your most Bumble servant, 
“ Sant. Jonxsow 





Feb. 27, 1708." 


§ Prayers and Meditations, p. 200, 
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“70 THE SAME. 


“Dean Sim, 
“ T nore I grow better, and shall soon be 
able to enjoy the kindness of my friends. I 


think this wild adherence to Chatterton® 
more unsccountable than the obstinate de- 
fence of Ossian. In Ossian there is a na- 
tional pride, which may be forgiven, though 
it cannot be applauded. In Chatterton 
there is nothing but the resolution to say 
again what has once been said. 
“Tam Sir, yourhumble servant, 

“© Sam. Jomcox. 

 Mareh 2, 1783,"" 

‘These short letters shew the regard which 
Dr. Johnson entertained for Mr. Malone, 
who the more he is known is the more high 
ly valued. Lt is much to be regretted 
Johnson was prevented from sharing the 
elegant hos; x of that pentleman’s table, 
atwhich he would in every respect have been 
Gully gratified. “Mc, Blalore, who ae 69 
ably succeeded him as an Editor of Shak 
speare, hax, in his Preface, done great and 
just honour to Johnson's memory. 

“ TO MRS, LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

“Daan Mapam, 

“Lwent away from Lichfield ill, and 
have hadatroublesome time with my breath ¢ 
for some weeks I have been disordered by a 
cold, of which I could not get the violence 
abated, till I had been let blood three times. 

Thave not, however, been so bad but that 
{could have’ written, and am sorry that I 
neg 7 mal anchol; 

“ My dwellmg is but, mel + both 
Williams, and Besmoulins, and myself are 
pony siely.s Frank is not well; and poor 
Levett died in his bed the other day, by a 
sudden stroke; I suppose not one minute 
passed between health and death: so un- 
certain are human things. 

“Such is the appearance of the world 
about me: I hope your scenes are more 
cheerful. But whatever befalls us, though 
it is wise to be serious, it is useless and fool. 
tah, acd perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. | Let 
us, therefore, keep ouractves ag easy an we 
can ; though the loss of friends will be felt, 
and’ poor Levett had heen a faithful adhe- 
rent for thirty years. 














*{This Note was in answer to one which 
ried one of tie extlintparaphiela co the ru 
Ctinctorton's fongery, entitled" 
saythe Poems atte to The Rowley: 
mas Wharigtrs. very able." Tou 
aout three montin ferwardss and Me TyewslCcr so 
mirable ** vindlostive of his Appendix,” in the summer 


‘he snrue Yent, eft the believers in Kis daring. 
are nothing ue“ the tescluton to wey tear Sat Gad 
torn ld betas” ‘Darings however, sti ction wan, 
Aha wild aa wan the adherence to Chacterton, both were 
freally exceeded in 1798 and the following’ year, by & 
Nit rove aodaclous fimposture, and the of 
‘one ot it adherents who has fmimortaliza his name by 
ishing « bulky volume, of waich the 


atzect and sna 
‘ett wan, to prove the muthenticiey of certain 
avers nitibuted t» Ehakspeare after the fabricator of 


She spunlone trast bi knowledged 
de gun vast had wublly ako the im 
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“ Forgive me, my dear love, the omission 
of writing; I hope to mend that and my 
other faults. Let me have your prayers 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, 
and Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the 
whole company of my friends. 

“Tam, my dear, 
“ Your most buroble servant, 
Sam. JonNsoN. 
** London, March 2, 1782." 
“vo THE SAME. 

Dean Manan, 
‘My Jast was but a dull letter, and I 
know not that this will be much more cheer- 
ful; I am, however, willing to write, be- 
cause youare desirous to hear from me. 

“ My disorder has now begun its ninth 

for it is not yet over. I was last 
‘Thursday bloodet for the fourth time, and 
have since found myself much relieved, but, 
Lam very tender, and easily hurt ; so that 
since we parted 1 have had but little com. 
fort, mut hope that the spring will recover 
me; and that in the summer I shall sce 
Lichfield again, for T will not delay my visi 
another year to the end of autumn. 

“have, by advertising, found poor Mr. 
Levett’s brothers in Yorkshire, who will 
take the little he has left: it is but little, 
yet it will be welcome, for I believe they 
are of very low condition. : 

“To be sick, and to see nothing but sick- 
news and death, is but a gloomy state ; but I 
bape better times, even in this world, will 
come ; and whatever this world may with. 
hold or give, we shall be happy in n better 
state. yy for me, my dear Lucy. 

“Make my compliments 10 Mrs. Cobb, 
and Miss Adey, andl my old friend Hetty 
Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. 

“Tam, dear Madam, 
« Yours, affectionately, 
“ Sam. JOmNsON, 





++ Bolt-court, Fleet-treet, 
‘Maseh 19, 1782" 

On the day on which this letter was writ- 
ten, he thus feelingly mentions his respect- 
ed friend, and physician, Dr. Lawrence :— 
“Poor Lawrence has almost lost the sense 
of hearing ; and I have lost the conversation 
of a learned, intelligent, and communicative 
companion, and a friend whom long famili- 
arity has much endeared. Lawrence is one 

best men whom I have known. * Nos- 
trum omnium miserere Deus." + 

It was Dr. Johnson's custom when he 
wrate to Dr. Lawrence concerning his own 
health, to use the Latio language. Ihave 
‘been favoured by Miss Lawrence with one 
of these letters as a specimen 


T. Lawrencro, Medico, S. 


% Nowum frigue, nova husis, nova epirandt 
difficuttas, novam sanguinis missionem suadet, 


1} Payers and Meditations, p, £7. 


Etat. 73.) 


qiham tamen te inoonsulio nolim fri Ad te 
venire viz possum, nec ext cur ad me venias. 
Licere vel non licere uno verbo dicendum est ; 
cetera mihi et Holdero* reliqueris. Si per te 
Hicet, imperatur nuncio Holderum ad me de- 
ducere, 

‘* Matia Catendla, 1782. 


 Postquam in disoesteris, quo me vertam 2" 


“VO CAPTAIN LANGTON,$ IN ROCHESTER. 

+ Dean Sin, 

“Tr is now long since we saw one an- 
other ; and, whatever has been the reason, 
ueither you have written tome, uor I to you. 
‘Lo let ‘friendship die away by negligence 
and silence, is certainly not wise. It is vo- 
juntarily to throw away one of the greatest 
comforts of this weary pilgrimage, of which 
when it 1s, as it must be taken finally away, 
he that travels on alone, will wonder! his 
estecm could be so little. Do not forget 
me; you see that I do nut forget you. It 
1s pleasing in the silence of solitude to think, 
that there is one at least, however distant, 
of whose benevolence there is little doubt, 
and whom there is yet hope of seeing again. 

+ Of my life, froin the time we parted. the 
history is mournful. ‘The spring of fast 
year deprived me of Thrale, a man whose 
aye Jur fifteen ycars had scarcely been turn. 
ed upon me but with respect or tenderness ; 
for such another friend, the general course 
of human things will not suffer man to hope. 
passed the suramer at Streatham, but there 


Mr. Holler, to the Strand, De. Johuson’s apothe- 

cat, 
‘Soon after the above letter, Dr. Layerence left Lan- 
sich, but not before the palsy had mode ao great ym. 
ato Tender hima unable to write for himself. ‘the 
{Glowing aro extracts from letters addressed by Dr. 
‘Taboran to one of bls daughters ¢ 

"Vou will easlly believe wlth what 
that you bad, hesrd once again that ¥ 
have al ¢9 often delighted to attend. May you often 
hear ity “Ie'we had Als mind, aud his eamgue, we could 
pare the rest. 

am Hot sigorous, but nvuch better than when dear 
Dr. Lawrends held my pulse the last time. "Be so kinal 
as toler me know, from ome Iltle interval to another, 
thetate of bis body. Tamm pleased that he remembers 
fe, and hope that it never can be posalve for me 10 for~ 
get him. Faby 22, 1708." 

“+ 1am much delighted even with the small advances 
which dear Dr. Lawrence ruakes towanterecovery. | If 
‘eg could bave again but his iid, and bis tongue in his 
Talay and lg and, ‘we shold ot mgd ame 
therest,_ Lahoud not despair of helping the sveiad 
Id by eteceicty, Hl Were fenwenthy aa agony 
ayy 

TiLet me know frem tine to tine whatever happens 
gud'Thope | need uot telt you, how much I aya interested. 
in every change. Aug. 2, 1718 

2 Though the sceount ‘with which you favoured me 
4n your last letter could not glve me the pleasure that T 
wide, yet was glo to recelveit for ny aGertion to 
hy dear frseod makes me desirous of Khowing his state, 
whatever itb:, I beg, therefore, that you continue £ 
Jet mv; know, from toneto time, al) that you observe. 

+ Yéany fits of severe ines have, for shout there 
months past, forced my kind physician often upon my 
‘ind. {mm now better and hope gratitorie, av well as 
{Wlstress, can be a rootiee to remembeance. Bolt-court, 
Floet-strect, Feb, 4, 1710." 

‘fate, Catyzon betug at this time un duty at Roches 
tof, be ls addressed by bis mlltars tle. 


fadness 1 rent 
ee 10 which we 
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was no Thrale; ana having idled away the 
summer with a weakly body and neglected 
mind, I made a journey to Staffordshire on 
the of winter. ‘The season was dreary, 
T was sickly, and found the friends sickly 
whom I went tosec. After a sorrowful so- 
journ, returned to a habitation poseeased 

the 1 by two sick women, whereiay 
dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to whom as he 
used to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, 
died a few weeks ago, swldevly in his bed; 
there not, I believe, a minute be- 
tween health and denth, At night, as at 
Mrs. Thrale’s, I was musing in iny vham- 
ber, I thought with uncommon earnestness, 
that however I might alter my mode of lite, 
or whithersoever E-might remove, Twould 
endeavour to retain Levett about me; in 
the morning my servant brought me word 
‘that Levett was called to another state, a 
state for which, I think, he was not unpre- 
yared, for he was very useful ta the poor. 

low much soever I Valued him, I pow wislt 
that I had valued him more.§ 

“I have myself been ill more than cight 
weeks of a disorder, from which, at the ex- 
pense of about fifty ounces of blood, F hope 

an now recovering. 

“You, dear Sit, have, I hope, a murg 
cheerful ‘scene ; you see fond of his 
book, and the pretty misses airy and lively, 

Inny own Uitte Jenny equal to the West ¢ 
ad whatever can contribute to your 
quict or pleasure, you have Lady Wovhes 
realy to concur, May whatever you enjey 
of goud be increated, and whatever you sui 
for of evil be diminished. 

Lam, dear Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


‘Motown Mlestatraty . 
gear Saat. JOUNSON. 











“ro Mu HECTOR, IN BIBBUNGHAM.| 

“Dean Sin, 

“J nove J do not ver; sly flatter my. 
self to imagine that you anddode Mire, Care- 
less {| will be glad to hear some account of me. 
I performed the journey to Londun with 
very little inconvenience, and came safe to 
my habitation, where I found nothing but 
ill bealth, and, of consequence, very tittle 
cheerfulness. 1 then went to visit a little 
vay into the couutry, where I gut a com- 
plaint by a cold which hay kung cight weeks 
upon me, and from which T am, dé the ex- 
pense of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. 


§ Johnson bas here expressed a somtiment slmilar to 
thal contained Ja one of Shaustone’s stanzas, to which, 
{his Life of that poet he hau giveo high praise: 

“+ I primed every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that ad plem'd me before: 

ut now they are gone, and 4 righ 
“Anu 1 grieve that I jprized them nu more, 
I'BAo. 
jartok his Netter having. bown torn off has, 
Supplied a few words wd 

ipoglanlog of ce. 
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Lam afraid I must once more owe my re- 
covery to warm weather, which seems to 
make'no advances towards us. 

* Such is my health, which will, I hope, 
soon grow better. In other respecta I have 
no reason to complain. I know not that I 
have written any thing more ly con- 
mended than the Lives of the Poets; and 
have found the world willing enough to 
carees me, if my health had invited me to 
be in much company; but this season 
have been almost wholly employed in nur- 
sing myself. 

“When summer comes I hope to see you 
again, and will not put off my visit to the 
end of the year. I have lived go long in 
London, that I did not remember the differ- 
ence of seasons. 

« Your health, when I saw you, was much 
improved, You will be prudent enough not 
to put it in danger. Lhope when we meet 
again, we shall congratulate each other u 
fair ta of Yonger lifes though what 
are the leasures of longest life, when 
placed in comparison with a happy death ? 

“Tam, Si 


ir, 
“Yours most affectionately, 
“+ Sant. Jonson. 
London, March 21, 1788." 


“To THE SAME. 


Without a date, dut tobe 
epaan Sin, OTe ts timed 


“Tuar you and dear Mrs. Careless 
should have care or curiosity about my 
health, gives me that pleasure which every 
man feels from finding himself not forgotten. 
In age we feel again that love of our native 
ples and our early frends, which in the 

ustle or amusements of middle life, were 
overborne and suspended. Youand I should 
now naturally cling to one onother : we have 
outlived most of who could pretend to 
rival us in each other’s kindness. In our 
walk through life we have dropped our 
companions, and are now to pick up such as 
chance may offer us, or to travel on alone. 
You, indeed, have a sister, with whom you 
can divide the day : I bave nonatural friend 
{eft : but Providence bas been pleased. to 
preserve me from neglect ; I have not want- 
ed such alleviations of life as friendship 
coula supply. My health has heen, from 
my twentieth year, such os has seldom af. 
forded me a single day of ease; but it is at 
least not worse : and I sometimes make my- 
self believe that, it inbotter, ‘My disorders 
are, however, still sufficient re. 

© think of seeing Staffordshire again 
this autunm, and intend to find my way 
through Birmingham, where I ‘to see 
you and deat Mrs. Careless well. 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
# San, Jouxsor.” 

I wrote to him at different dates ; regret 
ted that Teould not come to London this 
spring, Lut hoped we should meet some- 
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where in the summer; mentioned the state 

of my affairs, and suggested hopes of some 

ts ‘domet bin, that as“ The 

ities of Johnson” had been published in 

London, some obscure scribbler had pub- 

lished at Edinburgh, what he called “ ‘The 
Deformities of Johnson.” 

“70 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Daan Stn, 

“The ure which we used to receive 
from each other on Good-Friday and Eas- 
ter-day, we must be this year content to 
miss. Let us, however, pray for each other, 
and hope to see one another yet from time 
to time with mutual delight. “My disorder 
has been a cold, which impeded the organs of 
respiration, and kept me many weeks in a 
state of great uneasiness ; but by repeated 
phlebotomy it is now relieved: and next to 
the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter my- 
self, that you will rejoice at mine, 

“* What we shall do in the summer, it is 
yet too early to consider. You want to 





know what you shall do now; I do not 
think this time of bustle and confusion* like 
‘ou. Every 


to produce any advantage to 
man has those to reward 
have contributed to his ad: 
come hither with such expectations at the 
expense of borrowed money, which, I find, 
you know not where to borrow, can hardl; 
be considered Prudent. T am sorry to find, 
what your solicitations seem to imply, that 
you have already gone the whole length of 
your credit, This is to set the quiet of your 
whole life at hazard. If you anticipate your 
inheritance, you can at last inherit nothing 5 
all that you receive must pay tor the past. 
You must get a place, or pine in penury, 
with the empty name of a great estate, 
Poverty, my dear friend, is so great an evil, 
and Pregnant with so much temptation, and 
so much misery, that I cannot but earnestly 
enjoin you to avoid it. Liveon what you 
have ; live if you can on less ; do not borrow 
either for vanity or pleasure; the vanity 
will end in shane, and the pleasure in re- 
gret: stay therefore at home, till you have 
saved money for your journey hither. 

«¢The Beauties of Johnson’ are said to 
have got money to the collector; if ¢ the 
Deformities’ have the same success, I shall 
be still a more extensive benefactor. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Bos. 
bead who is seman tome ; and to 

oung people, whom EF have never of- 
young people, 


You never told me the success of your 
plea against the Solicitors. 
‘Tam, dear Sir, 
“ Your most affectionate, 
“Sam. Jonson, 
“* London, March 28, 178" 








eb : ; < 
ny GE the wecalinn day the nity had heen charg 


Bat. T2Y 


Notwithetanding his aficted state ofbody 
and mind this year, the following correspon- 
dence affords 2 proof not only of his bene 
volence and conscientious 1eadiness to re- 
lieve a good man from error, but. by his clo- 
‘thing one of the sentiments in his “ Ramb- 
ler””in different language, not inferior to 
that of the original, shews his extraordinary 
command of clear and forcible expression. 

‘A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that, 
in The Morning Chronicle,” in 
The Beauties of Johnson,” article DeaTH, 
had been pointed out as sup] by some 
readers to recommend suicide, the words 
being, “To die is the fate of man; but to 
die with lingering anguish ia generally his 
folly ;” and Fespecflly uggesting to him, 
that such an erroneous notion of’ any sen- 
tence in the writings of an acknow! 
friend of religion and virtue, should not jass 
uncontrailicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman's 
letter: 





“0 THE REVEREND MR. ————, AT 
BATH. 

«sim, 

« Beano now in the country in a state of 
recovery, a8 I hope, from a very oppressive 
disorder, I cannot neglect the acknowledge. 
ment of your Christian letter. ‘I'he bout 
called ‘ The Beauties of Johnson,’ is thu 
production of T know not whom; I never 
saw it but by casual inspection, and con- 
sidered myself as utterly disengaged from its 
consequences. Of the passage you mention, 
I remember some notice in Yome paper; 
but knowing that it must be misrepresented, 
I though of it no more, nor do I know where 
to find it in my own books. Lam accustom- 
ed to think little of newspapers ; but an opi- 
nion so weighty and serious as yours has de- 
termined me to do, what I should, without 
your seasonable admonition, have omitted : 
aah ge thought to be shewn in 
its true state.* If Fcould find the passage 
T would direct you to it. I suppose the te- 
nor is this :—‘* Acute diseasesare the imme- 
diate and inevitable strokes of Heaven; but 
of them the pain is short, and the conclu- 
sion speedy ; chronical disorders, by which 
we are suspended in tedious torture be- 








'* What follows, appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
of May, eae ont having toentionedy 
fn the Morning Chronicle of 13, the Last elsuse 
‘of the following paragraph. aa scerping to favour sul- 
rides we are requested to print the whole passage, that 
iis true moeaping may appear, which Is not to recommend 
‘suicide, but exereise, 


outst by oor owt 
Bue “Tease tut to dle with Lngering: anguish 
ally his Cop” 
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tween life and death, are commonly the of- 
of our own misconduct and intempe- 
rance. To die, &c.'—This, Bir, you see is 
all true and all blameless. I hope some 
time in the next week to have all rectified. 
‘My health has been lately much shaken ; if 
you favour me with any answer, it will be a 
comfort to me to know that I have your 

prayers. Lam, &e. 
“ Sam. Joungon. 

«May 15, 1782" 

‘This letter, as might be expected, had its 
Tulletfocs, ail tha clagymuaecktowlelgad 
it in gratefal and pious terms+ 

‘Tite following letters require no extracts 
from mine to introduce them. 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ES 

“Daan Six, 

“ ‘Tue earnestness and tenderness of your 
letter is such, that I cannot think myself 
shewing it more respect than it claims by 
sitting down to answer it on the day on 
which I received it. 

“This year has afflicted me with a very 
irksome and severe disorder. My respira 
tion has been much impeded, and much 
blood has been taken away, T'ani now ha- 
rassed by a eatarrhous cough, from which 
my purpose is to seek relief’ by change of 
airgand Tam, therefure, preparing tv yo to 


“ Whether I did right in dissuading you 
from coming to London this spring, f will 
notdetermine. You have not lost much by 
missing my company ; 1 have acarcely been 
well for asingle week. I might have re- 
ceived comfort from yortr kindness 5 but you 
would have seen me afflicted, and, perliaps, 
found me pe Whatever might have 
been your pleasure or inine, | know not haw 
T could have honestly advised you to come 
hither with borrowed money. Do not ace 
custom yourself to consider debt only as an 
inconvenience ; you will fin it a calamity. 
Poverty takes away so many incans of duing 

and produces so muck inability to re" 

sist evil, hoth natural and moral, that it is 
by all virtuous means to be avoided. Con 
sider a man whose fortune is very narrow 5 
whatever be his rank by birth, or whatever 
his reputation by intellectual excellence, 
what can he do? or what evil can he pre- 
vent? That he caunot help the needy, is 
evident; he has nothing to spare. But, 
his advice or admonition may be 

‘useful. His poverty will destroy his in. 
fluence: many more can find that he is 
‘poor, than that he is wise; and few will re- 
‘verence the understanding that is of so little 
advantage to its owner. I say nothing of 
the personal wretchedness ofa debtor, which, 
7, has into a proverb. Of 
riches it 3s not necessary to write the praise. 













+ The corresporience may be seen at length in the 
Giadenas Magaing Fen a 
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Letat, nowever, be remembered, that be who 
has money to apare, it always in 
power to benefit others; and of such power 
2 good man must always be desirous. 

ST am pleased with your account of 
Kaster.*, We shall meet, I hope, in autumn, 
both well and both cheerful ; and part each 
the better forthe other's company. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Bos- 
well, and to the young charmers. 

“Tam, &. 
San Jouxson. 

London, June 3, 1702." 


“zo MR. PERKINS. 
“Daan Sin 


“1 aac much pleased that you are going a 
very long journey, which may by proper 
conduct estore your health and prolong 
your life. 

“Observe these rules: 

“1, Turn all care out of your head as 
soon as you mount the cha : 

«9. Do not think about frugality ; your 
health is worth more than {t can cost. 

“4. Do not continue ‘any day's journey 
o fatigue, 

«4. "Take now and then a day's ret. 

«5. Get a smart sea-sickness, if you can. 

“6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your 


mind easy. £ ae 

‘This last direction is the principal ; with 
an unquiet mind, neither exercise, nor diet, 
nor physic, ean be of much use. 

‘ L-wish You, dear Sir, a prosperous Jeure 
ney, and a happy recovery. I am dear Sir, 
ar ‘Your most affectionate, 

“Humble servant, 
Sam. Jonxson. 





 Suly 98, 172.” 
“TO JAMES 

“Dean Sin, 

© Braxo uncertain whether I should have 
aay call this autumn into the country, I 
did not ianmediately answer your kind letter. 
[have no call ; but if you desire to meet me 
at Ashbourne, I believe I can come thither; 
if you had rather come to London, I can 
stay at Streatham: take your choice. 

“This year has been very heavy. From: 
the midile of January to the middle of 
June I was battered by one disorder after 
another! Iam now very much recovered. 
and hope still to be better. ‘What happi 
ness it is that Mrs. Boswell bas 

“My ‘Lives’ are reprinting, and ¥ have 
forgotten the author of Gray's character s+ 
write immediately, and it may be perkapr 
yet inserted. 

“Of London or Ashbourne you have you: 





OSWELL, ESQ. 


+ Which Leelebeatod inthe Church-of Sngland 
se kllnburghy fouoded by Lard Chit Berea Seth 


‘expgctable and pious mcsnory, 
“The Reve pr Tertie, Vicor of St. Gavia 
cedha eter Br Toots, Vier of $1. Glev 
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free choice; at any place I shall Le glad to 
see you. I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
* Sax. Jonwsow. 
“* August 2, 1722." 

On the 30th of August, I informed him 
bat my honoured father had died that morn. 
ng; # complaint under which he had long 
a having suddenly come to a crisis, 
while I was upon a visit at the seat of Sir 
Charles Preston, from whence J had hasten- 
ed tke day before, upon receiving a letter 
by express. 

“To JAMES BOSWELL, ES. 

Damar Sia, 

+I have struggled through this year with 
0 much infirmity of body, and such strong 
impressions of the fragility of life, that death, 
whenever it appears, fills me with melan- 
choly ; and 1 cannot hear without emotion, 
of the removal of any one, whom | have 

known, into another state, 

“Your father’s death had every circum. 
stance that could enable you to Dear it; it 
was at a mature age, and it was expecteil ; 
and as his general life had been pious, his 
thoughts had doubtless for many years past 
been tumed upon eternity. ‘That you did 
not find him sensible must doubtless grieve 
yor ; his disposition towards you was un- 
Goudtedly that of a kind, though not of a 
fond father. Kindness, at least. actual, is in 
our power, but fondness is not; and if by 
neg or immprudence you hed extin- 
guished his fondness, he could not at will 
rekindle it. Nothing then remained be- 
tween you but mutual forgiveness of each 
other's faults, and mutual desire of each 
other's happiness. 

I shall long to know bis final disposition 
of his fortune. 

* You, dear Six, have now a new station, 
and have therefore new cares, and new em: 
ployments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, 

t to resemble a well-ordered poem ; of 
which one rule generally received is, thut 
the exordiumn should be simple, and should 
een little. Begin your new course of 
ife with the least show, and the least ex. 

possible; you may at pleasure iner: 
th, but you cannot easily diminish them. 

Do not think your estate your own, while 

amy man can call upon you for money which 

you cannot pay : therefore, begin with timo. 
rous parsimony, Let it be your first care 
not to be in any men’s debt. 

“When the thouglits are extended tua 
future state, the present life seems hardly 
worthy of all those principles of conduct, 
and maxinis of prudence, which one gene. 
ration of men has transmitted to another; 
but upon a closer view, when it is perceived 
how much evil is produced, and how much 
good is imy by embarrassment and dis. 
tress, and how little room the expedients of 
poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, it 

{ grows manifest that the boundless impor- 











Hat. T3-] 


tance of the next life enforces sume attention 
ta the interest of this. 

“Be kind to the old servants, and secure 
the kindness of the agents and ‘factors; do 
not disgust them by asperity,or unwelcome 
gaiety, or apparent suspicion: Prom them 
‘you must learn the real state of your affairs, 
the characters of your tenants, and the value 
of your lands. 

& Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; 
I think her expectations ftom air and exer- 
cise are the best that she can form. I hope 
she will live long and happily. 

ST forgo: whether I told you that Rasay 
hasbeen here ; we dined cheerfully together. 
I entertained lately a young gentleman 
from Corrichatachin. 

“1 received your letters only ths morn- 
ing. I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours, &. 
“Sam. Jouxsox. 
“London, Sept. 7, 2782." 

In answer to my next letter, I received 
one from him, dissuading me from hastening 
to him, as Thad proposed ; what is proper 
for publication is the fullowing paragraph, 
equally just and tender: 

“One expense, however, I would not 
have you to spare's let nothing, be omitted 
that éan preserve Mrs. Boswell, though it 
should be necessary to transplant her for a 
time into a softer climate. She is the prop 
and stay of your life. How much must 
your children’ suffer hy losing her.” 

‘My wife was now so much convinced of 
his sincere friendship for me, and regard for 
her, that, without any suggestion ‘on my 
ar, she wrote him a very polite, and grate. 

letter. 
“ DR. JOHNSON TO MBS, BOSWELL. 
“Dean Lay, 

« I mave not often received so much plea. 
sure as from your invitation to Auchinleck. 
The journey thither and back is, indeed, 
too great fpr the latter part of the year; 
but if my health were fully recovered, I 
would suffer no little heat and cold, nor a 
wet or a rough road to keep me from you. 
I am, indeed, not without hope of seeing 
‘Auchinleck again; but to make it a pleasant. 


your health ; spare no expense, and want no 
attendance that can procure ease, or pre- 
serve it. Be very careful to keep your mind 
quiet; and do not think it too much togive 
an account of your recovery to, Madam, 
“Youre, &e. 
Sam. Jounsox. 
“London, Sept. 7, 1782." 
“To JAMES ROSWELL, ESQ. 
“Dean Sim, 
“Havine passed almost this whele yeer 
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in a sueceasion of disorders, I went in Qc. 


* toher to Brighthelmstone, whither I came 


ina state of so much weakness, that ¥ rest- 
ed four times in walking between the inn 
and the lodging. By physic and abstinence 
I grew better, and am now reasonably easy, 
though at a great distance from health. I 
am afraid, however, that health begins, after 
seventy, and long before, to have a meaning 

ferent from that which it had at thirty. 
Bat it is culpable to murmur at the esta- 
Dlished order of the creation, as it is vain 
to oppose it; he that lives, must grow old : 
and he that would rather grow old than die, 
has Gop to thank for the intirmities of old 
a 









Sat your long silence I am rather angry. 
You dy not, since now you are the head 
of your house, think it worth your while to 
try whether you or your frend ean live 
longer without writiig, nor suspect that 
afterso many years of friendship, that when 
Ido not write to you, I forget you. Put 
all such useless jealousies out of your head, 
and disdain to reguiate your own practice by 
the practice of another, or by any other prin- 
ciple than the desire of doing right. 

“Your economy, I suppose, begins now 
tobesettled; your expenses are adjusted to 
your revenue, and all your people in their 

roper places, Resolve not to be poor: 
‘whatever you have, spend less, Poverty is 
a great enemy to himan happiness; it ¢er- 
inly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
virtues impracticable, and others extremely 
difficult. 

“Let me know the history af your life, 
since your accession to your estate. low 
many houses, how many cows, how much 
land in your own hand, and what bargains 
you make with your teriants, 

coeee 

“Of my « Lives of the Pocts,' they have 
printed a new edition in octavo, I hear, of 
three thousand. Did I give a set to Lord 


Hailes? If I did not, P will do it out of 
these. What did you make of' all your 


OMirs. Thrale and the three Misses ure 
now for the winter, in Argyll-street. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has been out of order, but 
ig well again; and I am, denr Sir, 
“Your affectionate hunble servant, 
“ Sa. Jounson, 





“Landon, Dee: 7, 1762." 
“To DR. SAMUEL JONNEON. 








“Dear Sim, Eidinburgh, Dee. 20, 1782. 
«I was made happy by your kind fetter, 
which gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing 
you in Scotland 
“Lam much flattered by the concern 
you are pleased to take in my recovery. I 
am better, and hope to bave it in my 








to convince you, by my attention, of 
much consequence I esteem your 
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health to the world and to myself. [re- 
rain, Sir, with grateful respect, 
« Your obliged and obedient servant, 
“ Mancanet Dosweit.” 

‘The death of Mr. Thrale had made s 
very material alteration with to 
Jolinson’s reception in that family. The 
aanly, authority of the husband no 
curbed the lively exuberance of the lady ; 
and as her vanity had been fully gratified, 
by baving the Colossus of Literature at- 
tached to her for many years, she gradually 
became less assiduous to please him. 
ther her attechment to him was already di- 
vided by another object, I am unable to 
ascertain; but it is plain that Johnson's pe- 
netration was alive to her neglect or forced 
attention ; for on the 6th of October this 
year, we find jim making a “parting use 
of the library” at Streatham, and pronoun- 
ayer which he composed on leaving 
wrale’s family.* 
“ Almighty Gop, Father of all mercy, 
belp me by thy grace that I may, with 
humble and sincere thankfulness, remem- 
ber the comforts and conveniences which I 
have enjoyed at this places and that I may 
resign them with holy submission, equally 
trusting in thy protection when 
givest, and when Thou takest away. Have 
Thercy upon me,O Lorn, have mercy upon 


me. 

“To thy fatherly protection, O Loup, I 
commend this family. Bless) guide, and 
defend them, that they may so pass through 
this world. as finally to enjoy in thy pre- 
sence verlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Cunisr’s sake. Amen. 

One cannot read this prayer, without 
some emotions not very favourable to the 
Jady whose conduct occasioned it. 

Tn one of his memorandum-books I find 
“Sunday, went to church at Streatham. 


cing a 
Mi. 








Te fo valediat cum osculo,”” 

fe met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's and other and 
was a good deal with him at Brighthelmstone 


this autumn, being pleased at once with 
his excellent table and animated converss- 
tion. Mr. Metcalfe shewed him great re- 
ty and sent hima note that height hae 
the use of his carnage wl ever 
Johnson (3d October, 1762) returned this 
polite answer:—“ Mr. Johnson is very 
much obliged by the kind offer of the car- 
riage, but ke has no desire of using Mr. 
‘Metcalfe's earviage, except when he can 
have the pleasure of Mr. Metcalfe’s com- 
pany.” Me, Metcalfe could not but be 
‘igbly pleased that hiscompany was thus va- 
usa by Johneon, and be frequently attend 
ohn in airings. ‘They also went tage. 
ther to Chichester, and they visited 
worth and Cowdry, the venerable seat of 
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the Lords Moutacutet “ Sir, (said John- 
son,) I should like to stay here four-and 
twentyshours. We see here how our ances- 
tors lived.” 

‘That his curiosity was still unabated, 
pears from two letters to Mr. Jokn Nichols, 
of the 10th and 20th of October this year. 
Yn one he says, * I have looked into your 
‘Anecdotes,’ and you will hardly thank a 
lover of literary history for aitog. you, 
that he hes heen much informed and grati- 
fied. I wish you would add your own dis- 
coveries and intelligence to those of Dr. 
Rawlinson, and ondertake: the Supplement 
to Wood. Think of it. In the other, + 
wish, Sir, you could obtain some fuller in- 
formation of Jortin, Markland, and Thirl- 
by. They were three contemporaries of 
great eminence.” 

0 BIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Daan Gin 

“1 meanp yesterday of your late disor- 
der, and should think ill of myself if I bad 
heard of it without alarm. I heard likewise 
of your recovery, which I sincerely wish to 
be complete and permanent. Your coun- 
try has been in danger of losing one of its 
brightest. ornaments, and I of losin, 
of my oldest and kindest friends; but I 

‘you will still live long, for the honour 
of the nation; and that more enjoyment of 
‘our clegance, your intelligence, and your 

tence, is still reserved for, dear Sir, 
your most affectionate, &c. 
“ Sam, JORNSON, 

“+ Brghthelmstone, Now. 14) 1782.” 

‘The Reverend Mr. Wilson baving dedica~ 
ted to him his “ Archeological Dictionary,” 
that mark of respect was thus acknow- 








“TO THE REVEREND MR. WILSON, CLi- 
THEROE, LANCASUINE. 

“<Rueymnxnd Btn, 

“Tuat I have long omitted to return 
you thanks for the honour conferred upon 
me by your Dedication, I entreat you with 
grt earnestness not to consider'as more 

ity than it i. A very importunate and 
oppressive disorder has for gome time dee 
barred me from the pleasures, and obstruc- 
ted me in the duties of life. The esteem 
and kindness of wise and good men is one 
cof the last pleasures which I can be con- 
tent to lose; and gratitude to those from 
whom this pleasure is received, isa duty 
of which I hope never to be Teproachel 
with the final neglect. I therefore now 
return you thanks for the notice which 
L have received from you, and which I con- 
sider as giving to my nme not only more 
bulk, but more weight ; not only as extend- 
ing its superficies, but as increasing its ve 





"hls venerable 
$ [Tne veoeratie anton tae ince been totally de 
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‘Your book was evidently wanted, and il.” He looked pale, and was distressed 
IAG T hope ard its way intothe school, to with a difficulty of breathing: but, after 
‘which, however, I do not mean to confine the common inquiries, he aseumed his usua! 
it; for no man has so much skill in ancient strong animated atyle of conversation. See~ 
rites and practices as not to want it. As ing me now for the first time as Laird, or 
suppose myself to owe part of your kindness proprietor of laud, he began thus: “ Sir 
tomy excellent friend, Dr. Patten, he bes the muperiotity cf a country-gentleman 

fikewise @ just claim to my acknow! over the people upon his estate is very 
eee enteb't hope you, Siz, wil out le: and he who says he does not feel 
‘There will soon appear a new edition of my it to be agreeable, lies ; for it must be agree~ 
Poetical Biography ; if you will accept of able to have casual superiority over those 
‘a copy to keep me in your mind, be pleased who are by nature equal with us.” Box 
to lee me know how itmay be conveniently wei: “ Yet, Sir, we sce great proprietors 
conveyed to you. This present issmall, but of land who’ prefer living in London. 

ft is given with good will by, Reverend Sir, Jouxsow: «Why, Sir, the pleasure of liv- 






Your moat, &c. ing in London, ia intellectual superty. 
« ” “Sam. Jonysow.” that is enjoyed there, may counterbalance 
Deceror 3 17: sens the offer" Weeslden Bir, aman tay: prete 


‘Lt 1783, he was more severely afflicted the state of the country-gentieman upon 
than ever, as will appear in the course of the whole, and yet there may never be a 
his correspondence; but still the same moment when he is willing ta make the 
ardour for Hiterature, the same constant | change to quit London for it-” He said, 
piety. the same kindness for his friends, | «Te is better to have five por cent. out of 
and the same vivacity, both in conversation " Jand, than out of money, because it is more 









and writing, distinguished bim. secure ; but the readiness of transfer and 
Having given Dr. Johnson a full account ptness of interest make many people 
off what 


4 was doing at Auchinleck, and rather choose the funds. Nay, ‘there is 
particularly mentioned what L knew wuld another disadvantage belonging to land, 
please him,—my having brought an old com; with money. A man is not so 
man of eighty-eight from a lonely cottage much afraid of being a hard creditor, as of 
to a comfértable habitation within my en- icing a hard landlord.” BoswELt 1 ™ Ne- 
closures, where he had good neighbours cause there rt of kindly connexion 
near him,—¥ received an answer in Febru-  petween a landlord and his tenants.” Jou. 
ary, of which T extract what follows: sox: “No, Sir: many landlords with us 
“I am delighted with your account of | never see their tenants. It is because, if'a 
your activity at Auchinleck, and wish the ' tand'urd drives away his tenants, he may 
‘old gentleman, whom you have so kindly re- not, get others; whereas the demand for 
moved, may live long to promote your pros. money is so great, it may always be lent.” 
perity by his prayers. You have now @ Tie talked with regret and indignation of 
new character and new duties; think on the factious opposition to Government at 
them and practise them. this time, and imputed it in agreat measure 
“Make an impartial estimate of your te- to the Revolution.“ Sir, (sald hi he, in alow 
venue, and whatever it is, live upon less. voice, having come nearer to me, while his 
Resolve never ta be poor. Frugality isnot old prejudices seemed to be fomenting mn 
gly the basis of quiet, but of beneficence. his mind.) this Hanoverian fatnily is isolée 
No man can help others that wants help here. They is Row the 
hameatf: wg toust have enough before we Stuarts friencs, who stuck by them so 
ve to spare. as 1745. When thi 
“Tam glad to find that Mrs. Boswell jae yetentt there at se ee ing 
grows well ; and hope that, to keep her well, yence for those appointed by the King.” 
ho care nor caution will be omitted. May "His observation that the present royal fa» 
‘you long live happily together. ily has no friends, has been too much justi- 
man: 











« When you come hither, pray bring with by the very ungrateful behavigur ot 
you Baxter's Anacreon. I cannot get that Sphotwere under great obligations to 
edition in London.”* his Sanjay at the same time, there are 

Ou Friday, March 21, having arrived in honourable exceptions: and the very next 
London the night before, I was glad tofind year after this conversation, and ever since, 
him st Mrs. Thrale’s house, in Argyll- the Kinghas had as extensive and generous 
street, appearances of friendship between apport a ever was given to any monarch, 
them beingstill kept up. I was shewn into and hes had the satisfaction of knowin, 


th: 
Hb oem, tnd, after the fr wlulation, he he was more and more endeared to bi pect 
, * Lam glad you are come: I am very 








He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Le 

* [Dr, Johmaon should seetn not to have sought dil. vett, with an emotion w ve them full 

ery er fino ene ae nee effect; and then he was tomy,“ You 

‘Goa Sale-Catalugves. Mi-} must be a8 much Co measyou can, You 
a 


have done me good. You cannot think 
how much better I am, since you came in.” 

Hesentamessage to acquaint Mrs. Thrale 
that I wasarrived. Thad not seen her since 
herhusband’sdeath. She soon appeared,and 
favoured me with an invitation to stay to 
dinner, which I accepted. There was no 
other company but herself and three of her 
daughters, Dr. Johnson, and I. She too 
said, she was very glad 1 was come, forshe 
‘was going to Bath, and should have been 
sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I came. 
‘This seemed to be attentive and kind, and 
1, whohad not been informed of any change, 
imugined all to be a8 well as formerly. “He 
was little inclined to talk at dinner, and 
went to sleep after it; but when he joined 
usin the dra he seemed revived, 
and was agnin himeelf. 

‘Talking of conversation, he said, “ There 
must, in the first place, be knowledge, there 
must be materials ;—in the second place, 
there must be a command of words ;—in tl 
third place, there must be im: 
place things in such views as 
commonly seen in ;—and in the fourth place, 
there must be presence of mind, anda re- 
solution that it is not to be overcome by 





failures: this last is an eagential requisite; 
for want of it, many ile do not excel in 
conversation. Now / want it; I throw wy 


the game upon losing atrick.” 1 wond 

to bear him talk thus of himself, and ssid, 
“T don't know, Sir, how thie may be ; but I 
am sure you beat other people’s cards out 
of their hands.” I doubt whether he heard 
this remark. While we went on talking 
triumphantly, Iwas fixed in admiration, 
and said to Mra. ‘Thrale, “ O, for short-hand 
to take this down”—* You'll carry it all in 
your head, (said she ;) « long head isas good 
as short-hand.” 


Tt has been oberved and wondered at, 
that Mr. Charles Fox never talked with any 
freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnson; 
though it ia well known, and I myself can 
witness, that his conversation is various, 
fluent, end exceedingly agreeable. John- 
ton’sown experience, however, of that gen- 
tleman’s reserve, was a sufficient reason for 


his going on thus: “ Fox never talksin pri- ofeooteus 


vate company ; not from any determination 
not to talk, but not the first 
motidn, A man who is used to the applause 
of the House of Commons, has no wish for 
that of'a private company. A man accus 
tomed to throw for s thousand pounds, if 
set down to throw for sixpence, would not 
be at the pains to count bis dice. Burke’s 
talk is theebullition of his mind; he does 
not talk from a desire of distinction, but be- 
cause his mind is full.” 

. He thus curiously characterized one of 
our old acquaintance : « S***##*° is a 
map, Sirs but he is a vain man, and a lier. 


‘because he 


He; however, only vells lies of vanity ; of timbered wih resatnene 
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victorias, for instance, in conversation, which 
never happened.” ‘This alluded to a story 
which I had repeated from that gentleman, 
to entertain Johnson with its wild bravado: 
“"Phis Johueon, Sir, (said he,) whom you are 
all afraid of, will shrink, if you come close to 
bimin argument, and roar as ioud as he. He 
‘once maintained the , teat there is 
no beauty but in utility. « Bir, (said I) what 
say you tothe q tail, which is one of 
the most beautiful objects in nature, but 
would have as much utility if its feathers 
were allof one colour’ He felt what Ithus 
produced, and had recourse-to his usual ex- 
pedient, ridicule: exclaiming, «A peacock 
a tail, and a fox has tail:’ and then 
he burst out into a langh—+ Well, Si, (suid 
I, with a strong vaice, looking him full in 
the face,) you have unkennelled your fox ; 
pursue him if you dare” He he had not a 
word to si "—Johnvon told me, that 
this was fiction from beginning to end.” 
musing for some time, he said, ‘1 
wonder how I should have any enemies ; for 
1do harm to nobody."+ Boswet.: “In 
the first place, Sir, you will be pleased to 
recollect, that ‘you set ont with attacking 
the Scotch ; 60 you got a whole nation for 
your enemies.” Jounson: “Why, Iown, 
that, by my definition of oats, I meant to vex 
them.” Boswerz: “Pray, Sir, can you 
trace the cause of your antipathy to ‘the 
Scotch ?” Jounsow: “I cannot, Sir.” Bos- 
wexs: “Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was be- 





cause they sold Charles the First.” Jonx- 
sox: “Then, Sir, oll Mr. Sheridan bas 
found out a very good reason.” 


_ Surely, the most obstinate and sulky ra- 
tionality, the most determined aversion to 
this great and good man, must be cured, 
when be is seen thus playing with one of his 
prejudices, of which he candidly admitted 
that he could not tell. the reason. It was, 
however, probably owing to his having had 
in his view the worst part of the Scottish 
nation, the needy adventurers, many of 
whom he thought were advanced shove their 
merits, by means which he did not approve. 


© Were I to josert allthe stories which have been told 

boklly maintained with him, imaginary Vie- 
tories obtained over him, of reducing him to aiente, and 
of making him own that hs antagooit had the better 

‘argument, cy volumes would well con im- 
oderate tne. Ove fnutatee, 1 ad, hus chruated both 
in conversation and fa print that when be would nat 
Rosey 
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+ “This vefection was very natural ia a man of 


‘heart, who was not. will to mankind, 


iat. 74.) 


Hiad he in bis oury life boon in Scotland, 
and seen the worthy, sensible, i 
gentlemen, who live rationally and Toone 
iy at home, he never could have enter 
tained such ‘unfavourable and unjust no- 
tions of his fellow-subjects. And accord- 
ingly we find, that when he did visit Seot- 
land, in the latter period of his life, he was 
fully sensible of all that it, deserved, as T 
have a inted out, when speaking 
hig Joumey to the Westen Islands.” 
Next day, Saturday, March 22,1 found 
him still at ‘Mra. Thrale’s, but he told me 
that he was to go to his own house in the 
afternoon. He was better, but 2 perceived 
he was an unruly patients for Sir Lucas 
Pepya, who visited him, while I was with 
bim, end, “If you were tractable, Sir, I 
should preseribe for you.” 
T related to him’ remark which a re- 
spectable friend had made to me, upon the 
state of Government, when those who 
had been long in opposition had attained to 
power, ag it was supposed, against the incli- 
nation of the Sovereign. “You need not 
be uneasy (said this gentleman) about the 
King. He laughs at them all_he plays 
st another.” JouNsoN : 
“Don't think so, Sir. ‘The King isas much 
ed us a man can be. FC be plays 
them one against another, he wins nothing.” 
Thad wall a vist to General Oglethorpe 
in the morning, and was told by him that 
. Johnson saw company on Saturday 
evenings, and he would meet me at Jobn- 
son's that aight, “When T mentioned this 
toJohnson, not doubting that it would please 
him, as he had a great value for Ogl ; 
the fretfulness of his disease unexpected! 
thewed itself; his anger suddenly Kindled, 
and he said, with vehemence, * Didnot you 
tell kum not to come? Am I tobe hunted in 
this raanner?” I satiséied bim that I could 
not divine that the visit would not be con- 
venient, and that I certainly could not take 
it upon me of my own accord to forbid the 
General.” 





I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in 
‘Mrs. Williams's room, at tea and coffee with 
her and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were also 
both ill; it was a sad scene, and he was not 
tn a very good humour. He anid of « per. 
formance t 
you should search all the madhouses in Eng. 
land, you would not find ten men who w. 
writa eo, and think it sense.” 

T was glad when General 5 
arrival was announced, and we la. 
dies Dr. Johnson attended him in the 
parlour, and was as courteous as ever. The 
General said, he wan busy reading the wri- 
ters of the middle age. Johnson said they 
were very curious, OGLETHourE: “The 
‘House of Commons has usw 


the power 
of the nation’s money, and 


used it i-  Afections, 
cally. Government is now carried on by 
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t had lately, come out, “ Sir, if and 


a3 


corrupt influence, instead of the inherent 
right in the King" Jouxsow: “Sir, the 
want of inherent right in the King occasions 
ail this disturbance. What we did at the 
Revolution was necessary : but it broke our 
constitution."* OcueTHonmE : “My fa 
ther did not think it necessary-” 

On Sunday, March 23, I breakfasted with 
Dr. Jobnson, who seemed much relieved, 
having taken opium the night before. He, 
however, protested against it, as a remedy 
that should be given with the utmoat reluc~ 
tance, and only in extreme necessity. 
mentioned how commonly it was used in 
Turkey, and that Heesetars 1 could 3 nat be 
50 pernicious as he 5; . He grew 
wrarm, and said, «Lurks take oplum’and 
Christians take opium ; but Russel, in his 
account of a sles, that it - as dts. 
graceful in Turkey to take too much opium, 
as it is withus toget drunk. Sir, itis amaz- 
ing how things are ted.’ A gentle 
ins wud lalily tolling to 6 comnpeny where 
I was present, that in France as soon asa 
man of fashion marries, he fakes an opera 
girl into keeping ; and this he mentioned as 
Ageneral custom. ‘ Pray, Sir, (suid I,) how 
many opera girl may there be? He an- 
swered,* About fourscore.’ ¢ Well then, Sir 

(said I,) you see there can be no more than 
‘men of fashion who can do this.’ ” 

Mrs. Desmoulins made tea; and she and 
I talked before him upon a topic which he 
had once borne patiently from me when we 
were by oureelves,—his not complaining of 
the world, because he was not called to some 

office, nor had attained to great wealth. 

fe flew into a violent passion, ¥ confess 
with some justice, and commanded us to 
have done. * Nobody (said he,) has a right 
to talk in this manner, to bring befure a 
man his own character, and the events of 
his life, when he does not choose it should 
be done. F never have sought the world ; 
the world was not to seek me, It is rather 
wonderful that 60 much has beendone tur 
me. All the complaints which are made 
of the world are unjust. I never knew a 
man of merit neglected: it was generally 
by his own fault that be failed of success. 
Aman may hide his head in a hole: he may 
go into the country, and publish a book now 
then, which nobody reads, and then 
complain he is neglected. There is ho rea- 
gon why any mm should exert himeel. 
for a man who bas written a good book: he 
has not written it for any individuel. 1 
may as well make a present tos postman 





‘¢ 1 have, in my “Journal of Tout to the Hebrides,” 
c'toy sentiments upon this pubjeet. "Th 





ject for 
‘blasted the generous (oelinge 
Sloe Woe reaeot Royal Femly ase ects fe or 
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who brings me a letter. When pa 
was limited, an author expected to find a 
‘Mrzcenas, and complained i he did not find 

he complain? This 


« But surely, Sir, you will allow, that there 
are men of merit at the bar, who never get 
practice.” Jounson: “Sir, you are sure 
that practice is got from an opinion that the 
employed deserves it best; so that 
‘araan of merit at the bar does not get 
prectce i is from error, not from injustice. 
He is ot neglected A hore that is 
¢ to market may not it, 
though he is a very pod borse: Reed 
is from ignorance, not from intention.” 
‘There was in this discourse much novelty, 


ingenuity, and discrimination, such as is it 
BA ie LY» ty 


fom fo be found. Yet I cannot help 
thinking that men of merit, who bave no 
succes in life, may be forgiven for famend- 
§ ie 


, if they are not complain. 
They ms moommler hard that their me. 
Ea ould not have its suitable distinction. 








thological power of Destiny. 
however® cocured to me as a consolat 
thought, that men of merit should consider 
[ow much harder would it be, if 
the same persons had both all the merit and 
allthe prosperity. Would not this be a mi- 
peruble’ distribution for the poor duaces ? 
‘Would men of merit exchange their intel- 
Tectual moperiorty, and the enjoyments aris- 
‘ing from it, for external distinction and the 
pleasures of wealth ? If they would not, let 
them not envy others, who are where 
bey are rich, a compensation which is made 
tothem. Let therm Jook inwards and be sa- 
ised eee with omcicus File 
what Virgil finely says of Corycius a 
and het haves in another place,® with 
truth and sincerity applied to Mr. Burke: 
+ Regam aquabat opet entrats’ 
On the subject of the right employment 
of penile, otiion observed A mn cane 
not make’a bad use of his money, so far as 
society, if he do not hoard it; for if 
he either spends it or lenda it out, society 
has the benefit. It is in general better to 
piow ‘money than to give it away ; for in. 
‘ismore promoted by spending m 
than by giving it away. A man who 
hie money is sure he is doing good with it: 
he is not sure when he gives it away. A 
man who spends ten thousand. year willdo 
more ‘than a man who spends two 
thousand and gives away eight.” 


of Scotland agsinas 
ot the Lord of Soman, 1, 
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In the evening I cameto him again, He 
‘was somewhat ffetful from his illness. A 
gentleman asked him whether he had been 
broad to-day. “Don't talk 20 childishly 
(sid be) You may as well ask if I hanged 
myself to-day.” L mentioned polities. Joux- 
sow: “Bir, Yd as soon have'a man to break 
my bones as talk to me of public affairs, in- 
ternal or external. I have lived to see 

al as bad as they can be.” 
ving mentioned his friend, the second 
Lord Southwell, he said, “ Lord Southwell 
was the highest bred man without insolence, 
that Lever was in company with; the most 
Orrery was not 
a but he 








Cuun;—for there’s no such Club.” 
WELL; “But, Sir, was he not once a 
tious man?" "Jouxsow: 0 yes, Sir; as 
factious a fellow as could be found; one who 
was for sinking us all into the mob.” Bos. 


(WELL: © How then, Sir, did he get into fa. 


Your with the King ?”’ Jomior: = 
cause, Sir, T su ie he promises 
todo whatever the King pl 

He said, “ Goldsmith's blundering speech 
to Lord Shelburne, which has been so often 
mentioned, and which he really did make to 
him, was only a blunder in emphasis :—<1 
wonder they hous call your lordship Ma. 
lagrid, for Malagridn wai a very 
meant, I wonder they shoul 
Jogrida a8 a term of reproach.” 

Soon after this time 1 had an opportunity 
of seeing, by means of one of his friends, a 
proof that bis talenta, as well as his obligin, 
ervice to authors, were ready as ever, “He 
had revined «The Village,” an admirable 
poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its 
sentiments a3 to the false notions of rustic 
happiness and rustic virtue, were quite con- 
genial with his own; and he bad taken the 
trouble not only to suggest alight correc. 
tions and variations, but to furnish come 
lines, when he thought he could give the 
writer's meaning better than in the words of 
the manuscript. 


man ;* 
use Ma- 


tT shall glee an inwtanoe, marking 
Rowan, aud) ution in 


he original 
Sascate rab alc cheater 


“fare agen, where peaceful plossures spring, 
‘Theyres, the prlde of Mantuan twain, might slog; 
Bui chard by him, or mien with bis 

moder poets Court the Mentuan muase* 
From Truth apd Nature dhall we widely tray, 
‘Where Fancy loads, or Virgil led the way ™ 
“On Macs bank, én Caser' Dountpoue reign, 
‘Tityrue found tha golden ty 
‘Meee teen bards he eters arcom grain, 
jacure shal we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, teads the way P 
ere we find Johmaon + portical xad eriticat powers un- 


Mat. 14] 


On Sunday, March 30, I found him at 
home in the evening, and bad the pleasure 
to meet with Dr. Brocklesby, whose reading, 
and know! of life, and good spirits, 
supply him with e never-filing source of 
conversation. | He mentioned a re 
t] 1, Wi ecame extreme! 
Soemenr the close of his life. otauon seal 
there must have been a degree of madness 
about him. “Not at all, Sir, (said Dr. Brock- 
lesby) his judgment was entire.” Unluckily, 
however, he mentioned thet, slthough 
had fortune of twenty-seven thousand 
wounds, he denied bimself many 
Krom an apprehension that he esald nov af, 
ford them. “Nay, Sir, (gzied, Johnson) 
when the judgment is s0 disturbed that a 
man cannot count, that is pretty well.” 
I shall here insert a few of Johnson's say- 
ings, without the formality of dates, as they 
have no reference to any particular tame or 


“The more a man extends and varies his 
intance the better.” ‘This, however, 
was meant with a just restriction ; for he, 
on another occasion, said to me, “ Sir, a raan 

ay be to much of every thing, thal he is 
not id 


hing of an; B 
“Ralsing the wages of day-labourers is 
wrong ; for it does not make them live bet- 
ter, but only makes them idler, and idleness 
is a very bad thing for human natare.” 
“It iv « very good custom to keep a jour- 
nal fora man’s own use; he may write upon 
a card a day all that is necessary to be writ- 
ten, after he has had experience of life. At 
first there is a great deal to be written, be- 
cause there is a great deal of’ novelty ;’ but 
when once a man has settled his opinions, 
‘there is seldom much to be set down.” 
«There is nothing wonderful in the Jour. 
alt which we seo, Swit kept in Lonlon, 
Fr it contains slight topics, and it might 
soon he written.” = io ies 
I praised the accuracy of an account-book 
of a lady whom I mentioned. Jouxsox: 
“ Keeping accounts, Sir, is of no use when 
2 man is spending his own money, and has 

















Aiwiniahod, I must, however, observe, that the alds he 
Gre ne poe satan The Traveller” and “ Deserted 
lage” of Goldemlth, were ap amall as by no wheans to 
Amprir the dietingulshiug merit of the axthor. 
7 fn his Life of Swifts he thus speaks of this Journal: 
Sela the midst of his power and his politics, he Kept 8 
‘of fils vialts, his walks, bls Saterviews with tai 
ister abd quarrels with hia sereant, and tranemitted It 
to Mr. Johaaon and Mrs. Dingiey, to whom he knew 
thatwhatever befel hiss was foterestiog, and no aceaunt 
ould to minute.” Whether thee urael (rides were 
rapery exposed to cyes which bad never receives any 
Pletoure from the Doan, say be iy 
they have, however, some odd attractions? the reader 


Snding frequent méation of names which Jae as bes 
C4 it, goes on in hope of hufor- 
mosis ce there noth to fatigue ssteoton, 
fels ‘can hardly coenplaln~ 
‘It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to 
Toit, does finds in this very eat . 
‘ab eu end change, 


tous tte rot 
mae Sa wt tn‘oea seek Gor mote boas ofthe ies 
period, M] 
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nobody to whom he is to account. You 
‘won't eat less beef to-day, because you have 
written down what it cost yesterday.” I 
mientioned another lady who thought as bo 
did, so that her husband could not get her, 


to keep an account of the ‘the fa- 
mily,aa she thought it enough that shenever 
the eum allowed her. -Jounaox : 





“Sir, it is fit she should keep an account, 
because ber busband wishes it; but I do not 
see its use.” I maintained that keeping an 
account had this advantage, that it satisfies 
‘8 man that his money has not been lost or 
stolen which he might sometimes be apt to 
image, were there no written state of his 
expense; and besides, a calculation of eco- 
Romy so as not to exceed one’s income, can~ 
not be made without a view of the different 


articles in figures, that one may sce how to re- 
trench in some particulars leat necessary thts 
others. This he 


did not attempt to answer, 
hose 






said to me, “ Suppose we be- 
of what he tela.” harp 
0 be. 
lieve. By his lying we lose not. only our 
reverence for him, but all comfort in his con. 
versation.” Boswexx : “ May we not take 
it as amusing fiction? ”. Jounson : “ Sir, 
the misfortune is, that you will insensibly be- 
Geve as niuch of it as you incline to believe,” 

It is remarkable, ‘that, notwithstanding 
their congeniality in politics, he never waa 
acquainted with late eminent noble judge, 
whom I have beatd speak of him asa writer, 
with great respect. "Johnson, I know not 
upon what degree of investigation, entertain. 

no exalt ion of his Lordship’s intel- 
lectual character. Talking of him tome one 
day, he said, “It is wonderful, Sir, with how 
Little real superiority of mind men can make 
‘an eminent figure in public life.” He ex- 
pressed himself to the same purpose concern- 
ing another law-lord, who, it seems, once took 
a Bacy to associate with the wits of London; 
hut with so little success, that Foote said, 
“ What can he mean by coming among us? 
He isnot only dull himself, but the cause of 
dullness in others” ‘Trying him by the test 
of his colloquial powers, Johnson bad found 
him lefective. He once said to Sir 
Josbua Reynolds, « This man now has been 
ten years about town, and bas made no- 
thing of it; meaning as e companion.+ He 
said to me, “I never heard any thing from 
him in company that was at all striking, 
and depend upon it, Sir,it is when you coma 


lieve one 
‘ Ay ; but we don’t know which half 














well as I do what st 
apoio Sk Laan day. Teapot bps 
‘dafsrouraiie sppeacanes fh asocil cele, WRC 

‘drew such ankuad’ ersla upos hi, Tart be Onin tp 
Tee 


2 cold. affectation of comequence, from being 
SPSS 1 beso, tad he might bean agree pas 
Ife would, we canbot be sorry that he misses Ris ay 
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close to a men in conversation, thit you dis. 
cover, what his real abilities are: to make 
speech in poblic amembly is siuack. Now 
fulor he Blriy pita Eis mind to ours 
i min 
hex repenting te him some of his 

lively sayings, I oxid, “ It is a pity, Si 
don't always remember your own § 
things, that you may haves! laugh when you 
will! | Jousow : Nay, Sir, itis better 
that I t them, that 1 tay be, re. 





minded af and have « laugh on 
brought to 

een Teeatled to hisa his bavi said as 

we siled up Lochlomond, « That if he wore 


rt , it should be very fine ;” I ob- 
cetved that ail his thoughts were upon a 
tacale. Jonson: “ Di id it, 





narrow ti 


‘Nec sufferre quest mnsjorls ponders gemma!" 

ps eae send bl pane “En 
says” wl pment whi 
Bo would be 40 good aa to read, and pick ou 

the pod ges Jomnaon Nays aend 
me daly the good ones; dnt make ‘me Dick 


oT eard himn once say, Though the pro. 
verb ‘ Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia,’ 
does not always prove feos Ee may be cer- 
tain ee converse of it, Nullum numen 
tar, ot imprudent” 

Once, when Mr. Seward ras going to 
Bath, and asked his commands, said, 
“Tell Dr. Harrington that I wish he: 
publish another volume of the Me = 
Aquas’t it is a ve tty book.” 
Bawatd seconded this wish, and recotimend- 
ed to Dr. Harrington to dedicate it to John- 
son, and take for his motto what Catullus 
says to Commelina Nepos : 


namnzjue tu solebas, 
“Fleas cae aliquld pubare 304%"F 
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On the frame of his portrait, Mr. Beau. 
clerk had inscribed, 


Iaculto wet Boe bab eotpore” 


rig ‘Mr. Beauclerk's: death, when itbecame 
's property, he made the in 
seipeion pdaheced Token maid cout a 
cently, “It was kind in you to take it o! 
after a short paute, added, “and 
not unkind in him to put it on.”” 

He said, “how few of his friends’ houses 
would 2 man choose to be at, when he is 
sick! He mentioned one or two. Execol- 
lect only Thrale’s. 

He observed, “ There is a wicked incline. 
tion in most people to su] an old man 
decayed in his intellects, If a young or 

man, when leaving 2 company, 





does not recollect where he Jaid his hat, it 
Ae eitiog but if the bape eae is 
‘in an old man, people wil vir rug 

ir shoulders, and say, ¢ 





When T once talked to him of some of the 

which every body repeata, but no- 
body knows where to find, such a, Quas 
Dts wut ux domentat ; he totd 


many years afterwards met with It by chance 
in Johannes Baptista Mantuanus.§ 





[The words octur (a2 Mr. Bindtey observes to 
nhs Fes Welogael Meotosiva,De onsets dar i, 
TE cammeuné motu | soma! nsoniote omnes. 
Yih the following elucidation of the ote, saying = 
Quoe Deus (te should rather em Jupiter) ou 


‘priss drmentat=Mr. Boveel wos farushed by 


om, of Asmey. 
ices ‘by his friend fir ‘Sohn 


‘Bueated to that gentle 
She ae Recter Great Briel, in Buckingham 


eee Re eg ain mnie has been more 
lly falls even from Hove 
fn their Latinty, 


1 cocasloun 


purpose. 
As a small proof of his kindliness and de. some Reptlemen of Cambridge for 


Leney of feeling, the followitfg circumstance 
may be mentioned: one eve: 
were in the street together, and 
T was 
mid, “Tl go with you.” After havi 
walked part oP che way, seeming to recollect 
1g, he suddenly stopped and said, 
os anne g0,—but Ido not dove Beauclerk 


when we 
told him 





THREATS me trmeamanar oy 
Farag dg 

SLA pew snd greatly int ved edition of this very 
cis Socn ra vlad ef ik 
Seeine Seu in ap laa te an we 
rhich wes formariy printed from. corrupt copy, is 
Salmon oer arava als 
om ia toe Royal Library ir the Maseusas “S07 


ing to sup at Mr. Beauclerk’s, be suicide, 





thls Une was fist ascertained. by 6 
Ienttus Marting, who died ia 1476 se Gees 
Meetorama, tol bt p15), edlet7ee—Por 
of, Philip Gutter, see "Voutius de Poet Latin. p. 


‘Aine not lest frequently nucted than any of the pre- 


Btat, TA.) 


am very sorry that I did not take a note 
of an eloquent argument in which he main. 
tained that the eituation of Prince of Wales 
dom, even had Sovereign 
I reollect only—the enjoyment of hope 
the high superiority of rank, without the 
anxious cares of government,—and a 





degree of power, both from natural infltence styl 


legree 
wisely used, and from the sanguine expec- 
tations of those who look forward to the 


chance of future favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to me 
the following particulars 

Jobson thought the poems published as 


tranalations from Ossian had so little merit, 

that he said, “Sir, 2 man might write such 

oe ever, if he would abandon bis mind 
it.” 

_ He aid, “A man should pass a part of his 
time with the laughers, by which means any 
thing ridiculous or particular about him 
might be presented to his view, and correct 

ed.” { observed, he must have been a bold 

laugher who would have ventured to tell 

- Dr. Johnson of any of his particularities. 

inering Shearred the ais eaeciatioes, 
ot 

soi a La ae 

‘been in their company, he said, he went to 

the other extreme, and did not mention his 

authority when he should have done it, had 
it not been that of'a Duke or a Lord. 

Dr. Goldamith said once to Dr. Johnson, 
that be wished for some additional members 
to the Larxraay Cin, to give it an agree- 
able variety ; for (said he,) there can ‘now 
be nothing new among us: we have travel- 

Jed over one another's minds. Jolson seem- 
ed a little angry, and said, “Sir. you have 
not travel over my mind, I promise 
you.” Sir Joshua, however, thought Gold- 
smith right ; observing, that “when people 
have lived a great deal together, they know 
what each of them will say on every subject, 
A new understanding, th is desi 
dle; becaude, though it may only furnish the 
same sense upon a question which would 
have been furnished by those with whom 
we are accustomed to live, yet this sense 
will have a different colouring ; and colour- 
ing is of much effect in every thing else as 
well aa in painting.” 

‘Johnson used to say that he made it a 


as eugnestn for Inquiry, several year ag, 
NOG cn tue hara er Loonzcns ase 

Solemen miseris noclos habuisse dotorie— 
ut the author of thls verse has not, 1 believe, been, 
discovered. Me 














fase 
pl struck by his extraordinary 
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four nike oe to meatd 
Wis fas tei hy the young latys 
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constant rule to talk as welll ashe could both 
as to sentiment and expression, by which 
means, what had been originally effort be- 
came familiar and easy. ‘The consequence 
of this, Sir Joshua observed, was, that his 
common conversation in all companies 

such as to secure him univ 

as something above the usual 








le was expected. 
"Yet, though Johnson had this habit in 
company, when snother mode was n i 
in order to investigate truth, he could de- 
scend to a language intelligible to tbe mean- 
est expacity. "An instance of this was wit 
nessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when ther 
were present at an 





amination of a little 
blackguard boy, by Mr. Saunders Welch, 
the late Westminster Justice. Welch, who 
= “ that he was exalting Mea 
Johnson's eyes by using big words, spoke 
re ener eee ae anion bte 
to the boy; Dr. Johnson perceiving it, ad- 
dressed himself to the hoy, and changed the 
Pompous phraseology into colloquial lan- 
guage. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was much 
amused by this provsdure, which seemed a 
kind of reversing of what might have been 
ex from the two men, took notice of 
it to Dr. Johnson, as they walked away by 
themselves. Johnson said, that it was con- 
tinually the case; and that he was always 
figed to translate the justice's swelling 
{smiling,) so as tbat his meaning 
might be understood by the vulgar, from 
whom information was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him, that he 
tal talked abore the eapacity of some peo- 
ple with whom they had been in company 
together. “No maiter, Sir, (said Jobnson ;) 
they convider it as a compliment to be talked 
to, as if they were wiser than they are. So 
true is this, Sir, that Baxter made it a rule 
in every sermon that he preached, to say 
something that was above the capacity of 
his audience."+ 

Johnson’ dexterity in retort, when he 
seemed to be driven to an extremity by his 
adversary, was very reniarkable. his 

in ‘this respect, our common friend, 
Mae Windham, orfalk, has been pleased 
to furnish me with an eminent instance, 
‘However unfavourable to Scotland, he uni- 
formly gave liberal praise to George Bu- 
chanan, as a writer. In a conversation con- 
cerning the literary merits of the two coun- 
tries, in which Buchanan was introduced, a 
Scotchman, imagining that on this ground 
he should have a undoubted triumph over 
him, exclaimed, “Ah, Dr. Johnson, what 
would you have said of Buchanan, had he 











the fol 
Eniiot: 
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debueon after a little pause.) I should not 

have said of Buchanan, had he been an 

Euglishman, what I will now say of him as 

a Scotchman,—that he was the only man uf 
ius his country ever produced.” 

‘And this brings to my recollection another 
instance of the same nature. I once re- 
minded him that when Dr. Adam Smith was 
expatiating on the beauty of Glasgow, hehad 
cut him short by saying, “ Pray, Sir, have 

ou ever seen Brentford?” and i took the 
liberty to add, “ My dear Sir, surely that 
‘was shocking.” Why, then, 'Sir (he re- 
plied,) vou have never seen Brentford.” 

‘Though his usual phrase for conversation 
wastalk, yet he made a distinction ; for when 
he once told me that he dined the day before 
at a friend's house, with “a ve 
company ;” and I asked him if there was 

conversation, he answered, “ No, Sir; 
we had talk enough, but no conversation 
there was nothing discussed.” 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in 
London, he imputed it 1n a considerable de- 
gree their spirit of nationality. ** You 

jow, Sir, (ssid he,) that no Scotchman 
publishes a book, or has a play brought 
iipon the stage, but there are five hundred 
people ready to applaud him.” 

fe gave much praise to his friend, Dr. 


Burn t and entertaining travels, 
and told Mr. Seward that he had them in 
his eye, when writing his “ Journey to the 


‘Western Islands of Scotland.” 

‘Such was his sensibility, and so much was 
he affected by pte poetry, that, when 
hhe was reading Dr. Beattie's “Hermit, 
my nce, it brought tears into his eyes.’ 

je disapproved much of mingling real 
facts with fiction. On this account he cen- 





sured a book entitled “ Loveand Madness.” fashior 


‘Mr. Hoole tola him, he was born in Moor- 
filds, and had received part of his early in- 
struction in Grub-street. “Sir (said Jobn- 
son, smailing,) you have been regularly edu- 
cated” Having asked who was his instruc- 
tor, and Mr. Hoole having answered, “ My 
uncle, Sir, who was a tailor;” Johneon, re- 
collecting himself, said, “Sir, knew him; 
we him the metaphysical tailor. He 
was of a club in Oli-street, with me and 
George Paaimsanazar, and someothers: but 

7, Bir, washe a good tailor?” Mr. Hoole 

ving answered that he believed he was too 
ama ical, and used to draw aquares and 
triangles on his shop-board, so that he did 
not excel in the cut of a coat;”—“I am 
sarry for it (said Jobneon,) for J would have 
every man to be master uf ins own business.” 

"Ln pleasant reference to himself and Mr. 
Boole, as brother autthors, he often said, 


[The particular rumsage which excited His 
eoliot eis trate heard res my ether, the ed 
funn, Tenghy ke. J. 8 —O-] 
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« Let you and I, Sir, go together, and eat x 
beef-steak in Grub-atreet." 

Sir William Chambers, that great archi- 
tect+ whose works shew a sublimity of ge- 
ius, and who is esteemed by all who know. 
him, for his social, hospitable, and generous 
qualities, submitted the manuscript of his 
“ Chinese Architecture” to Dr. Johnson's 

1. Johnson wos much pleased with 
it, and said, “ It wants no addition nor cor- 
rection, but a few lines of introduction ;"” 
which he furnished, and Sir William adop- 


. ie mia to Bir William Seott, « The 
is running mad after innovation ; and al 
the business of the world is to be done in 
a new way; men are to be hanged ing 
new way; Tybur itself is not safe from 
the fury of innovation.” It having been 
Segved. tat this was an iimprovement,— 
“No, Sir, (said he, eagerly,) it ia not an in- 
provement ; they object, that the old me- 
thod drew together a number of spectators. 
Bir, executions are intended to draw specta- 
tors. ey do not draw spectators, they 
don’t answer their purpose. The old me- 
thod was most satisfactory to all parties » 
the public was gratified by'a procession ; the 
criminal was supported by it. Why is all 
this to be swept away?" ‘I perfectly 
with Dr. Johnson upon this head, and am 
persuaded that executions now, the solemn 
Procession being discontinued, have sot 
zearly the effect which they formerly had. 
Magistrates, both in Londou and elsewhere, 
have, 1 am afraid, in this, had too much re- 
to their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, John- 
son said toa friend, “ Hurd, Sir, is one of 
set of men who account for every thing 
systematically ; for instance, it has been a 








ion to wear scarlet breeches ; these men 
would tell you, that according to causes and 
effects, no’ other wear could at that time 
have been chosen.” He, however, said of 
him at another time to the same gentleman, 
« Hurd, Sir, is aman whose acquaintance is 
a valuable acquisit 


ion.’ 





wesc 
Teepe Eo es Bees opm te cane 
a rote nee 

Keene gee ad er 
: ee Ss 
“Tam far from desiring to be numbered among the 
iider them x 
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"What learned and ingenious Prelate it is nation who are shewn into a room together, 
well known published at one prod ‘of hia ata house where they are both visitors, will 
life “ Moral and Political Dialogues,” with immediately find some conversation. But 
@ wofully whiggish cast. Afterwards, his two Engli jen will probably go each toa 
Lordship having thought better, came to different window, and remain in obstinate 
see his error, an iblished the work with silence. Sir, we as yet do 
@ more constitutional spirit. Johnson, how- derstand the common 
ever, was unwilling to allow him full credit Johnson wasat a certain 
for his political conversion. I remember a good deal with the Earl of Shelburne, 
when his Lordship declined the honour of now Marquis of Lansdown, as he doubtless 
being Archbishop of Canterbury, Johnson could nottbut have a due value for that no- 
said, “Tam gid! hedid not goto Lambeth; bleman’s activity of mind, and uncommon 
for, after all, I fear he is a Whig in his acquisitions of important knowledge, how- 
heart.” ‘ i ever much he might disapprove of other 

‘Johnson's attention to precision and clear- parts of his Lordship's character, which were 
ness in expression was very remarkable. widely different from his own, 

He disapproved of a parenthesis; and I Morice Morgan, Esg., author of the v 
believe in all his voluminous writings, not ingenious “ Essay on the Character of Fal- 
half'a dozen of them will be found.” He stath”= beings particular friend of bis Lord- 
never used the phrases the former and the ship, had once an opportunity of entertaining 
latter, having observed, that they often occa Toktson for day or two at Wycombe, 
sioned obscurity ; he therefore contrived to when this Lord was absent, and by him I 
construct his sentences eo as not tohave oc- have been favoured with two anecdotes. 
casion for them, and would even rather re- One is not a little to the eredit of John- 

eat the same words, in order toavoid them. son's candour. Mr, Morgann and he had 

fothing is more common than to mistake 8 dispate pretty Inte at night in which John~ 
surnames, when we hear them carelessly ¢on would not give up, gt he had the 
uttered for the first time. To prevent this, wrong side, and in short, both Kept the field, 
he used not only to pronounce them slowly Next morning, when they met in the bre: 
and distinetly, but to take the trouble of fast-room, Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. Mi 
4 ling, them ¢ x practice which I have genn thus: “ Sir, I have been thinking on 
shen Mowed ; and which I wish were ge- our dispute lest’ night—You were in the 
ner og 


Such was the heat and irritability of his ‘The other was as follows: Johnion for 
blood, that not only did he pare his nails to sport perhaps, or from the spirit of contra 
the quick ; but scraped the joints of bis fin. ‘I'ction, eagerly maintained that Derrice 
gers with a penknife, till they seemed quite fad ment as a writer. Mr. Morgan ar- 
ted and raw. gued with him directly in vain. At 

‘The heterogeneous composition of human we had recourse to this device. Pray, Nir, 
nature was remarkably exemplified in Jotm- | (ssid be,) whether do you reckon Derrick er 
son. ‘His liberality in giving his to' Smart the best poet?” Johnson at once 
persons in distress was extraordinary. Wet felt himself roused; nnd answered, * Sir, 
there lurked about him a propensity to pal- there is no settling the point of precedency 
try saving. One day I owned to him that between a louse and a flea.” 

“Twas occasionally troubled with a fit of Once, when checking my boasting too fre- 
‘sarrouness", “« Why, Sir, (said he,) so am quently of myself in, company, he said to 
1. But 5 do not tell it fe has now and joswell, vou often vaunt so much as 
then borrowed « shilling of me; and when to provoke ridicule. You put me in mind 
I asked him for it again, seemed to be ra- of & man who was standing in the kitchen 
ther out of humour. A droll little circum- ofan inn with his back to the fire, and thus 
stance once occurred : Asif he meant to re- accosted the person next him, ‘ Do you 
rimand my minute exactness as a creditor, know, Sir, who lam?" ‘No, Sir, (said the 
thus addressed m Boswell, lend me other,) Ihave not that advantage.’ ‘Sir 
sixpence—not to be repaid.” (eaid he) Tam the great Twauxiey, who 
‘his great man’s attention to smull things invented the New Floodgate Iron.’ "+ The 
was very remarkable. As an instance of ff, Bishop of Killa, "on may repeating the 
hie one day ssid to me, “ Six, when you him, defended Twatmiey, by ob- 
tifver in change for a guines, look carefully soviog that’ he was entitled to the epithet 
at it you may find some citrious plece of of greats for Virgil in his group of worthies 
coin,” in the Elysian 
fully pirical aguinat Si Siher sotlons, ¢ Jeon ing whe Me pion fia a 
uly preju he 
he bad dliccramentencagh to tear cad cu src Wht, Sy esta Wave te sn come fore 
























wpa; ana od Fulnatt pola 
dour enough to censure, the cold reserve too Beret Pave ier Beever eo career si 
common among Fnglishmen towards stran. erect Twalainy was Pou of having 


gers: “Sir, (said he,) two men of any other foafor tovothing linen, 
3k 
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Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera 
passi ;* dc. mentions 

Jnventas aut qui vitem excoluore per artes. 

He was pleased to say to me one morning 
when we wereleftalone in his study, “ Bos- 
well, L think, I am easier with you than 
with almost any body.” 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume 
any credit for his political prineiples, th 
similar to his own; saying of him, “ Sir, 
he wasa ‘Tory by chance.” 

His acute observations of human life 
made him remark, “ Sir, there is nothing 
by which a man exasperates most people 
niore, than by displaying « superior ability 
of brilliancy in conversation. ‘They seem 
pleased at the time; but their envy makes 
‘them curse him at their hearts. 

‘My readers will probably be surprised to 
bear’ that the it Dr. Johnson could 
amuse himself with so slight and playful a 
species of composition as a Charade. Y have 
recovered one which he made on Dr. Bar 
nard, now Lord Bishop of Killaloe + who 
has been pleased for many years to treat me 
with so much intimacy and social ease, that 
I may presume to call him not only m) 
Right rend, but by very dear Friens 

erefore with peculiar pleasure give to 


the world a just and elegant compliment 
by 






thus paid to bis Lordsbip by Johneon. 
CuanavE. ® 
“My Jirstt shuts out thieves from your 
\ouse or your room, 


“ My second § exprestes a Syrian perfume, 
“MY tebole le aman In wbove converse is 


jar’ 
“ ‘The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 
of Nard 


Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, 
Esq. if he had read the Spanish translation 
of Sallust, said to be written by a Prince of 
Spain, with the assistance of his tutor, who 
is professedly the author of a treatise annex- 


on the Phoenician language 
‘Mr. Cambridge comniended the work, 
particularly e thought the Translator 





understood his author better than is com- 
monly the. case with 3 Tranalatorss but id, 
he wea disappoii in the pur, 

‘which ne borrowed the book; to see whether 
@ Spaniard could be better furnished with 
inscriptions from monuments, coins, or other 
antiquities, which he might more probably 
find on a coast, so immedi: ly apposite to 
Carthage, than the Antiquaries of any other 
countries. Jounsox : “1 am very sorry 

ou were not gratified in your expectations.’ 

Caxsaioox!'« The lauguage would 
deen of little use, as there is no history ex- 





9 An. vf. a6. 
4} fAflerwanis amined to the ace of Limerick. BL} 
} Bar. ‘E Nard. 1 Bamera. 
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isting in that tongue to balance the partial 
accounts which the ltoman writers have left 
us.” Jouxsox: “No, Sir. They have 
not been partial, they have told their own 
story, without shane or regard to equitable 
trestment of their injured enemy ; they had 
no compunction, no feeling for » Casthog- 
nian, . Sir, they would never have 
borne Virgil's description of Hincas's treat- 
ment of Dido, ifshe had not been a Cartha- 


eT gratefully acknowledge this and other 
communications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, 
if a beautiful villa on the banks of the 
‘Thames, a few miles distant from London, a 
numerous and excellent library, which he 
accurately knows and reads, a choice collec- 
tion of pictures, which he understands and 
relishes, an easy fortune, an amiable family, 
an extensive elrele of fiends and acqualat, 
, distinguished by rank, fashion, and ge- 
a literary fame, various elegant and 
still increasing’ colloquial talents rarely to be 
found, and with all these means of happiness, 
enjoying, when well advanced in years, 
health and vigour of body, serenity and ani- 
mation of mind, do not entitle to Be addres. 
sed fortunate senes ! T know not to whom, in 
any age, that expression could with jro- 
priety have been used. Jong may he live 
‘to hear and to feet iets 

Johnson's love of’ iittle children, which 
he discovered upon all occasions,” calling 
them pretty dears,” and, them sweet- 
meats, was an undoubted proof of the reat 
humanity and gentleness of his disposition. 

‘His uncommon kindness to his servants, 
and serious concern, not only for their com- 
fort in this world, but their haypiness in the 
vext, was another unquestivnable evidence 
of what all, who were intimately acyuainted 
with bim, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just under this head, to 
omit the fondness which he shewed for ani- 
mala which he had taken under his protec. 
tion. I never shall forget the indulgence 
with which he treated Hodge, his eat; for 
whom be himself used to go ‘out and bu 
oysters, lest the servants having that trouble 

ld take a dislike ta the poor creature. I 
am, unluckily, one of those who bave an an- 
tipathy to acat, eo that I am uneasy when 
in the room with one; and 1 own, I fre- 
quently suffered a deal from the pre- 
sence of the same Hodge. I recollect him 
one day scrambling up Dr. Johnson's breast, 
apparently with much satisfaction, while my 
friend, smiling and balf-whistling, rubbed 
down his back, and pulled him by the tail 
and when I observed he was’a fine cat, say- 

















ing, “ Why, yea, Sir, but I have had cats 
Bre eT 


1 Uked better than this ;” and then, 

(Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here enu~ 
hLET (Co mant seat ter the pocage Sas eles. 
‘He died at his sest near Twickenbam, Sept. 17, 1902, in 
ES engin years 3 
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asif’ perceiving Hadge to be out of counte. 
nance, adding, “ but he is a very fine cat, a 
very fine cat indeed.” 

‘bis reminds me of the ludicrous ac- 
count which he gave Mr. Langton, of the 
despicable etate of a young gentleinan of 

d family. “Sir, when T feard of him 

it, he was ranging about town, shooting 
cats.” And then, in a sort of kindly reverie, 
he bethought himself of his own favourite 
cat, and said, “ But Hodge shan't be shot: 
no, no, Hodge shall not be shot.” 

He thought Mr. Beauclerk raade a shrewd 
and judicious remark to Mr. Langton, who, 
after having been for the first time in com- 
pany with a welldmown wit about town, 
was warmly admiring and praising him,— 
~ Soe him again,” said Bemuclerk. 

Hi respect tor the Hierarchy, and partl- 
eularly the Dignitaries of the Church, has 
heen more than once exhibited in the course 
of this work. Mr. Seward saw bin present 
eil tu the Archbishop of York,and described 
Nis How fo an Ancu-Bisnor, a8 such a stu- 
died elaboration of hemage, such an exten- 
stow of limb, suclt a Hexion of body, as have 
seldom ot ever been equalled. 

1 cannot hey mentioning with much re 

F 











gret, that by my own negligence I lost an 
opportunity of having the history of my fa 
mily, from its founder, Thomas Boswell, in 
1504, recorded and iNustrated by Julmson's 
pen,’ Such was his goodness to ‘me, that 
when I presumed to solicit him for so great 
a favour, he was pleased to say, * Let mio 
have all ‘the materials you can collect, and 
I will doit both in Latin and English ; then 
Ict it be printed, and copies of it be 

sited in various places, for security and pre. 
servation.” I can now only do the best I 
can to make up for this loss, keeping my 
great Master steadily in view. Family bis 
tories, like the imagines majorum of the an- 
cients, excite to virtue; and I wish that 
they who really have blood, would be more 
careful to “trace and ascertain its course. 
Some have affected to laugh at the history 
of the house of Yvery ;* it would be well if 
many others would transmit their Pedigrees 
to posterity, with the same accurac} - 
nerous zeal, with which the Nobte Lora png 
compiled that work has honoured and per- 
petuated bis ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, I introduced to 
hing, at his house in Bolt-court, the Honour- 
able and Reverend William Stuart,+ son of 
the Earl of Bute ; a gentleman truly worthy 
of being known to Johnson ; being, with 
the advantages of bigh birth, learning, tra- 
vel, and el i manners, an 
parish priest in every respect. 








© (Written by Jobu, Earl of Exmonts M. 
“Yn iner a Vier of Canton in By bere 
bcthed for some years and fully merited the character 
oon offen fothe ects now Ute} Lon! Avchbaon 
S¢'Rmaagh and Primate of frslanas 3-1 
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After some conipliments on both sides, the 
tour which Johnson and I bad made to the 
Hebrides was mentioned—Jouxsow: “E 
fe an acquisition of more ideas by it than 
ny any thing that I remember. Isaw quite 
adifferent system of life. Boswein; * 
woutd not like to make the same journey 

in?” Jonnson: “Why no, Sir; not 
papas it is a tale told. Gravina, an 
Italian critic, observes, that every man de- 
sires to see that of which he has read; but 
no man desires to read an account of what 
he has seen: so much does description fall 
short of reality. Description only excites 
curivsity: seeing saticfies it Other people 
may ‘and see the Hebrides,” BoswEur: 
“"Patould with to go and see some country 
totally different from what { have Leen used 
to; such as ‘Turkey, where religion and 
very thing else are diferent.” Jounson : 
‘Yes, Sire there are two subjects of curio- 
sity,—the Christian world, and the Maho- 
pietan world. All the rest may be conti. 
dered as barbarous.” WELL: “ Pray, 
Sir, is the ‘Turkish Spy’ a genuine hook? 
Jounsox : “No, Sir. Mre. Manley, in her 
Life, says, that her father wrote ibe first 
two volumes: and in another book, ‘Dun- 
ton’s and Errors,’ we find that the rest, 
was written by one Sew, at two guineas a. 
sheet, under the direction of Dr. Midgeley.""t 

Boswent: © "This hus teen a very fi 
tious reign, owing tu the tuo great indul- 
ied of Government.” Jonson: “2 
think so, Sir. What at first was lenity, 
grow timidity. Yet thiais reasoning 4 por 
feriori, andl may Not be just. Supposing a 
few had at first been punished, I believe 
faction would have been crushed; but it 
might have been said, that it wan a sangut. 
nary reign. A man cannot tell & priori what 
will be best for government to do. ‘his 

has been very unfortunate. We have 
an unsuccessful war; but that dovs not 
prove that we have been ill-governed. One 
side or other must prevail in war, a3 one or 
other must win at play. When we beat 
Louls, we were not beiter governed; nor 
were the French better guverned, when 
Louis beat us.” 

On Saturday, April 12, 1 visited him, in 
company with Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, 
whom, though a Whig, he bighly valued. 
One of the best things he ever said was to 




















this gentleman ; who, before he set out for 
Ireland as Secretary to Lord Northington, 
when Lord Lieutenant, expressed tothe Sage 
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some modest and virtuous doubts, whether j and.xuin ea the inevitable consequence of 


he could bring himself to practise those arts . 
which it is supposed a person in that situa-° 
tion has occasion to employ. “Don’t be 

afraid, Six, (said Johnson, with » pleasant 

smile) you will soon make a very pretty 

rascal.” 


‘He talked to-day # good deal of the won- 
derful extent and variety of London, and 
observed, that men of curious inquiry might 
see in it such modes of life as few could 
even imagine. He in. particular recom- 
mended to us to explore Wapping, which we 


resolved to do.* 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with 
him, was very much distressed that « large 
pictur wet he bad painted was To 

received into the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Bers 'Thrale knew Jobnson's 
character so superficially, se to. represent 
hhim as unwilling to do small acta of 
ences and mentions, in particular, that he 
would hardly take the trouble to’ write a 
letter in favour of his friends. ‘The truth, 
however, is; that he was remarkable, in an 
extruordinaty degree, for what he denies to 
him} and, above all, for this very sort of 
kindness, writing letters for those to whom 
his solicitations might be of service. ‘He 
now gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which 
Twas diligent enougb, with his permission, 





to take couples at the next coffve-house, while child. 


‘Mr, Windham was 20 good as to stay by me. 
“To srm JOsSHUA REYNOLDS, 


“Stn, 
frontal ret and all hopes bythe neeetion 
mi al it an ope, e 
of hia picture from the Exhibition» Upon 


thie work he has exhausted all his powers, 
and suspended all his expectations: and, cer- 
tainly, to be refused an opportunity of taking 
the opinion of the public, is in itself a very 
great hardship. Its to be condemned with- 
out a trial 

“Hf you could procure the revocation of 
this incapacitating edict, you would deliver 





an unhappy man from great affliction. ‘The 
Council has sometimes reversed its own de- 
termination; and 1 hope, that by your in- 





terposition, this luckless picture may be got 
admitted. I am, &c. 
“San. Jomxon: 


"April 12, 178° 


“to MB. BARRY, 

“sin, 

«Mu. Lowe's exclusion from the exhibi- 
tion gives him more trouble than you and 
the other gentlemen of the Council could 
imagine or intend. He considers disgrace 


your determination. 

“He be fe that some pictures have been 
received rejection 3 and if there be any 
such precedent, I earnestly entreat that you 
will use your interest in his favour. Of his 
work I can say nothing; I pretend not to- 
judge of painting; and this picture I never 
saw; but I conceive it extremely hard to 
shut ont any man ftom the possibility of 
success; and therefore I repent my request 
that you will propose the re-consideration 
of Mr. Lowe's case; and if there be any 
among the Council with whom my name can 
have any weight, be pleased to communicate 
to them the desire of, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. JouNson. 

“April 12, 1763." 


Such intercession was too powerful to be 
resisted; and Mr. Lowe's performance was 
admitted at Somerset Place. The subject, 
as I recollect, was the Deluge, at that point 
of time when the water was verging to the 
top of the last uncovered mountain. Near 
to the spot was seen the last of the antedi- 
fuvian race, exclusive of those who were 
saved in the ark of Noah. ‘This was one of 
those giants, then the inhabitants of the 
earth, who had till strength to #1 id 
with one of his hands held atoft 
4 fahed loos red ¢Sopdg at 
a a f ion, ready to spring at 
MES aden a Ler ahce 
that Johnson said to him, “ Sir, your 

is noble and probable.”—“A compliment, 
indeed, (said Mr. Lowe,) from @ man who 
cannot lie, and cannot be mistaken.” 

About this time he wrote to Mre, Lucy 
Porter, mentioning his bad health, and thst 
he intended a visit to Lichfield. “It is 
{sayshe) with no great expectation of amend- 
ment that I make every year a journey into 
the country ; but it is pleasant to visit those 
whose kindness has been often experienced.”* 

On April 18, (being Good-Friday,) I found 
him at ‘breakfast, in'his usual manner upon 
that day, drinking tea without milk, and 
eating a cross bun to prevent faintness; we 
went to-St. Clement’s church, 2s formerly. 
When we came home from church. he placed 
himself on one of the stone-seats at his gar- 
den door, and I took the other, and thus in 
the open air, and in a placid frame of mind, 
he talked away very easily. Jonwsox: 
¢ Were 1a country gentleman, I should not 
be very hospitable, should not have crowds 
in my house. Boswrtu: “Sir Alexander 
Dick tells me, that he remembers having 2 

id ims yer ie dine at hi: 
house ; that is, reckoning e 
each time that hedined’l there.” 
“That, Sir, is about three = day.” 
wELL: “How your statement lessens the 
ides” Jounsox : “ That, Sir, is the goud 
‘of counting. It brings every thing toa cer- 
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tainty, which Lefore floated in the mind in. 
definitely.” Bosweiu: “But Omne igno. 
tum pro magnifico est: one is sorry to have 
this diminished.” Jouxsow: “Sir, you 
should not allow yourself to be delighted 
with error.” Boswet: “Three a day 
seem but few.” Jonnsow : “Nay, Sir, he 
who entertains three a day, does very libe- 
rally. And, if there is a large family, the 
‘poor entertain those three, for they eat what 
the poor would get: there must be super 
fluous meat ; it, must be given to the poor, 
or thrown out. BosweLu: “I observe in 
London, that the poor go about and gather 
bones, which I understand are manufac. 
tured.” Jonxsow: “Yes, Bir; they boil 
them, and extract a grease from them, for 

easing wheels and other purposes.” Of 

e beat pieces they make a mock ivory, 
which is used for hafts to knives, and various 
other things; the coarser pieces they burn 
and pound, and sell the ashes” Bosweuz: 
“ For what purpose, Sir?” Jouxsow: 
& Why, Sir, for moaking a furnace for the 
chemists for melting iron. A paste made of 
burnt bones will stand a stronger heat than 
any thing else, Consider, Sir; if you are 
to melt iron, you cazmot line your pot with 
brass, because it is softer than iron, and 
‘would melt sooner ; nor with iron, for though 
malleable iron is harder than cast iron, yet 
it would not do; but a paste of burnt bones 
will not melt." ' Boswrix: Do you know, 
Sir, I have discovered @ manufacture to a 
great extent, of what you only piddle at,— 
scraping and drying the pee! of oranges. 
digiols quantty Bepareds which they wl 

jous quantity pre) whic! 
to the abstilters" Jouxsox s “Sir, I be- 
lieve they make a higher thing out of them 
than a spirit; they make whet is called 
‘butter, the oil of the orange inspis- 
sated, which they mix perhaps with common 
poaatum, end. make ft fragrant. The oil 
oes not fly, off in the drying.” 

Boswert : “1 wish to have « good wal- 
led garden.” Jonmsow: “ I don’t think it 
would be worth the expense to you. We 
compute, in England, a park-wall ate thou- 
sand poundsa mile ; now a garden-wall must 
cost at leest au much, You intend your 
trees should higher than a deer’ will 
Jaap Now ua sees «hundred 

uni rou couldon! ve forty-four square 
Yeni hich fa vey mil he two bundred 

unds, you may have eighty-four 
Yards, which is very well. But when’ wil 
you get the value of two hundred pounds of 
walls, in fruit, in your climate? No, Sir, 
such ‘contention with Nature is not worth 














= 16 de suggested to me by =x enomymous Annotator 
any Workin the read why De Jonson eobected 
She peaks of yay be found fn the 
Stott etter in fire Ploses 

iis recommenced © dried 
tered)" a medicine 


.» where: 


range-pesl, finely pow- 
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while. I would plant an orchard, and have 
plenty of such fruit as ripen well in your 
gountry. My friend, Dr. Madden, of Ire- 
lend, said, that, ‘in snorchard there should 
‘enough to eat, enough to lay up, enou; 
to be stolen, and enongh to sot upon the 
” Cherries are an early fruit; you 
fay have them; and you my have, the 
early and Boswett: «We 
cannot have nonpareils.” Jounson : “ Sir, 
you can no more have nonpareils than you 
can have grapes.” Boswe.t: “ We tnve 
them, Sir; but they are very bad.” JoHN- 
son: “ Nay, Sir, never try to have a thing 
merely to shew that you cannot have it. 
¥rom ground that would let for forty shil- 
lings you may have a large orchard; and 
ou see it costs you only forty shillings. 
fay, you may graze the ground when the 
trees are grown up; you cannot, while they 
are young.” Boswe1.: “Is not a good 
gqnden a ‘very common thing in England, 
ir?” Jouxson : Not so common, Sir, 
as you imagine. In Lincolnshire, there is 
hardly an orchard; in Staffordshire, very 
little fruit” Bosweit: “ Has Langton 
no orchard ?” Jonnson: “ No, Sir.” Hos. 
"Wiry Sir, tum thé gereral neqlygence of 
* Why, Sir, from the general ni we of 
the county. He has!t not, because nobody 
else hasit-” Boswexu: “ A hot-house isa 
certain thing; I may have that.” Joux- 
son: “ A hot-house is pretty certain; but 
ou rust first build it, then you must keep 
ires in it, and you must have a gardner to 
take care of if” Bosweuu: * But if L 
have agardner atanyrate?—” Jounson 
“Why, yes.” “Td have it 














Boswaut + 
near my house ; there is no noed to have it 
in the orchard.” Jonwsow: “Yea, I'd 
have it near my house-—I would plant « 
gest many currants the ful gud and 
gy make a pretty sweetest.” 

record this minute detail, which some 
may think trifing, in order to shew clearly 
how this great man, whose mind could grasp 
such large and extensive subjects, us he hae 
shewn in his literary labours, was’ yet well 
informed in the common affairs of life, and 
Toved to Sllustrate them. 

"Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elo- 
cution, came it, and then we went up stairs 
{nto the study. ‘asked him if he hed taught 
Taany clergymen, Jousow : “ I hope not.” 
Warex? I have taught. only one, and 
he is the best reader T ever heard, not by 
my teaching, but by his own natural ta- 
Jents” Jouxsox: < Were he the best 
reader in’ the world, I would not bave it 
told that he wan taught.” Here was one of 

judices. Could it be am 
dinatvsntege to the clengymian to have it 
Inown that he was taught an easy and grace 
ful delivery 7 Boswxun: «Wall you not 
, Sir, that a man may be taught to read 
well?” Sonysoxs * Why, Sire so fer a 
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to read better than he might do without 
being taught, yes—Formerly it was suj 
that there was no difference in 
ing, but that one read as well as another.” 
Boswetx : “It ia wonderful to see old She- 
ridan as enthusiastic about oratory as ever.” 
‘Wauxen : “ His enthusiasm as to what ora- 
tary will do, may be tao great; but be reada 
well” Jounson: “ He reads well, but he 
reads low ; and you know it is much easier 
to read low than toread high ; for, when you 
read high, you are much more limited, your 
loudest note can be but one, and so the va- 
riety is less in proportion to the loudness. 
‘Now some people have occasion to speak to 
an extensive audience, and must speak loud 
tobe heard.” Warxen: “ The art is to 
read strong, though ho 
‘Talking of the origin of age s— 
Jonson: Tt must come by inspi- 
tution, A thousand, nay, @ million of chil 
dren could not invent «language. While 
standiigennugl to form's language: by the 
stan enough to form a by 
time that tere is understanding 7 
the organs are become stiff—We know that 
atter a certain age we la rar to pro- 
nounce a new e. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced tn 
life, ever pronounces English tolerably 
well; at least such instances are very rare. 
When I maintain that language must have 
come by inspiration, I do not mean 
Inspiration is required for shotoric, and all 
the beauties of language; for when once 
man has language, we can conceive that he 
may gradually form modifications of it. I 
mean only that inspiration seems to me to 
be necessary to give man the faculty of 
speech ; to inform him that he may have 
speech ; which think he could no more find 
out without inspiration, than cows or hogs 
would think of sucha faculty.” Watxen: 
* Do you think, Sir, that there are any per- 
fect synonimes in any I 2 Joux- 
gon ¢ “ Originally Here were nots but by 
using words negligently, or in poetry, one 
word comiesto be confourided with another.” 
He thlked of Dr. Dodd. A friend of 
mine (said he,) came to me and told me, that 
a lady wished to have Dr. Dodd’s picture in 
a bracelet, and asked me for a motto. I said, 
could think of no better than Currat Lex. 
Twas very willing to have him 
that is, t6 have the sentence changed to 
tation ; but, when he wasonce hang- 
ed, I did not wish he should be made saint", 
‘Mrs. Burney, wife of his friend Dr. Bur- 
ney, came in, and he seemed to be enter- 
tained with her conversation. 
rick"s funeral was talked of as extra- 
vagantly expensive. Johnson, from his dis 
like to éxaggeration, would not allow that it 
as dininguished ‘by an extraordinary 
pomp. “ Were there not six horses to 
coach 2” said Mrs. Burney. Jonxson : 
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“ Maiam, there were no more six horses 
than six phoenixes.”” 
‘Mrs. Burney wondered that some very 


‘beautiful new buildings should be erected in 
‘Moorfields, in 20. agituation as be. 
tween Bedlam and St. Luke’s Hospital 


aud sid che could not live there. Jon. 
son: “ Nay (adam, you see nothin, ere 
to hurt = You no more think of mad 
ness by having windows that look to Bed- 
Jam, than you think of death by having 
windows tbat look to a churchyard.” Mrs. 
Bunyry : “ We may look to churchyard, 
Sir; for it isright that we should be kept in 
mind of death.” Jouwsox : Nay, Madam, 
if'you go to that, it is right that we should 











be ke Ei lnd of nates wee is ovca- 

too much indu] { imagina- 
pag eg or 
of these new buildings: I would have those 





who have heated imaginations live there, 
and take warning.” ‘Mas. Buaner: “But, 
‘Sir, many of the pr people that are mad, 
have become so from disease, or from dis- 
tressing events. It is, therefore, not their 
fault, but their misfortune; and, therefore, 
to think of them, is # melancholy conside- 
ratiou.” 

‘Time passed on in conversation till it was 
too late for the service of the church atthree 
o'clock. Itook o walk, and left him alone 
for some time ; then returned, and we had 
coffee and conversation by ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend of 

ag 2 curious case for his opinion :— 
“He is the most inexplicable man to me 
that 1 ever knew. Can you explain him, 
Sir? He is, Ireally believe, noble-minded, 
generous, and princely. But his most inti- 
mate friends may be separated from him for 
years, without his ever asking a question 
concerning them. He will meet them with 
formality, a coldness, a stately indifferen 
but when they come close tohim, and fairly 
engage him in conversation, they find him 
as easy, pleasant, and kind, as they could 
wish. One then supposes that what is s0 
agreeable will soon be renewed; but sta: 
away from him for halfa year, and he wil 
neither call on you, no} i 
Jouxson : Why, Sit, I 
cannot ascertain his character exactly, as I 
do not know him; but I should not’like to 
have such a man for my friend, He may 
Jove study, and wish not to be incerrupted 
by his friends; Amici fures iemporis. He 
may bes frivolous man, and be so much oc- 
cupied with petty pursuits, thet, he may not 
want friends. he may have a notion 


















that there isa dignity in appearing indiffer- 
ent, while he in Tnay not be more indif. 
ferent at his heart than another.” 


We went to evening prayers at St. Cle- 
ment’s, at seven, and then parted. 

‘On Sunday, April 20, being Faster-tay, 
after attending solenm service at St. Paul's, 


Mat. 741 


1 came to Dr. Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, 
the painter, sitting with him. Mr. Lowe 
mentioned the great number of new build- 
ings of late in London, yet that Dr. John- 
son had observed, that the number of inha- 
bitants was not increased. Jonxsow : 
« Why, Sir, the bills of mortality prove that 
no more people die now than ly 5 0 
it is plain no more live. The register of 
birtha proves nothing, for not one-tenth of 
the people of London are born there.” Bos- 
wri: “I believe, Sir, it many of the 
children born in London die early.” Jouw~ 
son: Why, yes, Sir” Boswexx: “ But 
those who do live, are as stout and strong 
peopleas any: Dr. Price says, they must be 
naturally strong to get through.” Jouw- 
son: “That w system, Sir. “A great tra. 
veller observes, that it is said there are no 
weak or defirm ed people among the Fritan 185 
wut he with much sagacity assigns the rea. 
fon. of this, which ieethat the hardship of 
their life as hunters and », does not al~ 
low weak or diseased children to grow up. 
Now bad J been an Indian I must have 
died enrly s my eyes would not have served 
me to get food. I indeed now could fish, 
ive me English tackle ; but had I been an 
Indian I must have starved, or they would 
have knocked meon the head, when they saw 
Lcoulé do nothing.” Boswexn; “ Per- 
haps they would have taken care of you: we 
are told they are fond of oratory 3 you would 
have talked to them.” Jonxsox: “ Nay, 
Sir, I should not have lived long to 
be fit to talk; E should have been 
fore I wasten years old. Depend upon it, 
Sir, a savage, when he is hungry, will not 
carry about with him a looby of ine years 
old,” who cannot help himself. They have 
no affection, Sir.” Boswsxt : “ 1 believe 
natural affection, of which we hear so much. 
isvery small.” “Jouxson : “ Sir, nat 
affection is nothing: but affection from 
principle and established duty is sometimes 
wonderfully strong.” Lows: “* A hen, 
Sir, will feed her chickens in preterence to 
herself.” Jounsow: “ But we don'tknow 
that the ben is hungry ; let the hen be fairly 
hungry, and Y'll warrant she'll peck the corn 
herseti’ "A cock, I believe, will feed hens 
instead of himself; but we don’t know that 
the cock is hungry.” Boswrxi: And 
that, Sir, is not from affection but 
But some of therIndians have 
Jouwson : “ Sir, that they help some of their 
children, is plain; for some of them live, 
which, they could not do without being 











dined with him; the company were, 
‘Mrs, Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, snd Mr. 
Lowe. He seemed not to be well, talked 


ttle, grew drowsy soon after dinner, and 
retired, upon which went away. 

“Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's 
seat in the country, from whence I was re- 
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called by an express, that a near relation of 
‘mine hat killed his antagonist in a duel, and 
was himself dangerously wounded, I caw 
little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, April 28, 
when I spent a considerable part of the day 
with him, and introduced the subject which 
then chieify occupied my mind. Jonwaow: 
*T do not see, Sir, that fighting is absolute- 
ly forbidden in Seripture 5 I sce revenge 

idden, but not selflefence.” BoswEL : 
“Tbe Quakers say it is; ‘Unto him that 
smiteth thee on one cheek, offer him alro 
the other’ Jouson : “ But stay, Sir; 
the text is meant only to have the effect of 
moderating passion ; it is plain that we are 
not to take it in a literal sense, We sce 
this from the context, where there are 
other recommendations, which I warrant 
zou the Quaker will not take literally ; as, 

wr instance, * From him that would borrow 

of thee, turn thou notaway.’ Leta man 
whose credit is bad, come to a Quaker, 
and say, ‘Well, Sir, lend me a hundred 
pounds;’ he'll find him as unwilling as any 
other man. No, Sir, © man may slioot the 
man who invadea his character, ‘as be ma) 
shoot him who attempts to break into bi 
house.* So in 1745, my friend, ‘Tom Cum. 
ning the Quaker, said he would not fight, 
but he would drive an ammunition cart; 
and we know that the Quakers huve sent 
flannel waistcoats to our soldiers, to enuble 
them to Bight better.” Boswate 2 ince 
a man is the aggressor, and by ill-usa 
forces on a duel in which he is Wied, have 
we not little ground to hope that he ix gone 
toa state of happiness?” Jounson: “Sir, 
we are not to judge determinately. of the 
state in which a man leaves this life. He 
may. in a moment have repented effectually, 

it is possible may have been accepted 
of God. There is in ‘ Car en's semis 
an epitaph upon a very wicked ran, who 
‘vas bile by n fall fro his horse, in which 
he is supposed to say, 


«Between the stirrup and the grosind, 
mercy asked, fmoerey found’ 


¢ {thinks necessary to enation my readers saint 

ing, that Jn this or any other conversation of 

, they have his serious and deliberate opinion 

qo the subject of duelling, omy Journal of a Tour 

t i, it appears that lie mnie 

body at times talks more 

bid. 7p. 2. «He fairly owned 
‘the ratlonalli 


We 
fet, that he cou ine, 
consent with the spirit nf 
ast be comedy 











this frank confeanl 
lexly than I do;” and, 
he could not 

may, therefore, infe 
‘BBable, which seems 30_i 





‘Gon, in hopes Ot hit erry aod param for 
Enigoe cop? sb dncempiance wiih Uw sear 
custom of his wicked world) put Sapaet 


456 


Boswer.: “Is not the expression in the 
burial-service, tin the sure and certain 
of a blessed resurrection, too strong to 
used indiscriminately, and, indeed, some- 
times when those over whose bodies it is 
seid, have been notoriously profane?” 
Jouxsow: “It is sure and certain hope, 
Sir; not belief” I did not insist farther ; 
but cannot help thinking that less positive 
words would be more proper. * 
‘Talking of a man who was fore wey 
fat, so as to be incommoded with corpulea- 
ev; he said, “He eats too much, Sir.” 
Boswecu: “YF don’t know, Sir; you will 
see one man fat who eats moderately, and 
another lean who eats a great deal.” Jonw- 
son: “Nay, Sir, whatever may be the 
quantity that a man eats, itis plain that, if 
e is too fat, he has eaten more than he 
should have done. One man may have a 
digestion that consumes food better than 
common; but it is certain that solidity is 
increased by putting something to it” 
Writ: “ Hut may not solids swell and be 
distended?" Jouwson: * Yes, Sir, they 
‘swell and be distended; but that is 
not fat,” 
We talked of the accusation against’ a 
ytleman for supposed delinquencies in 
India. Josnson : ‘* What foundation there 
is for accusation I know not, but they will 
not get at hin. Where bad actions are 
committed at so great a distance, a delin- 
quent can obscure the evidence till the scent 
oecomes cold; there is a cloud between, 


which cannot be penetrated: therefore all journal, the 


distant power is bad, Tam clear that the 
best plan for the government of India is a 
despotic governor; fur ifhe be a good man, 
it is evidently the best government: and 
and supposing him to be a bad man, it is 
better to have one plunderer than many. 
‘A governor, whose power is checked, lets 
others plunder, that he himeelf may be al- 
lowed to plunder; but if despotic, be sees 
that the more he lets others plunder, the 
tess there will be for himself, so he restrains 
them ; and though he himself plunders, the 
country is @ gainer, comy wil st 
plundered by numbers.” ak ree 
I mentioned the very liberal payment 





* Upon this 
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which had been received for reviewing; and, 
as evidence of this, that it had been proved 
ina trial, that Dr. Shebbeare had received 
six guiness a sheet for that kind of literary 
labour. Joustow: Bin he might get 
six guiness for a particular sheet, but no! 
communibus sheetibus.” Boswxi.: “Pray, 
Sir, bye sheet of review is it meant that it 
shall be ali of the writer's own composition ? 
or are extracts, made from the book review- 
ed, deducted?” Jounsox: “No, Sir; it 
is a sheet, no matter of what.” Boswer: 
“TI think that it is not reasonable. Jouy- 
sox: “Yes, Sir, it 1. A man will more 
easily write a sheet all his own, than read 
an octavo volume to get extracts.” ‘To one 
of Johnson's wonderful fertility of ming, 1 
ieve writing was really easier than read- 
ing and extracting; but with ordinary men 
the case is very different. A great deal, in. 
deed, will depend upon the care and fig. 
ment with which extracta are made. can 
‘suppose the operation to be tedious and diff 
It; but in many instances we must ob- 
serve crude morsels cut out of books as if 
at random; and when a extract 6 
made from one place, it surely may be done 
with very little trouble. One, however, I 
must acknowledge, might be led, from he 
practice of reviewers, to suj t 
take a pleature in original writings for we 
often find that instead of giving an accurate 
account of what has been done by the au- 
thor whose wark they are rev’ whi 
is surely the proper business of w literary 
Gpenloos coeceity of thelr ob upon 
mus. conceits ‘own upon the 
jics which have been discussed, ii 
‘pon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, 
indignant at the neglect of his oratorical 
plans, had threatened to go to America ;— 
jourson: “I hope he will goto America.” 
Bosweut.. “The Americans don’t want 
Jounson: “ But we can’t want 


On Monday, April 20, I found him at 
home in the forenoon, and Mr. Seward with 
him, Horace having been mentioned ;— 
Bosweut; “Theres a great deal of think. 
ing in his works. One finds there almost 

ing but religion." Swann: “He 


speaks of is returning to it, in hia Ode 
Deorum cultor et infrequens.” Jou 
Sox: “Sir, he was not in earnest; this was 
merely poetical.” Boswxut: “There are, 
Tam afraid, many people who have no reh- 
gionat all” Sewanp: “ And sensible peo- 
Ble too.” Souusox : “Why, Sir, not sen 
siblein that respect. ‘There must be either 
anatural or a moral stupidity, if one lives 
in @ total neglect of so very important a 
Roald be people without relgeon™ omme 

le without religion.” Joxn- 
sous “3, 3 7a need not wonder at this, 
w consider how Proportion 
of almaet every man's Lifes pasved without 





a 
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thinking of it. I myself was for some years 
tutally regardless of religion. It had drop- 
ped out of mymind, It was at an early part 
ofmy life. Sickness brought it back, and I 
hope [have never lost it since.” BoswExn: 
“My dear Sir, what a man you have been 
without religion! Why you must have 

me on drinking, and swearicg, and—” 

JouNsow : (with a smile,) “I drank enough 
and swore enough to be sure.” SEwaRD: 
“One should think that sickness, and the 
view of death, would make more men reli 

ious.” Jouwson: “Sir, they do not 
Enow how to go about it: they have not 
the first notion. A man who has never had 
religion before, no more grows religi 
when he is sick, than a man who has never 
learnt figures can count when-he has need 
of calculation.” 

‘Imentioned a worthy friend of ours, whom 
we valued much, but observed that he was 
too ready to introduce religious discourse 
upon ‘all occasions. Sontesow: “Why, 
yés, Sir, he will introduce religious discourse 
without seeing whether it will end in in- 
struction and improvement, or produce 
wome profane jest. He would introduce it 
in the company of Wilkes, and twenty more 
such." 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson's excellent dis- 
tinction between Bhetty of conscience and 
liberty of teaching. Jon “ Consi- 
den, Mrs Wf you Eeve children whom yoo 
wish to educate in tie principles of the 
Church of England, and there comes a Qua- 
Ker who tries to pervert. them to his princi- 

les, you would drive away the Quakes 
Bod would” not. trust to the predomination 
of right ; which you believe 1s in your opi- 





nions; you wil ers wrong out of their 
heads. “Now, the vulgarare the children of 
the State. If any one attempts to teach 


them doctrines contrary to what the State 
approves, the magistrate may and aught to 
retrain him,” Sewanp: “Would you 
restrain private conversation, Sir?” Joux- 
son: “ Why, Sir, it is difficult to say where 
private conversation begins, and where it 
ends. If we three should discuss even the 
great question concerning the existence of 
4 Supreme Being by ourselves, we should 
not be restrained '; for that would be to put 
an end to all improvement. But if we 
should discuss it in the presence of ten 
Doarding-sehool girls, and as many boys, I 
think the magistrate would do well to 

us in the stocks, to finish the debate 
there.” 

‘Lord Hailes had sent him « present of 2 
curious little printed poem, on repairing the 
University of Aberdeen, by David Ma 
which he thought would Jo as 
affording clear evidence that Mallet had 
9 even as a literary character 
the name of Mallosh ; his changing w 
to one of softer sound, had given Johnson 
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occasion to introduce him into his Diction- 
ary, under the article 4ias.* This piece 
‘was, [ suppose, one of Mallet’s first essays, 
It is preserved in his works, with several 
variations, Johneon having read aloud, 
from the beginning of it, where there were 
some common-place assertions as to the su- 
‘jority of ancient times;—“ How false 
sai he} is all this, to say that, in ancient 
times, Warning: ‘was not a disgrace toa Peer 
asitisnow. In cet tos a Pose wie 
as ignorant as any one él fe would have 
been to have it thought he could 
write us name. Men in ancient times 
dared to stand forth with a d of igno- 
rance with which nobody would dare now 
to stand forth. I am always angry, when L 
hear ancient times praised at the expense of 
modern times. There is now a t deal 
more learning in the world than there was 
formerly; for it is universally diffused. 
‘You have, perhaps, no man who knows as 
much Greek and Latin as Bentley; no man 
who knows as much mathematica as New~ 
ton: but you have many more men who 
know Greek and Latin, and whu know ma- 
thematics.” 
On Thursday, May 1, I visited him in 
vi eerening, along with young Mr. Burke. 
He said, “Lt is strange that there should be 
80 little reading in the world, and so much 
writing. | People in general do not willingly 
read. if they cun have any thing clse to 
amuse them. There must be an external 
mpu'se; emulation, or vanity, or avarice. 
‘The progress which the undersianding makes 
through’a book has more pain than pleasure 
init, Language is scanty, and inadequate 
to express the nice gradations and mixtures 
of our feelings. No man reads a book of 
science from pure ‘inclination. ‘The books 
that we do read with pleasure are light com- 
positions, which contain a quick succession 
ofevents. However, I bave this vear read 
all Virgil through. I read a book of the 
Aineld every night, so it was done in twelve 
digits, and hed a great dolight in it. The 
Georgicks did not give meso much pleasure, 
the fourth book. The Eclogues I 
have almost all by heart. I do not think the 
story of the neid interesting. I like the 
story of the Odyssey much better; and thia 








2 fiiloc Me. Brine aberve ome, cont 
‘ued i write his name thus, after he cama to Landon. 
His verses prefixed to the second aditlon of “Phoroeon's 
“Sint eeu gutweibe. and op we his Leen writ 
‘Published a few yeacn ago in 

53 Magazine but be soon. afier adopted the al- 
feraton to Maer tere a cate Teele ube 
ribers. to Savage's Miscellen nnd 

‘wnifermly Mailer, io all Ris writings." 


“te a 
‘A notion has teen entrained, that no such exer. 
fon of Afias is to be found tn Johnect’s Diction 
Ery,end Out the whole sory was 
‘Wilkes in the Noara 
ti pot to be found: 
‘bat was added by Jonson in hi 
mest, m 1766. J.B—0.) 
Bs 
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not on account of the wonderful thir 
which it contains for there are wonderful 
things enough in the Aineid ;—the ships of 
the “rojans turned to sea-nymphs,—the 
Are at Polydor, tomb dropping’ blood. 
‘The sto e is in AS 
‘he ear o he Ody sateen, w 
said there is pleasure in writing, particu- 
larly in writing verses. Tallow, you may 
have plessure from writing, after it is over, 
if you have written well ;* but you don’t go 
willingly toit again. I know when I have 
been writing verses, I have run my ‘Saget 
down the margin, to eee how many I 
made, and how few I had to make.’” 

‘He seemed to be in a very placid humour, 
and although I have no note of the particu- 
Jars of young Mr. Burkc’s conversation, it 
is but justice to mention in general, that it 
‘was such that Dr, Johnson said to me after- 
wards, + He did yery well, indeed; I havea 
awind to tell his father.” . 


“To SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


"Dean Sut 
Tne gentleman who waits on you with 
this, is Mr. Cruikshanks, who wishes to 
succeed bis friend Dr, I]wuter,as Protessor 
of Anatomy in the Royal Academy, His 
qualifications are very generally known, and 
it adds dignity to the institution that such 
ment are candidates. I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Sam. Jonson. 








© May 2, 1768" 


Lhave no minute of any interview with 
Fobnson till Thursday, May 15th, when I 
find what follows: Bosweti: “1 wish 
much to be in parliament, Sir.” Jouxsow : 
© Why, Sir, unless youscome resolved to 
support any adminiitration, you would be 
the worse for being in Parliainent, because 
you would be obliged to live more expen- 
Hively."—Boswxt: “ Perhaps, Sir, I 
should be the lege happy for being in Parlia- 
tment, L never Sulit sell my vote, and I 
should be vexed if went wrong.” 
Jounson: “That's cant, Sir. It would 
not vex you more in the house, than in the 
gallery : public affairs vex no man.” Bos- 
weit: “ Have not they vexed yourself a 
little, Sir? Have not you been vexed hy 
ull the turbulence of this reign, and by that 
absurd vote of the House of Commons, 
* That the influence of the Crown has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be di- 
minished?’" Jonwsow: “Sir, I have 
never slept an hour less, nor eat sn ounce 
less meat. I would have knocked the fac- 
tious dogs on the head, to be sure; but ‘I 
was not veged.” Bosweui: “1 declare, 





* (Dom pil 
frusthe racket, “Seweese 
es iy thide who accuse Dr. 


frultur artes posqu.in pinsertt, 
Pi eae 

remembered 

Johnwon of fllberality, that both were ScofcAmen.. 





Sur, upon my honour, 1 didimagme 1 was 
and took a pride in it; but it was, 

cant; for I own I neither eat less 

nor slept less.” Jonson: “ My dear 


friend, clear your mind of cant. You may 
talk a3 other people do: you may say toa 
man, ¢ Sir, Lam your most humble servant.’ 
You are not hia most humble servant. You 
may say, ‘ These are bad times; it isa me- 
lancholy thing to be reserved to such 
times.” You don't mind the times, You 
tell a man, ‘3 am sorry you had such bad 
weather the last day our journey, and 
were so much rm ‘ou goa’ gare’ six- 
pence whether he is wet or dry. You ma; 
Tait in this manners it is a made of talking 
in Society : but don’t think foolishly." 

T talked of living in the country, Jouy. 
sox: Don't set up for what is called hos 
pitality : it is a waste of time, and a waste 
of money ; you are eaten up, and not the 
more respected for your liberality. H'your 
house be like an mn, nobody cares for ‘you. 
A roan who stays a week with another, makes 
him aslave fora week.” Boswe.r.: “ But 
there are people, Sir, who make their houses 
a home to their guests, and are themselves 
quite easy.” Jounsox: “ Then, Sir, home 
must be the same to the guests, and they 
need not come.” 

Here he discovered’ a notion common 
Soni in persuns not much accustomed to 
entertain company, that there must be x 
degree of elaborate attention, otherwiee 
company will think themselves neglected ; 
and such attention is no doubt very fatigu. 
ing. eeded: “1 would not, how- 
in my own country ; I 
bours, and receive their 
id not be in haste to re- 
tum visits. If a gentleman comes to see 
me,'I tell bim he ‘oes me a grest deal of 
honour. I do not go to see him perhaps for 
ten weeks ; then we are very complaisant to 
each other. No, Sir, you will bave much 
more influence by giving or lending money 
where it is wanted, than by hospitality." 

On Saturday, May 17, J saw him fora 
short time. Having mentioned that I had 
that morning been with old Mr. Sheridan, 
he remembered their former intimacy with 
a cordial warmth, and said to me, * Tell 
Mr. Sheridan, I shail be glad tosee him, and 
shake hands with him.” Boswer: “ It 
is to me very wonderful that resentment 
should be kept up so long.” Jouxaox: 
« Why, Sir, it is not altogether resentment 
that he does no! me; it is partly falling 
out of the habit,—partly disgust, as one has 
at 2 drug that has made him sick. Besides, 
he knows that I laugh at his oratory.” 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, 
of whom he, as well as T, had a very high 

inion. He expatiated in his praise; but 
alided, « Sir, he e a cursed Whig, boone 
Jess Whig, ns they all are now.” 











He proc 
ever, be a stranger 
would visit my nej 
visits; but wo 
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I mentioned my expectations from the 
interest of an eminent person then in power ; 
adding, “ but I have no claim but the claim 
of friendship ; however, some people will go 
a great way for that motive.” Jonxson: 
“ee they will go allthe way from that mo- 
tive” A gentleman talked of retiring. 





L, “ I should then dono ill.” 
od either. Sir, it 
would be a civil suicide.” 

On Monday, May 28, I found him at tea, 
and the celebrated Miss Burney, the author 
of “ Eveilna” and “ Cecilia,” with him. 








asked, if there would be any ers in 
Parliament, if there were no to be 
obtained, ‘Jounnsow + Yes, Six Why do 
you speak here? Either to instruct and en- 


tertain, which isa benevolent motive; or 
for distinction, which is a selfish motive.” 
I mentioned “ Cecilia. Jonyso. 
an air of animated satisfaction) “ Si 
talk of * Cecilia,’ talk on.” 

‘We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of 
his pictures. Jounson: “* Whatever the 
rand py have done, the mind has done its 
parte here isagrasp of mind there, which 
you find no where else.” 

Tasked, whethera man naturally virtuous, 
or one ‘who has overcome wicked inchins’ 
tions, is the best. Jouwxsow: “ Sir, to 
the man who has overcome wicked inciina’ 
tions, is not the best. He has more merit 
tohinselfe I would rather trust my money to 
a'nian who has no hands, and 80a physical 
impossibility to steal, than to @ man of the 
niost honest principles. There is a witt 
satirical story of Foote. He had a small 
bust of Garrick placed upon his bureau, 
*You may be surprised (said be) that I al- 
low him to be 6 near my gold ;—but you 
will observe, he has no hands - 

‘On Friday, May 29, being to set out for 
Scotland next morning, I passed a part of 
the day with him in more than usual ear- 
nestness; as¢his health was in a more 
carious state than at any time when I had 
parted from him. He, however, was quick, 
And lively, and eritical, as usual. I men. 
tioned one who was @ very learned man, 
Jonnson: “ Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of 
learning; but itnever lies straight. ‘There 
ig never one idea by the side ofanother 








if you 








al entangled: and then he drives it so awk- 
wardly upon conversation” 

I stated to bim am anxious th by 
which a sincere Christian might be disturb. 


ed, even when conscious of having lived a 

life, co far as is consistent with human 
infirmity ; he might fear that he abould af- 
terwards fall away, and be guilty of such 
crimea as would render all his former reli- 
gion vain. Could there be, upon this awful 


# In Mr. Barrys pelated analysis, or description of 
tocon plbaran Be aplaka Of Janthorte characte fats 
Aigheltterza: 
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subject, such a thing as balancing of ac. 
counts] suppose a min, whe has led a good 


life for seven years, commits an act of wick. 
edness, and instantly dies; will his former 
life have any effect in his favour >” 
jonNsow : “ Sir, if aman has led a 
life for seven years, and then is burried by 
tion to do what is wrong, and is sudden- 
carried off, depend upon it he will ha 
reward of his seven years’ good lif 
Gon will not take acatch of him. Uj 
this >, Richard Baxter believea that 
a mi “If (saya he) it 
should be objected that what I maintain 
may encourage suicitle, I answer, I am not 
to tell a lie to prevent it’ Boswnzt i 
* But does not the text say,‘ As the tree 
falls, so it must lie?” Jounsons Yea, 
Sir; aa the tree falls: but,—(after a little 
pause)—that is meant as to the general state 
of the tree, not what is the effect of a 
den blast.” In short, he interpreted the ex- 
pression as referring to condition, not. to 
position. The common notion, theretvre, 
seems to be erroneous; and Shenstone’s 
witty remark on Divines trying to give the 
tree'a jerk upon a death-bed, to make it lie 
favourably, is not welt founded. 

J asked him what works of Richard Bax- 
ter's [shouldread. He said “ Read any ot 
them ; they are all good.” 

He said, « Get as much force of mind as 
you can, “Live within your income. 
‘ways have something saved at the end of the 
year. Let your imports be maore than your 
exporte, and you'll never go far wrong.” 

assured him, that in the extensive and 
various range of his acquaintance there 
never had been any one who had a more 
sincere reapect and affection for him than L 
had. He said “ I believe it, Sir. Were I 
in distress, there is no man to whom T should 
sooner come than to you. I should like to 
come and have « cottage in your park, tod- 
dle about, live mostly on milk, and be taken 
careofby Mrs. Boswell. Sheand I are good 
friends now ; are we not ?” 

Talking of devotion, he said, “ Though it 
be true that ‘Gon dwelleth nat in temples 
made with hands,’ yet in this state of being, 
our minds are a Bat, ee m 
places appropriated to divine worship, than 
fa others, "Some people have a. particular 
room in their houses, where they say their 
prayers; af which I do not disapprove, asit 
may animate their devotion.” 

embraced me, and gave me his bless- 
ing, as usual when I was leaving him for 
any length of time. 1 walked from his door 
to-day, with a fearful apprebension of what 
might happen before I returned. 


“10 THE BIGHT HONOURABLE witttaa 
wINDuaM. 














“Sm, 
“ Tax bringer of this letter is the father 
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cof Miss Philips,* a singer, who comes to try 
her voice on the stage at Dublin. 
“ Mr. Philips is one of my old friends; 


and as [am of opinion that neither he nor 
his daughter will do any thing that can dis. 
grace their benefactors, I take the liberty of 
entsesting you to countenance and 
them so far as may be suitable to your sta- 
tion and character ; and ahall consider my- 
self a8 0 by any favourable n 
which they shall have the honour of recei 
ing from you. I ama, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 


“* Sam. Jounson. 
London, May 31, 1789." 


‘The following is another instance of his 
active benevolence : 





“ 10 61k JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Baan stm i 
“ 1 wave sent you some of my godson'st 
eons, ‘of which Ido tet feend to 
any opinion. When I took the liberty 
of mentioning him to you, I did not_know 
what I bave since been told, that Mr. Moser 
had admitted him among the students of the 
Academy. What more can be done for him, 
Tearnestly entreat you to consider; for 1 
am very desirous that he sbould derive some 
advantage irom my connexion with him. If 
you are inclined to see him, I will bring him 
to wait on you, at any time that you shall 

te 





be pleased to a 
Tam, Sir, 
“Your most bumble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonxsox. 
June 2, 17887 


‘My anxious apprehensions at parting with 
him this year, proved to be bat toe well 
founded ; for not long afterwards he had a 
dreadful stroke of the palsy, of which there 
are very full and accurate accounts in letters 
written by himself, to shew with what com. 
posure of mind, and resignation to the Di- 
yine Will, his steady piety enabled him to 
ve. 


“To MR, EDMUND ALLEN. 
Daan S18, 

“Ir has pleased Gop, this morning, ta 
déprive ma er tbe powers of speech ; and as 
£ do not know but that it may be his farther 
good pleasure to deprive me soon of my 
senses, I request you will. on the receipt of 
this note, come to me, aud act forme, asthe 
exigences of my casemay require. 

* Tam, sincerely yours, 
“Sau. Jonxsox. 

«Sune 17, 1768." 
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“ 70 TRE MEVEREND DR. JOHN TAYLOR. 


Shor mee 

“I has pleased Gop, by a paralytic 
stroke in the Aight, todeptive ine EFaporeh. 
“Tam very desirous of Dr. Heberden’s 
assistance, as I think my case is not past re- 
medy, Let mesee you ns soon as it is pos 
sible. Bring Dr. eberden with you, if 
you can; but come vourself at allevents. I 
am glad you are so well, when Tam so dread- 
A nek plication of 

“1 think that a mn 
stimulant nach tay te ae question 
if a vomit, vigorous and rough, would not 
rouse the organs of speech to action, As it 
is too early to send, { will try to recollect 
what I can, that can be suspected to have 

it on this dreadful distress. 

*Thave been accustomed to bleed fre- 
uently for an asthmatic complaint ; but 
wré forborne for some time by Dr. Pepys's 
persuasion, who perceived my legs begin- 
ning to swell. I sometimes alleviatea pain. 
ful, or more ° properly an oppressive, constric- 
tion of'my chest, by opiates ; and have late- 
ly taken opium frequently, but the last, or 
two last times, in smaller quantities. My 
dose is three grains, and last night I 
took but two. You will suggest these 


ings (and they are all that I can call to 
ind) tu Dr. Heberden, 


“Tam, &. 
“Sam. Jonson. 








“June 17, 1783." 


Two days after, he wrote thus to Mrs. 
Thrale-§ 

* On Monday, the 16th, I sat for my 
jicture, and walked a considerable way wit) 
little inconvenience. In the afternoon and 

evening I felt myself light and easy, and 
Dogan to plan schemes of Hite, ‘Thus 1 went 
to bed, andin @ short time waked and sat 
up, as bas been long my custom, when I felt 
@ confusion and indistinctness in my head, 
hich lasted, I suppose, about halfa minute. 
I was alarmed, and prayed Gon, that bow- 
ever be might afflict my body, he would 
sparemy understanding. ‘This prasen that 
might try the integnty of my faculties, 
made tn aun rene "The lines were not 
very good, new them not to be very 
good: I made them easily, and concluded 
tyself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 
-“ Soon after Z Pernelved thet T had suf. 
fered a paralytic stroke, and that my speech 
vas taben Sea me, I bad no ite and 
80 little dejection in this state, 
that, I wondered at my own apathy, and 
considered ¢hat perhaps death itself, when it 
should come, would excite Jess horror than 
seems now to attend it. 
+ “Tn onder to muse the voce! organs, I 
took two drams. Wine has been celebrated 


4 Vol i p- 968, of Mrs. Thrale's Collection. 
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for the production of eloquence, 1 put my- 
self into violent motion, and I think repeat 
ed it; but all was vain. I then went to bed, 
and strange as it may seem, 1 think slept. 
‘When I saw light, it was time to contrive 
what I should.’ Though Ged s my 
speech, he left me my hand; I enjoyed a 
meroy’which was not granted to my dear 
friend Lawrence, who ‘now perhaps over- 
looks me as T am’ writing, and rejoices that 
T have what he wanted. My first note was 
necessarily tomy servant, who came in talke 


ing, and could not immediately com) a 
bal he should read what I put into his 
nds. 


“I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that 
I might have a discreet friend at hand, to 
act a5 accasion should require. In penn 
this note, Thad some diffeulty ; myhand, © 
knew nut how nor why, made wrong letters. 
I then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, 
and bring Dr. Heberden : and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My 
physicians are very friendly, and give me 
great hopes; but you may imagine nty si- 
tuation. I bave so far recovered my vocal 
powers, as to repeat the Lord’s Pruyer with 
ho very imperfect urticulatio fy me- 
mory, I hope, yet remains as it was ; but 
such an attack produces solicitude for the 
safety of every faculty.” 


TO MR, THOSAS DAVIES. 


“Daan Sim, 

“T gave had, indeed, a very heavy blow; 
but Gon, who yet spares my life, I humbly 
hope will spare my understanding, and re- 
store my speech. "As I am not at all help- 
less, I want no particular assistance, but am 
strongly affected by Mrs. Davies’s tender 
ness; and when I think she can do me. 
shall be very glad to callupon her. had 
ordered friends to be shut out ; but one or 
two have found the way in; and if you come 

ou shall be admitted: for I know not whom 

‘can see, that will hring more amusement 
on his tongue, or more kindness in his 
heart. 1am, &e. 


*¢ Jume 18, 1702" 


It gives me great pleasure to e 
such © memorial of obnson’s regard for 
‘Mr. Davies, to whom I was indebted for my 
introduction to him." He indeed loved 
Davies cordially, of which I shall give the 
followinglittle evidence. One day when he 
had treated him with two much asperity, 
Tom, who was not without pride and spirit, 
went off in a passion; but he had hardly 
reached home, when Frank, who bad been 
sent after him, delivered this note 








“Sau. Jonnson. 





'¢ Poor Derrick, however though fe did not hinoett 
Antroduce me to Dr. J ‘az he promised, had the 


lonneon i 
merit of incroducing %e to Davies, Une immediate in- 
‘troductor, 
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“Come, come, dear Davies, I am always 
sorry when we quarrel ; send me word that 
we are friends.” 





“10 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
Daan Sin, 
seeeeee mety about my health is very 
/, and very agreeable with your 
neral Kindness Ihave, indeat, hal a very 
frightful blow. On the 17th of last month, 
about three in the morning, as near as I can 
guess, I perceived myself almost totally de- 
prived of speech. had no pain. My or- 
were so obstructed that I could say no, 
t could scarcely say yes. I wrote thene- 
cessary directions, for it pleased Gon to 
spare ‘my head, and sent for Dr. Heberden 
and Dr. Brocklesby, Between the time in 
which I discovered my own disorder, and 
that in which I sent for the doctors, I’bad, 
T believe, in spite of my surprise and solici 
turle, little sleep, and Nature began to re- 
new its operations. ‘They came and gave 
the directions which the disease required, 
and from that time 1 have been continuall: 
improving in orticulation. I can now speak, 
but the nerves are weak, and I cannot con- 
tinue discuurse long: but strength, I hope, 
will return. ‘The physicians consider me as 
cured. I was last Sunday at church, On 
Tuesday J took an airing to Hampstead, 
and dined with rue crim, where Lord 
Palmerston was proposed, and, against my 
opinion, was rejected. I designed to go 
next week with Mr. Langton to Rochester, 
where I purpose to stay about ten days, and 
then try some other air, I have many kind 
invitations Your brother bas very fre. 
quently inquired after me. Most of my 
‘iends have, indeed, been very attentive. 
‘Thank dear Lord Hailes for his present, 
I hope you found at your return every 
thing gay and prosperous, and your lady in 
ticular quite recovered and confirmed. 
Poy her my respects. Tain, dear Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Sam. Jonwson. 








«London, July 3, 2783" 
“TO MAS, LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
“Dean Mapax, 

“Tax account which you give of your 
health is but melancholy. May it please 
Gon to restore you. My disease affected 
my speech, and still continues, in some de- 
to obstruct my utterance ; my voice is 
t enough for a while; but the organs 
boing still weak are quickly weary: but in 
other respects I am, I think, rather better 
than I have lately been: and can let you 
know my state without the helpof any other 


“In the opinion of my frends and in my 


+ Bia soon after chosen, and is now a 


Loniship was 
mesber of THR CLUR, 
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own, Lam gradually mending. The physi- 
cinta consider me as cured, aed 1 had leave 
four days ago to wash the cantharides from 
myhead. Yast Tuesday I dined at Tue 
civ. 


“1 am going next week into Kent, and 
purpose to change the air frequently this 
summer ; whether I shall wander so far as 
Staffordshire I cannot tell. I should be 
tocome. Return my thanks to Mrs. Cobb 
and Mr. Pearson, and all that have shewn 
attention to me. 

“Let us, my dear, pray for one another, 
and consider our sufferings as notices mer- 
cifully given us to prepare ourselves for 
another state. 

“ Hive now but inamelancholy way. My 
oll friend Mr. Levett is dead, who lived 
with me in the house, and was useful and 
companionable; Mrs. Desmoulius is gone 
away ; and Mrs, Williams is eo much de- 
that she can add little to another’s 
gratifications. ‘The world passes away, and. 
we are passing with it; but there is, doubt- 
Jess, another world, which will endure for 
ever: let us all fit ourselves for it. Tam, &c. 

“ Saw. Jouxsox. 








“London, July 5, 1783" 


Such was the general vigour of bis con- 
stitution, that be recovered from this alarm- 
ing and severe attack with wonderful quick- 
ness; so that in July be was able to make 
a visit to Mr. Langton at Rochester, where 
he passed about a fortnight, and made little 
excursions as easily as at any time of his life. 
In August he went as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Salisbury, to Heale, the ‘seat of 
William Bowles, Esq. 2 gentleman whom 
I have heard him praise lor exeraplary re- 
ligious order in his family. In his diary 
find a short but honourable mention of this 
vi “ August 20, I came to Heale with- 
out fatigue. 30. I ami entertained quite to 
my mind.” 











af {ia his ttter to Mrs. Tale, written onthe 2h of 
‘ugust, we find the following melancholy paragraph: 
vET nia now broken with deca without the allevia 
on of famnfliar feiendshtp or dowsestic society: T have 
no middle state between clamour azid silence, bet 
sveral conversation and seittormenting solitude, "Le 


ett i dead, and illamas is making haste to die : 
IMlinow gat fae wil ever more come out of ez 
chamber.” 


To a subsequent letter (August 26,) he adds, “Mrs, 
‘Wiliiainu Gneies now and then that she grows better, 


{eg olonplocy i atoms of stale ang that a feo 
acon plore, cof : 
eR aa testy eee cca Peat 
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+90 DR. BROCELESBY. 
“Dean Str, Heale, wear Salistrary, Aug. 29, 176% 

«© Wirnovt appearing to want a just 
sense of your kind attention, I cannot omit 
to give an account of the day which seemed 
to appear in some sort perilous. 1 rose at 
five, and went out at six; and having reach- 
ed Salisbury about nine, went forward a few 

les in my friend's chariot. I was no more 
wearied with the journey, though it was a 
high-hung, rough coach, than I should have 
been forty ago. We shail now se 
what air willdo. ‘The country isall a pla 
and the house in which I am,‘so far as I can 
judge from my window, for I write before 
‘have left mny chamber, is sufficiently plea. 
sant. 











inue your atten- 
tion to Mrs. Wil great consola- 
tion to the weil, and still greater to the 
sick, that they find themselves not neglect- 
ed; and 1 know that you will be desirous 
of giving comfort, even where you have no 
great hope of giving help. 

“Since I wrote the former part of the 
letter, I find that by the courso of the post 
Tcanuot send it before the thirty-first. 

“Tam, &e. 





“Sam. Jounson.” 


While he was here, he had a letter from 
Dr. Brock esby aequeinting bim ofthe deal 
of Mrs. Williams,t which affected him a 
good deal. ‘Though for several years her 
temper had not been complacent, she hud 
valuable qualities, and her departure lef a 
blank in his house. Upon this occasiun he, 

ing to his habitual course of piety, 


comy a praver.t 

I shall here insert a few particulars con- 
cerning him, with which I have been favour. 
ed by one of his friends. 

“He had once conceived the design of 
writing the Life of Oliver Cromwell, say- 
ing, that he thought it must be highly cu. 
rious to trace his extraordinary rive to the 
su power, from so obscure a begin. 
ning. He at length laid aside his scheme, 


It, haviog net her house 


ery last, and, a5 eet 


in order, wax prepared to leave it, at the: 
ature.” 
‘In his letter to Mra. Thrale, Sept. 92, he adds, * Poor 


change William I », ween the end of her afflictions. 
Si act with. pratense 


» and phe bore with fortitude. 
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on discovering that all tbat can be 
him is already in print; and that i 
pricticable to procure any authentic infor- 
tation in addition to what the world is al- 






rojected, but at what 
mown, a work to shew 

ow small a quantity of aEAL Frcriox there 
is in’the world ; and that the same images, 
with very little variation, have served ali 
the authors who have ever written.” 

« His thoughts in the latter part of his 
life were frequently employed on his de- 
ceased friends. He often muttered, these, 
or such like sentences: ‘Poor man! and 
then he died’ ” 

“Speaking of a certain literary friend, 
‘He is a very pompous puzzling fellow, 
(said he ;) he lent me a letter once that some- 
body had written to him, no matter what it 
was about ; but he wanted to have the let- 
ter back, and expressed a mighty value for 
its he hoped it was to be met with again, 
he would not lose it for a thonsand pounds. 
I laid my band upon it soon afterwards, and 
gave it him. I believe I said, I was very 
#lad to have met with it. O, then he did 
not know that it meee’ any thing. So 
you sce, when the letter was lost it was 
worth a thousaud pounds, and when it wes 
found it was not worth a farthing.’ ” 

‘The style and character of his conversa. 
tion is pretty generally known; it was cer 
tainly conducted in conformity with a pree 
cept of Lord Bacon, but it is not clear, 1 ap~ 
prehend, that this conformity was either per- 
ceived or intended by Johnson. The pre- 
te a alluded to is a: follows “In all kinds 
of speech, either pleasant, grave, severe, or 
ordinery, it incontenient idapeat leisurely, 
and rather drawlingly than hastily: because 
hasty speech confounds the mentory, and 
oftentimes, besides the unseeminess, drives 
a man either to stammering, a nonplus, or 
harping on that which should follow ; where- 
a9 a slow speech confirmeth the memory, 
addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearera, 
besides a seemliness of speech and counte- 


of his life is not 





nance.“+ Dr. Johnson's method of conver- 
sation was certainly calculated to excite at- 
tention, and to amuse and instruct (as it 





it bs believed, are yet pre- 

In maamuacript, he would, without doubt, have 
roduced a most taluable and cutloss Aistory of Crom 
precueed S 


a may aa, {tty kad Johnson given, us,» Life of 
Crommcil, we should not have been dismustes fo number- 
oss, Inseancen whtbe—i! Mi and “My 





‘Lord PI 
ey” and certainly the brutal ruffian 
iy asseanbiy that murdered their 
rt charact by very dier- 
to bn in this 
5, where we described as ‘the pou and 
Ogtunacean Bradahow” Mi) 


“eM. 
Chris for Civil Conversétion—-Bacon's Works, 
No ets wy fs 
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happened,) without wearying or confusin, 
Pep Pompey Ble wan alaye moet pevioce 
ly clear and perepicuous; and his language 
‘waa 50 accurate, and his sentences so neatly 
constructed, that his conversation might 
have been all printed without any correction. 
At the same fime, it was easy and natural ; 
the accuracy of it had no appearance of la. 
bour, constraint, or stiffness; he seemed 
more correct than others, by the force of 
habit, and the customary exercises of his 
powerfull mind.” 

“« Fle spoke often in praise of French lite- 
rature. ‘The French are excellent in this, 
(he would s*y,) they have n book on every 
subject From what he had seen of them 
he denied them the praise of superior politee 
ness, and mentioned, with very visible dis. 
guct, the custom they have of spitting on 
the floors of their apartments, «hie (said 
the Doctor) is ax gross a thing as can well be 
done; and one wonders how any man, or set 
of men, can persist in so offensive a practice 
for a whole day together ; one should ex- 
pect that the first effort towards civilizati 
would remove it even among savages. 

© Baxter's * Reasons of the Christian Re- 
ligion,’ he thought contained the best col. 
lection of the evidences of the divinity of 
the Christian systera.” 

“ Chemistry was always an interesting 
pursuit with Dr. Jobnson. Whilst he was 
in Wiltshire, he attended some experiments 
that were made by a physician at Salisbury, 
on the new kinds of air. In the course of 
the experiments frequent mention being 
made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit his 
brows, and in a stem manner inquired, 
* Why do we hearso much of Dr. Priestley 











¢ [dy not wonder at Johnson's displeasure when the 
name of Dr. Priestley was mentioned for 1 know ws 
‘writer who hax been suffered to publish more pernicious 
doctrines. I shall instance only three. First, Matrrial- 
fam: by which mind is denied ¢o Human nat hich, 






Secandiy, Necessity: or ine chat every 

‘beter food or Dail, % included in an unchangenble 
and unavoldable system } a notion utterly subversive of 
moral %- ‘Thintly, that we have no reason 10 
Enink dae the fucure workd (which, nthe a please to ie 
form us, will be adapted to our improved nature) 





would sink wretched mortals despair, as the 
Bo unger hope for jhe "rest Chat Pemaieth 
torte st Gor for thal apne whic revealed 
Tis ss someting beyond our present eyocenlouss 
‘would fon ChemaSives doomed tot cantinantion Of the 
Xoasy state under which they now grosa. 1 
of tis petulant inten sth which 
SUL the venerable ewabb 





for the 


ly endured, bus almost 
‘Gn interolew with Dr. Prigstiey. in justiceto 


wt 
He was properly answered, * Sir, because we 
are indebted to him for these important dis. 


coveries.” On this Dr. Johnson appeared 
‘well content; and replied, «Well, ‘well, I 
believe we are; and let every man have the 
honour he has merited.’ 

“A friend was one day, about two years 
before his death, struck with some instance 
of Dr. Johnson's great candour. Weil, Sir, 
(asid ey) I will always aay that you are & 
very candid man.‘ Will you ? (replied the 
Doctor 3) I doubt then you will be very sin- 
gl. ‘But, indeed, Sir, (continued he,) I 

k upon myself to be a man very much 
misunderstood. I am not an uncanidid, nor 
am] asevere man, 1 sometimes say more 
than I mean, in jest ; and people are apt to 
believe me serious: however, I am more 
candid than I was when I was younger. As 
1 know more of mankind, I expect less of 
them, and am ready now to call a man a 

man, upon easier terms than I was 
aly?» 

On his return from Heale he wrote to 
Dr. Burney.—“ I came home on the 18th 

September, at noon, to a very disconso- 
late house. You and I have lost our friends ; 
but you have more friends at Lome. My 
domestic companion is taken from me. She 
is much missed, for her acquisitions were 
many, and her curiosity universal ; so that 
she partook of every conversation. I am 
not well enough to go much out ; and to sit 
and eat, or fast alone, is very wearisome. I 
always mean to send my compliments to all 
the ladies.” 

His fortitude and patience met with se- 





vere trials during this year. Tbe stroke of of Lad) 


the palsy has been related circumstantially 5 
but he was also afflicted with the gout, and 
was besides troubled with a complaint which 
not only was attended with immediate in- 
convenience, but threatened him with a chi- 
Turgical ation, from which most men 
would shrink, The complaint was a sarco- 
cele, which Johnson bore with uncommon 
firmness, and was not at all frightened while 
be looked forward to amputation. He was 
‘attended by Mr. Pott and Mr. Cruikshank. 
I have before me a letter of the 30th of 
July this year, to Mr. Cruikshank, in which 
he & Lam going to put myself into 
your bands" and another accompanying) » 
aet of his “ Lives of the Poets,” in which 
besays, “I beg your acceptance of these 





Br. Jobmion, U declare my frm belief that he naver did. 
My Mhutriogs fiend” was Tesolute 


a 1d was. a tn not 
‘sivlng countenance to man Whose writtnga he 

Ba tosoclety. I was precent at Oxford when 

Dr. Price, even before be had rendered hirnaelf so gene- 

‘obapxiouc by his zea) for the French revolution, 
ame into a company where Ji ‘eas, who 
Much more ‘be have 


Priest 


‘ihe to t detinestion of this 
LAterary Jack of nu Sndoe aay td as ingeakows 
Prikeruny,” peed “Ge Rivingawes io Be Pati 
Churchayd, 
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volumes, as an acknowledgement of the 
rest favours which you have bestowed on, 

Your most obliged ‘and most humble 
servant.” I have in my possession several 
more letters from him to Mr. Cruikshank, 
and also to Dr. Mudge at Plymouth, which 
it would be improper to insert, as they are 
filled with unpleasing technical details. I 
shall, however, extract from his letters to 


Dr. Mudge such passages as shew cither a 
felicity of expression or the undaunted state 
of his mind. 


“My conviction of your skill, and my 
belief ‘of your friendship, determine me to 
entreat your opinion and advice”"—* In this 
state I with great earnestness desire you to 
tell me what is to be done. Excision is 
doubtless necessary to the cure, and I know 
not any means of palliation. ‘The operation 
is doubtless painful; but is St dangerous > 
‘The pain 1 hope to endure with decenc 
but Iam loth to put life into much hazari 
—* By representing the gout as an antago- 
nist to the palsy, you have said enough to 
make it welcome. This is not strictly the 
first fit, but I hope it is as good as the first ; 
for it is the second that ever confined me ; 
and the first was ten yeat gO, much leas 
fierce and fiery than this."—“ Write, dear 
Sir, what you can to infirm or enco 
me. The ‘operation is not a 
fears ot chjertions of mine.” 








“TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ 

“Deas Sin, 
“You may very reasonably charge me 
with insensibility of your kindness, and that 
Rothes, since I have suffered 
much me to pass without paying any ac- 
knowledgement. I now, at last, return my 
thanks; and why I did it not sooner I ought 
to tell you. I went into Wiltshire as soon 
as I well could, and was there much em. 
played in pailiating my own malady. Di- 
tease produces much selfishness. A man in 
pain is looking after ease; and iets most other 
things go as cbance shall dispose of them. 
In the mean time I have lost «com, 
to whom I have had recourse for domestic 
amusement for thirty years, and whose va- 
riety of knowledge never was exhausted ; 
and now return to «habitation vacant and 

. Lcarry about a very troublesome 
and dangerous complaint, which admits no 
cure but by the chirurgical knife. Let me 
have your prayers. Iam, & 

“Sam. Jonnson, 

















** London, Sept. 29, 1783" 


Happily the complaint abated without his 
being put to the torture of amputation, 
But we must gurely admire the manly reso- 
Intion which he discovered, while & bung 
over him. 


© Mew, Anna Willems. 
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In a letter to the sase gentleman he 
writes, “The gout has within these four 





days come upon me with a violence which I 
never experier fore. It made me 
helpless as an infant.”—And in another, 


having mentioned Mrs Williams, he 
—whose death followed that of Levett, 
has now made my house a solitude. She 
left her little substance to a charity-school. 
She is, I hope, where there is neither dark- 
ness, nor want, nor sorrow.” 

‘L wrote to him, begging to know the state 
of his health, and mentioned that “ Bax- 
ter's Anacreon, which is in the library at 
Auchinleck, was, I find, collated by my fa- 
ther in 1727, with the MS. belonging to the 
University of Leyden, and he has inade a 
number of Notes upon it. Would you ad- 
vise me to publish a new edition of it 2” 

His answer wes dated September 30.— 
“ You should not make your letters such 
rarities, when you know, or might know, 
the uniform state of my health. It is v 
long since I heard from you; and that 
have not answered is a very insufficient rea- 
son for the silence of a friend—Your Ana- 
creon is a very uncommon book; neither 
London nor Cambridge can supply a copy 
of that edition. Whether it should be fo. 

tinted, you cannot do better than consult 

ord Halles.-Besides my constant and ra- 
dical disease, I have been for these ten days , 
miuch harassed with the gout; but that has 
now remitted. I hupe Gon will yet grant 
me a little longer life, and make mie less un- 
fit to appear before him.” H 

He this autumn received a visit from the 
celebrated Mrs. Siddons. He gives this | 
account of it in one of his letters to Mrs. | 
‘Thrale {October 27 :]— Mrs, Siddons, in | 
her visit to me, behaved with great modesty 
and propriety, and left nothing behind her 
to be consured or despised. Neither praise 
nor money, the two powerful corrupters of 
mankind, teem to have depraved her. I 
shall be glad to see her again. Her brother 
Kemble calls on me, and pleases me very 
well. ‘Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; 
and she told me her intention of exhibiting 
this winter the characters of Constance, Ca- 
tharine, and Yeabella, in 8! are.” 

‘Mr. Kemble hea favoured me with the 
following’ minute of what passed at this 
visit. : 

« When Mrs. Siddans came into the room, 
there happened to be no chair ready for her, 
which he observing, said with a smile, ‘Ma- 
dam, you who no oflen occasion the want of 
eats to other people, will the snore easily 
excuse the want of one yourself” 

“4 Having placed himself by her, he with 
great good humour entered upon « conside- 
ration of the English drama; and, } 
other inquiries, particularly esked her whi 
of 9] "a characters she was most 
pleased with. Upon her answering that she 
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fhought the character of Queen Catharine 
in Henry the Eighth, the most natural :— 
“I think so too, Madam, (said he ;) and 
whenever you perform it,'I will once more 
hobble out to the theatre mysel£’ Mrs 
Siddons promised she would do herself the 
honour of acting his favourite part for him ; 
but many circumstances happened to pre- 
vent the representation of King Henry the 
Eighth during the Doctor's life. 
‘In the course of the evening he thus 
gave his opinion upon the merite of some of 
principal performers whom he remem- 
bered to have seen upon the ‘ Mre 
Porter, in the vehemence of rage, and Mrs. 
Clive in the sprightliness of humour, I have 
never seen equal ‘What Clive did best, 
she did better than Garrick ; but could not 
do half so many things well; she wag a bet- 
ter romp than any Lever saw in nature.— 
itchard, in common life, was a vulgar 
ideot; she would talk of her gownd ; but, 
when she appeared upon the stage, 
to be inspired by feneiitty and understand- 
ing—I once talked with Colley Cibber, and 
thought kim ignorant of the principles of 
hisart.—Garrick, Madain, was no declaimer ; 
there was not one of his own scene-shifters 
who could not have spoken 7o be, or not to 
te, better than he did; yet be was the only 
actor I ever saw. whom 1 could call a mas- 
ter both in tragedy and comedy ; though I 
liked him best in comedy. A true concep. 
tion of character, and natural expression of 
it, were his distinguished excellenciey.’ 
Having expatiated, with his usual force and 
eloquence, on Mr. Garrick’s extraordi 
eminence as an actor, he concluded with ti 
compliment to his social talents ; ¢ And afler 
23], Madam, I thought him less to be envied. 
on ye than at the of a table.’ 
Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon 
pe subject of acting ee posit be oS 
ay E it one day to Mr. 
Rembley uc. mid, «Are youy Sone uf 
those enthusiasts who believe yourself trans 
formed into the very ‘you repre- 
“Upon Mr. Kembie's answeri: 
adnever felt so strong & persuasion 
himself; “ To be sure not, Sir, (said John- 
son ;) the thing is impossible. And if Gar- 
Tick really believed himself to be that mons. 
ter, Richerd the Third, he deserved to be 


ine 
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every time he 


step St, nae i os oe 

when Mr Hendenon, the actor, paid 2 visit fo Dr- 

eee renee 
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(ro wna. Lucy PontEzR, 1 LICHFIELD. 
“Dean Maan, 


“Tae death of poor Mr. Porter, of which 
your maid has sent an account, must have 
Very much surprised you. The death of a 
friend Svolenoet always ween ted: we do 
not love to think of it, therefore are 
not prepared for its coming. le was, 
think, a religious man, ‘and therefore that 
his end was happy. 

Death has i ‘ewise visited my mournful 
habitation. Last month died -Mrs. Wil- 
liarus, who had been to me for thirty years 
in the place of a sister: her know! was 
great, and her conversation pleasing. I 
now live in cheerless solitude. 

“My two last years have passed under 








the of suctessive diseases. I have 
lately had the gout with some severity. 
But I wonderfully escaped the i 


which I mentioned, and am upon the whole 
restored to health beyond my own expecta- 
bh 


‘As we daily see our friends die round 
‘us, we that are left must cling closer, and, 
if we can do nothing more, at least pray for 
ope another; and remember, that a3 others 
die we must die too, and prepare ourselves 
diligently for the last great trial. I am, 


; “« Yours affectionately, 
“Sam. Jouxson.] 








“ Rolycourt, Fleet-street, 
‘Nev. 30, 1783." 


A pleasing instance of the gonerous at- 
tention of one of his friends has been dis- 
covered by the publication of Mrs. Thrale’s 
Collection of Letters. In a letter to one of 
the Miss Thrales,* he writes, “A friend, 
whose name I will tell when your mamma 
haa tried to guess it, sent to my physician 
to inquire whether thia long train of illness 
had brought me into difficulties for want of 





“yout most obedient, 

Ne 1 panes $e tamer BEE 

0 Hs a pec 
‘May 1), 1783." 


sm happy fn recoring these which 
that rods friend Lived to think moch more 
‘ourally of Payers then he Sppene to have doce 


Ree 
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Hanulton. I returned him a very thankfut 
and tful letter.+ 
to Mr. Hamilton, 


T appli by a common 
friendy and he bas been 10 obi 


ing as to let 
me have Johnson's letter to him upon this 


occasion, to adorn niy collection. 


“70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM 
GERARD HAMILTON. 


“Daan Sin, 

“Youn kind inquiries after my affairs, 
and your generous offers, have been c 
mu to meby Dr. Brocklesby. I re- 
turn thanks with great sincerity, havin 
lived long enough to know what gratitude fs 
due to your friendship; and entreat that 
my refusal may not be imputed to sullen- 
ness or pride. I am, indeed, in no want. 
Sickness is, by the generosity of my phy- 

tt] ifany 





sicians, of little expense tome. But if any 
unexpected exigence should press me, you 
shall see, dear Sir, how cheerfully I can be 
obliged to so much liberality. I'am, Sir, 


“ Your most obedient 
“ And most humble servant, 
“Sam, Jounson. 
‘“« November 19, 1783." 


I find in this asin former years, notices of 
his kind attention to Mra. Gardiner, who, 
in the humble station of a We 
chandler upon Snow-hill, was a woman of 
excellent good sense, pious, and charitable. 
She told me, she had been introduced to him 
by Mrs. Masters, the poctess, whose vo- 
Tames be revised, and, it 3s said, illuminated 
bere and there with a ray of his own genius. 
‘Mrs. Gardiner wasvery zealous for the sup- 
port of the Ladies’ charity sckool, io the pa- 
rish of St. Sepulchre. It is confined to fe. 
males; and, I am told, it afforded a hint for 
the story of Betty Broom in “ The Idler.” 
Johnson this year, I find, obtained for it a 
sermon from the late Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one of his letters 
to Mra. Thrale, characterises as “knowing 
and conversible ;” and whom all who knew 
his Lordship, even those who differed from 
him in polftics, remember with much re- 


‘The Earl of Carlisle having written a 
tragedy, “Tus Fanwer'’s Revexcz,” 
af hin Lordahip's feienda applied fo 

ra. Chapone, to prevail on Dr. Johnson to 
read and his opinion of it, which he ac. 
ter to that lady. Sir 
ing infirmed me that 
's possession, 

I was not fortunate enough to have 
the honour of being known to his Lordship, 
trusting to the general courtesy of litera 








jDr. Johnson Jeft ber a. book ‘at her 
token of remembrance,” 


Mint oe led "Sopteentor 15 170, 


diab TL] 


ture, 1 wrote to him, requesting the favour 
ofa copy of it, and to be permitted to insert 
itin my liftof Dr. Johnson. | His Lordship 
‘was so good as to comply with my request, 
nd has thus enabled aie to entich my work 
with a very fine piece of writing, which dis. 
playa both the critical skill and politeness of 
tmy illustrious friend ; and pethaps the cu- 
riosity which it will excite, may induce the 
noble and elegant Author to gratify the 
world by the publication® of a performance 
of which Dr. Johnson has spoken in such 
terms. 


“70 MRA. CHAPONE. 


“Mapan, 

« By sending the tragedy to me a second 
time, T think that a very honourable dis. 
tinction has been shewn me, and I did not 
delay the perusal, of which [ am now to tell 
the effect. 

“The construction of the play isnot com- 
pletely regular ; the stage is too 
‘cant, and the scenes are not sufficiently con- 
nected. This, however, would be by 
Dryden only a mechameal defect; whicl 
takes away little from the power of the 
poem, and which is seen rather than felt. 

“ X rigid examiner of the diction might, 

‘bape, wish some words changed, and some 

ines more vigorously terminated. But 

from such petty imperfections what writer 
was ever free ? 

“The general form and force of the dia- 
logue is of more importance. It scems to 
want that quickness of reciprocation which 
characterises the English drama, and is not 
always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

“ Of the sentiments, I remember not one 
that I wished omitted. In the imagery I 
cannot forbear to distinguish the compari- 
ton of joy succeeding grief to light rushing 
on the eye secustomel to deriuess. ¢veerms 
to have all that can be desired to make it 

lease. It is new, just, and delightful 

“ With thé characters, either as conceived 
or preserved, I have no fault to find; but 
was much inclined to congratulate a writer, 
who, in defiance of prejudice and fashion, 
made the Archbishop a d man, and 
scorned all thoughtless applause, which a 
vicious churchman would have b: him. 

“ The catastrophe is affecting. Fa- 
ther and Daughter both culpable, both 

ed, and both’ penitent, divide between 
them our pity and dur sorrow. 


: of thie has 
any Ai soni only tragedy have been printed, 


fo cnt 
pL 
wes ecto Tari omy ren he Sey 
"$+" Loould have borne my woes; that stranger Jc 
Leite, rey nom cet memes So 


Ei ‘from the night of hls damp cell, 

SEDI Deen te emt bight Ora ahd what 
‘a 

‘Gladness o'er eli, to him Js 2gouy.” 
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“ Thus, Madam, I have performed what 
1 did not ‘willingly undertake, and could not 
decently refuse. ‘The noble writer will be 
pleased to remember, that sincere criticiem 
‘ought to raise no resentment, because jug - 
ment is not under the controul of will; but 
involuntary criticism, as it has still less of 
choice, ought to be more remote from pos- 
sibility of offence. I am, &c. 
i “Sam Jonwson. 
«Now. 28, 1708" 


{ consulted him on two questions of a 
very different nature : one, Whether the 
unconstitutional influence exercised by the 
Peers of Scotland in the election of the re- 
prezentatives of the Commons, by menns of 

fictitious qualifications, ought not to be re- 
sisted?—the other, What in propriety and 
humanity, should be done with old horses 
unable ta labour ? I gave him some aceount 
of my life at Auchinleck; and expressed 
my satisfaction that the gentlemon of the 


va- county had, at two public meetings, elected 
airman, 


me their Prases, or 


“20 JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. 


“Dean Sin, 

Par all othe men who have great 
na begin to feel the pangs of’ neg- 
lected ‘aerit and all the comfort that 
Fata is, by telling you _ you have 

more 0 feel, and more n 
Ex'te autfer, You have, indeed, be a 

to complain too soon; and t hope f am’ 
only confident of your discontent. Your 
friends have not yet had leisure to gratify 
al kindness ; they have hitherto been 
Busy in strengthening their roinisterial in- 
If a vacancy happens in Scotland, 
give them early intelligence: and as you 
can serve Government ax powerfully as any 

our val competitors, you ma; 

tmale in she sort a waivantable Gat” 
“Of the exaltations and depressions of 
your mind you delight to talky and I’ hate 
to ear Drive all such fancies from you, 
‘On the day when I received your let- 
ter, I think, the i was written ; 
to wbich one disease of another has hine 
dered me from making any additions. Tam 
now a little better. But sickness and soli- 
tude press me very heavily. I could bear 
sicknem better, if T were relieved from eo. 


“The present dreaatul confusion of the 
public ought to make you wrap yourself up 
in your hereditary "possessions, which, 
thouigh less than you may wish, are more 
than you can want ; and in an hour of re- 
Ugiaue retirement. return thanks to Gop, 
who has exempted you from any strong 

ane ee ¥% Plunder, 
an alty. 

* As your neighbours disti ou bs 
such honours as’ they can tale el 





5 


ourself with your station, without 
ing your ion. Your estate and the 
Courts will find you full employment, and 
your mind well occupied will be quiet. 

«The usurpation of the nobility, for they 
apparently usurp all the influence they gaia 
by fraud and misrepresentation, I it 
certainly lawful, perhaps your duty, to re- 
fut. x t is not their own, they have only 

robbery. 

Your question about the horses gives 
me more perplexity. I know not well what 
advice to give you. I can only recommend 
avule which you do not want ;—give as lit- 
tle pains you can. I suppose that we bave 
a right to their service while their strength 
lasts; what we. can do with them after. 
wards, I cannot #0 easily determine. But 
let us consider. Neate denies, that man 
has a right first to milk the cow, and to 
shear the sheep, and then to kill them for 
his table. May he not, by part of reason, 
first work « horse, and then kill bim the 
easiest way, that he may bave the means 
of another horse, or food for cows aud sheep? 
‘Man is influenced in both cases by different 
motives of self-interest. He that rejects 
the one must reject the other. Iam, &c. 


San. Jonwsow. 
“London, Dec. 9 1763. 
‘A happy and pious Christmas; and 
many happy years to you, your lady, and 
chitdren.” 











The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some 
time Lefore his death, wrote mea letter con- 
cerning Dr. Johnson, in which be mentions, 
 T was upwards of twelve years acquainted 
with him, was frequently in his co 
always talked wit can 
truly say, that I never received from him 
one rough word.” eran . 

‘Tn this letter he relates his having, while 
engaged in translating the Lusiad, had a 
dispute of considerable length with John- 
‘son, who, as usual, declaimed upon the mi- 

mn of a sea Li, and used 
“« thad been happy forthe 
world, Sir, if yourhero Gama, Prince Henry 
of Portugal, and Columbus, bad never 
tone feriker than theic ows imegiations* 
e er eir Own imt 8” 
echis sentiment (saya Mr Mickle,) 
which is to be found in ‘his In 
tothe World Displayed,’ I, in my Disserta- 
tion prefixed to the Lusiad, have contro. 
verted; and thou 








authors are said to be 
bad judges of their own works, 1 am not 

“to own to a friend, that that Dis. 
sertation is my favourite above all that I 
ever attempted in ‘Next year when 
the Lusiad was published, I waited on Dr. 
Johnson, who d me with one of his 
pood-humoured smiles;—‘ Well, you have 
femembered our dispute about Prince Hen- 
ry, and have cited me tox You have done 
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very well indeed: you have made 
Tne ebor of sour argument ; but 1am not 
convinced yet.’ 


“Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent 
‘Mr. Hoole a proof of that part of the intro- 
duction, in which I make mention of Dr. 
Johnson, yourself, and other well-wishers 
to the work, begging it might be shewn to 
‘Dr. Johnson. ‘Thie was accordingly done; 
nd in place of ‘the simple mention of 
him which I had made, he dictated to Mr. 
Hoole the sentence as it now atands. 

“Dr, Johnson told me in 1772, that, about 
twenty years before that time, he himself’ 
had a design to translate the Lusiad, of the 
merit of which hespoke: bighly, but bed been 
prevented hy a number of other engage- 
ments." 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter, of 
& conversation at dinner one day at Mr. 
Hoole’s with Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, 
the King’s Bookseller, and I, attempted to 
controvert the maxim, “better that ten 
guilty should escape, ‘than one innocent 
person suffer ;” snd were ancwared by Dr. 
Jobnaon with great power of rensoning and 
eloquence. I am very sorry that I have no 
record of that day: but I well recollect my 
iQustrious friend's having ably shewn, that 
unless civil institutions ensure protection 
to the innocent, all the confidence which 
mankind should have in them would be lost. 














account of last year: but may 

more properly be introduced here, the con- 

troversy ‘having not been closed tlk this, 
d Mr. Sha 


The Reveren 

of the Hebrides, havin 
of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to 
Ossian, divested himself of national bigotry ; 
and having travelled in the Highlands and 
Tslands of Bootland, and also in'Ireland, in 
order to furnish himself with materials ‘for 
a Gaelic Dictionary, which he afterwards 
compiled, was so fully satisfied that ‘Dr. 
Johnson was in the right upon the question, 
that he candidly published a» pamphlet, 
stating his conviction, and the proof and 
reasons on which it was founded. A 

tered this Serpe, with touch seed gd 
ewe with much and 
much abuse’ of ite autbor. Johnson took 
Mr. Shaw under his protection, and gave 
him bis assiatance in writing a reply, which 
has been admired by the best judges, and 
by many been consis ae goclusve. A 

w paragraphs, which sufficiently mazl 

their great author, shall be selected. 

“My assertions are for the most part, 
negative : I deny the existence of 
because in a long and curious pere- 

ination through the Gaelic ions E 

we never beet able to find it. What I 

could ‘not see myself £ suspected to be 
equally invisible to others; and f suspect 


W, & native of one 
entertained doubts 


Mat. 14.) 


with the more reason, es among all those 
who have seen it no man can shew it. 
“Mr, Clarke compares the obsti 

those who disbelieve the genuineness of Os. On 
sian to a blind man, who 
realty of colours, and deny that ae 
tish are clothed in ted. The blind 
man’s doubt bwould ‘berational, if he did not 
know by experience that others have a 
power which he himself wants: but what 

spicacity has Mr. Clark which Nature 
fae trithheld from me or the rest of man. 
a The true state of the parallel must be 
this, Suppose a man, with eyes like 
neighbours was told by a boasting g corporsl, 
that the troops, indeed, wore red 
for their ordinary ‘ca ‘but that every sol- 
dier had likewise a suit of black velvet, 
which be put on when the King reviews 
them, This he thinks strange, and desires 
to see the fine clothes, but Gnds nobody 
ip forty thousand men that can produce 
either coat or waistcoat. One, indeed, has left 
them in his chest at Port Mahon ; another 
has always heard that he ought to have 
velvet eldthes somewhere; and a third has 
heard somebi that soldiers ought to 








aay, 
men aves Can thong uirer be blamed if ‘i 


os away believing that a soldier's red 
oy ig all that be has 
“ But the most obdurate incredulity may 
be shamed or silenced by facts. To over. 
pares, contradictions, lee. the soldier shew 
ia velvet scouts and the Fingalist the ori- 
ginal of Osaia 

“The difference between us and the blind 
mau is this: the blind man is Mecomeced, 
because he cannot eee ; and we, use, 
though we can see, we find that nithingeet 
be shewn.” 

‘Notwithstanding the complication of dis- 
orders under which Jobneon now laboured, 
he did not self to despondency 
and discontent, but with wisdom sod 
endeavoured to console and anmuse bis lad 
with as many innocent enjoyments as he 
sould procure Sir John Hawkins hasmen- 
tioned the cordiality with which he insisted 
that such of the members of the old club in 
Tyy-laneas survived, should meet again and 
dine together, which they did, twice at a 
tavern, und once at his house; and in order 
to insure himself society in the evening for 
three days in the week, he instituted a club 
at the Essex Head, in Essex-street, then 
kept 2 Samuel Greaves, an ald servant of 

- Thrale's, 











“70 SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


Dean Sim, 
4 ¥7 is inconvenient to me to come out; 
I should else have waited on you with an 
zeomunt ofa little evening Club which we 
are establishing in Essexstreet, in the 
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ou 


Strand, and of which you are desired to be 
one. It will be held at the Essex Head, 
now kept by an old servant of Thrale’s. 
‘The company is numerous, and, a¢ you will 
see by the list, miscellaneous. “The terms 
are Tax, and the expenses ight,’ Mr. 
adopted by Dr. Trucklesby, who joined 
with mein the plan. We meet 
Thrice a week, and’he who misses forfeita 


t 

“Tr you are willing to become a member. 
dea aline under your name. Heturn the 
list, We meet forthe first time on Monday 
ateight Tam, & 


“Dec. 4, 1784" 
It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of 


Daines Barrington, Dr. Brocklesby, Mi 
hy, Mr. John, Nichols, Mr. Cooke, 
A Shire Ms. Pernises Dre Horsley, 
Me. Windhein 1 shall sufficiently obviate 
the misrepresentaion of it by Sir John Haw 
King asi t had been 1 low alehouse astcl- 
ation, by which Johnson was de 
Tohnvon’ himself, like his namesake Old 
Ben, composed the Rules of his Club. 


“ Sam. Jonnson. 








‘Other 
Sided wd Sow, ADo¥G clght jears ate that omy we 
0 00 happily. 


t Rouxs. 


“*Tosday dewp thoughts with me rented to drench 
Talc which after no repeating draw 


Miurox, 
‘Te Club shal eos of four api-tenty 
‘The meting sal be on the Monday, Whuraiay, 
net Belurtay of every oak it in he ‘wek before 
Blaster there sball be 0 
“Every member tat Uberty to introduce a friend 
once a week, but not oftener. 
teach go mae hal ol ea in 
‘turn every night (to ten, OF 09 procure 
Sm? Brery member proeie at the Club sil spond 
Every member prevent at the Club s a 
least alz-pences aad every tember Who tays avy shall 


xn_aconunt of 
President of 





int of indispensable attendance will come to 

‘once a month. Whoever shall for three 
mouths together omit £0 attend himself, or by subst 
tutioa, nor shall make am 


fn 
ay ablated the Cb 
aisieated the Chub. 
‘o, cn 
Tecorochon 


i 
ie 
uy 


master of the house Shall give matic, ax dayt 
cach of hoe members Whar re of oeceoy 


may be in these words —* Si, On. 


A 
ie 
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Jn the end of this year he was seized with 
a spasmodic asthma of such violence, that he 


was confined to the house in _ 
being sometimes obliged to sit night 
his cir, a recumbent posture being eo hurt- 
ful to his respiration, that he cou! en- 
dure lying in bed; ‘and there came upon 
him at the same time that oppressive and 
fatal disease, a dropsy. It was avery te- 
vere winter, which probably aggravated his 
complaints; and the volltude in which Mr. 
Levett and Mrs. Williams had left him, 
rendered his life very gloomy. Mrs. Des- 
moulins, who still lived, was herself'so very 
ill, that she could contribute very little to 
his retief, He, however, had none of that 
unsocial shyness which we commonly see in 

ople afflicted with alckness. He did not 

lide his head from the world, in solitary ab- 
straction; he did not deny himself to the 
visite of his friends and acquaintances ; but 
at ull times, when he was not overcome 
sleep, was ready for conversation as in his 
best days. 


“ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

«DEAR Mapam, b k 

“You may perhaps think me 2 it 
that t huve of’ written to you agus ton 
the loss of your brother; but condolences 
and consolations are such common and such 
useless things, that the omission of them is 
no great crime : and my own diseases occupy 
my raind, and engage my care. My nights 











are miserably restless, and wy days, there- 
fore are heavy, I try, however to hold up 
my head as high as I can. 


“Tam sorry that your health js impaired ; 
perhige the ering ahd the summer Tuay, i 
some degree, restore its but if not, we must 
submit to the inconveniencies of time, as to 
the other dispensations of Eternal Goodness. 
Pray for me, and write to me, or let Mr. 
Pearson write for you. 
“Tam, &. 


“ Sam. Jonnson. 
* London, Nov, $9, 1783" 





letters of this year were in no respect infe- 
former 


rior to those years. 

‘The following is a remarkable proof of his 
being alive to the most minute curiosities of 
literature, 


ie aoe 
ke DESEE tall (be alt hy each enember, tr the 
See ere per 
wauler certain conditions.” 
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Fo MR. DILLY, BOOKSELLER, 1 THE 
POULTRY. 

131m, : 
“THERE is in the world a set of books 
which used to be sold by the booksellers on 
the bridge, and which I must entreat you to 
ure me. ‘They are called, Burton's 
Jjoabes® the title of one iu Admirable Curio. 
sities, Rariticz, and Wonders in England. 1 
believe there are about five or slx of them; 


Rios aeotn 2 proper. to allure backward 


to get (hem for me, 
and send me them with the best printed edi- 
tion of ‘ Baxter's Call to the Unconverted. 


&e 
Jan. 6, 1708" “Sam. Joumeon. 


“7o Ma. PERKINS 
“Daan Sim, 
“I was very sorry not to see you when 
you were Bo Lind as to call on me; but to 
ypoint friends, and if they are not very. 
goed natured, to disoblige them, is one of 
¢ evils of sickness. If you will please to 
Jet me know which of the ‘afternoons in thia 
week I shall be favoured with another visit 
by you and Mrs. Perkins, and the young peo- 
Tet will take all the measures that ¥ can to 
Pretty well at that time. Iam, dear Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonwson, 
San. 91, 1704" 


His attention to the Essex-head Club aj 

ate from the following letter to Mr. Al- 

lerman Clark, a gentleman for whom he de- 
servedly entertained a great regard. 


“To RICHARD CLARK, ESQ. 
“Dear Sr, 

You will receive a requisition, according 
‘to the rules of the Club, to be at the house 
as president of the night. ‘This turn comes 
‘once a month, and the member is obliged to 
attend, or send another in his place. You 
were enrolled in the Club by my invitation, 
and I ought to introduce you; but as T am 
hindered by sickness, Mr. Houle will very 
Properly supply my place as introducter, ot 
yours as President. I hope in milder wer 
‘ther to be a very constant attendant. 

“ Lam, Sir, &e. 
“Sam. Jomvaoy, 





+ San. 27, W704." 
“ You ought to be informed that the for. 





Scotland and 
orthies of the World = 
lsh Hero, or Sir Francis 
‘Accidents, mad unbeard-of Trooy 


Hi 
7 Nine 
The 
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tits with the year, and that every 
ight of non attendance incary the mulee © 
three-pence, that is, nine-pence a week.” 

‘On ‘the 8h of January I wrote to him 
anxiously inquiring as to his health, and ew 
closing my “Letter to the People of Scot 
land, on the present State of the Nation."— 
“ [trust, (said 1.) that you will be liberal 
enough to make allowance for my differing 
from you on two points [the Middlesex 
Election, and the American War,] when m 
general principles af government are accord. 
dng to your own heart, and when, at a cris 
of doubtful event, I stand forth with hones 
zeal as an ancient and faithful Briton. My 
reason for introducing those two points was. 
that as my opinions with regard to them had 
been declared at the periods when they were 
least favourable, I might have the credit o: 
& man who is nota worshipper of ministecia 
power.” 


“10 JAMES BOSWELL, ES@. 


“Daan Sin, 

“T azan of many inquiries which your 
kindness has disposed vou to make after me. 
I have long intended you a long letter. 
which perhaps the imagination of its length 
hindered me from beginning. I will, there. 
fore, content myself with a shorter. 

“ Having promoted the institution of a 
new Club in the neighbourhood, at the house 
of an old servant of Thrale's, I went thither 
to meet the company, and was seized wi 
spasmodic asthma, so violent, that with 
culty I got to my own house, in which I 
have been confined cight or nine weeks, and 
from which 1 know not when I shall be able 
to go even to church. ‘The asthma, how- 
ever, is not the worst. A dropsy gains 
ground upon me; my legs and thighs are 
very much swollen with water, which I 
should be content if I could keep there, but 
Lam afraid that it will soon be higher. ’ My 
nights are very sleepless and very tedious. 
And yet I am extremely afeaid of dying. 

“My physicians try ‘to make me hope, 
that much of my matady is the effect of cold, 
and that some degree at least of recovery is 
to be expected from vernal breezes and sum- 
mer suns. If my life is prolonged to au- 
tumn, I should be glad to try » warmer cli- 
mates though how to travel with a diseased 
body, without a companion to conduct me, 
and with very little-money, I do not well 
ge. Ramsay has recovered his limbs in 
Tealy + and Fielding was sent to Lisbon, 
where, indeed, he died; but he was, I be- 
ieve past hope when be went. Think for 
me what [ can do. 

“T received your pamphlet, and when I 








write again may perhaps tell you some opi- 
nion about it; but you will forgive a man 
struggling with disease his of dis- 

me have j 


putes, politics, and pamphlets. 
Jour payee My © 
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compliments to your ' 


lady, and young ones. Ast your physicians 
about my’ cases and desire Sir Alexander 
Dick to write me his opinion. 
“ Tam, dear Sir, &. 
“Sam. Jounsox. 
“Feb. 11, 1784" 


“70 MIRA LUCY PORTER, 1M LICHFIELD. 


“Mx ozanasr Love, 

“ Tuave been extremely ill of an asthma, 
and dropsy, but reccived, by the mercy of 
Gop, sudden and unexpected relief last 
‘Thursday, by the discharge of twenty pints 
of water." Whether I shall coptinue free, or 
shall fill again, cannot be told, Pray for me, 

“Death, my dear, is very dreadful let us 
think nothing worth our care but how to 
prepare for it; what we know amiss in our- 
selves let us make haste to amend, and jut 
our trust in the mercy of Gon, and the 
intercession of our Saviown. I'am, dear 
Maitam. 








<eYour most humble Servant, 
* Sane. JOuns0N. 
* Feb, 23, 1704" 


© To JAMES NOSWELL, ESQ. 


“Dean Str, 

1 saver just advanced so far towards re- 
covery as to read a painphlet; and you may 
reasonubly suppose that the first pamphlet 
which I read was yours. I am very much 
of your opinion, ant like you, feel great in 
dignation at the indecency with which the 
King is every day treated. Your Bayer 
contains very considerable knowledge of his. 
tory and of ‘the constitution, very properly 
produced and applied. It’ will certainly 
raise your character,® though perhaps it 
may not not make you a Minster of State, 

tenon 

*T desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once 
again, and tell her, that in the letter-case 
was a letter relating tome, for which I will 
give her, if she is willing to give it me, ano- 
ther guinea. The letter is of consequence 
only tu me. Tam, dear Sir, &c. 


“ Sam. Jounaon, 
“ London, Feb. 27, 1704" 
In consequence of Johnson's request that 
1 should ask our physicians about his 
and desire Sir Alexander Dick to send his 
‘pinion, I transmitted him a letter from that 
very amiable Baronet, then in his eighty- 











set co Me, Dit wh a ete, whl Tag 

‘myst: Tay appear to You 

{20 Teonarenleat: but 1’koow and am pesundet, 
‘icousistent with the true prioeiples of liberty. 

"a5 It may, you, Sit, are now the Prime Miniter, 
the Sovercizn (0 msiocain the right of ths 

"es well as thow of the people, ayatort a Violeur 

you 


eeton, sr nee ee mamma ap 
oot goed wt “department” 
Sherrod, "fea extremely obliged tm you forthe ae 
{Era fo do me the hoa toenpreat ad fuve oe 
served with grest plesnure the pealous avd able suppor 
‘en to the Cacks ov sum Puniic in the work you 
‘Grr 00 good to tenait me” 
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first year, with his faculties as entire as ever; 
and mentioned his expressions to me in the 
note accompanying it~ With my most af- 
fectionate wishes for Dr. Johnson's recovery, 
mm which hie friends, his country, and 
mankind have so deep a stakes” and at the 
tame time a full opinion upon bis case by 
Dr. Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had the 
advantage of having passed throu 
dations surgery and sharmmace, and by 
study and practice had” attained’ to such 
aor caer ot 
an io a ve 
fifty pounds a year during his life, as an ho- 
jum to secure his particular attendance. 





illustrious friend, Dr. Johnsaa, labours un- 
der at present.” 


“70 TAMER BOSWELL, Eq. 

“Daan Stu, 

“ Paesexrey after I had sent away my 
last letter; I received your kind medical 
pocket. I'am very much obliged both to 
‘you and to your physicians for yourkind at~ 
tention to my disease. Dr. Gillespie has sent 
me an excallent consilium medicum, all solid 
practical experimental knowledge. Tam at 

resent in the opinion of ad Ph poser 
ii . Heberden and Dr. Soke =f se well 
ay my own, going on very . 
just begun fo take vinegar of oquills. ‘The 
‘powder hurt my stomach so much, that it 
could not be continued. 


“Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere Tespect 


thanks for his kind letter; and bring with 
you therbubarb* which he so tenderly offera 
me. 


“T hope dear Mrs, Boswell is now quite 
well, and that no evil, either real or imagi- 
ney, now disturbs you. 

“Tam, & 
“Sam, Jouxson. 

+ London, March 3, 1794." 


I also applied to three of the eminent phy- 
‘clans wit kalchaics in ourcelebrated: 1 
of medicine at Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, 
Hope, and Munro, to each of whom [ sent 
the following letter r 

“Duan Sin, 

“ Du. Jonnson bas been very ill for some 
time; and in a letter of anxious apprehen- 
sion he writes to nie, ‘Ask your physicians 
about my case.’ 

"This, you see, is not authority for re. 
gular consultation: but I have no doubt of 
Your readiness to give your advice t « man 
S0 eminent, and who, inhis “ I.ife of Garth," 
bas paid your profession s just and elegant 

‘rom hia garden st Presta, where he cultivated 
Gut pant ith euch eucemy tat ho vom presented ita 
Peat ere 


(1784, 


compliment: ‘I believe every man has 
in physicians great liberality and dig. 
nity of sentiment, very prompt effiusi 

beneficence, and willingness to exert a lu- 
erative art, where there is no hope of lucre.’ 
« Dr. Johnson isaged seventy-four. Last 
summer he had a stroke of the palsy, from 
which he recovered almost » He 
bad, before that, been troubled with a ca. 
ar cough. This winter he was seized 
with a spasmodic asthma, by which he has 
been confined to his house for about three 
months. Dz. Brocklesby writes to me, that 
upon the least admission of cold, there is such 
aconstriction upon bis breast, that he cannot 
lie down in his bed, but is obliged to sit up 
all it, and gets rest and sometimes sleep, 
only by means of landanum and ayrup of pop 
pies; and that there are cedematoustumours 
inhislegs and thighs. Dr. Brocklesby trusts 
pod deal to thereturn of mildwesther, Dr 
won says,thata drops; und upon 
hhim and bescems to think that a warmer 
climate would do him good. I understand 

he is now rather better, and is using vine, 
ofsquills. Lam, with great esteem, dear Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 
“James Boswei, 








«March 7, 1704." 


All of them paid the most polite atten- 
tion to my letter, and its venerable object. 
Dr. Cullen's words concerning him were, 
“ It would give me the greatest sure to 
be of any service to a man whom the public 
properly esteem, and whom J esteem, and 
‘as much as I do Dr. Johnson.” Dr. 
Ropes Yew People be 7 * betta. claim 
on me our friend, as har a 
tes that I donot ask his opi be thie 
or Cat wore les Mi My Sapo 
cerely join you in sympathizing with that 
very warthy’and ingentovs chatter, rom 
whom his country has derived much instruc 
oe Hope corresponded th his friend 

. Hoy jonded with his friend 
Dr. Brockley. Doctors Callen and Mun. 
ro wrote their opinions an iptions to 
zorrate tht pinion and prsrption to 
London, and, so far as they were encoura- 

ring, communicated to Johnson. The libe- 
rality on one hand, and grateful sense of it 
on the other, I have great satisfhction in 
recording. 








“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 
Dean Sin, 


1 amt too much with the atten. 
tion which you and your dear Jady+ shew to 
amy welfare, not to be diligent in letting you 
know the pr which I make towards 
health. The 


yy, by Gov’s Dlessing, bes 
now fun almost. totally” a ay by, natura 
evacuation: and the csthmay i not irritated 


{ Who had written him a very kind letter. 
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by cold, gives me little trouble. While E 
2 writing this, I have not zy sensation 

debility or disease. . But I do not yet 
venture out, having been confined to the 
house from the 13th of December, now a 
quarter of a year. 

“When it will be fit for me to travel as 
far a3 Auchinleck, 1 am not able to guess; 
but such a letter as Mra. Boswell’s might 
draw any man, not wholly motionless, a 
great way. Pray tell the dear lady how 
much ber civility and kindness have touched 
and gratified me. 

“Our parliamentary tumults have now 
begun to subside, and the Ling's authority 
is in some measure re-established. Mr, 
Pitt will have great power ; but you must 
Temember, that what 
at least for some time, be given to those 
who gave, and those who preserve, his power. 
Anew minister can sacrifice little to esteem 
or friendship; he must, till he is settled, 
unk only of extending his interest. 


“If you come hither throt Edinburgh, 
send for Mrs. Stewart, and give for me 
another guirea for the letter in the old 
case, to which I sha)l not be satisfied with 
my claim, till she gives it me. 

‘« Please to bring with you Baxter's Ana- 
creon; and if you 
Boece, the historian, and Arthur Johnston, 
the poet, I will put’ them in my room ; or 
any other of the fathers of Scottish litera- 
ture. 

“] wish you an easy and ha} urney ¢ 
and hope f need not tell you chs wilh 
be welcome to, Sir, ‘your most sffec. 
tionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Jonyson. 

“London, March 18, 1784." 


I wrote to him, March 28, from York, 
informing him that I hed a high ‘ifica- 
tion in the tnumph of monarchial principles 


over aristocraticah influence, in that t Brent 
county, in an address to the King ; that I 
was thus far on my way to him, but thet 
newsof the dissolution of Parliament having 
arrived, I was to hasten back to my own 
county, banat I had carried roger 4] 
his Majesty by a great majority, 

tome intention of being a candidate to re- 
present the county in Parliament. 

“20 JAMES BOSWELL, B80. 

Daan Se, ‘ 

“You could do nothing so proper as 10 
hasten back when you fousd the Parliament 
dissolved. With the influence which your 
address must bave gained you, it may rea- 
sonably be expected thst your presence will 
beof importance, and. Lyour activity of effect 

“ Your solicit x me gives me 

‘oan Bole ffor the 


hich 
PGMs Oe auch © Rend and it with 
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has to give, must, bours 


‘procure heads of Hector nak 


sis 


delight I relieve it by telling, that Dr. 
Brocklesby’s account is true, and that Tam, 
by the blessing of Gon, wonderfully relieved. 

“You are entering upon a transaction 
which requires much prudence, You must 
endeavour to oppose without exasperating 5 


yet it hus been done by 

many, and seems most likely to be effected. = 
5 merely upon ci 

wthcut descending Us posonel or paridua? 
censures or objections. One thing I must 
enjoin you, which is seldom observed in the 
conduct of elections ;—I must entreat you 
to be serupulous in the use of strong liquors. 
One night’s druukenness may defeat the la- 
forty days wef employed. Be firm, 
but not olamorous; be active, but not ma. 
licious ; and you may form such an interest, 
as may not only exalt yourself, but dignify 
your family. 

“We are, as you may suppose, ail busy 
here. Mr, For resolutely standa for West 
minster, and his friends say will carry the 
election. However that be, he will certain. 
ly have a seat. Mr. Hoole has just told 
me, that the city leans tuwards the king. 

“Let me hear, from time to time, how 
you are employed, and what progress you 


e. 
“Make dear Mra. Boswell, and all the 
young Boswells, the sincere complimenta 
of, Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 


“Sam. JOHNsON. 
“London, March $0, 1704.” 


‘To Mr. Langton he wrote with that, cor- 
diality which was suitable to the long friend- 
ship which had wubsisted between him and 
that gentleman, 

March 27. “Since you left me, I have 
continued in my own opinion, and in Dr. 
Brocklesby’s, to grow better with respect 
to all my formidable and dangerous diatera- 
pera; though toa body battered and shaken 
4s mine has lately been, it ia to be feared 
that weak attacks may be sometimes mis. 
chievous. 1 have, indeed, by standing care 
lennly at an open window, got a very trouble- 
some cough, which it has been necessary to 

by opium, in larger quantities than 
Tike to take, and I have not found it give 
way 20 readily as I ex; + itso a 
Tokevcr seks at bat disposed to rubett 
to the remedy, and I know not whether I 
should then have a night to complain of any 
morbid sensation. My asthma is, I am 
afraid, constitutional and incurable; but it 
is only occasional, and unless it be excited 
by Tabour or by cold, gives me no molesta. 
‘tion, nor does it lay very close siege to life ; 
for Sir John Floyer, whom the physical race 
consider 23 ae of one of the best books 
upon it pented on to ninety, as was sy; 
posed ; and why were we content with me 


Su 
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poting a fuct so interesting, ofa man £0 con- 
spicuous ? because he corrupted, at perha: 
seventy or eighty, the register, that he might 
pass for younger than he was. He was not 
much lesa than eighty, when to 2 man of 
rank who modestly asked hia age, he answer~ 
ed, “Go look ;” though he was in general 
a man of civility and elegance. 

“The ladies, 1 find, are at your house all 
veel except Mise Langton, who will pro- 
bably soon recover her health by light sup- 
pers, Let her eat at dinner as she will, but 
not take a full stomach to bed.—Pay my 
sincere respects to dear Miss in 
Lincolushire ; let her know that I mean not 
to break our league of friendship, and that 
Thave a set of Lives for her, when I have 
the means of sending it.” 

‘April 8 “I am still disturbed by my 
cough; but what thanks have I not to pay, 
‘when my cough is the most painful sensa- 
tion that I feel? and from that I expect 
hardly to be released, while winter continues 
to gripe us with 4o much pertinacity. The 
year bas now advanced 


ighteen days be- 
fond the equinox, and there is very 
ittle remission of the cold, warm 


weather comes, which surely must come at 
last, 1 he it will help both me and your 


oung I 
7ee'fhe man so busy about addresses is 


neither more nor Jess than our own Boswell, I am, 


who had come as far as York towards Lon- 
don, but turned back on the dissolution, and 
is said now to stand for some place. Whe- 
ther to wish him success, his best friends 
hesitate. 

“Let me have your prayers for the com- 
pation of my recovery : I am now beter 

ever expect to have . May 
Gop add to his.mercies the that ma} 
enable me to use them according to brs wil 
My compliments to all,” 

‘April 13, “I bad thia evening a note 
from Lord Portmore,* dering that I would 
give you an account of my health. You 
might have had it with less circumduction, 
Tam, by Gon's bleasing, I believe free from 
all morbid sensations, except a cough, which 
is aly troublesome. But 1a =m weak, 
and can have no it sti i 
the weather softer. ‘the semen, 
if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable me to 
support the winter. Gon, who has so won- 
derfully restored me, can preserve me in all 
seasons. 

“Let me inquire in my turn after the 





4 To which Johnson returned this wxwer: 

‘70 TU RICKY MOMOUMABLE RABL OF PORTHODE. 
© Da, Joxmaon scknowladges with the 

tumour of Lord: Portmore tocion, Fle & teri that 

‘owas: and wil, ax ble Lordship dicts, write to Mr. 


‘Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
‘Ape. 15, 174" 
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state of your family, great and Little. I hoy 
Lady Hothes and Miss Langton are both 

‘That is a good basis of content. Then 
how goes George on with his studies? How 
does Miss Mary? And how does my own 
Jenny ? U think I owe Jenny aletter, which 
Iwill take care to pay- In the mean time 
tell her that 1 acknowledge the debt. 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to 
the ladies. If Mre. Langton comes to Lon- 
don, she will favour me with a visit, for I 
am not well enough to go out.” 


“TO Olas HUMPHEY,} ESQ. 

“sm, 

“Mr. Hooxe has told me with what br 
nevolence you listened to a request which 
Iwas almost afraid to make, of leave toa 
young paintert to attend you from time to 
time in your painting-room, to see your 
operations. and receive your instructions. 

“The young man fas perhaps good parts, 
but’ has been without a regular education. 
He is my godson, and therefore I interest 
myself in his and success, and shall 
think myself much fevoured #1 reeeivefrom 


‘ou a permission to send him. 
7° My health is, by Goo's blessing, much 
but 1 am not yet alowed by my 


Physiciane to go abroad 5 nor, indeed, 
myself yet able to endure the weather. 


Fy 
Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonmsox. 

April 5, 1784." 

“To TRE sane. 

“sia, 

«Tue bearer is my godson, whom I take 
the liberty of recommending 'to your kin 
ness; which I hope he will desérve by hi 
respect to your excellence, and his gratitude 
for your favours. I am, Sir, 

Your most humbie servant, 
“Sam. Jonmtow. 

™ Apri 10, 1706" 


“TO THE SAME. 





“sim, 
“Tam very much obliged by your civili. 







ry 





Hi 
ia 


Must. 15.) 


ties to my godson, but must beg of you to 
add to them the favour of permitting kim 
to see you paint, that he may know how = 
picture is begun, advanced, and completed. 

“If he may attend you in a few of your 
operations, I bope he will shew that the be- 
nefit as been properly conferred, both by 
his proficiency and his gratitude. At least 
I shall consider you as enlarging your kind. 
hess to, Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sas. Jomusoy. 
+" May SI, 1784." 


“TO THE REVEREND DR, TAYLOR, ASH- 
BOURNE, DERBYSHIRE. 

“ Daan Ste, 

“Wuat can be the reason that I hear 
nothing from you? I hope nothing disables 
you from writing. What I have geen, and 
what I have felt, gives me reason to fear 
every thing. Do not omit giving me the 
counfort of knowing, that after all my losses 
T have yet a friend left. . 

« T want every comfort. Fife is 
solitary and very cheerless. ‘Thor 

leased Gon wonderfully to deliver me 
From the dropsy, Tam yet very weak, and 
have not passed! the door since’ the 13th of 
December. I hope for some help 
warm weather, which will surely come in 
time. 

“Tf could not have the consent of the 
physiciana to go to church yesterday; I 
therefore received the holy sacrament at 
home, in the room where I communicated 
with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her 
death, O! my friend, the approach of death 
is very dreadful. 1am afraid to think on 
that which I know I cannot avoid. It is 
vain to ‘look round and round for that help 
which cannot be had. Yet we 
hope, and fancy that he who has lived toxlay 
may live to-morrow. But let us learn to 
desive our hope only from Gon, 

“In the mean time, let us be kind to one 
another. I haye no friend now living but 
you® and Mr. Hector, that was the friend 
of my youth. Do not neglect, 

“Dear Sir, 

« Yours affectionately, 

* Sam. JOHNSOM. 





+ Loudon, 
‘April 
[* To Mus. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
“My Daan, 2 A aie 
“«“ Lwrrrk to now, to tell you 
Tam so far recovered, that on the 21st T 
went to church, to return thanks, after a 
confinement of tore than four long months. 
« My recoveryis such as neither myself 
nor the physicians at all expected, and is 
such as that very few examples have been 


Easter-Monday, 
12, 174." 


* (ruse frend of Johmace’s youth survived him some- 
hat rite than fares years, having died Feb. 19, 1786. 
ty 
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known of the like. Join with me, my dear 
love, in returning thanks to Gon. 
__ “Dr. Vyse has been with [me] this even. 
ing: he tells me that you likewise have 
been much disordered, ‘but that you are 
row better. I hope thet we shall sgmetime 
have a cheerful interview. In the mean 
Sime let us pray for one another. Iam, 
“Madam, 


“ Your humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonyson.) 

London, April 98, 1785." 

‘What follows is a beautiful specimen of 
his gentleness and complacency to a youn; 
lady hia godchild, one of the daughters 
his friend Mr. Langton, then I think in her 
seventh year. He took the trouble to write 
it in a large round hand, nearly resembling 
printed tera, that she might have the 
‘satisfaction of reading it h . ‘The ori- 
inal lies before me, but shall be faithfully 
restored toher ; and I dare aay will be pro- 
served by her asa jewel, as long an she lives. 











“70 MISA JANE LANGTON, 1M ROCHESTER, 
KENT. 
sir senses Nese Taare) ‘bien 
AM 8 that your pretty letter 

Deen 20 Toog without eieeate ‘but, 
when Tam hot pretty well I do not always 
write plain enough for young ladies. Iam 
glad, my dear, to see that you write so well, 
and ‘hope that you mind your pen, your 
book, and pur needle, for they are all ne- 
essary. Your books will give you know. 
ledge, and make you respected; and your 
needle will find ‘you useful employment 
ween ee do not care to read. When you 
are a fittle older, 1 hope you will be very 
diligent in learning arithmetic ; and above 
all, that through your whole life you will 
carefully say your prayers, and réad your 

Bible. I am, my dear, 

« Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jounson, 
«* Miay 10, 1704." 


On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in 
London, and next morning had the pleasure 
to find "Dr. Johneon greatly recovered. I 
but just saw hi «coach was wail 

to carry, him to Talington, to the house 
his friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, where 
he went sometimes for the benefit of good 
air, which, notwithstanding his having for- 





merly laughed at the general opinion upon 
the subject, he now actnowledgod was con- 
pol ada 


‘One morning afterwards, when I found 
him alone, he communicated to me, with s0- 
Jem earnestnew, a very remarkable cir 
‘cumstance which had happened in the couree 
of his illness, when he wes much distressed 
by the dropsy. He had shut himself ap, 
and employed a day in particular exercises 
of religion, —fxsting, humiliation, and prayer- 
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On a sudden he obtained extraordinary re- 
lief, for which he looked up to Heaven 
with grateful devotion. Hemade no direct 
inference from this fat ; but from his man- 
ner of telling it, I could. perceive that it 
appeared to him aa something more than an 
incident in the common course of events. 
For my own part, I have no difficulty to 
avow that cast of thinking, which by many 
modern pretenders to wisdom, is called au- 
tious. But here I think even men of 
y rationality may believe, that there was 
an intermediste interposition of divine Pro 
videnoe, and that “the fervent prayer of 
this righteous man” availed. 
On Sunday, May 9, I found Colonel Val- 
lanoy, the celebrated Antiquary and Engi- 
neer of Ereland, with him. On Monday, 





company ; Mr. Bryant, 
‘Mr. Joddrel, Mr. ‘Hawkins Pe &e. 
On Thursday, the 13th, F dined with him 
at Mr. Joddrel’s, with another jorge com- 

Lord Mon- 


pay: the Bishop of Exeter, 
oddo, 
o fay 15, ¥ dined with him 


if Mr, Murphy, ce, 
in Saturday, 
Brocklesby’s, where were Colonel 


Vallancy, Mr. Mut and that ever- 
cheerful sompanion 2 Devaynes, apothe- 
cary to his Majesty. Of these days, and 


others on which I saw him, 1 have no me. 

morials, except the general recollection of 

his being able ani 

and appearing to relish society as much ss 

the yor it man. I find only these three 
particulars :—When a 


one years 
ten minutes of uneasiness :" 
«The man who says #0, 
to impose on human credult 









terres the cause of ie sonoer roore than a 
pyvent eal Bn determining te particular ietancts of 
‘im confirmation of nty sentkments, I am also happy to 
t writer, Mr. 
zal and leg i web 


io teiter Vin: of bir osbeetion, 
tuna of Fitosborne. | °" We may safely amet, that the 
ee jel jaly oer amen evo 
reno as ‘cor 
Even, be wise £0 renounce an epinict which. 
‘affords a0 firm & mupport to ths soul, in those seasons 
wherein she stands in most need of assistance, merely be- 
conse It Kent sme, be goactinns cf Cals binds to sive: 
“eheuky whieh atonds ther’ 

"FY was worry to obecrve Lord Moaboddo avoid 
columeniotiecn with Dy, Johnson “T Batersd 
Sard ane em very ride ee Jornal 


page 671) 
‘Suc unhappily his Lordship’ had resumed wr 
12) 


re 


oa wae 
Rene etiees Ste tne Rian 

ae ‘ne? = 
isp Be tae SE Leste a Be 


‘me after him, 
‘pamo, “Well, how does Monmy 
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's Johnson finding himself thus 


dd anitaated in conversation, he 


[1784 
of Exeter t in vai that 
skop in vain observed, that men 


were very dif ‘His Lordship’s man. 
‘ner was not impressive; and I learnt after- 
wards, that Johnson did not find out that 


the person who talked to him was a Prelate 5 
if he had, I doubt not that he would have 
talking of George ‘Pualmantear, whom 
azar, whom he 
reverenced for his piety, he said, “I should 
iged sok of Leepainiar je Bunon”: 
e company provol 
by doing what Te could least of afl be z, 
which wes quoting something of his own 
writing, against what he then maintained. 
“ What, Sir, (cried the gentleman,) do you 
say to 


‘The! j, the peaceful 
Te oct pad by 


once 


f ecented as 
giving an instance of a man who had lived 
without uneasiness, was much offended, for 
he looked upon such a quotation as unfair. 
His anger burst out in an unjustifiable re- 
tort, insinuating that the gentleman's re~ 
mark wns a sally of ebriety ; “ Sir, there is 
ane passion I would advise you’ to com- 
1 when you have drunk out that glass, 
don't drink another.” Here was exempli. 
fied what Goldsmith said of him, with the 
aid of a very witty image from one of Cib- 
ber’s Comedies: There is no arguing 
with Johnson: for if his pistol misses fire, 
knocks you down with the butt end of it.” 
Another was this: when a gentleman of 
eminence in the literary world was violent. 


a8 ly censured for attacking people by anony- 


mous paragraphs in newspapers, he, from 
the spirit of contradiction as I thought, took 
up hls defence, and suid, Come, come, 

is is not eo terrible a crime; he means 





rly tower the little. Ido not aay that 
I should do it; but there is a great diffe. 
renee bet him and me; what is fit for 


ween 
Hephsestion is not fit for Alexander.”-An. 
other, when I told him that a young and 
handsome Countess had said to me, “E 
should think that to be praised by Dr. John- 
son would make one a fool alf one’s lifes 
and that I answered, “ Madam, I shall 
make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to 
him ;" he said, * I am too old to be made a 
fool ; but if you say Tam made a fool, I shall 
not deny it I am much pleased ‘with a 
compliment, especially from a pretty wo- 
man? 


‘On the evening of Saturday, May 18, he 

its, st our Essex-head Club, 
med yesterday at Mra. 
Garrick’s with Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah 
‘More, and Miss Fanny Burney. Three 
such women are not to be found: I know 
not where I could find a fourth, t 
‘Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them all.” 





(Dr. John Ross.) 
‘erséa oa the death of Mr, Levett 


Mat, 75. 


Boswexx: “ What! had you them all to 
Yourself, Sir?” Jouxson: “ E had them 
allas much as they were had; but it might 
have been better there been more com- 
pany there.” Boswere: Might not 

irs. Mon! have been a rth 7 
Jouwsow: “Bir, Mrs. Montague does not 
make a trade of her wit: but Mre, Mon- 
tague is a very extraordinary woman; she 
has a constant stream of conversation, and 
it iw always impregnated; it has always 
meaning.”” Boaweur: “ Mr. Burke has 
constant stream of conversation.” Joux- 
sont “ Yes, Sir; if a man were to go by 
chance at the same time with Burke under 















a shed, to shun a shower, he would say— 
‘ this is an extn ! If Burke 
should go into a stable to see bis horse 


rest, the ostler would say— we have hed 
an extraordinary man here.” Boswrut: 
* Foote wasa man who never failed in con. 
versation. If he had goue into a stable—” 
Jounsow: Sir, if he bad gone into the 
atable, the ostler would have said, here has 
been a comical fellow ; but he would not have 
respected him.” Boswext: “ And, Sir, 
the ostler would have answered him, would 
have given him as good as he brought, a8 
the common saying f” Jouxsow «Yes, 
Sir; und Foote would have answered the 
gatler—When Durke does not descend to 
e merry, his conversation is very superi 
indeed. ‘There is no. proportion belween 
the powers which he shews in serious talk 





aud in jocularity. When he lets himself siti 


down to that, he is in the kennel.” I have 
in another place* opposed, and I hope with 
success, Dr. Johnson's very singular and 
erroneous notion as to Mr. Burkes pleasan- 
try. Mr. Windham now said low to me, 
that he differed from our great friend in this 
Geeerracint LPoycraes Mr. Burke was often 
very happy in his merriment. It would 
not have been right for either of us to have 
contradicted Johnson at this time, in a so. 
ciety all of whont did not know and value 
Mr. Burke as much as we did. . It might 


have occasioned something more and 
at ay rate would probably have checked 
the flow of Johnson's good-humour. fle 


called to us with a sudden air of 
as - thought started he his mind, “O1 
ntlemen, must tel fou a very 

thing. ‘The Empreat of Wussia bas ordered 
the ‘ Rambler’ to be ‘translated into the 
Russian 
the banks of the Wolga Horace toasts 
that his fame would extend as far us the 
banks of the Rhone; now the W. ‘is far- 
ther from me than the Rhone was Ho- 





14" Journalot« Tour tothe Hebrides.” thied edition, 


PPT have since heard that the report was not weil 
founded; but the elation discov by Johnson In the 
belle that It was true, stewed a noble ardour for Wterary 
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om’ 
ed to find be 
he has endeavoured to do.” 

‘One of the company mentioned his hav- 
ing seen a noble person driving in his can 
riage, and looking exceedingly well, notwith- 
standing his great age. Jomwson: * 
Sir; that is nothing. Bacon observes, that 
stout healthy oul man is like a tower un- 
dermined.” 


On Sunday, May 16, I found him alone; 
he tulked of Sirs. ‘Thrale with muchconcern, 
saying, “Sir, she has done every thing 
wrong, since Thrale’s bridle was: off her 
neck ;* and was proceeding to mention some 
circumstances which have since been the 
subject of public discussion, when he was 
interrupted by the arrival of Dr. Douglas, 
ow Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted 
‘a mistaken notion which is very common in 
Scotland, that the ecclesiastical discipline 
of the Church of England, though duly en~ 
forced, is insufficient to preserve the niorals 
of the clergy, inasmuch as all delinquents 
may be screened by appealing to the Convo 
cation, which being never authorized by the 
King to sit for the dispatch of businews, the 
appeal never can be heard. Dr. Douglas 

rved, that this was founded upon gto. 
rence; for that the Bishops bave sufficient 
Power to maintain dsscipline, and that the 
‘iting of the Convocation was wholly im- 
material in this respect, it beiug not a Court 
of Judicature, but like a parliament, to 
make canons and regulations as times tay 


uire. 

yohnson, talking of the fear of death, anid, 
«Some people are not afraid, because they 
look upon saivaiion a4 the effect of an abso- 
lute » and think they feel in thera- 
selves the marks of sanctification. Others, 
and those the most rational in my opinion, 
look upon salvation as condittonal 





















In one of his little manuscript diaries, 
about this time, I find a short notice, which 
marks his amiable disposition more certain. 
ly than a thousand studied declarations — 
Afternoon spent cheerfully and elegantly, 
I hope without offence to God or man; 
though in no boly duty, yet in the gen 
exercise and cultivation of benevolen: 
‘On Monday, May 17, I dined with him 
at Mr. Dilly’a, where were Colone) Vallan- 


+, the Reverend Ur. Gibbons, and Mr. 
in ka at 23 i a most zealous 








ig, has mind 20 full of learning and 
and so much exercised in various 
departments, aud withal so much liberality, 
that the stupendous powers of the fit 
Goliath, though they did not frighten 
little David of popular spit, could not but 
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excite his admiration, There was also Mr. 

‘Braithwaite of the Post-office, that amiable 

and friendly man, who, with modest and un- 
é a 


assuming manners, with many 
of the wits of the age Johnson was very 
wuiewcent to-day. Perhaps too I was indo- 


lent. I find nothing more of himin my notes, 
but that when I mentioned that 1 hed seen 
King's library sixty-three editions of 
ny Brvarte Thoma, Remple—enongrt 
which it was in’ eight 
German, French, tain, Spanish,” ‘English 
Arobic, and Armenian,—be said, he thought 
it unnecessary to collect many editions of 
# book, which were all the same, croegt 58 
to the paper and prints he w 

iginal, and all the translations, and all the 
edi hich had any variations in the 
text. He approved of the famous collection 
of editions of Horace by Douglas, mentioned 
‘dy Pope, who is said to have had 2 closet 

with them; and he added, “every 
man should | try to collect one bork in that 
‘manner, and present it to a public library.” 

‘On ‘Tuenday, May 18, I saw him for a 
abort time in the : moring. a told iy 
the mob had out, as the King 
“ No Fox—No Fox,” which I did not like. 
He said, * ere right, Sir.” I said, 
I thought not ; Tor it seemed to be making 
Mr. Fox the King’s competitor. There 
being no audience, so that there could be no 
triumph i ory, he fairly agreed with 
said it might do very well, if ex- 
pleines thus: “ Let us have no Fox ;” un- 

lerstanding it as a prayer to his Majesty 
‘ot to appotnt that man minister. 

On Wednesday, ny 19, I sat a part of 
the evening with him, by ourselves. I ob- 
served, that toe death of our friends might 
be a consolation aguinet the fear of our own 
dissolution, because we might have more 
friends in the other world than in this. He 
perhaps felt this as a reflection upon his ap- 
prehension as to death ; and said, with heat, 
How can a man know where his ted 
friends are, or whether they will be his 
friends in the other world. How many 
friendships have you known formed upon 

rinciples of virtue ? Most friendahips are 
formed by caprice or by chance, mere con- 
federacies in vice, or leagues in flys 

















go te Heaven, if Langton does not Sir, I 
Could almost say, Sif anima mea cum Lang- 
tomo.” I mentioned a very eminent friend 
as a virtuous man.“ Sounsox : “ Yes, Sir; 


tut—— has not the evangelical virtue of 
Langton, ——, I am afraid, would not 
seruple to pick up a wench.” 
e, however, charged Mr. Langton with 
what be thought want of ju 3t upon 
resting occasion.“ was il 


ite] 
he,) 1 desired he woula tell me sincere- 
ly in what be thought my bife was fulty. 
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Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on 
whick. he hed written down Texts of 
ipture, recommending Christian chcrity. 
‘when I guestioned him what occasion 
Thad given for such an snimadversion, all 
that he could say emounted to this—that I 
sometimes contredicted people in conversa. 
tion. | Now what harm docs it do to any 
man to he contradicted ?” Boryauy: 
suppose meant manner of doing it ; 
roughly, and harshly.” Jonwsow: “And 
who is the worse for that?” Boswer.: 
“It hurta people of weaker nerves.” JOnX- 
sox: “I know no such erved peo- 
ple.” Mr, Burke, to whom I related this 
conference, said, “It is well, if when a man 
comes to die, he has nothing heavier upon 
his conscience than having beena littlerough 
in conversation.” = 
‘Johnson, at the time when the paper was 
presented to him, though at firvt pleased 
with the attention of his friend, whom he 
thanked in an earnest manner, soon ex- 
claimed in a loud and tone, “ What 
is your drift, Sir?” Sir Joshua Reynolds 
pleasantly observed, that it was a scene for 
comedy, to see a penitent get into a vio- 
Tent and belabour his confessor.”"* 
J have preserved no more of his conver- 
mation at the thes when 1 saw him during 
ot Mey, 





wi 

pany. both of Indies and gentlemen. 

james Johnston happened to 
paid no regard to the 

‘at the bar of the House of Commons, because 

were paid for speaking, Jouwaon: 

“ Nay, Sir, argument is argument. You 


cannot help paying regard to their argu. 
cama bel vig coger fe thee og 
mony, you might disregard it, if you knew 


‘that it ere penne There is a beauti- 
ful imagein + upon this subject  tes- 


i 
i 


Atos, 75.) 


timony is like an arrow shot from a 1 
bow s the force of it depends on the atrengeh 
of the hand that draws it. Argument is 


an arrow from a crost-bow, which has equal 
force though shot by a child.” 


He haw dined that day at Mr. Hoole’s, 
and Mise Helen Marie Williams being ex- 
i ‘Hoole put’ into 


pected In the evening Mr- 
is hands her beautiful Ode on the 
opdee Jeiaie ea oe ane shes 
this elegant, and accom, out +f 
tras presented to hit, he took herby the 
hand in the most courteous manner, and 
Tepeated the finest stanza of her poem; this 
was the most delicate and pleasing compli- 
ment he could pay. Her renpecable friend, 
Dr. Kippis, from whom F had this anecdote, 
‘wasstanding by,and wasnot a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only 
other time she was fortunate enough to be in 
Dr. Johnson’s company, he asked her to 
sit down by him, which she did; and upon 
her inquiring how he was, he answered, “I 
am very ill indeed, Madam. 3 am very ill 
even when you are near me; what should I 
be were you at a distance ?” 

He had now a great desire to go to Ox- 
ford, as his first jaunt after his illness ; we 
talked of it for some days, and I had pro- 
mised to accompany him.’ He was impa- 
tient and fretful te it, because I did not 
at once agreo to go with him on Thursday. 
‘When I considered how ill he had been, 
and what allowance should be made for the 
influence of sickness upon his temper,  re- 
solved to indulge him, though with some 
inconvenience to myself, a8 I wished to at- 
tend the musical meeting in honour of Han. 
del, in Westminster Abbey, on the following 
Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, 
he was ever compassionate to the distresses 
of others, and actively earnest in procuring 
them aid, as appears from a note to Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, of June, in these words: 
“7 am ashamed tg ask for some relief for « 
poor man, to whom, I hope, I have given 
‘what I can be expected to spare. The man 
importunes me, and the blow goes round. I 
am going to try nother air on Thursday.” 

On "Thursday, Fune 3, the Oxford Ret: 
coach took us up in the morning at Bolt- 





Tue peace made by that very able seateumaan, the Bar] 
of Shetturne, pow Marquis of Lansdown, which Tosy 
fatry be = on ofall the prowpe- 
‘ot Great Stitaa since that tne. 
I thefia eition of Work, the epithet amiable 
20 be obliged 


ws given. Iwan to erike H outs 
irae Ford not in justice eer ito remaaio, afte this 
Joung lady had not oniy written io favour of the ear 
QNaraethy with which ‘France has boca vaited, bat 
Bad Wao] have been informed ny good autboctty.) walked 
horror, aver fee eT een 
Tiwet stoned with the unbed bodies of the falthtel 
guards, who were bevtarousty tamacred for hay- 
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bid 
court. The other two gers were 
‘Mrs. Beresford and her daughter, two very 
agreeable ladies from America; they were 


going to Worcestershire, where they then 
resided. Frank bad been sent by his mas. 
ter the day before to take places for us; and 
I found from the way-bill that Dr. Johnson 
had made our names be put down. Mra. 
Beresford, who bad read it, whispered me, 
“Is this the great Dr. Johnson?" I told 
her it was; so she waa then prepared to 
listen. Asehe soon happened to mention 
in a voice so low that Johnson did not hear 
it, that her husband had been a member of 
the American Congress, I cautioned her to 
beware of introducing that subject, as she 
must know how very violent Jobson was 
against the people of that country. He 

da great deal. But I am eorry I have 
yee little of the conversation. Miss 

ford was so much charmed, that she 
said to me aside, “How be does talk! 
Every sentenes ts an essay.” She amused 
herself in the coach with knotting; he 
would scarcely allow this species of employ- 
ment any merit. “Next to mere idleness 
{said he) I think knotting is to be reckoned 
in the scale of insignificance; though I once 
attempted to learn knotting. .pster’e 
alster (looking to me) endeavoured to teach 
me it; but I made no ” 

I was surprised at ing without re- 
serve in the public post-coach of the state of 
his affairs: “I lave (said he) about the 
world, I think, above a thousand pounds, 
which I intend shalt afford Frank an an~ 
nuity of seventy pounds a year.” Indeed 
his openness with people at a first interview 
was remarkable. He said once to Mr, 

1» “* Ethink I am like Squire Rich- 
ard in ‘'The Journey to London,’ J’m never 
strange in a strange place.” We was tral 
social, He strongly censured what is mucl 
too common in England among persons of 
condition,—maintaining an absolutesilence, 
when ‘unknown to each other; as for in- 
stance, when occasionally brought together 
in room before the master or mistress of 
the house has appeared. “ Sir, that is being 
s0 uncivilized aa not to understand the com- 












thon rights of humanity.” 
At the inn where we stopped he was ex- 
ingly dissatisfied with some roast, mut- 


ton which he hed for dinner. The ladies, 
T saw, wondered to see the great, phioso- 
pher, whose wisdom and wit they had been 
sdmiring all the way, get into ill-humour 
from such a cause. He scolded the waiter, 
saying, “ It isas bad as bad can be: it iv ill- 
fed, Wkitled, dl-kept, and il-drest” 

He bore the journey very well, and 
seemed to feel himself clevated an ie ap- 
proached Oxford, that magnificent and ve- 
Perable seat. of Learnings Orthodoxy, and 
Toryism. Frank came in the heavy coach, 
in readiness to attend him; and we were 
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received with the most polite hospitality 
at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, 
‘Master of Pembroke College, who had 
given us akind invitation. Before we were 
set down, I communicated te Johnson, my 
having: toreturn to London directly, 
for the reason I have mentioned, but that I 
would hasten back to him again. He was 
pleased that I had made this journey merely 
to keep him company. He was easy and 
placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss 
Adams, and Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the 
earned Hebrwan, who was here on a visit. 
‘He soon dispatched the inquiries which were 
made about his illness and recovery by & 
short and inct narrative ; and cs 
suming a gay sir, repeated from Swift, 
“Nor thisk on our ‘ils, 
Nat i of octal and pil” 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, hay- 
ing been mentioned, Johnson recollectin, 
the manner in which he had been censu1 
by that prelate,* thus retaliated; “Tom 
knew he should be dead before what he has 
said of'me would appear. He durst not have 
printed it while he wasalive.” Dr. Avams: 
“I believe his ‘ Dissertations on the Pro- 

ecies’ is bis great work. JoaNsow: 
"Why, Sir, it ia Zom’s great work; but 
how far it is great, or bow much of it is 
Tom's, are other questions. I fancy a con- 
siderable part of’ it was borrowed.” Dr. 
Anams: “He was a very suc man.” 
Jounsox s “F don't think so, Sir, He 
did notget very high. He was late in get- 
ting what he did get; and he did not get it 
by the best means. I believe he was a 
gross flatterer.” 

1 fulfilled my intention by gouig to Lon- 
don, and returned to Oxfor ‘ednes- 












* Dr. Newton in bia Account of his own Life, after 
imad' ‘upon ‘Mr. Gipbon’s History, anys, ** Dr. 
Ives of the jed more. 


Poste ‘mmuse- 
candour was much hurt aod offended at the 
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day, the oth of June, when I was happy to 

myself again in the same agreeable 

circle et Pembroke College, with the com- 

pect. making some stay. 

Johnson ‘welcomed amy return with more 
than ordinary glee. 


‘He talxed with great regard of the Ho- 
-nourable Archiball’ Campbell, whose cha. 
-Tacter he has given at the Duke of Argyll’s 


when we were at Inverary ;+ and at 
this time wrote out for me, in his own hand, 
a fuller account of that learned and venera- 
ble writer, which iE have published in 
Proper place. Johnson a remark thia 
evening which struck mea good deal. “I 
never (aad he) knew a nonjuror who could 
renson."$ Surely he did not mean to deny 
that faculty ‘to many of their writers; to 
Hickes, Brett, and other eminent divines 
of that persuasion; and did not recollect, 
that the seven Bishops, so justly celebrated 
for their magnanimous resistance of arbitra- 
ry power, were yet nonjurors to thenew Go- 
vernment, The nonjuring clergy of Scot- 
land, indeed, who, excepting a few, have 
lately, by a sudden stroke, cut off all ties of 
allegiance to the house of Stuart, and re- 
solved to pray for our present lawful Sove- 
reign by name, may be thought to have con- 
firmed this remark ; as it may be said, that 
the divine indefeasible hereditary ‘right 
which they professed to believe, ifever trie, 
must be gaually true still. Many of my 
readers will be surprised when I mention, 
that Johnson assured me he had never in 
his fife been in a pry eer: meeting-house. 
Next morning at t he pointed 
out passage in vi ‘8 ‘anderer,” 
saying," These are fine verses.” Tf (sald 
he) I bad written with Hostility of Warbur- 
ton in my Shakepeare, I should have quoted 
this couplet : 








it a 


‘Cooks dark af gnoracoe as Feeney wil” 
You see they'd have fitted him to a 7,’* 
- Apams : “ But you did not 
against Warburton.” Jouxsox 
‘No, Sir, I treated him with great 
both in my Preface and in my Notes. 

‘Mrs. Keunicot spoke of her brother, the 
Reverend Mr. berlayne, who’ had 
given up great prospects in the Church of 










+.'¢Journal of Tour to the Hebrides,” third edit. 


'¢ "The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a note 
ofa dialogue between Mr. John Henderson and Dr. 


” 





Mites. 15-] 


England on his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Johnson, who warmly ad- 
mired every man who acted from @ consci- 
entious regard to principle, erronevus or 
nat, exclaimed fervently, “Gon bless him.” 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. 
Johnson's opinion, that the present was not 
worse than former ages, mentioned that her 
brother assured her, there was now less infi- 
delity on the Continent than there had 
been; Voltaire and Rousseau were less 
read. I asserted, from good authority, that 
Hume's infidelity was certainly less read. 
Jounson ; “ All infidel writers drop into 
oblivion, when personal connexions and the 
floridness of novelty are gone; though now 
and then a foolish fellow, who thinks he can 
be witty upon them, may bring them again 
into notice. There will sometimes start up 
2 College joker, who does nut consider that 
what ig a joke th College will not do in the 
world. ‘I'o such defenders of religion, I 
would apply a stanza of a poem which I re- 
member to “have seen in some old collection: 


Henceforth be quiet and agree, 
aligion acoeas te like thes: 
‘Scorn 8 fe ike thee, 

‘hit dreads» friend Uke Wotber. 


‘The point is well, though the expression is 
not correct ; one and not thee, shuld be op- 
posed to sather.”* 

‘On the Roman Catholic religion he said, 
“If you join the Papists externally, 
will not interrogate you strictly as to your 
belief in their tenets. ‘No reasoning Papist 
‘believes every article of their faith. There 
ts one side on which a good man might be 
persuaded to embrace it.” A good man of a 
timorous disposition, in it doubt of his 
acceptance with Gon, and pretty credulous, 
may be glad to be of a church where there 
are so many helps to get to Heaven. I 
would be a Papist if I could. I have fear 
enough ; but an obstinate rationality 
vents me. I shall fever be  Papist, unl 
on the near approach of death, of which I 
have avery great terror. I wonder that 
women are not all Papist.” Bosweut: 
“They are not more ufraid of death than 
menare." Jounson : Because they are 
less wicked.” Dr. Apamus: “ They are 
more pious” Jouwsow: “ Na, hang ‘ent 


they are not more pious, A wicked fellow 
. va inserted the stanza as Jofineon repeated | 
soryt mat ag have since found t = a 





‘the poera itselt, in, 
he Foundling Hospital for Wt,” printed at Landon, 
1743." It is as follows: 
Epronan, occestoned by a religious dispute at Bath. 


"100 Newson, Faith, and Mystery high, 
"Tro wii targa the ae? 
3 believes fre knows noe why, 

N~ — ~sweare’tls all s fable. 


‘coxcombe, peace, and both agree; 
Nao kis thy empty brothers 


ligion ugh st for lite te, 
‘AMG drvods a fiend bs Vor 
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ig the most pious when he takes toit. He'll 
beat you all at Bae” 

‘He argued in defence of some of the pe- 
culiar tenets of tne Church of Rome. As 
to the giving the bread only to the laity, 
said, “Thee may think, that in what, is 
merely ritual, deviations from the primitive 
mode may be admitted on the ground of 
convenience; and I think they are as well 
warranted to inake tl iteration, as we are 
to substitute sprinkling in the room of the 
ancient baptism.” As to the invocation of 
saints, he said, “Though I do not think it 
authorized, it appears to me, that the ‘com- 
munion of saints’ in the Creed means the 
communion with the saints in Heaven, ascon- 
nected with ‘The holy Catholic church.’ 
He admitted the intluence of evil sp 
upon our minds, and said, * Nobody who 
Jieves the New ‘I'estament can deny it.’ 

1 brought a volume of Dr. 
Bishop of Worcestor's Sermons an uw, 
‘the company some es from one 
them, ‘apn Quis texte Resist the Devil, and 
he will sly from you.” James iv. 7. I was 
happy to produce so judicious and elegant a 
sup] of a doctrine, which, I knuw not 
why, should, in this world of imperfect know- 






















+ Walier, In his ** Divine Poesia,” Canto first, has the 
sate thought finely expressed 
e ie Choseh, Shum shant, snd che Citar, Wr 
fs eongs of praie their Preset oe 3 
‘Theic Joye are fail; oUt expectation lang, 
In Life we difter, but we Join in song; 
‘Anges abd ore ated Uy thls arty 
May slog together, though we dwell apart." 


The Sermon thus openn:—" That. there are angcie 
oietts good wod bad’ thet at tho hen of theue 


fie. 
F 
a 


a nd whose hen, 
‘ity though that prog heey 
jini though that. prophicy 
snot yet recived ‘ba deat’ 
ed, Cor endh owenrchable tO 
ice cant rarely expla, > 
oe of power in this wor howtie to tz 
{tod happiness, Lod. sometimes exerted with too 
uch succest all thie is ao. clear from Seripture, that 
Zo belover, unles he be frst ofa phony 


eotertal % 
‘rested of possessions, his Lordship says, “+ As 
I have bo authority 1o affirm that there ore now any 
‘uch, ‘so neither may I presutne 10 say with confidence, 
that there are wot any.” 

“+ But then with regard to the influence of ‘ev spirits 
‘at this day upon the souls of men, I shall take leave to 
‘he 8 great deal tore peremptory.—{ Thea, having stated 
the various proofs, he adds, +” All thy 1 say, fr a0 tha 

‘every one who reads the Scriptures, Chat, I we 

‘authority, the question concerning the rea 

ty of the demonise Influence upon the miuds of men ts 
‘clearly determined.” 

‘Lev it be remembered, that those are not the words of 
an ‘or obscure enthusiast, but uf # learnod 
and pollte Prelate bow alive; and were spoken, not to & 
‘vulgar congregation, but to itie Honourable Soclety of 

incoln eta Hie 
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‘Lordship in this Sermon 
jeliver us from evi,” In the Lord! 
request to be protected from 


excellent Commentary 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Lort, of whom ft may truly besald, 
Multix ie bonis Aebitis vceidit, Ut ls remarkable that 
‘Waller, io his "" Reflections on the several Petitions, In 
Hat cred form of devotion,” bat understood tls io 
‘saroe nemse = 


“Guard us from all temptations of the Fos.” 
3x 
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2, and therefore, of wonder and myster; 
Pec erer) instances, he contestod by tome 
with an unthinking assurance and fi . 

‘After dinner, when one of us talked of 
there being a great enmity between Whig 
and ‘Tory;—Jonwsox: “Why, not 60 
much, T think, unless when they come into 
competition with each other. There is none 
when they are only common acquaintance, 
none when they are of different sexes. A 
Tory will marry into a Whig family, and a 
‘Whig into a Tory family, without any re- 
Inctabice. But indeed, in a matter of much 
more concern than political tenets, and that 
is religion, men and women do not concern 

emselves much about difference of opi- 
nion; and ladies set no value on the moral 
character of men who pay their addresses to 
them; the greatest proftigate will be as well 
receiv e man of the greatest virtue, 
and this bya very good woman, by a wom 
‘who says ber prayers three tunes a day. 
Our ladies endeavoured to defend their sex 
from this charge ; but he roared them down! 
“No, no, a lady will take Jonathan Wild as 
readily as St. Austin, if he has three-pence 
more; and, what is worse, her parents will 
giveher to him, Women have a 
envy of our vices ; they are less vicious than 
‘we, not from choice, but because we restrict 
them, they are the slaves of onder and fi- 
shion ; their virtue is of more consequence 
to us than our own, so far as concerns this 
world.” 

‘Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of li- 
centious character, and said, “ Suppose I 
had a mind to marry that gentleman, would 
my parents consent 2” Jounson: “ Yes, 
they'd consent, and you'd go. You'd go, 
though they did not consent." Miss ADass: 
“Perhaps their opposing might make me 
go.” Jonson: “0, very well; you'd take 
Sue whom you think a bad anan, to bare the 

leasure of vexing your parents. ‘ou put 
-_ in mind af On Barveby, the rikysickos, 
who was very fond of swine’s flesh. One 
day, when he was eating it, he said, ‘I wish 
Twas a Jew.’—* Why a0? (eaid somebody ;) 
the Jews are not allowed to eat your favou- 
rite meat.'—* Because (said he.) I should 
then have the gust of eating it, with the 
pleasure of sinning.’ "—Jobuson’ then pro- 
ceeded in his declamation, 

‘Miss Adams soon afterwards made an ob- 
tervation I do not recollect, which 
him much ; he said with a good-humoured 
smile, “That there ahould be so much ex- 
cellence united with so much depravity, is 


strange.” 

Indeed, this Indy's good qualities, merit, 
and eccomplishments, and her tonstant at- 
tention to Dr. Johneon, were not lost upon 
him. She happened to tell him that little 
eoffee-pot, in which she had made him coffee 
was the only thing she could call her own. 
He turmed'to her with a complacent gal 
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antry, “Don't say 40, my dear ; I hope you 
don feckon my heart ae nothing? 
T asked him if it. was true as reported, 
shat he had said lately, « Cam for the King 
against Fox; but Lani fr Fox against Pitt.” 
fouxson: “Yes, Sir; the Ring is my 
master; but I do not know Pitt; and Fox 





i my fiend 

« Fox (added he) is a most extraordinary _ 
man: here is a man, (describing him in 
strong terms of objection in some respects 
ccording as he apprehended, but which ex- 
ited his abilities the mare) who has divided 
he Ki m with Cesar; so that it was a 
doubt whether the nation should be ruled 
by the sceptre of George the Third, or the 
‘tongue of Fox.” 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea 
‘ith us. Johnson bd in general a peculiar 

leasure in the company, of physicians, 
iwhich was certainly not abated by the con- 
versation of this lexmed, ingenious, and 
i tleman. nson said, “It is 
Mondettel bow litle good Macclit's ta. 
velling fellowships have done. 1 know no- 
thing that has been imported by them ; yet 
many additions to our medical knowledge 
ight Le got in foreign countries, Tnocu- 
lation, for instance, has saved more lives 
than war destroys: and the cures performed 
by the Peruvian barkare innumerable. But 
it is in vain to send our travelling physi. 
¢ians to France, and Italy, and Germany, 
for all that is known there is known here: 
T'd send them out of Christendom ; I’d send 
them among barbarous nations.” 

‘On Friday, June 11, we talked at break. 
fest of forms of prayer. Jouwson: “I 
know of no good prayers but those in the 
‘Book of Common Prayer.” Dr. ADAns, 
(in a very exmest manner) «T wish, Sir, 
you would compose some family prayers.” 
Jouxsow : “I will not compose prayers for 
You, Str, because you van doit for yourvell, 
But (have thought of getting together all 
the books of prayers which I could, selecting 
those which should appear to me the best, 
putting out some, inserting others, adding 
some Prayera of my own, and prefixing & 
discourse on prayer.” We all now gathered 
about him, and two or three of us ata time 
‘fned in pressing him to execute this 

fe seemed to be a little displeased at the 
manner of our importunity, and in great agi- 
tation called out, Do not talk thus of what, 
is so awful. 1 know not what time Gop 
ee roah te et 
many thi whicl ish to do.” me 
tus persisted, and Dr, Adams said, “ T never 
was more seriou ing it 
alone; I am overpowered.” And then he 

it his hands before his face, and reclined 

some time upon the table. : 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's using, in 
hala forms of prayer, “1 ama the chief of sin- 
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ners,” and other such self-condemning ex- 
“Now, (said I) this cannot be 
said with truth by every man, and therefore 
is improper for a general printed form. I 
myself cannot say that I am the worst of 
men; I wil not say so.” Jouxson: “A 
man may know, that physically, that is in 
the real state of things, he ts not the worst 
man ; but that morally he may be so. Law 
observes, that ‘every man knows something 
worse of himself, than he is sure of in 
others.” You may not have committed such 
crimes as some men have done; but you do 
not know against what degree of light they 
ave sinned. Besides, Sir, * the chief of sin. 
ners’ is a mode of expression for ‘I ama 
great sinner.’ So St. Paul, apeaking of our 
un’s having died to save sinners, says, 
‘of whom Iam the chiefs* yet he certainly 
did not think himself so bad as Judas Isca- 
riot." Bosweet : “ But, Sir, Taylor means 
it literally, for he founds a conceit upon it. 
‘When praying for the conversion of sinners, 
and of Piralf in particular, he says, ‘Loap, 
thou wilt not leave thy chief work undone.’ ” 
Junwsox: “I do not approve of figurative 
expressions im addressing the Supreme 
Heing ; and I never use them. ‘Taylor gives 
a very good advice: ‘Never lie in your 
rayera ; never confess more than you really 
ielieve ; never promise more than you mean 
to perform?” I recollected this precept in 
his ‘Golden Grove ;’ but his example for 
prayer contradicts his te 
. Johnaon and I went in Dr. Adams's 
coach to dine with Mr. Nowell, Principal of 
St. Mary Hall,athis beautiful villa at Iffley, 
on the ‘banks of the Isis, about two miles 
from Oxford. While we were upon the 
road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson 
whether he thought that the roughness of 
lis manner had been an advantage or not, 
and if he would not have done more good if 
he had been more, gentle. I proceeded to 
answer myself thus: “ Perhaps it has been 
of advantage, as it has given weight to what 
you ead: you could not, perliaps, have 
talked with’ such authority without it.” 
Jounson: “No, Sir; I haye done more 
ied as Tam. sey and impiety have 
Iways been repressed in my c y.” 
Bowser: «True Sirs and that is more 
than can be said of every. Bishop. Greater 
Jiberties heve been taken in the presence of 
a Bishop, though a very good man, from his 
being mtlder, and therefore at oc i 
suchawe. Yet, Sir, man: ‘who might, 
have been benefited by your ‘conversation, 
have been frightened away. A worthy 
friend of ours has told me, that he has often. 
been afraid to talk to you.” Jonson: 
Sir, he need not have been afraid, if he 
had any thing tational to say.* Ifhe had 
not, it was better he did not talk.” 


























[The words of Erasmus ‘as my feamed frieod Drv 
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Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having 
‘a sermon before the House of Com. 
mons, on the 30th of January, 1772, full of 
high ‘Tory sentiments, for which he was 
thanked a8 usual, and printed it at their re- 
quest; but, in the midet of that turbulence 
and faction which disgraced a part of the 
present reign, the thanks were afterwards 
ordered to be expunged. ‘I’his strange con- 
duct sufficiently exposes itself; and Ds 
Nowell will ever have the honour which 
due to a lofty friend of our mouarchical can. 
stitution. Dr. Johnson said to me, “ Sir, 
the Court will be very much to blame, if 
be is not promoted.” I told this to Dr. 
Nowell; and asserting my humbler, though 
not less # exertions in the same cause, 
1 suggested, that whatever return we might 
Teceive, we should still have the consolation 
of being like Butler's steady and generous 
Royal 











"True as the dal fo the sun, 
‘Although It be mot tone pon! 

We were well entertained and very happ: 
at Dr. Nowell’, where was a very agreesbie 
company ; and we drank Church and King” 
after dinner, with true Tory coriliulity. 

‘We talked of a certain clergyman of ex- 
traoriinary character, who, by exerting his 
talents in writing on temporary tapics, and 

iplaying uncommon intrepidity, Had raised 
ki J maintained that 





niself’ to affluence. 






ought not to be indignant at his success ; for 
merit of every sort was entitled to reward. 
Jouwsox : “Bir, 1 will not allow this mun 





to Lave merit. No, Sir; what he has is ra~ 
ther the contrury ; I will, indeed, allow him 
courage, and on this account we so far give 
him credit. We have more respect for a 
man who robs boldly on the highway, than 
for a fellow who jumps out of a ditch, and 
knocks you down bebind your bi Cou- 
mage quality necessary for maintaining 
virtue, that it is always respected, eveu 
when it js associated with vice.” 

I censured the coarse invectives which 
were become fashionable in the Huuse uf 
‘Commons, and said that if members of par- 
liament must attack each other personally 
in the heat of debate, it should be done more 
ented. Jounson : “ No, Sir; that would 

much worse. Abuse is not so dangerous 
when there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, 
no subtle conveyance. The difference be- 
tween coarse and refined abuse is as the dif. 
ference between being bruised by a club, 
and wounded by a puisoned arrow."—I have 
since observed bis position elegantly ex- 
pressed by Dr. Young 

se gives swiftness to the dart, 
‘Good breeding sends the satire to tie heart.” 
On Saturday, Jume 12, there drank tea 
to ane. may, Le appli to John 


observes 
Get Togeatorn, sensu, Uatoueey homie avers 
Taal ni odieadentor, ular gravier rant 


Send, qui hire Sguocarunt.” M} 
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with us at Dr. Adams's, Mr. John Hender- | have such a degree of hope as to keop hint 
quiet. 


son, student of Pembroke-College, celebra- 
ted for his wonderful acquitements in Al- 
chymy, Judicial Astrology, and other ab- 
strusé and curious learning ;* and the Re- 
verend Herbert Croft, who, I am afraid, 
yeas somewhat mortitied by Dr. Johnson's 
not being highly pleased with some “ Fa- 
mily Discourses,” which he had printed ; 
they were in too familiar a style to be ap- 
proved of by so manly amind. I have no 
hote of this evening’s conversation, except 
a single fragment. When I mentioned 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton’s vision, the pre- 






fulfilment ;—Jouwsox : “It 
traordinary thing that has happened in my 
day. [heard it with my own ears, from his 
uncle, Lord Westcote+ I am so glad to 
have every evidence of the spiritual world, 
that [ am willing to believeit.” Dn. Apams: 
“You have evidence enough ; good evidence 
which need not such support.” Joswrox : 
* Llike to have more.” 

‘Mr. Henderson, with whom I had saun- 
tered in the venerable walks of Merton. 
College, and found him a very learned and 
lous, nian, supped wit us Dr Johnson 
‘sur; im not a little, nowledging 
with a look of horror, that be was much 
premed by the fear of death. ‘The amial 

ir. Adatns suggested that Gop was infi- 
nitely good. Jonnsow: “That he is infi- 
nitely good, as far a8 the perfection of his 
nature will’ allow, I certainly believe ; but 
it ism for good upon the whole, that 
individuals should be punished. As to an 
individual, therefore, he ia not infinitely 
goods and a» cannot be eure that I have 
fulfilled the conditions on which salvation is 
granted, I am ufraid I may be one of those 
who shall be damned.” (Looking diamally.) 
De. Anaxs: “ What do you mean by 
damned!” | Jomxson: (pattionately and 
loudly) “Sent to Hell, Sir, and punished 
everlastingly.” Dn. Apass: ‘I don't be- 
Tieve that doctrine.” Jouxsow: “ Hold, 
Sir, do you believe that some will be punish. 
edatall?” Du. Apaqe: “Being excluded 
from Heaven will be a punishment; yet 
there may be no great positive suffering.” 
Jonxsow: “ Well, Sir; but, if you edmit 
any degree of punishment, there is an end 
of'your argument for intinite goodnese, 
tiniply considered ; for, infinite 
Fould inflict no punishment whatever. 
There is not infinite goodness, physically 
sere ee nay ieeees deowsnes 
“But may not a man attain to such a de- 
gree of hope as not to be uneasy from the 
fear of death?” Jonson: “A man may 

















15, S02 a sccoumt of him, in w sermon by the Rev 


[A comet, account of Lord E 
‘Vision may be found im Neshe'e "History of Worcester- 
shire;*"—Aportions Axo Counactioné, p 3 Me] 


You see I am not quiet, from the 
vehemence with which § talk; but Ido not 
despair.” “Mus. Avaus: “ You seem, Sir, 
to forget the merits of our Redeemer.” 
Jonyson: “ Maram, I do not t the 
merits of my Redeemer ; but my mer 
has said that he will set some on his right 
hand and some on his left.”—He was in 
_loomy ugitation, and said, “I'l have no 
more on't.”—If what has now been stated 
should be un the enemies of Christi- 
anity, as if its influence on the mind were 
not benignant, let it be remembered, that 
Johnson's temperament was melancholy, of 
‘which such direful apprehensions of futurity 
are often a common effect. We shall pre- 
sently see, than when he approached nearer 
to his awful change, his mind became tran- 
quil, and he exhibited as much fortitude as 
becomes a thinking man in that situation. 
From the subject of death we passed to 
discourse of life, whether it was w the 
whole more happy or miserable, Johnson 
was decidedly for the balance of misery :$ in 


‘The Reverend Mr. Ralph 5 
pedTBe Reverend Mr. Rav Churton, fellow of Tranen: 


and cordint 
T have to of 
ranscript from: « letter, 





gree. 


Another obvervat 

cee ofthe ume pntural indupodian, ae 
Sciicess, says he scarcely passed obe day wit 
fatter ba were yan he Souter nd epren 


a) he epre- 
Seated roman life, ax w seme of much greater misery 
‘Gun Ls generally f "There niay be, peraond 


dowed th selicion al their days and there are 
those, no doubt, whose nigulties rob theny of rest but 
neltber calaraties por 1 hope and belleve, do a0 
‘Bauch and io eaay abound, to Justify the dark 
of life which Jolnsoa's saga 


a 
strong pencil delinested Ths fam sure, the colour 
ifr bo, for what T hax . 

4s fas an f can remeraber, 1 have had 


ee a ia Blogapee hes 
are 

a canrocteds F sapeoses bares yr be hae 
himself e. portion of mnelancholy in his conatitutic 
and fancied the portrait a faithful copy 


toThg eroed walter then proceeds tut fo his letter 
met 
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confirmation of which I maintained, that no 
man would choose to lead over again the life 


“1 have conversed with some sensible men an this 
subject, who all seem to entertain the seme sentiments 
Ertie tepolng pacagraphe ‘Te igh be nade, shat 

e foregoing paragraph Tt rlght be : 
the represchtatlon here spoken of, appears not consistent 
Squntenanced by Betipiae. There a peti so part 
cou are, pes Bo 
Se the sacred volutae which, at five tke premales 80 
‘wek toed Itsuanetion to hese daa 
Botlons as the book of Eeclealastes which 20 
30 emphatically, proclaims the vanity of thiggs: sublu- 
brye "Bur ‘the design of thu whole book tes 1 has 
Beek july oberved fi ot to put uw out of coacelt 
With fie, but. to cure our vaio expectations of & come 
Plate and perfect happiness In thir world to convince 
Uy that there ts no auch thing co be found tn mere ex: 
{eroal eojoymentss aod 10 teach us-to seek for 
Des inthe pace of visto in tw Knoweage end 
‘OF Gor and in the hopes of better fe. For Uni ts the 
Rs of al: Lat wa hear Se. 135, Not ony 
A ote, bur bie happiness toe, For Gop, de vers 
“bee ‘Sherlock on Providence, p. 8. 

“<The New ‘Testament tele usr Indeed, and roost 
truly, tat‘ udlelent unto the day b the etl tiersot 
End therfore, wacly forlar wo to increase ouy burden 

bodingy of sorvowa; but T thiak Ie nowhere sty 
that even Our ofdioary Aflictigos ure ‘wot consioeext 
with a very eonalderable degree of positive comfort and 
Tiuathetiod, "And, accordingly, one whose suterings as 
‘well as merit were conspicucut, svures us, that Iu pro- 
Portion “an the suferlogs of ‘Chiat abounded in them, 
qo thelt consolation alo abounded by Christ, 2 Cor. 5.3. 
Tels needlou to clin, as Indeod Ie wove endless even 
Teer ob outs the ovsigert language, promis 
ments hokdlag out, in the strongest eprom 
of ‘even in this world, to the falthyul servants 
Bf Gan, win only eflrto 8 Lok xl 9,9, a 

me ive 

7 Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great 
lasting bodlly pala,’ of minds pecullariy 
melancholy, fei of severe lermporal cal 











ty 

from 

which extraordinary cases we surely should not, form 

‘our estimate af the ‘tenour and complerion of 

Hy excluding thew from the account, amy Continent 

that a4 well the graclous constitution of things whict 
Providence has ordained, as. the decirations 


ture and th actual experience of Individuats, authorizo 
the slocere Christian to hope that his humble and con- 
stant endeetours to perform his duty, chequered as the 


beat life a wich many falings, will be crowned with « 
renter degree of present peace, serenity, aod comfort, 
than he could reasonably permit Kimuelf to expect, if he 
‘Measured his views and Judged of life from tbe opinian 
‘of Dr, Johneon, often ark energetically expressed in the 

‘OF Censure 


iin BE an onto’ ‘edition; which Sager eat 
doris fe mile een cig Se 
fate toa ghee emits oreo eel 
aa ore 

; ‘my lesve on the reader's mind, shoul tn 
Soy degree hinder what otherwise the whole spirit and 
By dere ee phe cere te ae oe 
set ere ee Soa 
oe 
Uons against my illustrious friend's dark views of life, 
woe ary in er ee 








Eat eee emone 
tert his Remarks, being conscious ofthe weight of What 


Ie Gdlelousty pests nto the i may own 

eeattaton,” Ha mor lean gris of es T hope, 
quantum valere poseunt. 

et crdon rnehardey nls Teter Co oe tn these words: 








«+Ouce, and only once, T had the satisfaction ot 
‘Hlustriods Fiend and aa T fel 

Krai whom be dith rll hs esteem and 

ship, 99 1erive muck pleasure from reflecting that f 

Sai Papell, though bur trarslenty, near our College: 
tue whose works win for ever dalght and 

fe world, wo wat a sincere end serious som of the 

Church of England, en honour to Nis country, and an 

Grpsinent aman ature.” 


Tis letter waa accotnpanted with a present from him- 
Ws "Sermons at the Bampton Lecture," and 
‘fom hi fends Dr. Toman, the veneable Rect of 
‘Malpasin Cheshire, of his “ Discourses om the Gorpels,” 
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which he had experienced. Johnson acceded 
to that opinion in the st terms. This 
is an inguiry often made; and its being 
subject of disquisition, is a proof that, much 
misery upon human feelings ; for 
those who are conscious of a felicity of ex- 
istence, would never hesitate to accept of a 
repetition of it 1 have met witha very few 
who would, Y havebheard Mr- Burke make 
use of a very ingenious and plausible argu. 
nent on this eubject ; “Every man (aside) 
would lead his life over again; for, every 
man is willing to go on and take an addition 
to his life, which, as he grows older, he has 
no reason to think will be better, or even $0 
as what bas preceded.” I imagine, 

owever, the truth is, that there is a deceit 
ful hope that the next part of life will be 
free from the pains, and anxieties, and sor- 
rows, which we have already felt." We are, 
for wise purposes, “condemn'd to Hope's 
delusive mine,” a8 Sohneon finely says ; anid 
I way also quote the celebrated lines of 
Dryden, equally philosophical and poetical: 

Yat toord with hope, ten fovous te declt 

"on, and tsk to-morrow will repays 

‘To-morrow's falser than the former day; 

Ics worse} and while ft eays we shal be blest 

Susange comeange sone would Sve post yous apuin 
[And from 006 droga of fe unde to revel, 

‘What the Gest sprightly runoing could not glve."® 

It was observed to Dr, Johnson, that it 
seemed strange that be, who us #0 often de~ 
lighted his company by his lively and bril- 
linnt conversation, should say he was mise- 
rable. Jonson? Alas! iti 












whether to hold it asa genuine picture of 
his mind,} or aa the effect of his pers 
himself contrary to fact, that the position 
sthich he bad sssurped af to human unhap-° 
piness, was true. e@ may ay to hima 
Fontence in Mr. Greville's « Maxims, Chae 
and Reflections ;"$ a book which ix 
entitled to much more praise than it has re. 
ceived: * Anisrancuus is charming: how 
full of knowledge, of sense, of sentiment. 
‘You get him with difficulty to your supper ; 











exellent 
‘hin in his work, but they are so repels with oad 
‘eliglous sentiments, without an instance, as far ag 

‘of 8 contr that T cannot lp 

‘t great exteem Yor him: and if you think such & 
rata Tih oy 
0 him, 1 show v6 

i testimony of wey regard" 


regard 

‘spontaneous testimonies of 4} from 

‘such men, without ny pero ‘soyaalmtance with me, 
uh 5 


el 





He 
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and after having delighted every body and 
Rimnosif for a fee nue, he is obliged  re- 
turn home ;—he is finishing his treatise, to 
prove that unhappiness 13 the portion’ of 
man.” 

‘On Sunday, June 13, our philosopher was 
calm at breakfast. There was msethlny, 
exceedingly pleasing in our leading a a 
lege life, without restraint, and with suy 
rior elegance, in consequence of our living 
in the Master's House, and having the com- 

any of ladies. Mrs, Kennicot related, in 

a presence, a living saying of Dr. Johnson 
to Miss Hannah More, who had ex 
a wonder that the poet who had written “ Pa- 
radise Lost,” should write such poor Son- 
nets :—‘ Milton, Madam, was a genius that 
could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could 
not carve heads upon cherry-stones.”” 

‘We talked of the casulstical question, 
Whether it was aDowable at time to de- 
part from 7ruth? Jowxson : * The general 
tule is, that '‘S'rutb should never be violated, 
because it is of the utmost importance to the 
comfort of life, that we should have a full 
security by mutual faith ; and occasional in- 
conveniencies should be willingly suffered, 
that we may preserve it. There must, how- 
ever, be some exceptions. If, for instance, 
a murderer should ask you which way aman 
is gone, you may tell hin what is not true, 
because you are under a previous obligation 
not to betray aman to a murderer.” Bos- 
wri; * Supposing the person who wrote 
Junius were asked whether he was the au- 
thor, might he deny it?” Jounsow: “I 
don't know what to say to this, If you 
were sure that he wrote Junins, would you, 
if he denied it, think as well of him after- 
wards? Yet it may he urged, that what a 
man has a right to ask, you may refuse to 
communicate ; and there is no other effec- 
tual mode of preserving asccret and an im- 

jortant secret, the discovery of which may 
e very hurtful tu you, but a flat denial ; fur 

if you are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it 
will be held equivalent toa confession. But 
stay, Siz, here js another case; | Supposing 
the nuthor had told me confidentially that, 
he had written Junius, and I were asked if 
he had, I should hold myself at liberty to 
deny it, as being under a previous promise, 
express ot implied, to conceal it. Now what 
ought to do for the author, may I not do 
for myself? But I deny the lawfulness of 
telling a lie to a sick men, for fear of alarm- 
ing him. You have no business with con- 
sequences ; you are to tell the truth. Be- 
sides, ‘ou are not sure, what effect your tel- 
Ying him thathe isin danger may have. It 
aay bring his distemper toa crisis, and that 
may cure him. Of all lying, I have the 
fet abhorrence of this, wise 1 be- 

ve it has been frequently practised on 


myself.” 
T cannot help thinking that there is much 
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weight in the opinion of those who have 
held, that truth, as an eternal end immuta- 
hie principle, ought, upon no account what- 
ever, to be violated, from supposed previous 
or superior obligations, of which every man 
being to judge for himself, there is great 
danger that we too often, from partis 
tives, persuade oursleves that they exist ; 
and probably whstever extraordinary in- 
may sometimes occur, where some 
evil may be prevented by violating this 
noble principle, it would be found that bu- 
man happiness would, upon the whole, be 
more perfect, were Truth universally pre- 
served. 





In the notes to the “ Dunciad," we find 
the following verses, addressed to Pope :* 


“While mallen Tope, denles thy page 


re pal 
wee ee a samy 
ease 

While wayward thy worth assail, 
il waar pen hy ort 

Ate Sette eel 
ee EL 

Di sarge werd 


loud Js thie 
Soh a 
See 
Tone cataiiiad fimet 
‘When none shall rail, anit 
Bessa ent ey 
‘That day (for come it will) that day 
‘Shall [ Jement to wee” 


Itis surely not a little remarkable, that 
they should appear without a nanie. "Miss 
Seward, knowing Dr. Johnson's almost uni- 
versal and minute literary information, sig- 
nified a desire that I should ask him who was 
the author. He was prompt with bis an- 
swer:—* Why, Sir, they were written by 
one Lewis, who was either under-master or 
an usher of Westminster-school, and pub- 

da Miscellany, in which “ Grongar 
Hill” first came out" Johnson praised 

















£ ‘The annotator calls them “ amiable versea" 
+ Lewis Verses atidtessed to Pope (as Mr- Bind! 
ne collection 


tu me,) were first publishea 
sunneats we Y 


Pleres in verse 





conse ‘asf 

that Johmuon sho sseolecied thn) to 
was rez in the same year, Lewis's 

f,inthe form it now beara) wie Mie 

ted is (as the Reverend Mr. Bleke 






lin ot Macedon a Uagedy, 
pute fu7 and detent to Popes and insyah 








Shed a ond volume of miscellaneous poet 
fr. sohnaom seitied London not lang iter 
Vern sidresed: to 
then obtained some tnforts 
thor, David Lewis, haan be 
nw et 
‘eho has been pleased 
‘on co sujet 
ving er vec poet 
Tie following toscrplion in theenarcperd of Bechareh 
pecption ithe en 
stow Leyton in ek, was inended to eomtoesncrste 


eet 
Sed to the memory ot David Lewis, Kan. whe 
‘Sed the Sth ay of Apr 170 ages 77 yeatss great 
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them highly, and repeated them witha noble 
animation. In the twelfth line, instead of 
“one establish'd fame,” be repeated “one 
unclouded flame,” which he thought was 
the reading in former editions: but I be- 
lieve was a flash of his own genius. It is 
much more poetical than the other. 

On Monday, June 14, and Tuesday 15, 
Johnson and I dined, on one of them, I 
fs iy with Be. Mickle, translator of 
the “ Lusiad,” at Wheately, a very pretty 
country place a few miles fom ‘Oxted sant 
on the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University-College. From Dr. Wetherell’s 
he went to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, the 
Dookselter ; and when he returned to us, 
gave the following account of his visit, et 
ing, “ I have been to see my old friend, Sack. 
Parker ; Lfind he has married his maid ; he 
has done right. She had lived with him 
many years in great, confidence, and they 
had mingled minds ; 1 do not think he could 
have found eny wife that would have made 
him so happy. ‘The woman was very at- 
tentive and civil to me she p me to 
fix a day for dining with them, and to say 
what I liked, and she would be'sure to get 
it for me. Poor Sack.! He isvery ill, in- 
deed.* We parted as never to meet again. 
It has quite broken me down.” This pa- 
thetic narrative was strangely diversified 
with the grave and earnest defence of a 
man's having married his maid. 1 could 
not but feel it as in sume degree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, 
while we sat at Dr. Adams's, we talked of 

ited letter from the Reverend Herbert 
Ero, to a youn gentleman who had been 
his pupil, in which he advised him to read 
to the end of whatever books he should begin 
to read. Jonwson: “ This is surely a 
strange advice ; you may as well resolve that 
whatever men you happen to get acquaint 
ed with, you are to keep tothem for fife. A 
book may be good for nothing ; or there may 
be only one thing init worth knowing : are 
we to read it allthrough ? These Voyages 
(pointing to the three large volumes of 
‘"Voyages to the South Sea,’ which were 
just come out) who will read them through ? 




















favourite of the Muses, as his many excellent pleces in 
poetry sutflelently Wstily. 
« Tnepfrod verse may on this marble live, 
‘Bus cen no hanour to thy aahes give” 


ire! 
++ Alan Mary, the wife of the above-named David 
onin four daughter of Newdlgate Oraley Ea. ha 
Eéparfet this Use the iith of October, 1774 aged D0 
yan 
ii appears to me tinprobable that this monument 
Euan ie nearine 
Tmentigued: the 
he deantlon preted to tha pees, end uf Sie dec 
faim nde othe Fant of Ehafabury, and re 
meratinaowe here than this Essex ‘Squire seems 
hs % 
eget Oecd a 1s 60th year, December 10, 
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A man had better worr his way before the 
mast, than read them through ; they will be 
eaten by rats and mice, before they are read 
th ‘Where can be little entertainment 
in such books; one set of savages ia like 
another.” Boswe.i: “Ido not think the 
people of Oteheité can be reckoned sava- 
ges’ Jouwson : “Don't cant in defence 
of savages.” Bosweit: “ They have the 
art of navigation."—Jowsow : “A dog or 
acat can swim.” Boswexs.: “ They carve 
very ingeniously.” Jonxso: “A cat can 
scratch, and a child with a nail canscrateh.” 
I perceived this was none of the molfia tem. 
pora fandi ; 80 desisted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he came 
to College he wrote his frst exercises twice 
over, but never did so afterwards ; Miss 
Apams: “I suppose, Sir, you could not 
make them better?” Jonwsow: “ Yes, 
Madam, to be sure, { could make them bet-. 
ter. ‘Thought is better than no thought.” 
Miss Apams: “Do you think, Sir, you 
could make your Ramblers better” Joun- 
“ Certainly I could.” Boswerz: 
‘Il lay a bet, Sir, you cannot." Jounsow : 
‘ But Iwill, Sir, if I choose. I shall make 
the best of them you shall pick out, bet 
ter.” Boswrit i“ But you may add to 
them. I will not allow of that.” Jown- 
sow: “Nay, Sir, there are throe ways of 
making them better ;—putting out, add. 
ing. of correcting” 

ring our visit at Oxford the following 
thesuieet sed between Hits and me a 
the subject ing my fortuve at the 
English bar. H. ving shed whether ay 
fesieanies spquanteion in: London, acich 
was very valuable, and of great betnenid 
toa man at large, might not be prejudicial 
toa lawyer, by preventing him from giving 
sufficient attention to his business 9— Joun- 
sox: © Sir, you will attend to business, as 
business lays hold of you. When not ac- 
tually employed, you miay see your friends as 
much as you do now. You may dine at a 
club every day, and sup with one of the 
members every night; and you may be as 
much at public places as one who has seen 
them all would wish to be. But you must 
take care to attend constantly in Westmin. 
ster Hall; both to mind your business, as it 
is almost all learnt there, (for noboily reads 
now), and to show that you want to have 
business. And you must not be too often 
een at public places, that competitors may 
not have it to say, ‘ He is always at the 
Playhouse or at Ranelagh, and never to be 
found at chambers.’ And, Sir, there 
must be a kind of solemnity in the manner of 
u grofeational man. 1 ave nothing parti. 

to say to you on thesubject. All this 
‘should say to any one; { should have said 
jt to Lord Thurlow twenty years 

‘The Prorxssiow may probably think 
this representation of what is required in a 
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Barrister who would bo} success, t. 
be much too indulgent; but certain i€ is 
that as 

“The wits of Charles found easier ways to ferns,” 


some of the lawyers of this who hay 
risen high, have by no ments thought i ‘ab. 
rolutely necessary to submit to long 
and painful course of study which a Plow. 
den, a kgs and a bye cousleered as Te 
juisite, respect frien: . Lang. 
oe, bas: denn = in the hand-writing of his 
grandfather, a curious account of a conver- 
sation which he had with Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Hale, in which that great man tells him, 
“That for two years alter he came to the 
inn of court, he studied sixteen hours aday; 
however (his Lordship added), that by this 
intense application he almost brought bim- 
self to his grave, though he were of a very 
strong constitution, and after reduced him- 
self toeight hours ; but that he would not ad- 
vise any one to somuch; that he thought six 
hours « day, with attention and constancy, 
was sufficient ; that man must use his body 
as he would his horse, and his stomach ; not 
tire him at once, but nse with an appetite.” 
‘On Wednesday, June 19, Dr. Johnson 
and I returned to London ; he was not well 
brad and said very little, emplo; him. 
self chiefly in reading Euripi fe ex- 
pressed pome di leagure - me, for not ob- 
serving sufficiently the various objects uy 
therosd. “If Uhad your eyes. Sir, (guid 
he,) I should count the passengers.” It was 
wonderful how accurate his observations of 
viaualohjects was, notwithstanding his im- 
ct eyesight, owing to a habit of atten- 
‘That he was much satisfied with the 
respect paid to him at Dr. Adams's is thus 
attested by himself: “ { returned last night 
from Oxford, after a fortnight’s abode with 
‘Dr. Adams, who treated me as well as I 
could expect or wish ; and he that contents 
sick man, a man whom it is impossible to 
please, has surely done his part well.”* 
After his return to London from this ex- 
cursion, I saw him frequently, but have few 
memorandums ; I shall therefore here insert 
some particulars which I collected at various 
times. 


‘The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire, brother to the learned and 
ingenious Thomas Astle, Esq. was from his 
early years known to Dr. Johnson, who 
obligingly advised him as to his studies, and 

















recommended to him the following book, 
of which a list which he has been to 
communicate, lies before me, in Johnson's 


own hand-writing :—Universal History, (an 
sient.)—Hollin's Ancient History —Puffen- 
dorf'¢ Introduction to History.—Vertols His. 
tory of Knights of Malta. Veriol’s Revolution 
of Portugal —Vertot's Revolutionef Sweden — 
Corte's History of Engiand—Present State 


¢ © Letters to Mra Theale,” vol. il. p. 372. 
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of England.—Geogrophioal Grammar— Prin 
Fate -Duy of Mean Conlonan’s Maio, 
"asts.—i fan.—t ns. igi 

a Clarendonts tory Watt's Improvement 
Of the Mind.—Watt's Logic—Nature dis 
Played,—Lawth's English Grammar.— Black. 
well on the Classics.—Sheriock’s Sermons.— 
Burnet’s Life of Hale.—Dupin’s History of 
the Cheerch—Shruskford's Connesions.—Law's 

ious Call— Walton's Complete Angler.— 





Soviety—i 
Roman History—Some Commentaries on the 
Bible 


It having been mentioned to Dr. Joku- 
gon thst gentleman who bad my vehom, 

imagined to have an extreme ee of 
timidity, resolved to send him to a public 

that he might acquire confidence ;— 
“Sir, (eaid Jobnson,) this is a preposterous 
expedient for removing his infirmity ; such 
disposition should be cultivated in the 
shade. Placing him at a public school is 
forcing an owl upon da; 

Speaking ofa gentleman whose house was 
mi ented by low company ; * Rags, 
Sir, (ssid he,) will always make their appeur 
ance, where they have a right to do it 











Of the same gentleman's mode of living, 
he said, “ Sir, the servants, instead of doing 
what they are bid, stand round the table in 


idle clusters, gaping upon the guests; and 
seem as unfit to attend a company, as to 
steer a man of war.” 

‘Adull country magistrate gave Johnson a 
‘ong tedious account of his exercising his 
criminal jurisdiction, the result of which was 
having sentenced four convicts to transpor- 
‘ation. Johnson, in an agony of impatience 

© get rid of such a companion, exclaimed, 
“heartily wish, Sir, that I were a fifth.” 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was 

read, in which there occurred this fine : 


‘Who rules oer freemen should himself be free." 


‘The company having admired it much, “I 
cannot agree with you, (said Johnson :) It 
night as well be said, 


“Who drives fat oxen should hiraself be fit." 


‘He was pleased with the kindness of Mz. 
Cator, who was joined with him in Mz. 
‘Thrale’s imy it trust, and thus describes 
‘im :+ “There is much good in his charac. 
-et, and much usefulness in his knowledge.” 
He found a cordial solace at that gentle- 
man’s seat at Beckenham, at Kent, which is 
adeed one of the finest places at which I 
‘ver was a guest; and where I find mure 
sd mores hospitable welcome, 
seldom encouraged general cen- 
cure of any ion; but he wes willing 
o allow a due share of merit to the various 
-epartments necessary in civilized life. In 
splenetic, sarcestical, or jocular frame of 


Letters to Mra. Thrale,” vol. #. P. 204 
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mind, however, he would sometimes utter 
pointed saying ofthat nature, One instance 
been menfioned,® where he gave 2 sud- 
den satirical stroke to the character of an 
attorney. "The too indiscriminate admixsion 
to that employment, which requires bath 
ities and integrity, has given rise to in. 
jurious reflections, which are totaly inap- 
‘plicable to many very respectable men w! 
exercise it with reputation and honour. 
Johnson having argued for some time 
with  pertinacious gentleman s bis 
nent, who had talked in a very 
tanner, happened to say, I don't under~ 
stand you, Sir ;” upon which Johnson ob- 
served, “Sir, I have found you au argu- 
ment ;’ but I am not obliged to find you an 


understanding.” 
‘Talkang to me of Horry Walpole, (as Ho, 
race, late Earl of Orford, was often called,) 


Johnson allowed that be got together a 












rest many curious Little things, and told 
them in an elegant mann r. Walpole 
thought Johnson « more amiable character 


reading his Letters to Mrs. ‘Thrale: 
bal paves was one oe the true admirers of 
t man We may auy a 
judicd conceived, if he eve: be 4 ‘Johnson's 
‘account to Sir George Staunton, that when 
eeches in parliament for the 
Gentleman's Magazine, “he always took 
care to put Sir Robert Walpole in the 
wrong, and to say every thing he could 
inst the electorate off Hanover.” ‘The 
cn ted Heroic Epistle, in which John- 
son is satirically introduced, has been ascri- 
bed both to Mr. Walpole and Mr. Mason. 
One day at Mr. Courteuay's, when a gen- 
tleman expressed his opinion that there was 
more energy in that Note than could be 
expected from Mr. Walpole; Mr. Warton, 
the late Laureat, observed, “Zt may nave 
been written by Walpole, and buckram'd by 


‘Hedisapproved of Lord Hailes, forhaving 
modernised the language of the ever-mems- 
rable John Hales of Eton, in an edition 
which his Lordabip published of that wri- 
ter's works. An author's language, Sir, 
(said he,}is a characteristical part of his com: 
position, and is also characteristical of the 
age in which he writes. Besides, Si, when 
guage is changed, we ere not sure 
that the serie is the same. . No, Sit: I am 
sorry Lord Hoiles has done this.” 
fere it may be observed, that his fre 
quent use of the expression, No, Sir, was 
not always to intimate contradiction ; for he 
would say 60 when he was shout to enforce 
‘au affirmative proposition which had not 
been denied, a5 in the instance lest men- 
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tioned. I used to conader it as u kind of 
flag of defiance: aa if he had said, “ Any ar- 
gument you may offer against this, is not 
Just, No, Sir, it is not.” It was like Fal- 
‘staff's “I deny your Major.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds faving said that he 
took the altitudes of a man's taste by his 
stories and his wit, and of his understanding 
by the remarks which he repeated ; being 

ways sure that he must be a weak man, 
who quotes commion things with an empha- 
sisas if they were oracles j—Johnyon 
with him ; and Sir Joshua having also ob- 
served that the real chazacter of a man was 
found out by his amusements,—Johnson 
ded, « Yes Sirs no man isa hypocrite in 

ahah 


_ Thave mentioned Johnson's general aver- 
sion to pun. He once, however, endured one 
of mine. When we were talking of anu. 
merous company in which he bad dist 
guished himself highly, I said, “Sir, you 
‘were a Cop surrounded by smelts. Ia'not 
this enough for you? at @ time too when 

‘ou were not fishing for 2 compliment?" 

le laughed at this with a complacent ay 
probation, Old Mr. Sheridan observed, 
upon my mentioning it to him, “ He liked 
your compliment so well, he wos willing to 
take it with pun sauce.” ” For my own part, 
I think no innocent species of wit or plea- 
santry should be suppressed: and that a 
pun may be admitted among the 
smaller excellencies of lively conversation, 
‘Had Johnson treated at large De Claris 

Oratoribus, he might have given us an nd- 
mirable work. " When the Duke of Bedford 
altacked the ministry as vehemently us ne 
vould, for having taken upon them to extend 
the time for the importation of corn, Lord. 
Chatham, in his first speech in the House 
ot Lords, boldly avowed himself to be an 
adviser of thet measure. “My colleagues 
(aia bey) as I was confined by indisposition, 

id me the single hondur of coming to the 
bed-side of a sick man, te ask his opinion. 
But, hed they not thus condescended, I 
should have up my bed and walked, in 
order to have delivered that opinion at the 
Covncil-Board.” Mr. Langton, who was 
present, mentioned this to Johnson, who, 
observed, “Now, Sir, we see that he took 
See words as he: foand the 3 without con~ 

jidering, that though the expression in 
Scripture, take up thy bed and walk, strictly 
suited the instance of the sick man restored 
to health and strength, who would of course 
be supposed to carry bis bed with him, it 
could not be proper in the case of aman 
who was lying in a state of feebleness, and 
who would certainly net add to the diffi. 
culty of moving at all, that of earrying bis 
bed” 

‘When I pointed out to him in the news. 
paper one of Mr. Grattan's animated and 


glowing speeches, in favour of the freedom 
3yv 
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of Ireland, in which 
rei (Linon wot accra taken) 2). We 
there is not one link of 
ak hte tenth to clank Eee the 
a ain ‘ad. ol roe dont you 
lay, Sir, (ssid Johnson,) don't you per- 
“a nl isk cannot cask i 
‘Mre, Thrale bas published,* as Sehneoa’s, 
akind of parody or counterpart of 
poetical passage in one of Mr. ‘Burke's 
Epeechos fn American "Coxation.” It is vi 
gorously but somewhat cosrsely executed ; 
and I am inclined to suppose, is not quite 
currectly exhibited. | T hope be did not use 


the words “ile the Americans 
in the House of Parliament ; and if be did 
so in an extem) effusion, T wish the Jady 
had not committed it to writing. 

Mr, Burke uniformly shewed Johnson 
the when Mr. Towrs- 
hends now Syiney, at a period when 
he was con: ous in opposition, threw out 
some reflection in parliament upon thegrant 
of 4 pension to aman of such political prin. 
ciples as Johnson; Mr. Mr Burke ‘though then 

e same ‘ownshend, 
stoon warmly ey in defence of bis friend, 
Piaget ad justly observed, the pension 
was granted solely on ecco of his emi- 
nent literary merit. well assured, 
that Mr. Townshend's attack upon Johnson 
was the occasion of his “hitching in a 
rhyme,” for, that in the original copy of 
Goldsmith's character of Mr. Burke, in his 
« Retaliation,” another person’a name stood 
inthe couple et where Mr. Townshend is now 
inti 


Though fraught with all lesrning kept atraining his 
70 peneuade Tommy Townshend to nd him a vote” 


Tt may be worth remarking, among the 
minutia of ray collection, that Jobnson was 
once drawn ‘to serve in the militia, the 
Trained Bands of the City of London, and 
that Mr. Rackstrow, of the ‘Museum in 
Fleet-street, was his Colonel. It may be 
believed he did not serve in person ; but the 
idea, with all its circumstances, is certainly im 
Imughable. | He upon that ocoaion 

himself with a musket, and with a sword and 
belt, which I have seen hangingin his closet. 

He was constant to whom he 
gave him no reason 
aing impesed on in the purchase of 

on in ‘tes 
and sugay, and auch articles: “That will not 
be the case ‘case {said Ba) if you go to s stately 
an Talay do In such a it is 
‘not worth while to take & ‘petty ade 
want 


thor af most anxious end’ restless 
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more severely blown about by every wind 
of critics than that poor fellow.” 

The difference, he observed, between a 
well-bred and’an ill-bred raan ie this: “One 
immediately tients our liking, the other 

aversion. e the one till you 
‘reason meta Lary you hate the other 
find reason to love him.” 

wife of one of his acquaintance had 
frandently made a purse for herself out of 

her last as AP apd 
ion in her last moments, she con- 
fottbes much she hed secreted ¢ but be- 
fore she could tell where it was placed, she 
was seized with aconvulsive fit and expired. 
Her busband said, he was more hurt by her 
want of confidence in him, than by the loss 
ofhis money. “ I told him (said Johnson,) 
that he should somele elt: ; for ‘perhaps 
the money might be found, was sure 
har Ti tan pone 
wo pple phyetclan o once reminded John- 
having been in company with him 
on on a former occasion, “I do not remember it, 
Sir.” The physician still insisted ; i 
that he that day wore so fine # coat that 
Eerenity eeated his copes * Sir, ( 
johnson,) hed you been dipt it Pacto! on 
should not have noticed you ua 
Tie suned fo take a pleura speaking 
in hisown style; for when he had carelessly 
missed it, he would repeat {hethought trans- 
lated ted into it, Talking of the Comedy of 
Rehearsal,” he said, “ Tt has not wit 
ae to keep it sweet.” ‘This was easy ; 
—he' therefore caught himself, and 
avanced pltipes enon “Tt hos 
ne ough to preserve it from pu- 
Tretition.= z ™ 
‘He censured a writer of entertaining 
‘Travels for assuming a feigned character, 
saying (in his sense of the word,) “ He car- 
ries out one lie; weknow not how many be 
brings back.” Ata another time, talking of 
the same person, “ Six, your 
guent tot min when you have’ never 
known to falsify, is a debt: but after you 
have known 2 man tofilsify, your assent to 
hough he had mo taste for + he 
no ti ie 
ae ouch the manner if whic 
Joshua Reynolds treated of his art, in a 
tee ted the Royal Academy” Be 
observed one day of a passage in them, “ 
rte ht ae well have said thie ds 
once when Mr. I, 
by him, he read one of them very 
fy, and expressed himself thus: * Ve 
Reynolds very well, “yer 
But it the | not be ” 
‘When I observed to him that Painting 
‘was so far inferior to Poetry, that the story, 
or even emblem which it communica! 
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tice with the scales, had exclaimed to me, 
“ See, there's a woman selling sweetmesta ;” 
he said, “ Painting, Sir, can illustrate, but 
cannot inform,” : 

‘No man was more ready to make an 
when he had censured unjustly, 
Johnson. When a pi eet of one 
works was brought to him, he found fault 
with the mode in which a part of it wes ar- 
ranged, refused to read i and in a passion 
desized that the compositor * might be sent 
tohim. "The compositar was Mr. 
a decent sensible man, who had composed 
about one-half of his “ Dictionary,” when 
in Mr. Straben’s printing-house; and a 
great part of his “ Lives of the Poets,” 
when in that of Mr. Nichols; and who(in 
his seventy-seventh year) when in Mr. 
Baldwin's printing-house, composed a part 
of the first edition of this work concerning 
him. By fs manuscript, he at 
‘once satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not 
to blame. Upon which Johnson candidly 
and earnestly said to him, “ Mr. Compositor, 


Task your pardon; Mr. Compositor, X mak 


i home 
Inte one night, he found a poor womatt Iyi 
ie ahe veeet’ go rauch ePusted tne aie 
could not walk; he took her upon his back, 
and carried her to bis house, where he dis. 
covered that ahe was one of those 

females who bad fallen into the lowest state 
of vice, poverty, and disease. Instead of 
fnrehly upbraiding her, he had her taken 
care of with all tenderness for a long time, 
at aconsiderable expense, till she was re- 
stored to kealth, and endeavoured to put 
her into a virtuous way of living.+ 

IBviy hapa biting on the cgeatare of 

w \itting on the signature 
‘Papyrus Curtor, to hia fygenious tad divert. 
ing crovs-reedings f the newspapers; it 

a real name ofan ancient Roman, 
clearly expressive of the thing done in this 
lively concelt. 

He once in his life was known to have ut- 
tered what ia called a dull: Sir Joshua Rey. 
olds, when they were riding together ix 
Devonshire, complained that fre had a very 
bad horse, for that even when going dow:- 
hil he moved slowly step by sepe “Ay, 
(ssid Johnson) and when "he goes uphill, be 
stands stil” 


Hee had great aversion to niclting 
in 7 He ance to a. 
‘who offended him in that point, "Don't at- 
* Compontar into Pra icp a pe 
who the type io the ofder in whic oar 
ee toting and arranges what fscailed | forms 
‘t The cireumatance therefore alluded te in Mr. Cour- 

Me iovemep ean ae 





My ‘was Mrs, Desmoulins, who 
‘years ia Dr, Jobnson's house. 
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Ahadeines” Bod whon another gentleman 
thought he was giving additional force te 
‘what he uttered, by etprensive movements 
of his bands, Johnson fairly seized them, 
and held them down, : 

‘An author of cntdere eminence hy. 

4 are of the couverss- 
tign inthe complny of Johoson, and heving 
said nothing but what was trifling and i 
figuiscant Johoson, when he, was gone 

od to us, “ It is wonderful what's dif 
ference there sometimes is betwoen a man's 
powers of writing and of talking. sees 
rete with rent eplet, but ita por talker 
had be beld his tongue, we might have sup: 

him to have Been restrained by mo- 
festy: but he has spoken a great deal to. 
day? and have you beard what stuff it was 2” 

A. gentleman Baving wid that «cong 
alirg has not, perhaps, the force of a com> 
mand, but may be considered only on © 
strong recommendation —“ Sir, 
Tohnson, who ovetheard him) it is vuch « 
recommendation, as if 1 abould throw you 
out of a two pair of stairs window, and re- 
commend to you to fall soft" 

‘Mr, Stecvens, who passed ‘many a social 

with him during their long ‘acquaint- 
ance, ‘which commenced when they both 
lived in the Temple, has preserved a good 
auniber of paticlars concerning him, owt 
Of which are to be found in the department 
&e. in the Collection of 
son's Works.” ‘But he has been 
to favour me with the following, 
Which are original : 

“One evening, previous to the trial of 
Boretti, a consultation of his friends was 
held at the house of Mr. Cox, the solicitor, 
ig "Southampton-buldigy, Chanoery-late 
Among others present were, Mr. Burke an 
Dr. “ibnaon, who Sifered in sentnents 
concerning the tendency of some part of the 
defence the prisoner was to male. When 


the meeting was over, Mr. Steevens observ- 


‘and ed, that the question between him and his 


friend had been agitated with rathertoomuch 
warmth. ‘It may be s0, Sir, (replied the 
Doctor,) for Burke and I should bare been 
of one opinion, if we had badno audience,’ ” 

“ Dr. Johnton once sasumed a character 
in which perhaps even Mr. Boswell never 
saw him. His curiosity having been excited 
by the praises bestowed on the colebrated 

‘orn’s fireworks at Marylebone-Gardens, 
he desired Mr. Stevens to accompany him 
thither. ‘The evening had proved showery ; 
and soon after the few people present were 
assembled, public notice was given, that the 
conductors to the wheels, suns, stars, &c., 
were so thoroughly water-soaked, that if 


Tha hasbeen printed in chee publications, «fall 
‘Scpredion which he had wood ws aoevy Someaieg Set 
ie recogen mation let snide choke ka thos ase 


32 
was impossible an: it of the exhibition 
Hhould be made, his as a mere excuse 


(saya the Doctor.) to save their crackers for 
& more profitable company. Let us both 
hold up our sticke, an: 
those coloured lamps that surround the Or. 
chestra, and we shall soon have our wishes 
gratified. ‘The core of the fire-works cannot 
ed inher reepects ve one ‘tnd they wil 
in ive centres, an a 

do their offices as well as ever.’—Some 

young men who overheard him, immediate- 
5 the violence he had recommended, 
and am attempt was speedily made to fire 
some af the wheels which appeared to have 
received the sulle arr + but te Bete 
purpose were t! ‘most 
completely ‘ned othe ‘author of * The 
Rambler,’ however, may be considered, on 
this occasion, as the ringleader of a success- 
ful riot, though not as a ekilful pyrotech- 
nist.” 

“ It has been uy that Dr. John: 
oo ttt ag Rae topped thas Dr. Jone, 
of his appearance in public. "But this it 
not altogether tric, a4 the following aight 
instance may shew :~-Goldsmith’s fast Co- 
imedy was to be represented during some 
equrt-meurming + and Mr. Steevens appoint- 
ed to call on Dr. Johnson, and carry him to 
the tavern where he was to dine with others 
of the Poet’s friends. The Doctor was ready 
Gressed, but in coloured clothes ; yet being 
thank recelved the inteligencs with a profi 

received the intelligence with a 
sion of thanks, hastened to change his attire, 
all the while Zepeating his gratitude for the 
information that had saved him from an ap. 
pestance 40 improper in the front row of = 
it box. ‘I would not (added he,) for ten 


pounds, have seemed 60 ret: le to any 
general observance.’” 
“ He would sometimes found his dislikes 


ou very slender circumstances, Happening 
one day to mention Mr. Flexman, a dissent- 
ing Minister, with some compliment to his 
exact memory in chronological matters ; the 
Doetor replied, ‘et me hear no more of 
him, Sir. That is the fellow who made the 
Index to my Ramblers, and set down the 
name of Milton thus Milton, Afr. John.’ 

‘Mr. Stevens adds this testimony : “It 
is unfirtunate, however, for Johnson, that 
his particularities and frailties can be more 
distinctly traced than his good and amiable 
exertions. Could the many bounties he 
studiously concealed he many acts of bu 
munity he performed in pri splay. 
ed with equal circumstantiality, his defects 
would be 80 far lost in the blaze of his vir- 
tues, that the latter only would-be re- 
ertnough from high admiration of 

my vi bis: 

Tohnson, I have Fonlered that ‘he was not 
courted by all the great and all the eminent 
persons of his time, it ought fairly to be 
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considered, that no men of humble birth, 
who lived entirely by literature, in short, 
zo author by profession, ever rose in this 
sountry into that personal notice which he 
i the course of thie work a numerous 
variety of names has been mentioned, to 
which many might be added. I cannot omit 
Lord and Lady Lucan, at whose house he 
often enjoyed all that an elegant table and 
the’ best company can contribute to happt- 
ness; he found hospitality united with ex- 
accomplishments, and embellish- 
ed with s of which no man could be 
insensib] 


On Tuesday, June 22, I dined with him 
at Tar Lirreany Cus, the last time of 
his being in that respectable society. The 
other eens rates were the Bishop of 
‘St. Aseph, Eliot, Lord Palmerston, 
Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. 
is but had such a manly fortitude, that 
he did not trouble the company with melan- 
choly complaints. ‘They all shewed evident 

of kind concern about him, with 
which he was much pleased, and he exerted 
himself to be a3 entertaining as his indispo- 
sition allowed him. 

‘The anxiety of his friends to preserve so 
estimable a Life, as long as human means 
might be supposed to have influence, made 
them for him a retreat from the seve- 
rity of a British winter, to the mild climate 
of Ttaly. This scheme was at-last brought 
toa serious resolution at General "8, 
where I had often talked of it. One essen. 
tial matter, however, I understood was 
cessary to be previously settled, which w: 
obtaining such an addition to his income, 
would be sufficient to enable him to defray 
the expense in a manner becoming the first 
li character ofa great nation, and, in- 
depesdeot ofall bis other merits, the Author 

‘Tre Dicriowany of THE Enciun 
Lexovaog. ate eszont to wen I above 
others thought I should apply to ne 
tiate this busivess, was the Lord Chancel. 
lor,® because I knew that he highly valued 
Jobnson, and that Johnson highly valued 
his Lordship ; so that it was no tion 
of my illustrious friend to solicit for him 
the fvour of sucha man. I have mention- 


i 








ip 
advanced to the seals, he said of him, “IT 
would self for no man in Eng 
land but Lord Thurlow. When I am to 
meet with him, T should wish to know a day 
befare.” How he would have prepared hies- 
self, I cannot conjecture. Would he have 
selected certain topics, and considered them 
in every view, so as to be in readiness to ar- 
gue them at all points? and what may we 
Suppose those topics to have been ? T once 


© Baeard Lord Thuriow, [who died September 11, 
1006, 


Biat. 76. 


etarted the curious inquiry to the great man 
who was the subject of this compliment : he 
smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolda, who perfectly coincided in opini 
with me ; and I therefore, though person- 
ally very little nown to his Lordship, wrote 
to him,® stating the case, and requesting his 
geod offices for Dr. Johnson. I mentioned 

at I was obliged to set out for Scotland 
early in the following week, vo that if his 
Lordship should have any commands for me 
as to this prous negotiation, he would be 
pleased to send them before that time ; 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give 
all ettention to it. 

‘This application was made not only with- 
out any suggestion on the part of Johnson 
himself, but was utterly unknown to bim, 
nor had he the emallest m of it, An 
insinuations, therefore, which since his dea! 
‘have been thrown out, asif he had s! to 
ask what was superfluous, are without any 
foundation. But, bad he asked it, it would 
not have been superfluous; for though the 
money he had saved proved to be more than 

js friends imagined, or than I believe he 
himself, in his carelessness cot 
worldly matters knew it to be, had he tra- 
yelled upon the Continent, an augmentation 
of his income would by no means have been 


‘anni . 

On Wednesday, June 23, I visited him 
im the morning, after having been present 
at the shocking sight of fifteen men execu- 
ted before Newgate. Lsaid to him, 1 was 
sure that human life was not machinery, that 
3s to aay, @ chain of fatality planned and di. 
rected by the Supreme Being, as it had in 
it so much wickedness and mi , 80 many 
instances of both, os that by which my mind 
-was now clouded. 

‘Were it machinery, it would be better 
than it iy in these respects, though less no- 
te, as not being a system of moral govern- 
ment. He agreed with me now, as he 
always did, upon the great question of the 
Nberty oft san smal, wi ort Deen in 

lexed with so much 2 ; 
“ Bey Sr, ‘aa to the doctrine of Necessity, 
uv man believes it. Uf aman should give 
me arguments tbat I do not see, though I 
could not anewer them, should I believe 
that I donot see?” It will be observed, 
that Johneon at all times made the just dis- 
tinction between doctrines contrary to res- 
son, and doctrines above reason. 

‘Talking of the religious dicipline proper 











for unhappy convicts, he sid Si, one of 
our iy not itm 
thelr finds st lyr they ‘ihould be at. 


Meth ea 

fated thet the aprleation waa made by Bir Joshua 

ett en bi Could aa eaity have bake infor of 

of Str Joshua. Sir John’s careless 
‘very remmarkal 
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her 5} or a 


tended by = Methodist 
i rer, observe, 


Popish priest.” Let me, howev 
in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who 
has been Ordinary of Newgate for no less 
than eighteen years, in the course of which 
hehas attended many hundreds of wretched 
criminals, that his earnest and humane ex- 
cxistordiney” diligence Ty highiy: brave: 

ns ce ie 

and merits». distinguished ree 


On trnuraday, June 24,1 dined with bim 
at Mr. Dilly’s, where were the Rev. Mr. 
(now Dr.) Knox, master of Tunbri 
school, Mr. Smith, Viear of Southil, Dr. 
Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, author of varigus 
liverary’ performances, and the Rev. Dr 
Mayo. At my desire old Mr. Sheridan was 
and bie brought tgetber again by Chane, 
ime er again by chance, 
that.a reconci ation ight bee ) Mr 
Sheridan happened to come early, and hav- 
ing learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there, 
went away; so 1 found, with sincere regret, 
that my friendly intentions were hopeless. 
I recollect nothing that passed this day, ex. 
cept Jobneon’s quickness, who, when’ Dr. 
Beattie observed, 23 something remarkable 





which had happened to, him that he, had 
chanced to see both No. 1 and No. 1000, of 
the hackney-coaches, the firet and the last ; 
“Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) there is an 


equal chance for one's seeing those two 
numbers as any other two.” He was clearly 
right ;_yet the seeing of the two extremes, 
each of which is in some dey more con. 
spicuous than the rest, could not but strike 
one in a stronger manner than the sight of 
any other two numbers.—Though f have 
neglected to preserve bis conversation, it 
‘was perhaps at this interview that Dr. Knox 
formed the notion of it which he bas exhi- 
bited in his “ Winter Evenings.” 

‘On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at 
General Paoli's, where he says, in one of hia 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, “I love to dine.” 
‘There was a variety of dishes much to his 
‘taste, ofall which he seemed to me to eat s0 
much, that I was afraid be might be hurt by 
it; and I whispered to the General my fear, 
and begged he might not press him. “ Alaai 

(said the General)sce how very ill belooks; 
can live but a very short time. Would 
you refuse any slight gratifications to s man. 
under sentence of death? ‘There is a bu. 
mane custom in Italy, by which persons in 
that melancholy situation are indulged with 
having whatever they like best to eat and 
drink, even with expensive delicacies.” 





{lend of mine happened to be passing by a file 
eth een athe santehnet Loaded mbes ai 

8 Pie be Tae Cir’ or Lonpom, nov happliy in 
vpoon wits guar, wil have Gut om 
Tally co ban for this Gare 
ean’ now warlhy off servant of had magaifcent Gat- 
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I shewed him some verses on Lichfield 
by Mise Seward, which T had that day ro- 
ceived from her, and had the pleasure to 
him approve of them. He confirmed to me 
the truth of s high compliment which I had 

péid to that lady, when she 
mentioned to him « ‘The Colorabiade” an 
Poem, by Madame du Boceage- Max 
there is not any thing equal to 
doctiption of the seu, sonal the ‘North 
Pole, in your Qdeon the death of Captain 
‘ooke.” 


On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather 
better. I mentioned to hima man 
Wyho was going to Jamaica with his wifeand 

lldren, in expectation of being provi 

two of [og brothers sett! Din that 
island, be .» clergyman, and the other a 
physician, ‘Jommsom: “it isa wild scheme, 
ir, unless he has a positive and deliberate 
invitation, There was 2 poor girl, who 
used to come about me, who had a cousin in 
Barbados, that, in a letter to her, ex- 
‘a wish she should come out to that 
sland, and expatiated on the comforts and 
happiness of her situation. The poor girl 
went out : ber cousin was much surpri 
and asked her how she could think of com- 








ing, ‘ Because (said she,) you invited me.’ 
—Not I, answered the cousin. Theletter 
was then produced. ‘I see it is true (said 
shed that did invite you: but I did not 
think you would come.’ They Jodged her in 
an out-house, where she passed time 
miserably and as coon a1 she had an op- 
portunity she returned to England. Al- 
ways tell this, when youhear of people ging 
abroad to relations, upon a notion of being 
‘well received, ia. cane which you men 
tion, it is the man spent 
all he geta, and the physician not know 
how much he is to get.” 
nolds’s, with General Paoli, Lord Eliot 
(formerly Mr. Eliot, of Port Eliot,) Dr. 

jeattie, and some other company, ‘Talk. 
ing of Lord Chesterfield ;—-Jomnson: “ His 
manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had 
more knowledge than I expected.” Bos- 
WELL: “ Did you find, Sir, his conversation 
to be of a superior style?” = Jounsow : 
ernie cana 

im the superiority, 
it was upon philology and literature.” “Lord 
Eliot, who had travelled at the same time 
with Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s na- 
tural son, justly observed, that it was 
strange that « man who shewed he had so" 
much affection for his son as Lord Chester- 
field did, by writing so man 
ious letters to Bim, slow wy when 

was Secretary of State, which certainly 
was & proof of great goodness of dispositi 
Hie Yordabi yom stat Foote hed 
ig ti ‘cote had in- 

tended to bring on the stage a father who 
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had thus tutored his eon, and to shew the 
am an bone man tp avery one eles, bat 
practising his 's maxims uy 

Tid cheating him’ Tomwmostt Toon sack 
pleased with this 3 but I think there 
‘was no occasion to make the son honest at 
all, No; he should be « consummate rogue : 
the contrast between honesty and knavery 
would be the stronger. It should be con- 
trived 0, that the father should be the only 
sufferer by the son's villany, and thus there 
‘would be poetical justice.” 

‘He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter 
Harte. “I know (said he,) Harte waa your 
Lordships tutor, and he was also tutor to 
the Peterborough family. Pray, my Lord, 
do you recollect any particulars that be told 
you of Lord Peterborough? He is a favou. 
Tite of mine, and is not rh known 3 his 
character has been only ventilated in party 
pamphlets” Lord Eliot said, if Dr. John. 
son would be s0 as to sk him any 
questions, he tell what he could re. 
collect, ‘Accordingly some things were 
mentioned. “But (said his Lor ip) the 
best account of Lord Peterborough that I 
have happened to meet with, isin ‘ Captain 
Carleton’s Memoirs.’ Carleton was de- 
scended ofan ancestor who had distinguished 
himself at the siege of Derry. He was an 
officer; and, what was rare at that time, had 
some knowledge of engineering.” Johnson 
said, he had never beard of the book. Lord 
Eliot had it at Port Eliot ; but, after a good 








deal of inquiry, ured a copy in London, 
and sent it to Jc m, who told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that he was going to bed when it 


came, but was so much pleased with it, that 
he cat up till he had read it through, and 
foundin it such an air of truth, that he could 


not doubt of its authenticity ; with 
a smile (in allusion to Eliot's havin, 
recently been raised to the ») 
did not think a young Lord could have men- 


tioned to me a book in the English hist 
that was not known to me.” sarees 
‘An addition to our company came after 
we went up to the drawing-room: Dr. John- 
son to rise in spirits as his audience 
increased. He said, “He wished Lord Or- 
Museu might be purchased bythe pubil, 
fuseum, 9 pul 
because both the tioney, and the pictures, 
and the curiosities, would remain in the 
country; whereas if they were sold into 
another kingdom, the nation would indeed 
get come money, but would lose the pictures 
‘and curiosities, which it would be desirable 
‘we should have, for imy ent in taste 
and nstural history. The only question 
was, ag the nation wag much in want of mo- 
Whether it would not be better to take 
*Taige pie from a State” 
entered upon a curious discussion of 
the difference between intuition and 
city ; one being immediate in its effect, the 
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other requiring acireuitous process ; one he 
ol ved aa the eye of the mind, the other 
the nove of the mind. 

‘A young gentleman present took up the 
argument against him, and maintained thut 
no man ever thinks of the nose of the mind, 
not adverting that though that figurative 
sense seems Strange to us, as very unusual, 
ite truly not more forced than Hamlet's 

my mind'seye, Horatio.” He persis 

much teo long, and appeared to Glan os 
putting himself forward as his antagoni 
with too much presumption : upon which he 
called to him ia loud tone. « What tou 
are con ni contending?” 
Sandatterwabie ibaa that the, gentle. 
man retorted upon him with a kind of smart 
drollery, he said, “ Mr. it does not 
become you to talk so to me. ‘Besides, ri- 
sicele is not have 
neither intuition nor sagacity.”—" \- 
Hema protested that fe had intended no 
improper freedom, but had the greatest re- 
spect for Dr, Jokiuson. After a short pause, 

ing which we were somewhat uneasy ;— 
Jouxsow: “Give me your hand, Sir. You 
jootedious, and I'was too short.” Mr, 
: “ Six, I am honoured by your atten- 
tion in any way.” Jonsow : “Come, Sir, 
let's have no more of it. We offended one 
anothee ‘by a Ui let us not offend 

© COM] our compliments.” 

‘He now taid, «He wi 
Italy, and that he dreaded passing the win- 
terin England.” I said pothing s but en- 
joyed a secret satisfaction in thinking that I 

taken the most effectual measures to 
make such a scheme able. 

On Monday, June 28, T had the honour 
to receive from the Lord Chancellor the fol- 
lowing letter : 


‘m0 saMEs 














WELL, E5Q- 


‘sim, 
“ I snoup havé answered your letter im- 
mediately « If (being much engaged when T 
received it) I bad not put it in may pocket, 
and forgot to open it till this morning. 
“Tam much obliged to you for the sug- 
gestion, and I will adopt and press it as 
as I can. Bahar epee rag sure, 
and I hope it is not likely to fail, is Dr. 
Johnson's merit—But it will be necessary, 
if Eshould.be so unfortunate as to miss see- 
ing you, to converse with'Sir Joshua on the 
suiti it will be toask,—in short, w 
the means of setting him out. - It we be 
a reflection on us all, ifsuch a man should 
ah for want of the means to take care of 
ishealth Yours, &. 


«“TauEtow.” 

‘This letter gave me a very bigh satisfac 
tion; I next ay wea shewed it to 
Sir Joshus Reynolds, who was exceeding]; 

TIME “He thought that T should 

now communicate the negotiation to Dr. 
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Johnson, who might afterwards complain if 
the attention with which he had been ho- 
noured abould be too long from, 
him. 1 intended to set out for Scotland 
next morning ; but Sir Joshua cordially-in- 
sisted that Yshould stay another day, that 
Johnson and I might dine with him, that 
we three might talk of his Italian Tour, and, 
d himself, “ have it 
all out.” I hastened to Johnson, and was 
told by hia that he was rather better to- 
day, “Boswenu: “ET am very anxious 


your « 
“It is, Boswe1.: “You have no 
objection, I presume, but the money it 
would require.” Jonxsox: “ Why no, 
Sir."—Upon which I gave him a par- 
account of what had been done, and 
read to him the Lord Chancellor's letter. 
He listened with much attention; then 
warmly said, “ This is takin, igi 
pains about a man.”-—“O, Sir (said I ‘with 
‘most sincere affection,) your friends would 
do every thing for you.” He paused,— 
grew more and wore agitated,—till tears 
started into his eyes, and he exclaimed with 
fervent emotion, “Gon bless you all” 1 
was so affected that I also shed tears— 
After a short silence, he renewed and ex- 
tended his grateful benediction, “ Gop blesa 
ou all, fur Jesva Cuerst’s sake.” We 
remained for some time unable to 
‘speak.—He rose suddenly and quitted the 
room, quite melted in ‘tenderness. He 
staid but a short time, till he had recovered 
his firmness ; soon after he returned 1 left 
him, having first engaged him to dine at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's next day—I never was 
again under that roof, which I bad so long 
reverenced. : 

‘On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly 
confidential dinner with § Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds too] no other com) 

toad T Known that ths van the 

time that I sbould enjoy in this world, 

the conversation of friend whom I so 

much and from whom I derived 

40 much instruction and entertainment, I 

should have been deeply affected. When I 

now look back toit, I am vexed that a single 
word should have been ten. 

‘Both Sir Joshua and I were 20 ine 
in our expectations, that we expatiated with 


confidence on the liberal provision which 

‘we were pure would be for him, can- 

jecturing whether munificence be 
is inone 


donation,or in an smple 
inereate of his pension. He himself catch- 
ed so much of our enthusiasm, as to allow 
himself to su] it not impossible that 
our hopes might in one way or other be re- 
alised. | He said that he would rather have 
a doubled than s grant of'a thou- 


sioets 
sand pounds “ For (eaid ie) though pro. 
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bably I may not live to receive as much as 
a thousand pounds, a man would have the 
consciousness, that he should pase the re- 


dportion 
dred pounds e ‘year bears to innumerable for- 
tunes in this country, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that a man so truly great should 
think it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality 
of friendship, ne told us, that Dr. Brock- 
lesby had upon this occasion offered bim = 
hundred a year for his life. A grateful tear 
started into his eye, as he spoke this in a 
fault tone. 

i Joshua and X endeavoured to Settee, 
ination wit! le prospects 
happiness in Italy. ‘Ray (saidhe,} Tmust 
not expect much of that ; when a man goes 
to Italy merely to feel how he breathes the 

air, he can enjoy very little.” 

Our conversation tumed upon living in 
the country, which Johnson, whose 
choly mind required the dissipation of quick 
successive iety, bad habituated himself 
to consider as a kind of mental imprison- 
ment. |“ Yet, Sir (said 1} there are many 

who are content to live in the coun- 
ry.” Jommsow: “Sir, it is in the intel 
lectual world as in the physical world: we 
are told by natural philosophers that a body 
is at rest in the place thatis fit for it; they 
who are content to country, are 
Pr Piding of ralous enjoyments 1 angued 
‘of varsous enjoyment 
thatarefinement of taste wasa disadvan 
as they who have attained to it must 
veldomer pleased than those who have no 
nice discrimination, and are therefore satis- 
fied with every thing that comes in their 
way. Jonnson: “Nay, Sir; that is a 
paltry notion. Endeavour to be as perfect 
‘as you can in beg respect.” 
accompanied him in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's coach, to the entry of Bolt-court. 
He asked me whether I would not go with 
him to his house; I declined it, an 
apprehension ‘that my spirita would sink. 
e bade adieu to each other affectionately 
in the carriage. When he had got down 
upon the foot-pavement, he called 
«Fare you well;” and without looking back, 
sprung away with a kind of pathetic brisk- 
ness, if I may use that expression, which 
seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal un- 
easiness,and impressed me with a foreboding 
‘of our long, long separation. 

‘remained one day more in town, to have 
the chance of talking over my negotiation 
a tie Coed Chases but the multi- 
pucity of his Lordship’s important 

i Z T left the 


Tents did not allow of it; so 
management of the business in the hands of 
Sir Joshua vk 














Soon after this time, Sor. Johnson hed the | 
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mortification of being informed by Mrs 
"Thrale, that, “ what she supposed he never 


believed,”* was trues namely, that she was 
actually going to marry Signor Piozzi, an 
Yallan oGtebuster. “He endenvoured to 
Pogrent it but in vam If she would pub- 
ish the whole of the correspondence that 
‘passed between Dr. Johnson and her on the 
mabject, we should have a full view of his 
sentiments. As it is, our judgement 
must be biassed by that characteritie spec 
men which Sir John Hawkins has given us: 
“Poor Thrale, I thought that either her 
virtue or her vice would have restrained her 
from euch a marriage. She is now become 
a subject for her enemies to exult over; 
and for her friends, if she bas any left, to 


forget, or pity.” 

Prrust be admitted that Johnson derived 
a considerable portion of happiness from the 
comforts and elegancies which he enjoyed in 
Mr. Thrale’s family ; but Mrs. Thrale aa. 
sures us he was indebted for these to her 
husband alone, who certainly respected him 
sincerely. Her words are, “ Veneration for 
his virtue, reverence for his talents, delight in 
‘a conversation, and habitual endurance of a 
yoke my husband first put upon me, and of 
‘which he contently bore his share for sixteen or 
seventeen years, made me go on so long with 
Mr. Johnson ; but the perpstual confinement 
T witl own to have been terrifying in the first 

of our friendship, and irksome in the 
ar, ror coulh 1 protmns so Buppixt t withon 
help, when my coadjutor was no more.”+ Alas! 
how different is this from the declaration 
which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make in his 
Hfetime, without a single murmur against 
any peculiarities, or against any one circum- 
Stange which attended their intimacy. 

Asa sincere friend of the great man whose 
Life I am writing, I think it necessary to 
guard my readers against the mistaken no. 
tion of Dr. Johnson's character, which this 
lady's “Anecdotes” of him suggest; for 
from the very nature and form book, 
“it lends deception lighter wings to fly.” 

« Let it be remembered (says an eminent 
critic), that she has comprised in a small 
volume all that she could recollect of Dr. 
Jonson in twenty year, during which peo 
riod, doubtless, some severe things were said 
by him; and they who read the book in fo 
hours, naturally enough suppose that his 
whole conversation was of this complexion. 
But the fact is, I have been often in his 
company, and never once heard him say 8 
severe thing to any ene: snd samny others 
can attest the same. When he did say a 
severe thing, it was generally extorted by 














Letters to Mra. Thrale,” vol. fl. 
ronan’ Later fo Sir Joh Hawt * Ll,” 
PB, 


Who has Dew! plumed to formih me with his re 
mst, 
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ignorance pretending to knowledge, or by 
extreme vanity or affectation. 
‘Two instances of inaccuracy (adds he,) 


are peculiarly worthy of notice 
“Ait is sald," * Thee natural roughness of 
his manner 90 often men notwith= 
standing the regularity of his notions, burst 
Brough them all from time to time ; and he 
once bade a very celebrated lady, who praised 
hit with too much xeal perhaps, or perhaps too 
strong an emphasis (which always offended 
him,) consider what her flattery was worth, 
before she choked hima with it! 

“Now let the genuine anecdote be con- 
trasted with this—The person thus repre. 
sented as being harshly treated, though a 
very celebrated lady, was then just. come to 
Lohdon from an obscure situation in the 
country. At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, one 
evening, she met Dr. Johnson. She very 
soon began to pay her court to him in the 
miont fulsome strain. ‘Spare me, J beseech 
you, dear Madam,’ was bis reply. She still 
Iaid’it on, * Pray, Madam, let us have no 
more of this,’ he rejoined. ’ Not payi 
attention to these wamings, she continued 

ill her eulogy. At length, provoked by 
this indelicate and eain obtrusion of compli- 
ment, he exclaimed, ‘ Dearest lady, consider 
with yourself what your flattery iy wurth, 
before you bestow it so freely. 

«How different does this story appear, 
when aecompanied with all these circum- 
stances which really belong to it, but which 
‘Mrs. ‘Thrale either did not know, or has 

essed. 
‘She saya, in another place,+ ‘One gen= 
Heman, however, who dined at a nodleman's 
house in his company, and that of Mr. ‘s‘hrale, 
40 whom I was obliged for the anecdote, rwas wil. 
ing to enter the lists in defence of King Wil- 
liam’s character; and having opposed and 
‘contradicted Johnson two or three times, pete 
lantly enough, the master of the house began to 
feck uneasy, aud expect disagrecable conse- 
‘quences: to avoid whiok he said, toud enough for 
the Doctor to hear-—Our friend here has no 
meaning now in all this, just to relate at 
club to-morrow how he teased Johnson at dinner 
today ; this is all to do himself honour.—No, 
‘upon my word (replied the other, ) I see no ho~ 
nour in it, whatever you may do.—Well, Sir 
(returned Dr. Johnson sternly.) if you do not 
see the honour, Fam sure Irieel the disgrace.’ 

“This is ahi sophisticated. Mr. ‘Thrale 
was not in the company, though he might 
have related the story to. Bis’ Thrale. © A 
friend, frora whom I had the story, was 
sent ; and it was not at the house of a 
man. On the observation being made 
the master of the house on a 
contradicting Johnson, that he had talked for 
the honour, &c. the gentleman muttered in 
a low voice, *I see no honour in it ;’ and 
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Dr. Johnwon ssid nothing : eo all the rest 
though bien trownée is mere garniah 
$ T have had posertl several times, in the 
course of this work, to point out the incor 
rectness of Mrs. 'Tl » as to iculars 
which emnsisted with my own Knowledge. 
But indeed she has, in tlippant terma enou, 
expressed her disapprobation of that anxious 
desire of authenticity which prompts a per- 
son who is to record conversations, to write 
them down at the moment Unquestionably, 
if they are to be recorded at all, the sooner 
itis done the better. This lady herself says,§ 
“ To recollect, however, and to repeat the sayings 
of Dr. Johnson, is afmoet all that can be done 
by the writers of his Life ¢ as his life, at least 
ince my acquaintance twith him, consisted in 
ttle else than talking, when he was not employed 
in some serious piece of work.” She boasta of 
her having kept a common-place hook ; and 
we find she noted, at one time or other, in a 
very lively manner, specimens of the conver- 
sation of Dr, Johnson, and of those who 
talked with him ; but had she doneit recent. 
ly, they probably would have been less erro- 
neous; ‘and we should have been relieved 
ma. isagreeable doubts of their au- 
Shenticty, with which we murt now peruse 


She says of him, “ He was the most chari~ 
table of mrotats, without being what we call an 
active friend.  Admirable at giving counsel ; 
no man savo his way 60 clearly: but he would 
not stir a finger for the asristance of those to 
thom he was willing enough to give advice.” 
And again on the same page, “ If you wanted 
@ slight favour, you must apply to ple of 
other dispositions ; for not » step would Sohn- 
aon move to obtain a man a vote in a society, 
to repay a compliment which might be useful of 
pleasing, to write a letter of request, &c. or fo 
obtain a hundred, ayearmore for a friend 
who perhaps had already two or three. No force 
could wege him to diligence, no importunity could 
conquer it.” 





‘his resotution to stand still? 
tis amazing that one who had such oppor: 
tunities of knowing Dr. Juhngon, should 
appear go little acquainted with his teal cha- 
racter. I am orry this lady does not advert, 
that she herself contradicts the assertion of 
his being obstinately defective in the petites 
morales, in the little endearing charities of 
social life, in conferring smaller favours ; for 
ahe says, “Dr. Johnson was liberal 
in granting literary assistance to others, I think, 
and innumerable ave the Profoces, Sermons, 
Lectures, and Dedications whioh he used tomake 


te for people who begged of hi” I sun certain 


‘that a more active friend has rarely been found 
in any age. This work, which I fondly hope 
will rescue his memory from obloquy, con- 
tains a thousand instancés of his benevolent 
exertions in almost every way that can bo 
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conceived; and particularly in employi 
Eien witn'cgoberous readiness RF hose 
to whom its aid could be useful. Indeed, bis 
obliging activity in doing little offices of 
Kindness, both by letters and personal 
cation, was one of the most remarkeble 
tures in bis cberacter: and for the truth of 
this I can toa num! is respect. 
able fiends, Sir Joshua Reynolds, “Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Malone, the Bishop of Dro- 
aaore, Sir William Scott, Sir Robert Cham- 
hers.—-And can Mrs. Thrale forget the ad. 
vertisements which he wrote for her husband 
at the time of his election contest ; the epi- 
taphs on him and her mother; the play: 
and even trifling verses, for the amusement 
of her and her daughters ; his corresponding 
with her children, and entering into their 
minute concerns, which shews him in the 
most amiable light ? - 

She relates,? that Mr. Ch—Im—ley un- 
expectedly rode up to Mr. Thrale'scarriage, 
in which Mr. Thrale and she, and Dr. John. 
son, were travelling ; that he paid them all 
his proper compliments, but observing that 
Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did not see 
him, “ tapt him gently on the shoulder. ‘Tis 
‘Mr. Ch—lm——ley;” says my husband. ¢ Weill, 
‘Sir—and what if it is Mr. Ch_Im—ley ;° saye 
the other, sternly, just lifting his eyes a moment 
from his book, and returning to it again with 
venewed avidity” This surely conveys a 
notion of Johnson, as if he had been grossly 
rude to Mr. Cholmondeley a gentleman 
whom he always loved and esteemed. If, 
d ., there was an absolute necessity 
for mentioning the story at all, it might have 
been thought that her tenderness for Dr. 
Johnson's character would have disposed her 
to state any thing that could soften it. Why 
then is there a total silence as to what Mr. 
‘Cholmondeley told her ?—-that Johnson, who 
had known him from his earliest years, hav~ 
ing been made sensible of what had doubtless 
8 Sisange appesrance, took gocasion, when 
he afterwards met him, to make a very cour- 
teous and kind apology. There 1s another 
little circumstance which 5 cannot but Te- 
mark. Her book waa published in 1785, she 
had then in her poasession a letter from Dr. 
Johnson, dated in 1777,t which begins thus : 
“ Cholmondeley’s story shocks me, if it be 
true, which I can hardly think, for I am 
utterly unconscious of it: Iam very sorry, 
and very much ashamed.” Why then pub. 
Tish the anecdote ? Or, if she did, why not 
add the circumstances, with which she was 
well acquainted ? 3 

‘In his social intercourse she thus describes 
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him :§ “ Ever musing ll he was called out to 
converse, and conversing till the fatigue of his 
friends, ‘or the promptitude of his own tempor 
‘to take offence, consigned him back again ta si- 
lent meditation.” Yet, in the same book,/| 
she tells us, “ He was, however, scidom in- 
clined to be silent, when any moral or literary 
question was started ; and it was on such occa 
sions that, like the Sage in ‘ Rasselas,' he spake, 
and attention watched his Kips; he reasoned, and 
conviction closed his periods.”-—His conversa- 
tion, indeed, was so far from ever futi 

his friends, that they regretted when it was 
interrupted or ceased, and could exclaim in 
‘Milton's language, 

«+ With thee conversing, I forgot all ne.” 

I certainly, then, do not claim too much 
in behalf of my illustrious friend in saying, 
that however smart and entertaining Mrs. 
‘Thrale’s “ Anecdotes” are, they must not 
be beld as good evidence against him; for, 
wl er an mstance of harshness and seve- 
rity is told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect 
authenticity ; for though there may have 
been some foundation it, yet, like that 
of his reproof to the “ very celebrated lady,” 
it may be so exhibited in the narration as to 
be very unlike the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following a1 
ecdotef is to represent Dr. Johnson 
tremely deficient in affection, tenderness, or 
even common civility. “ When I one day 
lamented the Tots of a fire usin killed in Ame- 
rica,—‘ Prithee,my dear, (suid he,) have done 
with canting ; how would the world be the worse 
for tt, I may ask, if all your relations twere 
‘once spitied like larks, and roasted for Presto’s 
aupper 3'—(Presto was the dog that lay under 
the table while we talked. )—I suspect this 
too of exaggeration and distortion. J allow 
that he mude her an angry speech; but let 
the circumstances fairly appear, aa told by 
Mr. Baretti, who was present : 

« Mrs. Thrale, while supping very hear- 
tily upon Jarks, Iaid down her knife and fork, 
and abruptly exclaimed, ‘O, my dear John- 
son, do you know what has happened? ‘The 
last letters from abroad have brow it us an 
account that aur poor cousin's head was 
taken off by a cannon-ball.’ Johnson, who 
was shocked both at the fict and her light 
unfeeling manner of mentioning it, replied, 
“Madam, it would give you ph little con: 
i relations were spitted lik 
drest for Presto's supper.’ ” 


SAnecdotes” p28 4 Ibid. poop Thid p. 6 
Upoa mentioning this to my friend Mr. Wilkes, he, 
‘with his usual readiness, pleasantly matched i with tha 
Jollowing- sentimental anecdote. He was invited by & 
‘Taan of fashlan st Paris, to sup with thn and 

some tine his mistress, but with 

He ald to Mr. Wilkes that 
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It is with concern that 1 find myself obli- 
to animadvert on the inaccuracies of 
rs. Piozni’s “Anecdotes,” and ps T 
may be thought to have dwelt too long upon 
her little eollection. But as from Ji "8 
tong residence under Mr. Thrale's roof, and 
his intimacy with her, the account, which 
she has given of him may have made an un. 
favourable and unjust impression, my duty, 
ay a faithful biographer, has obliged me 
reluctantly Bs Perform this unpleasing task, 
avi the pious negotiation, as 
called it," the hest hands, 1 shall here in- 
sert what relates to it- Johnson wrote to 
Six Jochus Reynolds on July 6, as follows 
“Tam going, I hope, in a few days, to try 
the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see you 
Igo. Let me, however, mention to 
you what I have much at heart—If the 
Chancellor should continue his attention to 
Mr. Boswell's request, and confer with you 
on the means of relieving my languid state, 
Lam very desirous to avoid the appearance 
of asking money upon false pretences. I 
desire you to represent to his Lordship, 
what, as soon as it is suggested, he will per- 
ceive to be reasonable,—That, if I grow 
much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my 
physicians, to auifer the inconveniences of 
travel, gud pine in the solitude of a foreign 
country s—That, if I grow much better, of 
which indeed there is now little ap) y 
T shall not wish to leave my friends and my 
domestic comforts; for £ do not travel for 
pleasure or curiosity; yet if I should re- 
cover, curiosity would zevive.—In my pre- 
sent state, Iam desirous to make a struggle 
for a little longer life, and hope to obtain 
some help from a softer climate. Do for 
me what you can.” He wrote to me July 
26: “I wish your affairs could have per- 
mitted a and continued exertion of 
your zeal and kindness. They that have 
your kindness may want your ardour. In 
the mean time I am very feeble, and very 
deyected.’* 
jy & letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds, I 
was informed, that the Lord Chancellor had 
called on him, and had acquainted him that 
the application had not been successful + but 
that his Lordship, after speaking highly in 
of Johnson, as a man who was aa ho- 
hour to bls country, desired Sir Joshua to 
im know, that ‘on granting a 
of his pension, he should pain Pe mies. 
ship {9 the amount of five or six hundred 
pounds; and that his Lor explained 
the meaning of the mortgage to be, that he 
wished the business te be conducted in such 
manner, that Dr. Johnson should appear 
to be under the least possible obligati 





trldges, besides other things. Mr, Wilkes whispered the 
genilenian, ** We aften say in England, Excearive scr 
‘Foo is ezoceding try, but Inever beard Kixceatiee sorrow 
Ws excending angry. Pethaps one busired will do.” 
‘Phe gentleman ook the bint. 
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Sir Joshua mentioned, that he had by the 
same post communicated all this to Dr. 
Johnson. 


How Johnson was affected upon the oc- 
casion will appear from whet he wrote to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds: : 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9. “Many words I 
hope are not necessary between you and me, 
to convince you what gratitude fs excited in 
my heart by the Chancellor's liberality, and 
your kind offices * * # 8 @ # 

“ T have enclosed a letter to the Chancel- 
Jor, which, when you have read it, you will 
be pleased to seal with a head, or any other 

eral seal, and convey it fo him: had I 
sent it directly to him, I should have seem- 
ed to overloook the favour of your inter- 
vention.” 


“TO TRE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOE.* 
“My -Loao, 

reR a long and not inattentive ob- 
‘of mankihd, the generosity of your 
Lords 's offer raises in me not less wonder 
than gratitude. Bounty, so liberally be- 
stowed, I should gladly receive, if my cou- 
dition made it necessary ; for to such a ming, 
who would not be proud to own his obliga 
tions? But it has pleased Gow to restore 
me to so great a measure of health, that if’ 
I should now appropriate vo much ofa for- 
tune destined to do good, I could not escape 
from myself the charge of advancing a ‘lke 
claim. My journey to the continent, though 
Lonce thought it meer ash was never much 
encouraged by my physicians; and I was 
very desirous that your Lordship should be 
told of it by Sir Joshua Reynolds,as an event 
very uncertain ; for if I feed much better, 
I should not be willing, it much worse, not 
able, to migrate. Your Lordship was first 
solicited without my knowledge ; but, when 
I was told that you were pleased to honour 
me with your patronage, I did not expect to 
hear of a refusal ; yet, ag I have had no long 
time to brood hope, and have not rioted in 
imaginary opulence, this cold reception has 
been scarce a disappointment ; and, from 
‘your Lordship's kindness, I have received a 
benefit, which only men like you are able to 
bestow. I shall now live miht carior, with a 
higher opinion of my own merit.’ I am, 


my 
Y “Your Lordship's most obliged, 
“ Most grateful, and 
“ Most humble servant, 
“Sau. Jonmpon. 





servati 















4 September, 1786” 
Upon this unexpected failure £ abstain 


© Sir Joshua Reynolds, on account of the excellence 
‘bath of the sentiment and ets 
xcopy of it, which he shewed to some 

of whom, who adm 


‘one 

Jeisurety at home, x 

inte the ypers and magazines,” It was transcribe 

uracies. I print it from the original 
band-writing: 
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from presuming to make any remarks, or to 
‘offer ny conjercires, 

~ Having, after repeated reasonings, brought 


‘Dr. Jobson to agree to my removing to 
Landon, and even to furnish tne ‘with argu- 
ments in favour of what he had opposed; I 
wrote to him requesting he would write 
them for me; be was so 28 to comply, 
and I shall extract that part of his letter to 
me of June 11, a8 a proof how well he could 
exhibit a cautious yet encouraging view of it : 
“ T remember, and entreat you to remem- 
ber, that virtus est vitium fuigere; the first 
approach to riches is security from poverty. 
fe condition upon which you have my con- 
sent to settle in London is, that your ex- 
pene never exceeds your annual income. 
‘ixing this basis of security, you cannot be 
hurt, and you may be very much advanced. 
‘The loss of your Scottish business, which is 
all that. you can lose, is not to be reckoned as 
any equivalent to the hopes and possibilities 
that open here upon you. If you succeed, 
the question of prudence is at an end; ev 
body will fhink that done right which A 
ily; and tho our expectations, of 
Cae) and hough Ye ‘you to talk too 
much, should not be totally” answered, you 
can hardly fail to get friends who will do for 
you all ¢ at, pee vend esatien allows 
ju to hope; am or & few years, you 
Bhould ounce to Scotland, you will pth 
with a mind supplied by various conversa- 
tion, and many opportunities of inquiry, 
with much knowledge, and materials tor re- 
flection and instruction.” 
‘Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty 
years after the death of bis wife, still retain- 
ing for her all the tenderness of affection. 


“qo THE EEVEREND MR. BAGSHAW, AT 
BROMLEY.* 





«Bim, 

“'Penmara you may remember, that in 
the year 1753, you committed tothe ground 
my dear wife. I now entreat your permis. 
sion to lay a stone upon her ; and have sent 
the inseription, that, if you find it proper, 
you may signify ‘your allowance. 

‘You willdo ime 2 great favour by shew- 
ing the place where she lies, that the stone 
may protect her remains. 

“Mfr, Ryland will wait on you for the in- 
scription, and re it to be wed. 
‘You will easily believe that I shrink from 
this mournful office. When it is done, if I 
have strength remaining, I will visit Brom- 
ley once gaia, and pay you ‘of the re- 
spect to which you havea right from, 

“ Reverend Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonneon. 


“duly 12, 1784." 
On the same day he wrote to Mr. Lang- 
9 Soe p21 + Printed in his Works 
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ton: “1 cannot but think that in my Jan 
guid and anxious state, I have some reason 
fo complain that Ireceivefrom you neither 
inquiry nor consolation. You' know how 
much I value your friendship, and with 
what confidence I expect your kindnese, if 
I wanted any act of tenderness that you 
could pe form 5 at least, if you do not itow 
at, our ignorance is your own fault. 
Yet how loug isit that ¥ have lived slimost 
in your neighbourhood without the least 
notice WI do not, however, consider this 
neglect as partic ewn to me: I hear 
two of, ‘your most valuable friends make the 
same complaint. But why are all thus over- 
looked ? You are not oppressed by sickness, 
you are not distracted by business ; if you 
are sick, you are sick of leisure :—and allow 
yourself to be told, that no disease is more 
to be dreaded or avoided. Blather todo no- 
thing than to do good, is the lowest state 
of a degraded mind. ' Boileau says to his 
pupil, 
* Que les vers ne solent pas votre eter! emplol, 
Cultive: vos amin’ 

That voluntary debility, which modern Jan- 
guage is content to term indolence, will, ifit 
48 not counteracted by resolution, render in 
time the strongest faculties lifeless, and turn 
the flame to the smoke of virtue.—I do not 
expect nor desire to see you, becouse I ama 
mutch pleased to find that your mother stays 
so long with you, and 1 should think you 
neither it nor grat if you did ‘not 





while, to try what bel 
five mae but, If you 
‘will come after me.” 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to Stafford. 
shire and Derbyshire, flattering bimself that 
he might be in some degree relieved. 

‘During his absence from London be kept 
up a correspondence with several of his 
fiends, from which { shal select what op- 
pears to me proper for publication, without 
Etending nively to chrsaclagical order. 

To Du. Beocxtzssr, he writes, Ash- 
bourne, July 20. “The kind attention which 
foubave so long shewn to my health and 
happiness, makes it as much a debt of grat 

as a call of interest, to give you an nc- 
count of what befalls me, when accident re- 
coverst me from your immediate care. The 
journey of the first day was ed with 
‘very ttle sense of fatigue; the second day 
it me to Lichfield, without much las- 

itude; but I am afraid that I could not 
have bore such violent agitation for many 
days together. Tell Dr. Heberden, that in 
the coach I read “Ciceronianus,” which I 


the country can 
write, the letter 





is probably an error either of the transcript 
{fh eee 


iat. 74.) 


concluded as I entered Lichfield. My affec- 
tion and understanding went along with 
Erasmus, except that onceor twice he some- 
what unskilfully entangles Cicero's civil or 
moral, with his rhetorical character—I staid 
five days at Lichfield, but, unable to 
walk, had no great pleasure, and yesterday, 
(19th,) I eame hither, where I am to try 
what air and attention can any 
improvement in mm hheaith T cannot yet 
myself with the perception. **###*, 
—The asthma has no abatement. Opiates 
atop the fit, so as that I can sit and some- 
times lie easy, but they do not now procure 
mo the power of motion; and I am afraid 
that my general strength. of body does not 
increase. The weather indeed is not benign ; 
but how low is he sunk whose strength de- 
pends upon the weather !—J am now 
into Floyer, who lived with his asthma to 
almost his ninetieth year. His book by want 
ybscure ; and hie asthraa, I think, 
not of the same kind with mine. Something 
however, E may perhaps learn—My appe- 
tite still continues keen enough ; ad what 
I consider as a symptom of radical health, I 
have a voracious delight in raw summer 
fruit, of which 1 was less eager a few years 
ago—You will be pleased to communicate 
this account to Dr. Heberden, and if any 
thing is to be done, let me have your joint 
optaton. Now—abite cura ; let me inquire 
ir the Club."* 

July 31. “Not recollecting that Dr. 
Heberden might be at Windsor, I thought 
your letter long in coming. But, you know, 
‘nociturs petuntur, the letter which I somuch 





desired, tells me that I have lost one of my 
best and tenderest friends.+ My comfort is, 
that he appeared to live like a man that had 


always before his eyes the fragility of our 
present existence, and was therefore, 1 hope, 
not unp: to meet his Sudge.—Your 
attention, dear Sir, and that of Dr. Heber- 
den, to my health is éxtremely kind. I am 
loth to think that I grow worse; and cannot 
fairly prove even to my own partiality, that 
T grow much better.” 

‘August 6. “TI return you thanks, dear 
Sir, £6r, your unwearied attention, both me- 
dicinal and friendly, and hope to prove the 
effect of your eare by Living to acknow- 

it.” 
jugust 12.. “Pray be so kind as to have 
me in your thoughts, and mention my case 
to others a8 you have opportunity. T seem 


to myself naither to gain nor lose 
Thuve lately tried walt, but have yet Rend 
no advantage, and I am afraid of it 


as aliquid. My appetite is still good, whi 

I know is dear Dr. Heberden’s criterion of 
the vis vite.—As we cannot now see each 
other, do not omit to write, for you cannot 


At the Resex Head, 
4 Mr, Allen, the prister. 
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think with what warmth of expectation I 
reckon the hours of s poat-day.” 

August 14, “I have hitherto sent you 
only melancholy letters; you will be glad 
to some better accoiint. Yosteriay 
the asthma remitted, perceptibly remitted, 
and I moved with more ease than I have 

joyed for many weeks. May God conti- 
nue his mercy. “This account I would not 
delay, because Iam not a lover of com 
plaints, or complainers, and yet ve, since 
we parted, vtigred nothing vill now but ter- 
rorandsorrow. Write to me, dear Sir.” 

August 16. “ Better I hope, and better. 
‘My respiration gets more and more ease and 
liberty. I went to church yesterday, after 
‘a very liberal dinner, without any inconve- 
nience ; it is indeed, no long walk, but I 
never walked it without difieutty, i 
came, before. °****® the intention was 
only to overpower the seeming vis inertio of 
the pectoral and pulmonary muscles —I am 
favoured with a degree of ease that very 
much delights me, and do not despair of atl- 
other race upon the stairs of the Academy. 
—If I were, however, of a humour to see, 
or to shew the state of my body, on the dark 
side, I might say, 

* Quid te exempta juvat epinis de pluribus una ?'} 
‘The nights are still sleepless, and the water 
rises, though it does not rise very fast. 
us, however, rejoice in all the good that we 
have. The remission of one disease will 
enable nature to combat the rest-—The 

juills I have not neglected for I have 

ken more than a hundred drops a day, and 
‘one day took two hundred and fifty, which, 
to the popular equivalent ofa drop 

to a grain, is more than half an ounce——. 
ir, for your attention in 
ordering the medicines; your attention to 
me has never failed. If the virtue of medi- 
cines could be enforced by the benevolence 
of the ptesoriber, how soon should I be well!” 

August 19. "The relaxation of the 
asthma still continues, yet I do not trust 
it wholly to itself, but soothe it now and 

with an opiate. I not only perform 
the tual act of respiration with lesa 
labour, but I can walk with fewer intervals 
of rest, and with greater freedom of motion. 
T never thought well of Dr. James's com. 
pounded medicines; his ingredients a 
to me sometimes inefficacious and trif_ing, 
and sometimes heterogeneous and destruc- 
tive of each other. This prescription exhi~ 
bits © composition of about three hundred 
and thirty grains, in which there are four 
ina of emetic tartar, and six drops {of} 
Qebaic tincture. He that writes thus oure- 
ly writes for show. The basis of his medi- 
cine is the gum ammoniacum, which dear 
‘Dr. Lawrence used to give, but of which I 

















+ Horst. Ub. et ep. il, 212, 
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never saw any effect. We will, if you 

lease, let this medicine alone. The squills 
gp la suffrage, and in the squills we 
will rest for the present.” 

‘August 21. “The kindness which you 
shew by having me in your thoughts upon 
all oceasions, will, T hope, always fill my 
heart with gratitude. Be pl to return 
my thanks to Sir George Baker, for the con- 
sideration which he iaa bestowed upon me. 
Is this the balloon that has been so 
expected, this balloon to which I subscril 
but without payment ? It is pity that philo- 
sophers have been disappointed, and 
that they have been cheat but E know 
not well how to prevent either. Of this ex- 

‘iment I have read nothing; where was 
it exhibited ? and who was the man that 
ran away with so inuch money ?—-Continue, 
dear Sir, to write often and more at a time, 
for none of your prescriptions operate to 
their proper uses more certainly than your 
letters operate as cordial.” 

August 26.-- + T suffered you to escape 
lest post without a letter, but you are not 
to expect such indulgence very often; for 
T write not so much because I have any 
thing to say, as because I hope for an answer ; 
and the vacancy of my life here makes a Jet- 
ter of great value. I have here little com- 

'y and little amusement, and thus aban- 
foned to the contemplation of my own mi- 
series, Lam something gloomy aud depress- 
ed ; this too I resist as I can, and find opium, 
I think, useful, but I seldom take more 
than one grain.—Is not this strange wea- 
ther? Winter absorbed the spring, and 
now autumn is come before we have had 
summer ; but let not our kinkness for each 
other imitate the inconstancy of the seasons.” 

Sept. 2. “ Mr, Windham has been here 
to see me ; he came, I think, forty miles out 
of his way, and staid about a day and a half; 
pethape { make the time shorter than it was. 
Such conversation I shall not have again 
till I come back to the regions of literature ; 
and there Windham ia, inter stellas + Luna 
minores,”” He then mentions the effects of 
certain medicines, aa taken ; that “ Nature 
ig recovering its original powers, and the 
functions xeturning to their state. 
God continue his mercies, and grant me to 
use them rightly.” ee 

be oe Le you know the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire? And bave you 
ever seen Chatsworth? I was at Chatsworth 
on Monday : I hadecen it before, but never 
when its owners were at home: I was very 
Kindly received, and honestly pressed to 
slay; but I told them that s sick msn is not 
a fit inmate of a great house. But I hope 
to go again some time.” 








4 It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar: 
son should have been so inattentive to the metre, ax by 
mulstake to have wrilten steilas instead of ignen. 
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Sept. 11. “I think nothing grows wore, 
butall rather better, except sisep, and that 
of iste has been at ita old pranks, Last 
evening, I felt what I had not known for a 
Jong time, an inclination to walk for amuse- 
ment; 2 took a short walk, and came back 
again neither breathless nor fatigued. —‘This 
has been a gloomy, frigid, ungenial summer, 
but of late it seems to mend; I hear the 
heat sometimes mentioned, but 1 do not feel 
its 





Fibre ccna} ore et 
I hope, however, with good help, to find 
Iheans of supporting a winter at home, and 
to hear and tell at the Club what is doing, 
fand what ought to be doing in the world: 
Thave no company here, and shall naturally 
come home hungry for conversation. —Tu 
wish yau, dear Sir, more leisure, would not 
be kind; but what leisure you have, you 
must bestow upon me.” 

Sept.16. “Ihave now let you alone for 
a long time, having indeed little to say. 
You charge me somewhat unjustly with lux- 
ury. At Chatsworth, you should remember, 
that I have eaten but once ; and the Doctor, 
with whom I live, follows a milk diet. I 
grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it be 
not disturbed by physic, never fails me.—I 
now grow weary of solitude, and think of 
removing next week to Lichfield, a place of 
more society, but otherwise of less conveni- 
ence. When I am settled, I shall write 
again.—Of the hot weather that you men- 
tioned, we have {not] had in Derbyshire 
very much, and for myself [ feel 








heat, and suppose that my frigidity i 
effect of my distemper ; a. supposition which 
naturally me to hope that a hotter cli. 


mate may be useful. But I hope to stand 
another English winter.” 

Lichfield, Sept. 29. “On one day I had 
three letters about the air balloon: yours 
was far the best, and has enabled me {o im~ 
part to my friends in the country an idea of 
this species of amusement. In amusement, 
mere amusement, I'am afraid it must end, 
for I do not find that its course can be di- 
rected go as that it should serve any pur- 
poses of communication ; and it can give no 
new intelligence of the state of the air at 
different heights, till they have ascended 
above the height of mountains, which they 
seem never likely to do.—1 came hither on 
the 27th. How long I shall stay, I have 
not determined. My dropsy is gone, and 
my asthma much remitted, but E have felt 
myself e little declining these two days, or 
at least to-day; but such vicissitudes must 
be expected. One day may be worse than 
another ; but this last month is far better 
than the former: if the next ahould be oa 








4 Juvenal. Sat. x 217, 
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much better than this, I shall run about the 
town on my own legs.” 

October 6. “ The fate of the balloon I 
do not much lament : to make new balloons, 
is to at the jest again. Wenow knowa 
method of mounting into the sir, and, [ 
think, are not likely to know more. ‘The 
vehicles can serve no use till we can guide 
them ; and they can gratify no curiosity till 
we mount with them to greater heights than 
we can reach without ; till we rise above 
the tops of the highest mountains, which 
we have yet not done, We know the state 
of the aic in all its regions, to the top of Te- 
neritfe, and therefure learn nothing from 
those who navigate 2 balloon below the 
clouds. The first experiment, however, 
‘was bold, and deserved applause and reward. 
But since it has been performed, and its 
event is known, I had rather now find a me- 
dicine that can ease an asthma.” 

October 25. “ You write to me witha 
zeal that animates, anda tenderness that 
melts me. I am not afraid either of a jour- 
ney to London, ora residence in it. I came 
down with little fatigue, and am now not 
weaker, In the smoky atmosphere I was 
delivered from the dropsy, which I consi- 
dered as the original and radical disease. 
‘The town is my element ;* there are my 
friends, there are my books, to which I have 
not yet bid furewell, and there are my 
amusements. Sir Joshua told me long 
that my vocation was to public life, and I 
hope still to keep my station, till God shall 
bid me Go in peace.” 


To Mr. Hooxx. Ashbourne, Aug. 7. 
“ Since I was here, I have two little letters 
from you, and have not bad the gratitude to 
write. But every man is most free with 
his best friends, because he does not su 
‘that they can suspect him of intention: 
civility——One reason for my omission is, 
that being ina place fo which you are whol 
ly a stranger, have no topics of correspon- 
fence. If you had any knowledge of Ash- 
bourne, I could tell you of two Ashbourne 
men, who, being last week condemned at 
Derby to be hanged for a robbery, went and 
hanged themselves in their cell’ “But. this, 
however it may supply us with talk, is no- 
thing to you—Your Kindness, 1’ know, 
would make you glad to hear some 
me, but I have not much good to tel 











‘© His love of London continually appesre. In aletter 
fromm ‘Mia. Smart, wife of his friend the 
‘which is published in a well-written life of him, 
foan edition ‘Poems, in 1791, there ls the follow. 

2% "Fo one that bas. paszed 
‘opulence 
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not worse, it is all that I can say.— 

Mrs. Hoole receives more help from 
het migration, Make her my compliments, 
and write again to dear Sir, your affection- 
ate servant.” - 

13. “I thank you ‘for your affec 
tionate letter. I hope we shall both be the 
better for each other's friendship, and I hope 
we shall not very quickly be Tell 
Mr. Nichols that’ 1 shall be glad of his cor. 

when his business allows him = 
little remission; though to wish him less 
business, that £ may more pleasure, 
would be too selfish—To pay for seats at 
the balloon is not very necessary, because, in 
Jess than a minute, they who gaze ata mile's 
distance will see all that can be seen. About 
the wings, am of your mind; they cannot at 
all assist it, nor I'think regulate its motion. 
—Iam now grown somewhat easier in my 
body, but my mind is sometimes depressed. 
—About the Club Iam in no great pain. 
The forfeitures go on, and the house, I hear, 
is improved for our future meetings. I 
hope we shall meet often and sit long.” * 
it 4. “ Your letter was, indeed, Jong 
in coming, but it was very welcome. Our 
‘acquaintance has now subsisted long, ant 
our recollection of each other involves a 
great space, and many little occurrences, 
which melt ‘the thoughts to tenderness. — 
Write to me, therefore, aa frequently as 
ou can.—I hear from Dr. ‘Brockteshy and 
ir. Ryland, that the Club is not crowded. 
I hope we shallenliven it when winter bringe 
‘us together.” 








To Dr. Burwey. August2. “ The wea- 
ther, you know, bas not been balmy ; I am 
now reduced to think, and am at last con- 
tent to talk of the weather. Pride must 
have a fallt—I have Jost dear Mr, Allen ; 
and wherever I turn, the dead or the dying 
meet my notice, and force .my attention 
upon misery and mortality, Mra. Burney’s 
‘escape from so much and her ease 
after so much pain, throws, however, some 
radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect. 
May her recovery be perfect, and her con- 
tinuance long. 1 struggle bard for life. I 
take physic, and take air; my friend's cha- 
riot is slways ready. We have run this 

ting twenty-four miles, and could run 

forty-eight more. But who can run the race 
2” 

Sept. 4. [Concerning a private transse- 
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ton, in which his opinion was ssked, and 
after giving it, he makes the following re- 
flections, which are spvllcebisen ‘other occa- 
sions.) “ Nothing deserves more compas- 
sion than wrong conduct with good mean- 
jing s ‘than loss or bloquy suffered by one, 
who, as he is conscious ouly of good inten 
tions, wonders why he loses that kindness 
which he wishes to preserve ; and not know- 
ing his own fault, if, as may sometimes hap- 
per, pobody will tel him, goes on to offend 
by bis endeavour to plesse—T am delight. 
cod finding that our a 
—-You will do me a real kindness by conti- 
nuing to write. A postday has now been 
Jong a day of recreation.” 

fov. J. “ Our correspondence for 
want of topics. I had said what J had to 
say on the matter proposed tomy considera- 
tion: and nothing remained but to tell you 
that I waked or slept ; that I was more or 
less sick. I drew my thoughts in upon my- 





self, and su ‘yours employed uj 
our book. Nivat you book has been delay 
e8 I am giad, since you have gained au op- 


portunity of being more exact.—Of the cau- 
tion necessary in adjusting narratives there 
es no end eons tell what they do act 
ow, that they may not seem ignorant 
and’ others frown mere indifference. about 
truth. Ail truth is not, indeed, of equal 
importance ; but, if little violations are al- 
lowed, every violation will in time be 
thought Uetle « and a writer should keep 





himself on ard againt 
first temy ations to ne; sigence or supine. 
niess.—I had cease to write, because respect- 


ing you X had no more to say, and respect- 
ing Yayaelf could say little good. I cannot 
Doust of advancement, and in case of conva- 
lescence it may be said, with few exceptions, 
‘non progredi, est regredi. I hope I may be 
exc My great difficulty was with 
any aweet Fanny,* who, by her artifice of 
preeeS of ogaity which T was eat at Ie 
a t o ity wi was not at li- 
berty tu neglect ; and I know not who were 
iu town whose cover I could send my 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are £0 
well,and have a delight Particularly sympa- 
thetic in the recovery of Mrs. Burney.” 

To Mr. Lawaro. Aug. 25. “The 
kindness of your last letter, and my omis- 
sion to answer it, begins to give you, even 
in my opinion, a right to recriminate, and 
soot, wil, toerefere, delay no longer to 
sent. 1 wi >, delay no 
give an account of myealf, and wish I could 
relate what would plesse either m 
my friend—On July 13, I 
partly in hope of help from air end 
change of place, and partly excited by the 
sick man’s impatience i 


* The celebrated Mis Fannw Bumey, 
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get Lichfield in astage vehicle, with very 
fatigue, in two days, and had the cor. 
solation ¢ to find, that since my last visit my 
three old acquaintance areall dead.—July 26, 
Iwent to Adabourne, where I have been till 
now; the house in which we live is repair 
ings I live in too much solitude, and am 
deeply dejected : I wish we were near- 
er, and rejoice in your removal to London, 
AA’Seiend, at once cheerful and verious Ss & 
great acquisition. us not neglect one 
Snother for the little time which Providence 
allows us to hope.—Of my health I cannot 
tell you, what my wishes persuaded me to 
expect, that it is much improved by the sea- 
son or by remedies. T am sleepless; my legs 
grow with avery few steps, and the 
water breaks its boun: in some degree. 
‘The asthma, however, has remitted; my 
breath is still much obstructed, but is more 
Ea Mong it ig Nights af watehSilaees 
torpit s3 X read very little, 
Bough Kh alone for Tam tempted to 
supply in the day what 3 lost in bed. ‘This 
is my history ; like all other histories, a nar- 
rative of misery, Yet am I so much better 
than in the be ng of the year, that 
ought to be ashemed of complaining. | Inow. 
sit and write with very little sensiblity of 
pain or weakness; but when I rise I shal) 
ind my legs betraying me. Of the money 
which you mentioned, I have no immediate 
need; keep it, however, for me, unless some 
exigence requires it. "Your papers I will 
shew you certainly, when you would see 
them; but Iam a little angry at you for 
not keeping minutes of your own acceptum 
et expentum, uz think 2 little time might 
be spared from Aristophanes, for the res.fa- 
miliares. Forgive me, for I mean well.” I 
hope, dear Sir, that you and Lady Rothes, 
all the young people, too many to enu- 
merate, are well and happy. oD bless 
youall.” 
‘To Mr. Wirpnam, August. “ The ten- 
to treat: wie, rouge 27 lang illness, 
me, through my i neither 
health nor sickness cao, Thope, make me 
; and you are not to Suppose, that 
after we ‘ou were no longer in my 
fot, Het wot can pick rats ouy, bot 
that he is sick? His thoughta are necessa- 
rily concentred in himself: he neither re~ 
celves nor can give delight; his inquiries 
are after alleviations of pain, and his efforts 
are to catch some momentary comfort.— 
T am now in the neighbourhood of 
t ', YOu must expect no account of 
its wonders, of its hills, its waters, its ca- 
verns, or its mines; but I will tell you, dear 








{ [Probably some word has been here omitted befs 
cohuatlon the word cone 


Alla. 7o-) 


ir, what I hope you will not hear with less 
atisfaction, that, for about » week past, my 
sthma has been less affiictive.” 

Lichfield, October2. “I believe you had 
veen ough acquainted with the pha- 
vomena of sickness, not: to be surprised that 
sick man wishes to be where he is not, and 
there it appears to every body but himself 
hat he might easily be, without having the 
esolution toxemove. I thought Ashbourne 
_folitary place, but did not cumne hither til 
ast Monday—I have here more company, 
fut may bealts has for this last. week not ad 
ranced ; and in the languor of disease how 
ittle can be done? Whither or when I 

make my next remove, I cannot tell ; 
wt I intreat you, dear Sir, to let me know 
‘rom time to time, where you may be found, 
br your residence is a very powerful attrac 
ive to, Sir, your most humble servant.” 








“ro MR. PERKINS. 
“Dean Sim, 

“ I camnor but flatter myself that your 
cindness for me will make you glad to know 
here Lam, andin what site, 

ve been struggling very hard wit 
ny diseases. My breat 
nuch obstructed, and the water has attempi- 
ad to encroach upon me again. I passed the 








Get part of the summer at Oxford, after. | of evil. have struggled hard 


wards Event to Lichfield, re G Ash 
bourne, in Der and a week a 
rehragd to EicbBeld. sai 


«© My breath is now much easier, and the 
water isin great measure run away, 50 
that I hope to see you again before winter. 

“Please make Ty compliments to Mrs. 
Perkins, and to Mr, and 
am, 


rs. Barclay. I 


ity 
“Your most bumble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonneson. 
Lichfield, Oct, &, 1704” 


‘TO THE RIGHT How. WILLIAM GERARD 
MABILTOX. 

Onan Sia, 

“Constpenro what reason you gave 
me in the spring to conclude that you took 
part in whatever good or evil might Lefall 
me, I ought not to have omitted s0 long the 
account which I am now about to give you. 

fy diseases are an and a dropsy, 
and, what is lest curable, seventy-five. 
the dropsy, in the beginning of the summer, 
or in ‘spring, I recovered to a 
oy he ping reoreeed to dope 
physicians: the asthma now is likewise, for 
atime, very much relieved. I went to Ox- 
ford, where the asthins was very tyrannical, 
an began in me; 
but seqsonsble physic stopped the inunds- 
tion: I then returned to London, and in 


uly took a resolution to visit Staffordeh 
and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling 
with my divease. ‘The dropsy made another 
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attack, and was not easily ejected, but at 
inst gave way. ‘The aathing suddenly ret 
mitten in bed, on the 13th of August, an 
though now very oppressive, is, 1 think, still 
something gentler than it was before the re- 
mission. “My limbs are miserably debili. 
tated, and my nights are sleepless and tedi- 
ous.— When you read this, dear Sir, you are 
not sorry that I wrote no sooner. I will 
not prolong my complaints. I hope still to 
see you ine happier hour, to talk over what 
we have often talked, and perhaps to find 
new topics of merriment, or new incite. 
ments to curiosity. 
“Tam, deer Sir, &c. 
“Sam. Jounson. 














“"Lichfidd, Oct, 20, 1764." 


“TO JOHN PARADISE, Fa," 

“Daan Sin, 

“Trovan in att my summer's excursion 
I have given you no account of myself, I 
hope you think better of me than to imagine 
it possible for me to forget you, whose kind- 
ness to me bas been too great’ and too con 
stant not to have made its impression on & 
harder breast than mine. is not 








has been very { very culpable when nothing pleasing is sup. 


preased. It would bave alleviated none of 
your complaints to have read my vicissitudes 
with very for- 
midable and obstinate maladies; and though 
I cannot talk of health, think all praise due 
to my Creator and Preserver for the cont. 
nuance of my life. ‘The dropsy hus made 
two attacks, and has given way fo medicine; 
the asthma is very oppressive ; but that has 
likewise once remitted. 1 am very weak, 
and very sleepless ; but it is time to conclude 
the tale of misery.I hope, dear Sir, that 
you grow better, for you have likewise your 
‘share of human evil, and that your lady and 
the young charmers are well. 
“Tam, dear Sir, &e. 
“Sam. Jounson. 
(Lichfield, Oct, 27, 1704." 


“20 um GEORGE NICOL} 


«Dean Sm, 

“ Suxce we parted, I have been much op- 

essed by my asthma, but it has lately been 
Yess Inborous. "When Isit I am almost at 
ease, and I can walk, though yet very Little, 
with les ficult for thie week pai thar 
before. [hope F shal enjoy my friends, 
and thet you and T abll have a litte more 
literary conversation, Where I now am, 


ELD. ‘He ls dlstingulahed not auly by hia learning andl 
talents, but by iaposition, 
manners, and 8 acquaintance with welkin- 
formed and accompl ‘ehost all nations. 
Ti Raraioe det Deze 3,178, 
Bookseller to his Majesty 
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every thing 1s very liberally provided for me | 
but topveration’ My fiend is sick him.” 
self, and the reciprocation of complaints and 
groans afford not much of either pleasure or 
Instruction. What we have not at home 
this town docs not supply, and I shall be 

ad of a little imported “intelligence, and 

ope that you will bestow now and then a 
little time’ on the relief and entertainment 
of, Sir, yours, &. 





“Sam. Jounson. 
“Ashbourne, Aug, 19, 1704” 


“TO MR, CRUIESEANK. 


“+ DRAR Site, 


“Do not suppose that I forget you; I 
hope I shall never be accused of forgetting 
my benefactors. I had, till lately, nothi 
to write but complaints upon complaints, of 
misenes upon miseries ; but within this fort- 
night I have received great relief—Have 
your Lecturers any vacation? If you are 
Feleased from the necessity of daily study, 
Jou may find time for a letter to me— {in 
this letter he states the particulars of hi 
case.|—In return for this account of my 

let me have a good account of yours, 
and of’ your prosperity in all your underta- 
Kings, “I am, dear Sir, yours, &. 


“ Sam, JomNaon. 
* Ashbourne, Sept. 4, 1784" 








“To Ma. Tuomas Davirs. August 14, 
“The tenderness with which you always 
treat me, makes me culpable in my own 
eyea for having omitted to write in so lung 
® separation; 1 had, indeed, nothing to say 
that you could wish to hear. All has been 
hitherto misery accumulated upon misery, 
disease corroborating disease, till y y 
ay asthma was perceptibly and unexpect- 

lly mitigated. Tam much comforted with 
this short relief, and am willing to flatter 
royself' that it may continue and improve. 
I have at present such 2 degree of ease, a8 
not only pr admit the comforts, but the 
duties of life. Make my compliments to 
‘Mrw. Davies.—Poor dear Alien, he was a 
good man.” 


‘Po Sim Josnva Rexxoups. Ashbourne, 
July 21. “The tenderness with which I 
am treated by my friends, make it reasonable 
to auppose that they are desirous to know 
the state of my health, and a desire so be- 
nevolent ought to be gratified.—I came to 
Lichfield in two days without any painful 
fatigue, and on Monday eame hither, where 

wirpose to stay and try what airand regu- 
lality will effect. I cannot yet d 
myself that I have made much progress in 
recovery, My sleep is little, my breath is 
YEEY mich encumbered, and my lege ere 
very weak. ‘The water has increased a li 
but has again run off. The most distressing 
aymnptom is want of sleep.” 


DR. JCTINSON. (784, 


Angust 19. “ Having had since our sepa- 
tation little to say that eould please you or 
myself by saying. I have not been lavish of 
ut I fatter myself that you 
will partake of the pleasure with whi 
can now tell you, that about a week 
felt suddenly'a sensible remission of my 
asthma, and consequently a greater light. 
ness of action and motion.—Of this grateful 
alleviation I know not the cause, nor dare 
depend upon its continuance, but while it 
lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am de- 
sirous of communicating, while it lasts, my 
Pleasure tomy friends.— Hitherto, dear Sir, 
had written, before the post which staysin 
this town but a little while, brought me 
your letter. Mr. Davies seems to have re- 
presented my little tendency to recover in 
terms too splendid. I am still restless, still 
weak, still watery, but the asthma is less op- 
pressive.—Poor Ramsay ?* On which side 
soever I turn, mortality presents its form: 
dable frown. I left three old friends at 
Lichfield, when I was last there, and now 
found them all dead. I no sooner lost sight 
of dear Aan, than I am told that I shall 
see him no more. That we must all die, we 
always know; I wish I had sooner remem- 
bered it. Do not think me intrusive or im- 
portunate, if I now call, dear Sir, upon you 
to remember it.” 

“Tam glad that 2 Nttle favour 
from the court bi Ditercented your furious 
purposes. I could not in any case have ap- 
proved such public violence of resentment, 
and should have considered any who encou- 
St, as rather seeking sport for them- 
selves, than honour for you. Resentment 
gratifies him who intended an injury, and 
pains him unjustly who did not Intend it. 

jut all this is now superfluous.—I still con 
tinue by Go's mercy to mend. My breath 
is easier, my nighte are quieter, and my le, 
are less in bulk, and stronger in use. 
have, however, yet a great deal to overcome, 

I can yet attain even an old man's 
health—Write, do write to me now and 
then; we are now old acquaintance, and 
perhaps few people have lived so much and 
$0 long together, with less cause of com+ 
plaint on either side. The retrospection of 
this is very pleasant, and I hope we shall 
never think on erch other with less kind. 
ness.” 

Sept. 9. “I could not answer your letter 
before this day, because I went on the sixth 
to Chatsworth, and did not come back till 
the post was gone—Many words, I hope, 
are not necessary between ze ard me, to 
convince you what gratitude is excited in 
my heart by the Chancellor's liberality and 
your kind offices. I did not indeed expect 


ic con age 
gchar aie he tert 
‘by his friends. 
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that what was asked by the Chancellor would 
have been refused, but since it has, we will 
not tell that any thing has been asked—I 
have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, 
which, when you have read it, you will be 
pissel to-oal pith lest or “dar prerdl 
seal, and convey it to himi; had I sent it di. 
rectly. to hint, Lolupsld have aseited tr over. 
look the favour of your intervention. My 
last letter told you of my advance in health, 
which, I think, in whole still continues. 
Of the hydropic tumour, there is now very 
little appearance; the asthma is much leis 
troublesome, and seems to remit something 
day after day. Ido not despair of support- 
ing an English winter.—At Chatsworth, I 
met young Mr. Burke, who led me very 
commodiously into conversation with the 
‘Duke and Duchess. We had a very good 
moming. ‘The dinner was public.” 

Sept. 18. “{ flattered myself that this 
week would have given me a letter from you, 
but none has come. Write to me now and 
then, but direct your next to Lichfield.—I 
think, and I hope am sure, that I stall 
better. I have sometimes good nights; but 








am still in my legs weak, but so much men t- 
ed, that I go to Lichfield in hope of belng 
able to pay my vivite on foot, for there are 


¥i 
no coaches.—I have three letters this day, all 
about the balloon, I could have been content 
with one. Do not write about the balloon, 
whatever elee you may think proper to say.” 

October 2 “I am always proud of your 
approbation, and therefore was much pleased 
Sat you liked my letter. | When you copied 
it, you invaded the Chancellor's right rather 
than mine, The refisal I did not expect, 
but I had never thought much about it, for 
I doubted whether the Chancellor had so 
much tenderness for meas to ask. He, 
keeper of the King’s conscience, ought not 
to be supposed capable of an improper peti- 
tion 21 te not gold that glitters, as we 
have often been told; and the adage is ve- 
yified in your place and my favour; but if 
what happens does not make us richer, we 
must bid it welcome, if it makes us wiser— 
I do no at present grow better, nor much 
worse; my hopes, however, are somewhat 
abated, and a very great lore is the loss of 
hope, but I struy d'un an Lean” 

“io Mu, Jqus Nicnous, Lichfield, Oct. 
20. “When you were here, you were 
pleased, as I am told, to think my absence 
an inconvenience. J should certainly have 





been very glad to give so skilful a lover of the 


antiquities any information about my native 
place, of which, however, I know not much, 
and have reason to believe that not much is 
Known.—Though I have not given you any 
amusement, Ihave received amusement from 
you. At Ashbourne, where I had very Bt 
tle company, I had the luck to borrow * Mr. 


Bowyer's Life ;’ a book so full of 
Fury history, that a literary man must find 
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some of his old friends. I thought that I 
could now and then have told you some 
hints worth your notices and pérbaps we 
inay talk a fife over. I hope we shall be 
auch together; you must now be to me 
what you were before, and what dear Mr. 

‘was, besides. He was taken unex- 
pectedly away, but I think he was a very 
food mani heve made little progress i 
recovery. Iam very weak, and very sleep- 
Jess: but I live on and hope.” 

This various mess of correspondence, 
which I have thus brought together, is va- 
luable, both as an addition to the store which 
the public already has of Johnson's writings, 
and us exhibiting a genuine and noble _pe- 
cimen of vigour and vivacity of mind, which 
neither age nor sickness could impair or di- 
minis 


It may be observed, that his writings in 
orery wey, whether for the public, or pri. 
vately to his friends, was by fits and star 
fur we see frequently, that many letters are 
written on the same day. n he had 
once overcome hisaversion to begin, he was, 

| suppose, desirous to go on, in order to re: 
lieve his mind from the uneasy reflection of 
delta what he ought to do. 

‘hile in the country, notwithstanding 
the accumulation of il which he en- 
dured, bis mind did not lose its powers. He 
translated an Ove of Horace, which is printed 
in bis works, and euyeae several prayers, 
T shall insert one of them, which is so wis 
and energetic, ao philosophical and t0 pious, 
that 1 doubt not of its affording consolation 
to many a sincere Christian, when in a state 
of mind to which I believe the best are some- 
times liable.* 

And here [am enabled fully to refite a 
rey unjust reflection, by Sir John Hawkins, 

against Dr. Johnson, and his faithful 
servant, Mr. Francis Barber; as if both of 
them had been guilty of culpable neglect to- 
wards a person of the name of Heely, whom 
Sir John chooses to call 2 relation of Dr. 
Johnson's. The fact is, that Mr. Heely 
was not his relation; he bad indeed been 
married to one of his cousins, but she had 
lied without having cbildren, and he had 





















* Against tn and perplesing though, 
Lonthmoy Maker and Srottor whe baat 


ie 

oy 

Sent mente this world to work out roy mlvation, enable 
on 


‘providence, give me grave always 10 
Roushte are bot may thoughts, nor thy ways 70y ways, 
ie chal plese bee to comtious se fn this 


be soul which Thou receivest shall be ssttatied wit 
knowledge. Grant this, © LORD, for Jeeus CHaieY'a 
sake. Amen, 
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married another womum ; 80 that even th 

fight connexion which there once had been 
Phe vers great Hberality to this mee 

shewn man 

Pit bis frvt Ge was alte, as bas sppenrer 
Ina former part of this work, waa humane 
‘and charitable enough to continue his bounty 
to him ar Boaliy but surely there ci 
no stron; uty Uy im oF U 
Tegatee, to do more: ‘The following letter, 
oligingly communicated to me by Mfr. An- 
drew Strahan, will confirm what I have 
stated : 

“70 MR, HEELY, NO. 6, IN FYE-8TREET, 

WRSYMINeTER. 





“sm, 
“As necessity obliges you to call #0 soot 
again upon me, ‘You sbould at least have told 
je smallest suin that will supply your pre- 
sent want: you cannot suppose that I have 
much to spare. ‘Two guineas is as much as 
you ought to be behind with your creditor. 
“Ieyou wait on Mr. Strahan, {n New-stzeet, 
Fettér-lane, or in his absence, on Mr. An- 
drew Strahan, shew this, by which they are 
entreated to advance you two guiness, and 
to keep this as a voucher. -I am, Sir, 
«Your humble servant, 
«Sam. JonNsoN. 


“+ Aghbourne, Aug, 22, 1704" 
Indeed it is very necs to keep in 
mind that Sir Toba lawhins bas unaesbu- 
tably viewed Jobnson’s character and con. 
duct in almost every particular, with an un- 
happy Prejudice. 
’e now behold Johnson for the last time 
in his native city, for which he ever retained 








© S00 page 140. 
+ Tani ome Lntance only to thw which have 
thought ff facut pote on 

Tearing tale bie fibnguesa 2 let Sohn 





mndersiood. Bit John 
‘ingle ease of @ cutfous eaition of Polltian, which he 


elfvus 
‘robetiy had’ beon 
br upwards of fifty years. Would it not be falrer © 
‘raider thls as an tualvertence, and drav no general ir 
Erencet The truth is, that Johnson wax aa\attentive, 
RECT cue of he mami fs 7 pom, as 
te Se ska Hawkes compilation, ”thete By 
‘tn c 

ver, some fotmacd which have’ 
sotionable 


we One of them I shal transcribe, fo. 
Intice to a writer whom I have bed too much occasion, 
Ddicemeure, and to shew my falmew x3 the, of 
43y Mustrlous friend: “" Phere was wanting fo fils con- 
Bet and behaviour, that digaity which results from = 
lar and orderly course of action, and by an Ica 
‘power commands esteem, He could not be aakl to 


irtues were of a much higher fou than those of the 
layed, orderly man, Dete described.” 
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ewarm affection, and which, by a sudden 

he, under the word Liok, he intro- 

with reverence, into his immortal 

Mork, ‘Tae Ewonsen, Drotrowany :— 
pina re 

felt a revival of all the tenderness 

jection, an instance of which 
his ordering 


here, he 
of filial 
in 


the grave-stone and inscription 


over Elizabeth Blaney§ to be substantially 
renewed. 





macy £0 2s to talk to him with great free- 
tbe mentioned that he could not in ge- 
accuse himself of hat been an un~ 

. * Once, indeed, (said he) I was 
disobedient ; I refused to attend my father 
to Uttoxeter-market. Pride was the source 
of that refusal, and the remembrance of it 
was painful. A few yesrs ago I desired to 
atone for this fault; I'went to Uttoxeter in 
very bad weather, and stood for a considera- 
ble'time bareheaded in the rain, on the spot 
where my father’s atall used to stand, In 
ccntrition I stood, and 1 hope the penance 





was expiatory.” 
“T told bim (sare ‘Miss Seward) in one of 
my latest visits to him of « wonderful learned 


hich did all that we have observed exhi- 
Dited by dogs and horses. The subject 
amused him. ‘Then, (said he) the pigs are 
a race unjustly calumniated. Pig has, it 
seems, not been wanting to man, but man to 
pig. We do not allow time for his education ; 
we Kill him at a year old’ Mr. Hew 
White, who was present, observed that 
this instance had happened ‘in ar before Pope’ 
time, he would not have been justified in in- 

ing the swine a3 the lowest degree of 

grovelling instinet. Dr. Johnson seeme 
Pleased with 


Dig, which 1 bad seen at Nottingham ; and 
wi 








the observation, while the per- 
son who made it proceeded to remark, that 
torture must have been eraployed, ere 

ji could have heen 





said be) 
the pig bas no cause to complain ; he would 
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have been killed the first year if he had not 
‘been educated, and protracted existence is a 
good recompense for very considerable de- 
grees of torture.’ ” 

‘AsJohnson had now very faint hopes ofre- 
covery, and as Mrs. Thrale was no louger de- 
voted to him, it might have been su 
that he would naturally have chosen 
main in the comfortable house of his beloved 
wife's daughter, and end his life where he 
began it. But there was in him an anima- 

and lofty spirit,* and however compli. 
cated diseases might depress ordinary mor- 
tala, oll who saw him beheld and acknow- 
ledged the invictum animum Catonie+ Such 
‘was his intellectual ardour even at this time, 
that he said to one friend, * Sir, T look upon 
every day to be lost, in which T do not make 
a new acquaintance ;” and toanother, when 
talking of his illness, “ Lwill be conquered; 
Iwill not capitulate.” And such was his 
love of London, so high a relish had he of 
its magnificent extent, and variety of intel- 
lectual entertainment, that he languished 
when absent from it, his mind having be- 
come quite luxurious from the long habit 
at enjoying the metropolis ; and, therefore, 
although at Lichfield, surrounded with 
friends who loved and revered him, and for 
whom he had a very sincere affection, he 
still found, that such conversation as Lon- 
don affords, could be found no where else. 
There, feelings, Joined, probably, to some 
flattering hopes ‘of aid from the erainent 
piysiclans and surgeons ia, Tandon, who 
idly and generously attended him without 
accepting fees, made him resolve to return 
to the capi 

From Lichfield he came to Birminghem, 
where he passed a few days with his worthy 
old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, who thus 
writes to me: He was very solicitous with 
me to recollect somé of our most early 
transactions, and transmit them to him, for 

ceived nothing gave him greater 
sure than calling te tnind those days of our 
innocence. I complied with his request, and 
he only received them a few days before his 
death. [have transcribed for your inspec- 
tion, exactly the minutes T wrote to ian” 
‘This paper having been found in his repo- 
sitorige after his death, Sir Jobn Hawkins 
has inserted it entire, and I have made_oc- 
casional use of it and other communications 
from Mr. Heetor,t in the course of this 




















Mr. Burke tome as applicable to Johnson, 
whet Cicero, in Ms Cato Mason, tgs of dppines “Tn 
fentume enits animum, arrum, hadebat, ec 


‘suecumbebat sensctuti > repeating, at the 

the following noble words ia the same pas- 
“Ite enim senectes honesta est, ai ee ipea de- 
ieraint emancipata est, 
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Work. I have both visited and corres- 
ponded with him since Dr. Johnamn’s death, 





‘and by my inquiries concerning iva 
riety of particulars have obtained additional 


iformation. I followed the same mode 
with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose 
resence I wrote down a good deal of what 
could tell ; andhe, at my request, signed 
hisname, togive it authenticity. Itie very 
rare to find any person who is able to give 
adistinct account of the life even of one 
whom he has known intimately, without 
questions being put to them. i 
 Kippis has told me, that on this uc- 
count if is a practice with him to draw out 
a bi ical catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where 
he was again kindly received by Doctor 
Adams,§ who was togive me the fol. 
lowing account in one of his letters (Feb. 
Vjth, 1785:) * His last vi was, I believe, 
to my house, which he left, after a t 
four or five ‘days. We had much serious 
talk together, for which [ ought to be the 
better as long as I live. You will remember 
some discourse which we had in the summer 
upon the subject, of prayer, and the difli- 
culty of this sort of composition. He re- 
minded me of this, and of my having wished 









(blleation of this Work, that Mr. Hector hos survived 
schooi-fetl years; that 












on 
Iam odaseseittes by Br. dovason, et Se ently pesiod 
‘written by Br. aE ea 
His whlch wi etext oy nition of his Boa. 
is early and worthy friend of Johnéon died at Bir- 
hac September nT.) 

f {This amiable and excellent oan survived Dr. John- 
sgh st foe farm having edt Suan 17, at 
Gloucester, where monument erected to armiemory, 
i ‘oucripton t= 


© Sacred to the Memory of 
WiitiaM ADAua, D-D. 

‘Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 

Prebendary of this Cathedral, and 
‘Archdeacon of Landaf?, 


Ingenious, Learned, Eloquent, 
He ably defended the truth of Chriatiantty 
Piout, Benevolent, and Charitable, 
“He successfully inculeated Its sacred Precept, 
Pure, and undeviating ia hisawn Copduct, 
tender and to the Faillags of 


ness of Manlainaly 





‘Ever amcious for the welfare ard hay 
He was on all occasions forward to encourage 
‘Works of public Utility, and extensive Beneficence, 
In the Goverament of the College over which he 
presided, 
His vigilant Attention was uniformly exerted, 
the hoportant Object of the ineration 


ih dignity of hs Deportment. 
Hs Of Dapenifin’ and trbasty af Maney, 
* impired Enieet, Grariude, and is 


Full of Days and metured in Virine, 
He dled Jan. 23¢h, 1749, aged 82." 


‘ery just character of Dr, Adana may abo be fouuet 
<< "The Gentleman's Magazine,” for W760, Vou. LAX. 
214, Hs only daughter (ace p34) wax married be 

ui tgs 0B Hyatt of Palnvchy 2 Gloucs 
en : 
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him to try his band, and to give us a speci. 
men of the style and manser that be ap 
proved. He added, that he was now ina 
Fight frame of mind, and es he could not 
ssibly employ his time better, he woulil 
mm oe set about ie oe I find yy 
inquiry, that no is sort were left 
hebind hin, except few short ejaculatory 
forms suitable to his present situation.” 

Dr, Adams had not then received accu. 
tate information on this subject ; for it has 
aince appeared that various prayers had 
been composed by him at different periods, 
which, intermingied with pious resolutions, 
and some short notes of his life, were enti- 
tled by him “Prayers oud Meditations,” 
and have, in pursuance of his earnest requi- 
sition, in the hopes of doing good, been pub- 
Tished, witha judicious welkwrritten Preface, 
by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, to whom he 
delivered them. Thisadmirable collection, 
to which [have frequently referred in the 
course of this Work, evinces, beyond all 
his compositions for the public, and all the 
eulogies of his friends and admirers, the sin- 
cere virtue and piety of Johnson. It proves 
with unquestionable authenticity, that 
amidst all his constitutional infirmities, his 
earnestness to conform his practice to the 
Precey ts of Christianity was unceasing, and 
that he habitually endeavoured to refer 
e transaction of his life to the will of 
the Supreme Being. 

« He arrived in London on the 16thof No- 
vember, and next day sent to Dr. Burney 
the following note, which I insert as the 
last. token of bis remembrance of that in. 

ious and amiable man, and 2s another of 

1 many proofs of the tenderness and be- 
nignity of bis heart: 


“Mr. Jonysox, who came home last 
night sends his respects to dear Dr. Burney, 
and all the dear Burneys, little and great.”’ 


“TO MR. HECTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM. 


© Duan Sin, 

“I pip not reach Oxfurd until Friday 
morning, and then I sent Francis to see the 
balloon By, but could not go myself. Istaid 
at Oxford ‘till Tuesday, and then came in 
the common vehicle ensily to London. 1 
am as I was, and baving seen Dr. Brock- 
Ieshy, am to ply the equille; but whatever 
be their efficacy, this world must. soon pass 
away. Let usthink seriously on our duty.— 
I send my kindest respects to dear Mrs. 
Careless: let me have the prayers of both. 
We have all lived long, and must soon 
Gon have mercy on us, for the sake 
Lord Jzsvs Caner. Amen. 

mf ew, 


“Tandon, Nov, 17, 1784" 


His correspondence with me, after his 
letter on the subject of my settling in Lon- 


» de 
“Sam. Jonnsox. 
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don, shall now, so far as is proper, be pro- 
duced in one series. 

‘July 26, he wrote to me from Ashbourne: 
“On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and 
found every body glad enough to aee me. 
‘On the 20th, I came hither, and found a 
house half-built, of very uncomfortable ap- 
pearance; but my own room has not been 
altered. “That a tan worn with diseases, in 
his seventy-second or third year, should con. 
demn of his remaining life to pass 
among ruins and rubbish, and that 10 in. 
considerable part, appearato me very strange. 
=I know that your kindness makes you im. 
patient to know the state of my health, in 
which I cannot boast of much improvement. 
Icame through the journey without much 
inconvenience, but when I attempt self-mo- 
tion I find my legs weak, and my breath 
very short; this day 1 have been much di 
ordered. I have no company; the Docto: 
is busy in his fields, and goes to bed at nine, 
and his whole system is so different from 
mine, that we seem formed for different ele. 
ments; I have, therefore, all my amuse- 
ment to seek within air 2 

Having written to him in bad spirits, a 
letter filled with dejection and fretfulness, 
and at the same time expressing anxious aj 

concerning him, on account of a 
dream which had disturbed me; his answer 
was chiefly in terms of reproach, for'a sup- 
posed charge of “affecting discontent, and 

lulging the vanity of complaint.” It, 
however, proceeded, “ Write to me often, 
and write likea man. I consider your fide- 
lity and tenderness ‘as a great part of the 
comforts which are yet left me, and sin. 
cerely wish we could be nearer to each other, 
stents, My dear friend, life is very 
short and very Uncertain; let us spend it as 
well as we can. My worthy neighbour, 
Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. 
Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell. Ni 
thing ailed me at that time ; Jet your su- 
perstition at last have an end.” 

Feeling very soon, that the manner in 
which he had written might hurt me, he 
two days afterwards, July 28, wrote to me 
again, giving me an account of his suffer- 
ings; after which, he thus proceeds; * Bo. 
fore this letter, you will have bad one which 
T hope you will not take amiss; for it-co1 
tains only truth, and that truth kindly i 
tended.*##eee mm guar nactus es orna ; 
make the most and best of your lot, and 
compare yourself not with the few that aro 
above you, but with the multitudes which 
te below ."P8°*, Go steadily forwards 
with lawful business or honest diversions. 
ee says of the Dutchmen) 
well when you are not ill, and pleased when you 
ere not angry/—*"***, "This may seem bus 
an il] return for your tenderness; but I 
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mean it well, for I love you with great ar- 
dour and sincerity. Pay inv respects to dear 
Mrs. Boswell, and iad the young ones to 
Jove me.” 
I unfortustely was so much indi 

during a considerable part of the year, that 
it was not, or at least Lanois ‘it was not, 
in my power to write to my ilfustrioua friend 
asfurmerly, or without expressing such com- 

laints as offended him. Having conjured 

im not to do me the injustice oF eherging 
me with affectation, [ was with much 
long silent. His lost letter to me 
came, and affected me very tenderly. 


“70 JAMES ROSWELL, Esa. 
+ Duar Stn, 


“T nave this summer sometimes amend- 
ed, and sometimes relapsed, but, upon the 
whole, bave lost ground very much. M: 
legs are extremely weak, and my breat! 
very short, and the water is now increasing 
upon me. In this uncomfortable state your 
letters used to relieve ; what is the réason 
that I have thei no longer? Are you sick, 
orare you sullen ? Whatever be the reason, 
if it be less than necessity, drive it away; 
and of the short life that we have, make 
dest use for yourself and for your friends. 
seesee, Lam sometimes afraid that your 
omission to write has some real cause, an 
shall be glad to know that you are not sick, 
and that nothing ill has befallen dear Mra. 
Boswell, or any of your family. 

Tam, Sir, yours, &o. 
“Sam. Joursox. 





‘Lichfield, Now. 5, 17H.” 
‘Yet, it was not a little painful to me to 
find, that ina paragraph of this letter, which 





have oiniteed, he still persevered in ar- 
raigning me as before, which was strange in 
iim whe hed #0 caugh experience of what I 
suffered. I, however, wrote ta him two us 
Kind letters ‘as I could; the last of which 
came too Jate to be read by him, for 
neas increased more rapid(y upon bi 
Thad apprehended ; but I haa the consola- 
tion of being informed that be spoke of me 
on his death-bed with affection, and I look 
forward with humble hope of renewing our 
friendship in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this Work 
from any farther al notice of its au- 
thor + who, if he should be tbought to have 
obtruded himeelf too much upon their at- 
tention, requests them to consider the pe- 
culiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 


Soon after Johnson's return to the me- 
tropolis, both the asthma and groper be- 
came more violent and distressful. He had 
for some time kept a journal in Latin of 
the state of his illness, and the remedies 
which he used, under the title of Agri phe 
meris, which he began on the 6th of July, 


his ill. 
‘than 
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wut continued it, no longer than the 8th of 
November; finding, I suppose, that It was 

mournful and unavailing register. It is 
xn my possession ; and is written with great 


care and accuracy. ; 
Still his love of Bterature* did not fail. 


1 te maly, wonderful o eonlder the extent and 
constaney of Johnson's lterasy ardnus, notwithstandi 
‘She melanchody ‘which cond and imolttered his ex 
lazeoce. serous and various works which 
of seat of which the ouawang eataloyne 
STpeat aany more, of which the tay: re 
swas given by bia to Mr. Eengon, and by that genie. 
man tohis Majesty 


“Deveney, 


+ amall book of precepts and directions for piety 
the May taken from tbo divetions in Merton's exerts, 


‘Pamiosorny, Tirerony, and Lirenatune in general. 
+ History of Criticlam, as it relates to judging of au~ 
thors, froma Arlstotle to the present age. "An account of 
‘the vise and Iosprovements of that arts of the different 
‘opinions of authors, anclent and moder. 
‘Translation of the History of Herodian., 
New edition of Paifax's Teanslation of Taseo, with 
notes, ghusary, Sc. 
+ Cliavcet, & Bew edition of bim, from manuscripts 
‘and old estitions, with various readings, conjectures, r= 
raarks op hie langnage, and the chaages it har under- 


Spemeets 
Bia boreeet count of the Hbertles he has 
‘Vorrowed, with sr erties he 

{een in teling the stories bis fe, anda exact etymo- 


logical lowary. 
i Aritotle's Rhetoric a tmnalation of it into English. 
«collection of Letters, translated from the moder 
‘walters, with some acoout® of the severn! nuthort 
" Ohatusn’s Portas, with notes, historical and eritlea), 
+ Roscommon's Poem, with notes, 
“Lives af the Philosopher, weten with a polite air, 
tn mich a menner af may divert as well xs instruct. 
<li of the Mealien Mythology, with ay expt 
ation of the fabs, bath allegories and histor 
vith to the noets, 
“History of the State of Venlee, in a compendious 


manner. 
‘Aristotle's Ethics, an English tramlatlon of them 
with notes 








all Kind of subjects. 

a new edition of his works, cum notin 

iat, in the tanner of Burman. 

"Faly’s Tusculan Questions, a translation of them. 
‘Tully's De Natur& Deorurs, a translation of those 


Berac's New Uisory of the Now Worl, to be 


 Machiavel' History of Florence, to be translated. 
« History of the Revival of Learning in Europe, eoa- 
‘an aceourt of whatever contributed to the Te 
‘of literature; such as controversies, print 
the of the Greek empire, the encouragement 
of great ten, with the lives of the most eminent pA 
Tocet eminent early pvfeors of all kinds of 
4 different countries. 
jody of Chronology, in erse, with historical 


“* & Table of the Spectators, Tallers, and Guardians, 
sed by igutes into tix dogteta of Yalan, with 
oes re Fensous Of preference ot om 
“7A Ein of Eetien fo Engh rm ih 
preface ving vomng account of the writers} with Tow: 
‘ pes aud eritiism upon styles; remarks 08 


etter, if needful. 
"A Collection of Proverbe from various innguages. 


‘A Dictionary to the Common Praves in imitation 
of Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, “larch, —52. 

“A Collection of Stories and Examples, Lice those of 
‘Valeria Maximus. Jun. 10,—53, 

“From Allen, a volume of select Stories, perhaps 
from others. Jan. 98,3. 
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A very few days before his death he trans- 
mitted to his friend Mr. John Nichols, a 








tin of Tae Voie, Aavente, Sd 
ai eRe yt pte 
Sete SRE nny poche 

Pe cela PS a 
taining the history of learning, directions for 7 
commentaries, dec. 

i Eau ant espe, se, he 
manner of Bruyere, collected out of ancient authors, 
erticulsrly the Greuk wth Apophthagras, 

SLRS AE Rina tom 
mee cae 

‘* Lives of Wiluetrious Persons, as well of the active aa 
‘the learned, in imitation of Plutarch. 

tie ate i ban ator 
(Eich nteTm 
Teylgrama, with notes and observa 
Soersael erage ae ae 


datas Citas Miucelaneos rections, ext. 
clap, smeniaions, notes 
"Hiktory of the Constitution. 
‘of Philosophical and Christian Mo- 
salty, "By sentence collected fromthe morality and 
Phutareh's Lives, in English, with notes, 
+ Ponray and Works of Inactivation. 














Golan, co be canned, 

he Palace o¢ Nonsense, vision.” 
Johnson's ex facility of composition, when 
neni of his covstitaanal eolence, nd seslately 
antdown to write, is admirably deacribed by Mr. Cour- 
fenay, in his * ew,” which § have several 
Aloea' quoted: 
“While chrough life maze he seat « piercing view, 
‘His mind expanalve to the abject grew, 
Yen warns tory srs ils 
‘The ively image, the deep searching ¢boug! 
Sie in reper “but whan the monsent ew’ 
Sat oeediseene 

fun 

Rater ie tetia’d world dird a Hate: 
‘Aa worab’d with fre the cloud 
‘And calmly o'er thr borigon eeemns to rise: 
TPouetv'd by the pointed steel, the lightning flows, 
‘And all th” expanse with rich ? 
We shal in vain endeavour to know with, exact pre 
dilon every preuetion of fobngon's pen. “He wood to 
ine, that be fwd written about forty sermons; at ax 
underatood that We bad given or sokd. them to difiecent 
‘Peron, who were to preach them as their own, he did 
Bot cotalder hicoself at liberty to acknowledge them, 
‘Would those who were thus aided by him, who are still 
HG Seine bane pcre 
Sitahie curiosity, to whick thers ease Sunk 
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List ofthe authors of the Univeraal History, 

mentioning their several shares in that work. 

It has, sccording to his direction, been de- 

ited in the British Museum, and is 

finted in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
er, 1784." 


But, though it has been confidently ascribed to him, 
| cannot allow that he wrote Dedication to both Houses 
‘of Parliament of a book entitled + The Evangelical His- 
He waa 0 erdaker ; no declaimer 

Times. He would ot have written, ©" That 
‘upon. an age fo which corruption (@ not 
welveraly confessed.” Nor,“ Ra~ 
Public without opposition, and per- 
ithout Inquiry.” Nor mould hey to-ex- 


re confured . 
Cerfor as theese few Fur ger ere 


fe aay be a 
mony be delivered to our 
san. 
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‘he imication of the form, without the spirit of his style, 
1bas been 60, that’ this of itself Se not ruttcsent 
‘evidence. ‘eres aspire to tt. In 


Savlisn an muthecaede allen of au kis Hosts, eit oben 

* [As the letter accompanying this Ist (which fully 
‘mak betore rs mwas Bathe Die reader may not be 
displeased to find it here preserved: 


“ro MR. NICHOLS. 


‘Tite late learned Mr. Swinton, having ape sy 20, 

2s Son arog amt 
a Pen ote ance 

: 
ambers, oF of myself, nave the ACoouNe 
BE hes Goma a a fe eet 
ats arae 
are i eer a 
ether Ra wera ee 
. oe 

 Smincon's own handy ot to de 


ot icin he use 


‘Moscum, that the veracity of His account 
‘may Dever be doubted. " 
“Tam, Sit, 
‘Your most humble servant, 
“Sax, Jonson. 








“Dee. 6, 1704" 
Mr, S——__. 

‘The History of the Carthaginlans. 

° sarsilann 

Meortaniane, 
Getulians 
Saramanthen, 
Sielano Gatelians. 
Rigi. 
= 
ihe Heo Sys, 
Paras Tartare 2 ' 
‘Parkas Tarts, aod Moguls 



































td eal peor the tory in 
and a aa pa 
ey oy Mr bale 


The 
‘Poth ue of Nata shely by Mr. Shetvock, 
story lows, Gauls, ipeniards: by Me 


‘Aenophon’s Retrest s by the same. 
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his sleeptess nights he amused 
lumgelf ‘by translating into Latin verse, 
from the Greek, many of the epigrams ia 
the Antiolegia, “These translations, with 
Tb Bead Mr Vopton, wha, beeing ee 
0 his n, wi] i is 
dled a few notes, sold them to the booksellera 
for a small sum to be given to sume of Sohn- 
son's relations, which was accordingly done; 
and they are printed in the collection of hia 
works. 

A very erroneous notion bas circulated as 
ta Johngon’s deficiency in the know 
ol Teel owing to 
modesty: with which’ om knoeiag ‘how 
much there was to be learnt, he used to 
mention his own comparative acquisitions. 
‘When Mr. Cumberland* talked to him of 
the Greek fragments wich are so well illus- 
trated in “Tbe Observer,” and of the Greek 
dramatista in general, he candidly acknow- 

his insufficiency in that particular 
brunch of Greek literature. Yet it may be 
said, that though not a great, he was a good 
Greek scholar. Dr. Charles Bumey, the 
unger, who is universally acknow! 
the best judges, to be one of the few men 
of this age who are very eminent for their 
skill in that noble language, has assured 
me, that Johnson could give 2 Greek ward 
for almost every English one; and that al- 
th not sufficiently conversant in we 
mceties of the language, he, upon some oc- 
cations, discovered, even in @ con- 
siderable degree of critical acumen. Mr. 
Dalzel, profesor of Greek at Edinburgh, 
whose skill in it is unquestionable, mention. 
ed to me, in very liberal terms, the impres- 
sion which was made upon him by Jahnson, 
in a conversation which they had in London 
concerning that language,” As Johoson, 
therefore, was undoubtedly one of the firet 
Latin scholars in modern times, let us not 
deny to his fame some additional splendour 
from Greek. 

T shall now full my promise of exhibit 
ing specimens of various sorts of imitation 
of Johnson's style. z 

In the “ Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 17B7," there is an “ Essay on the 
Style of Ds.’Samuel Johnson,” by the 
verend Robert Burrowes, whose ect for 
the great object of his criticiem + is thus 


Etat. 76] 





7 of the Persians and the Constantinopolitan 





Bot without 
‘that Mrs. Tamale, 
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evinced in the concludiny hi I 
have singled him out pa Ene erett body 
of the English writers, because his univer- 
sally acknowledged beauties would be most 
apt to induce imitation ; and I have treated 
rather on his faults, than hia perfections, 
because an essay might comprise all the ob- 
servations 1 could make upon his faults, 
while volumes would uot be sufficient for a 
treatise on his perfections.” = 
«, Mx. Bunaowes has analyzed the com. 
Position of Jobnson, and pointed out its 
peculiarities with much acuteness; and I 
would recommend a careful perusal of his 
Essay to those, who being captivated by the 
union of perspicuity and splendour which 
the writings of Johnson contain, without 
having a sufficient portion of his vigour of 
mind, may be in danger of becoming bad 
copyists of his manner. I, however, can- 
not but observe, and I observe it to 








credit, that this learned gentleman has hi 
self caught no mean degree of the expan. 
sion and harmony, whi independent of 


alt other circumstances, characterize the 
sentences of Johnson. Thus, in the Pre- 
face to the volume in which the Essay ap. 
pears, we find, “ If it be said that in societics 
‘ofthis sort, too much attention is frequent~ 
ly bestowed on subjects barren and specula. 
tive, it may be answered, that no one écience 
a ao little connected with the rest, as not 
to afford many principles wnose use mi 
extend consilarably beyond the science 
which they primarily belong; and that no 
proposition is ao purely theoretical as to be 
totally incapable of’ being applied to prac- 
tical purposes. There is no apparent con- 
nexion between duration and the cycloidal 
arch, the properties of which, duly attended 
to, have furnished us with our best 
lated methods of mexsuring time: and 
who has made himself master of the nature 
and affections of the logarithmic curve, is 
not aware that he has advanced considerably 
tc wards ascertaining the proportionable den- 
i vatious distances from 








earth. 

‘Tholudicrous imitators of Jobueon's style 
are innumerable. ‘Their general method is 
fo accumulate hard words, without consider. 
ing, that, although be was fond of intro. 
dicing them occasionally, there is not a sin- 
gle sentence in all his writings where they 
are together, as in the first verse 
of the following imaginary Ode by him to 
‘Mrs. Thrale,t which appeared in the news. 


papers: 
‘a jlOhenanswldng to vee Batt with th eh 
7 uch aed of Deve hot fou 
ea) aneri eae to 
Samuel Jobgeon, 1a. D. of thelr sup. 
Repu printed tor Mi. Fauler, 
oto me 8 the ret 

. ‘species, 

B 
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This, and a thousand other such attempts, 
are totally unlike the original, which the 
writers imagined they were turning into 
ridicule. There is not similarity enough for 
burlesque or even for caricature. 

‘Mr. Coumax, in his “ Prose on several 

ions,” has “A Letter from Lex. 
FHANES ; containing pro} a Glossary 
or Vocabulary of the’ Pelpsr Tangue. ine 
tended as a supplement to a larger Dic- 
Tiowany.” It is evidently meant as a 
sportive sally of ridicule on Johnson, whose 
style is thus imitated, without being grossly 
overcharged. “It is ford ‘to foresee, that 
the idle and illiterate will complain that I 
havo increased their labours by endeavour- 
ing to diminish them ; and that I have ex. 
plained ‘what is more easy by what is more 
ifficult-—ignotum per ignotius. I expect, on 
the other hang, thelberalcknow ts 
of the learned. He who is buried in scho- 
lastic retirement, secluded from the assem- 
blies of the gay, and remote from the circles 
of the polite, will ut once comprehend the 
definitions, and be grateful for such = sea- 
sonable and necessery is 
mother-tongue.” Annexed to this letter is 
a. short specimen of the work, thrown toge- 
ther in a vague and desultory manner, not 
even adhering to alphabetical concatena- 
tion.” 

‘The serious imitators of Johnson’s style, 
whether intentionally, or by the impercep- 
tible effect of its strength and animation, 
are, ss I haye had already occasion to ob- 
serve, s0 many, that I might introduce quo- 
tations from a oe ody of writen in 
our language, since he appeared in the lite- 
yary world’ 1 ahall point ‘out the following : 








‘eer my fingers touch’d the lyre, 
native Befee, In Plestre gay ¢ 
algo ay Tainadia'e se imgre 
“Shall Sam refuse the spon lve ley 
“My dearest Lady! view your save, 
Makai huss od your vety Serut 
«Rage write aaabior sv 

«Gr govern well, the brewing tub, 


“To rich felicity thus ratsed, 
++ My bosom glows with amorous fre, 
“Porter no be: . 
Tia L yeany am Tirale’s Entice.” 
© « Higgiedy-pigalety,—Conglomeration anit coa- 
fusion, 





or? Rime mixture of heterogeneous chap. iv. 
ngresiesiss aipiied metpboricaly wo all dccoriant 
eabinatons. 






fr Tat,—Adequate retaliation. 

Boo ol Ram! Gigantic intonation 

cai Blbmarete,= Diseourmy fncoberent and. shapeodi 
“+ Criskeumrerancum,—Lines of irregularity and in- 

olution. 


+ Ding dong—Tintinabulery chimes, waed metapho- 
sally 0S cgay Gopateh aad Yehomsase 
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WILIAAW NOBEATSON, D-D. 

“In other parts of the globe, man, in fus 
rudest state, appears as Lord of the creation, 
[digs bp various tribes of animals which 

has tamed and reduced to subjection. 
‘The Tartar follows his pr on the horse 
which he has or tends bis numerous 
herds which furnish him both with food and 
clothing ; the Arab has rendered the camel 
docile, and avails himself of its ersevering: 
strength; the Laplander has formed the 
reindeer to be subservient to his will; and 
even the people of Kamschatka have trained 
their dogs to labour. ‘This command over 
the inferior cae is one fe noblest 
prerogatives of man, and amon; atest 
Cflurts of his wisdom’ and power. Without 
this, bs dominion is incomplete. He is a 
monarch who has no subjects a master with- 
out servants ; and must form evs 
ration by the strength of his own arn.’ 

EDWARD GIBBON, 280. 

“OF all our passions and q] ‘ites, the 
love of power is of the most Pee 8 and 
tunsociable nature, since the pride of one man 
requires the submission of the multitude. 
In the tumult of civil discord the laws of 
Sadety loe their force, and thee place ia 
seldom supplied by those of humanity, "The 

of contention, the pride of victory, 
the despair of success, the memory of past 
injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all 
contribute to inflame the mind, and to si. 
lence the voice of pity." 
MIs BUENEY- 

“ My family, mistaking ambition for ho- 
nour, and rank for dignity, have long: 
ned a splendid connexion for me, t 
though iny invariable repugnance 
ped any advances, their wishes and their 
views immoveably adhere. I am but too 
certain they will now listen to no other. 1 
dread, therefore, to make a trial where I 
despair of success; I know not how to risk a 
prayer with those who may silence me by a 
command."§ 

REVEREND MR. WARES.|{ 


“Yn an enlightened and improving age, 
mnuch perhaps is not to be apy ded from 
the inroads of mere caprice : at such a period 
it will generally be perceived, that needless 
irregularity is the worst of all deformities, 








“« History of America:” vol. & quarto, p. 332, 
“ Decline and Fall ef the flceaun Rsapice,” vol L 


* Cecilia, book wii. chap. 1. 
which T que 


quote taken from thet 





lal. 3.) 


and that nothing is so trul; elegant in ln 
fag soe Gres el 
rules wi ore, be ol so 
fa an they are Known and ackuowlsageds 
but, at the same time, the desire of improve. 
ment having been once excited, will net re- 
main inactive : and its efforts, unless sssisted 
by Knowledge, ap muchas they ae 
oy zeal, will not unfrequently be 
nicions} so that the very peryons whose an. 
tention it is to e itrument of 
reason, will deprave and disorder it unknow- 
ingly. ‘At auch a time, then, it becomes pe- 
in necessary that the analogy of lan. 
guage thould be fully examined and under. 
‘stood 5 that its rules should be carefully laid 
down: and that it should be clearly known 
how wuch it contains, which being already 
right, should be defentied from change and 
vtolation ; how much it has that demands 
amendnient ; and how much that, for fear of 
renter inconveniences, aust, perbape, he 
left unaltered, though irregular.” 

A distinguished author in “Tue Mie. 
n0%,”"*a periodical paper, published at Edin- 
burgh, bas imitated Johnson yery closely. 
Thus, in No, 16-— "The effects of the 
return of Spring have been frequently re- 
marked, an well’in relation to the human 
mind as to the animal and vegetable world. 
The reviving power of this season has been 
traced from the fields to the herds that in- 





habit them, and from the lower classes of | I 


beings wy to man. Gladness and joy are 
descr bed as prevailing through universal 
Nature, animating the low of the cattle, the 
ards the birds, and the pipe of the shep- 


bridge schels spears to have the tla 
1, to bave 

cost of Juhmsoah tyle perpetually in his 

and to his assiduous, though not ser- 

‘le, study of it, we may partly ascribe the 

extensive popularity of his writings.+ 











* ‘That collection was prevented to Dr. Joboson, 1 

tatteve by ita authors and heard bn spa very wel 
‘tit were to be wished, that he Tad isitated that 

grist mun in every reapect, and had not followed) 


Sng of D th ounly stacking 
we Venerable dima Mater, Oxford. "Tt musi, however 
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In his “ Essays, Moral and Literar 
No, 8, we find the following passage : 
“The polish of external grace may indeed 
be deferred till the approach of manhood. 
‘When solidity is obtained by pursuing the 
trodes prescribed by our foretathers, then 
nay Hie Ble |. The firm substance 
will bear attrition, and the lustre then ac- 
quired will be durable.” 

__ There is, however, one in No. 11, which 
is blown up into such tumidity, as to be 
truly ludicrous. The writer means to tell 
us, that Members of Parliament, who have 
tun in debt by extravagance, will sell their 
Votes to avoid an arrest,t which he thus 
exprewees They who build houses and 

costly pictures and furnitures; with 
themoney of an honest artisan ar mechanic, 
will be very glad of emancipation from the 
hands of a iff by a sale of their sensorial 
a fy 

But I think the most perfect imit 
Johnson is a professed one, entitled « 
ticiam on Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” said to be written by Mr. 
Youna, Professor of Greek, at Glasgow, 
and of which let him have the credit, unless 
a better titlecanbe shewn. It has not only 
that ery spaies of terey dinsaios end 

very 5 i ion an 
ny glacier 

vi juoted so much from ott 

shallefer the curious to this performance, 
with an assurance of much entertainment. 
Yet whatever merit there may be in any 
imitations of Johnson's style, every good 
judge must see that they are obviously dif- 
‘ferent from the original; for allof them are 
either deficient in its force, or overlorded 
with ite peculiarities; and the powerful sen. 
timent to which it is sunted is not to be found. 


Johnson's affection for his departed rela. 
tions seemed to grow warmer as he a 
voached nearer tothe time when be m 

again. Xt probably ap- 

peared to him that he should upbraid him- 

self with unkind inattention, were he to 








ation of 
Cri- 











‘the leave the world without having paid a tri- 


Lute of respect to their memory. 





Ee eo cis portkolee: Sua te ihe “TO MR. GREEN, APOTHECARY, AT 
whole institution, though for much of bis LICBFIELD.§, 
earning to xa expitieion whi be l, for many 
‘fo any burt to the noblest university in tbe workd. “DEA® Sim, 2 

While! animadvere on what ome, exeeption- ‘I HAVE enclosed the Epitaph for my 
apie tn some of the warks of Dr Koos, Lcamact refure Father, Mother, and Brother, to be all en- 
ie aad tothe wank wiih which’ ke roamitine graved on the large size, d laid in the 
‘gust promuroptuns erty, the cooley doctrines middie aisle in Bt. Michael’s church, which 

to the Christian Revelation. This be har done requeat the clergyman and churchwardene 
agit tocenk mctoplog avemarkableinstioc or | to permit. 
candow: notwi the our «The first care must be to find the ex- 


Dz. Kuos, in hls‘ Moral and Literary” abstraction, 
saty be excused for not knowing the regulations 
of his country—No senator oan be in the hands of « 


4 Seep. 416. 


act of intenuent, that the stone 
atthe bodies, Then let the stone be 

Keep, raassy, and bard; and do not let the 

difference of ten pounds, or more, defeat our 


warpose, 
PoTTT have enclosed ten pounds, end Mrs. 
Porter will pey you ten more, which I gave 
her for the tase ‘What more is 
wanted shail be sent? and I 
ible haste may be made, for I wish to 
we it, done while Tam yet alive. Let'me 
iow, dear Bi, that you eosive thie 


am, Sir, 
“Your most humble servar:t, 
“Sast Jouxsow. 
“Dec, % 1784." 


“70 MES. LUCY PORTER IN LICHYIELD.* 


“Dean Mapam, 

“Taac very ill, and desire your prayers. 
I have sent Mr, Green the Epitaph, and s 
power to call on you for ten pounds. 

“7 laid this summer a stone over Tetty, 
in the‘chapel of Bromley, ia Kent. Ti 
inscription is in Latin, of which this is the 


English, [Here a tranalstion.} 
"That this is done, 1 thought it fit that 
you should know. What care will be taken 


af us, who ean tell? May Gop pardon and 
dless'us, for Jxscu Cunie7's sake. 
“Tam, &e. 
“Sam. Jonxsow." 
Dee, 2, 1784. 


‘My readers are now, at last, to behold 
Samver J oman preparing himself for that 
doom, fromw hich the most exalted powersaf- 
fordno exemption toman. Death had slways 
been to him an object of terror; so that, 
though by no means happy, he aa clung 
‘0 lite with an ess at whi 
have wondered. “Aeany time when be wes 
ill, he was very much pleased to be told that 
he looked better. An ingenious member of 
the Zumelian Club+ informs me, that upon 
‘one occasion, when he said to him that he 
saw health returning to his cheek, Johnson 
seized him by the hand and exclaimed, 
Sir, zon sue ane of the kindest friends I 
ever had.” 

His own state of his views of futurity 
will ay truly rational ; and may, per- 
haps, impress the unthinking with serious- 


ness, 
“You know (says he,)t I never thought 


1 [Tis lady, howe name so frequently aorur tthe 
‘courte of this work, survived Dr. Jonnsoo ust thirtgen 
She died at Lichfield, in ber 7ist year, Janu- 

ary 13, 1706, and bequenthed the pert of er 

fortune fo the Rev. Mr- Pearson, Of L M 
7/8 Club io founded by the in 
entous 

ah 

though St was warmly contended, 
Sev Manu ictres: Scr 

rains, om t 
pig Tashle’ Colletios, March 10, 3734 Vol th 
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cohfidence, with respect to futurity, an; 

part of the character are trarn Coon 
@ good man. Bravery bas no place where 
it can avail nothing; wisdow impresses 
strong the consciousness of those faults, of 

Sch itis, perbaps, itself an wwation 5 
and at, alwaya Wishing to be better 
and imputing every icy 

gence, sod every fault to voluntary 
corruption, never darea to suppose the con 
dition oe fulfille: ae what is 
wanting in the crime suppli itence. 

“ This is the a1 of rae; Lary what 
must be the condition of him whose heart 
will not suffer him to rank himself among 
the best, or among the good ?—Such must 
be hia dread of the approaching trial, as will 
leave him Little attention to the opinion of 
those whom he is leaving for ever; aid the 
serenity that is not felt, it can be no virtue 
te feze” 

Hin great fear of death, and the strange 
dark manner in which Sic Jobs Hawkins 
imparts the uneasiness wi e express- 
ed-on account of offences with which he 

may give occasion to in- 
jurious suspicions, as if there had been 
‘something of more than ordinary criminality 
weighing upon bis conscience." On that ac; 
count, therefore, as well as from the regard 
to truth which he inculcated,§ I am to 
mention (with all possible respect and deli- 
cacy, however,) that his conduct, after be 
ame to London, and had associated with 
Savage and others, was not so strictly vir- 
tuous, in one respect, as when he was a 
younger man. It was well known that bis 
‘amorous inclinations were uncommonly 
strong and impetuous. He owned to many 
of his friends, that he used to take women 
of the town to taverns, and hear them relate 
their history. In short, it must not be con- 
cealed, that, like many other good and pious 
then, among whom we may place the apostle 
Paul upon his own authority, Johnson was 
not free from propensities which were ever 
«warring st. the Jaw of his mind,” — 
and that in his combats with them, ke was 


sometimes overcome. 
rere let the profime and licentious pause; 
let them not thougbtlessly say that Johnson 
was an ,, or that his principles were 
not firm, because his practice was not uni- 
formly conformable to what he professed. 
Let the question be considered indepen- 
dent of moral and religious associations ; 
and no man will deny that thousands, in 
many justanoee, act aguint conviction. Ta 
a prodigal, for example, an when 
he owns he is me that hie exirave- 
will bring him to ruin and misery? 
e are sure he believes it; but immediate 
inclination, strengthened by indulgence, 





‘See what he suid to Mr. Malone, p. 447, of this wa 
g fe B47, 


Mat. 75.1 
prevails over that belief in infh his 
fe tho nani of hove whe acknowiege 
e ose who acknow! 
their persuasion of moral and religious duty, 
ret sometimes fail of living as it requires ? 
T heard Dr. Johngon once observe, * There 
is somet! noble in publishi truth, 
though ‘voisoue one le # “And one 
who said 1h bis ice, “he had no notion 
of ‘in earnest in their ‘good 
fessious, whore practice was not eattable to 
them, “was thus reprimanded by him:— 
“Six, are you so grossly ignorant of human 
nature as aot to Fhow that aman may be 
very sincere in good principles, without 
having practice P+ 
But let no man encou: or soothe him- 
self in “ presumptuous sin,” from knowing 
that Johnson was sometimes burried into 
indul ces which he thought crinuual. I 
have exhibited this circumstance as a shade 
in fo greata character, both from my sacred 
Jove of truth, and to shew that he was not 
40 weakly scrumlous aa he had been 
sented by those who imagine thet the sins, 
of whicha deep sense was upon his mind, 
were merely such little venial trifles as 
pouring, milf into his tn on Goad-Friday. 
understanding will be defended by my 
statement, if his consistency of conduct be 
in some degree ixopured “But what, wise 
man woul moment tions, 
Teliborately eject Rimseld (6 sufer sued 
uneasiness a3 we find was experienced by 
Johnson in reviewing bis conduct as com- 
pared with bis notion of the ethics of the 
gorpel ? Let the fol passages be kept 
vemembrance: “O, Gon, giver and 
preserver of all life, by whose power I was 
created, and by whose providence I am sus- 
tained, look down upon me with tenderness 
and mercy; grant that I may not have been 
created to be finally destroyed ; that 1 may 
not be preserved to add wickedness to wick- 
edness.”+—* Q, Loan, let me not sink into 
total depravity ; look down upon me, and 
reseue me at last from the captivity of 
sin. Almighty and most merci 
ther, who hast, continued my life from year 
to year, gran€ that by ienger life I may be. 
come Jess desirous of sinful pleasures, and 
more careful of eternal happiness.”i|~“ Let 
not my years be multiplied to increase my 
guilt ; but as my age advances, let me be- 
come more pure in my thoughts, more re- 
gular in my desires, and more obedient to 








. ‘Tour tp the Hebrides, Sd. edits p. 900. 
on the tae eatject a hin Letter to ‘tra Pirate 
‘Fant baer 


‘be makes the fotlo 
be 
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thy lawa.”“4]_“ Forgive, O merciful Lonn, 

hatever I have done contrary to thy laws, 
Give me such a sense of my wickedness as 
may produce true contrition and effectual 
repentance ; so that when, I shall be called 
into another state, I may be received among 
the sinners to whom sorrow and tion 
have obtained pardon, for Jzsus Cxaras’s 
sake,—Amen,”** 

Such was the distress of mind, guch the 
penitence of Johnson, in his houra of pri- 
Yaey, and in his devout, spproaches to his 
Maker. His sincerity, re, must ap- 
pear to every candid mind unquestionab! 

It is of essential consequence to keep in 
view, that there was in this excellent man’s 
conduct, no false principle of commutation, 
Lo deliberate indulgence in sin, in considera- 
tion of a counterbalance of duty. He of. 
fending, and his repenting, were distinct 
and separate: ++ snd when Ye consider bia 
most unexampled attention to truth, his in. 
flexibleintegrity andconstant piety, who will 
dare to“ cast a stone at him ?” Besides, let it 
never be forgotten, that he cannot be charged 
with any offence indicating badness of heart, 
any thing dishonest, base, or malignant ; but 
that, on the contrary, he was charitable in 
an extraordinary : so that even in 
one of his own rigid judgements of himself 
CEaster-ove, 1781) while be says, 1 have 
corrected no external habits ;” he is obliged 
toown, “I hope that since my last com. 
tmunion I have advanced by pious reflec- 
tions, in my submission to Gop, and my 
benevolence to man." 

Tam conscious that this is the most difficult 
and dangerous part of my biographical work, 
and I cannot but be very anxious concem- 
ing it. I trust that 1 have got through it, 
preserving at once m: to truth,—-to 
my friend—and to the interests of virtue 
and religion. Nor can I apprehend that 
more harm can ensue from the knowlede 
of the i rities of Johnson, guarded as 
I have stated it, than from knowing that 
Addison and Parnell were intemperate in 

use of wine; which he himself, in his 
Lives of thote celebrated writers and pious 
men, has not forborne to record, 

It is not my intention to give a very mi- 
nute detail of the particulars of Johnson 
remaining days, of whom it was now evi- 
Gent, that the ‘crisis was fast approaching, 
sehen he must die lke men, and fall lke one 
of the princes.” Yet it will be instructive, 
so well as gratifying to the curiosity of my 
readers, to 




















record a few circumstances, on 
the authenticity of which they may per- 


‘Thid. p. 120, ** Tid. p. 230, 

best rented win very pret 
-ascory of ¢ gelaman, who, 10.20 lsopaloe of pci, 
Svercume ihe virtucofayoung woman. When the sxid 
to him, “1 am afraid We have done 1 be an. 
+ Yea, we have done wrong j—for I would not 


‘debach her 
$4 Prayers and Meditations, p. 192 
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fectly rely, as I have been at the utmost 
ins to obtain an accurate account of his 
Rist illness, from the beat authority. 
‘Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brockleshby, De. War- 


and all 
that could be done from professional skill 
and ability was tried, to prolong a life so 
truly valuable, He himself, indeed, hav. 
ing, on account of bis very bad constitution, 
been perpetually a} ying himself tomedi- 
cal inquiries, unite ‘own efforts with 
those of the gentlemen who attended him 5 
and Jmagiing that the dropsical coll 

of water which oppressed him might be 
drawn off by making incisions in his body, 
he, with his usual resolute defiance of pain, 
cut deep, when he thought that his surgeon 
had done it too tenderly.* 

About it or ten days before his death, 
when Dr. Brocklesby paid him his morning 
visit, he seemed very low and desponding, 
and said, “I have been as a dying man 
night.” "He then emphatically broke out in 
the words of Shakspesre,— 


“ Cams thou not minister to a mind dlaeay’s 
8 rooted sorrow: 


‘To which Dr. Brockleshy readily answered, 

from the same great poet : 
‘Must miniser to imme = 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied 

with the application. 

On another day, after thie, when talking 
on the subject of prayer, Dr. Brocklesby re. 
peated from Juven 

“ Orandum est, ut sit mens sena in corpore sano," 
and s0 on to the end of the tenth satire ; but 
in running it quickly over, he happened, in 
the line, 

© Qui mathe vite extremum inter munera ponat,” 


to pronounce supremum for sxéremum ; at fearing this 


which Jonson's critical ear instantly took 
offence, and discoursing vehemently on the 
unmetrical effect of such a lapse, he shewed 
himself av full as ever of the spirit of the 


Grammarian. 
‘Having no other relations,t it had been 





© This bold experiment, Sir John Hawktne has re. 
ted in such a manner as to a 
Johnwon, of his end a 

ev 


= wien his 4 
That i iy njurio even to refute it, ae Sir Sok has 
Brought ie to do. It i ev what 
‘Tohubon did ia hopes of relief, 

0 fetard his dala 7 
“| Eifieauttor ina former page has sbewa the 
ce of Bie Jobe Hawking charge agaioat Johason, with 
‘aspect 0 & perio of the uaine of Hoaty, wou be" 
insecunatel ‘aa telation of Yohmacn’s 
7.50. That lobaaoa was anious to dlacover whether 
Thy of Ris relations were living, ie evinend by the fol 


latter, written not long before he made his Wt: 
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for some time Johnson's intention to make 
a liberal provision for his faithful servant, 
ee 0 
is jon, 
all along tredted truly as an 
Having asked Dr. Brock- 
lesby what would be a proper annuity to a 
favourite servant, and being answered that 
it must depend on the cirevmatances of the 
master; and that, in the case ofa nobleman, 
fifty pounds a year was considered as an 
uate rew: for many years’ fuithful 
ice ;—* Then (suid Johnson, ehall ¥ be 
Uiasinus, for 1 mena to lave Frank a8. 
vent a ane lesire you to 
ray pom ee ze 


trange, however, to 
think, that Johnson was not free from that 
general weakness of being averse to execute 
& will, 80 that he delayed it from time to 
time ;’ and had it not been for Sir John 
Hawkins’s repeatedly urging it, J think it 
is probable that his kind resolution would 
not have been fulfilled. After making one, 
which, as Sir John Hawkins informa us, ex. 
tended no farther than the promised annui- 
ty, Jobnson’s final disposition af his _ 
ty wap established by 4 Will and Codicl, of 
which copies are subjoined.t 


en, 

“<1 am destrous to know whether Charles Scrimshaw 
$f Woodseaes (1 think.] in your father's neighbourbood 
suoteg he rasa: ater 
Er ant i ae cree! 
‘Ty sdout him, and can do it without delsy, it will be an 
Sry eee 
zi hae 

ae ee a 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
‘Nov, 29, 1784" 

Jacatry othe oh xpos 
demir” te eh sores, utereaiag 
SER oO Pibiaas Satoee 


beliving. ‘Dr. Vyue informs me, that Or, Johasan 
Bing “ne ra, dlppainiad tk che agree be bad, 


eer rs eR 
raf 


if MAME OF Gob. AmEN. I, SAMUEL 
y 


Ht 
in 
nF : 
i 
i 
ie 
ay 


tf 
tk 


tie 
H 
ch 
Be 
ont 
ti 
eyed 


; 
i 
i 
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i 


F; 
“ 


I 
ih 
i 
iy 


Fat, 15.) 


‘The consideration of numerous of 
which he was possessed, seems to bave struck 
Jobn Hawkins, and Dr, Willlam Scott, sole exerntors. 


of this oy lant wil aac tortament, ery A 
former wile and atever’ Ty’ witoas 


whereof, I hereunto futseribe my name, and affix my 
Seal, thls elghth day of December, 1784. 
«Sau, Jouinsow, (2 §.) 


‘Signed, wed, publihed. declared snd deliver 
‘by the said testator, a2 his last wil and tes- 


tarent, In the ‘of us, the word tice be- 
{ng find inserted in the oppostie 


PRARTAY. 











4+ By way of Codlcl to my ltt will and testament, T, 
samuan Jonsson, give, Sein aoe may 


rhewau: 
of Stal 


‘OF tenement afta 





and ‘bequeath to Mr. Join Desraoulins, two hundred 
punch complicated tures per cent, anmutin: and to 
jc. Statres, the Ttalian Master, the eum of Ave 


‘whereas the sai Bennet 
Seralion of the rum of seven 
‘mentioned in. may will to be in bia hands, 
secure an aunulty of 

Ife of ‘me and may servant 
of the survivor of us, to 
‘ua; my mind and willis, Chat in 
fore the sald agreement shalt be i 


seamen 
doribeiaasa orieae peice, 





Sau hereby give and begteath 
fo Bea hi or con 
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‘Johnson's mind, with a sudden anxiety, and 
‘as they were in grest confusion, it is much 





Wintram Gunso. 
Haxny Coun” 


Upon these tertamentary deeds i ls proper to make 


ST,a expos decleratlon sith his dying breath 
CChristinny ax it had teen often practoed Iu euch solemn 
rungs, was of Teal eanaequvnce from this grent mall, 


SAME eet orcas a oul be, 0 
ronan Taare rate 
ya oper ocr ae 





tele, 

10 the ta 

? {Supa Doouactir in Se Paula Coureiyara, 

Pigeended rom’ & very wowing, roative, Te told Bie 

“Hawking, that his fther having become & benk- 

rupt, Mr. longs had asceted him ‘ox credit 

ofgtinue hla business this (nf he) comalde,as 
‘an obdigation on me to be grateful to his descendants” 

“The amount of his property proved to be eonskderably 

itt be. Sir Jolin Hawkins 

bea ‘Francs Tirber at 8 mum Hite 

Of fifteen Hundred pounds, Including an annuity 


fh conidentlan ef seven undsed end Ay pot, 
‘which Johnson had Resobn 








ey entirely of 
‘bas uo pear rela- 
of ashe 

Tafa nerve NT. 
of his roaster, retired 
reat of his days in 
It has ot ‘that | has omitted many 
of bis best i» When leaving books to severu] as to- 
Betton De Burney, Mr. Hector, Mrs Mury, Un 

% umes, MT, Hecia, a 
author of this work, and others who were intimate with 


‘courted for by considering, 
at the time, he probably mentioned much as 
‘happeped to occur to hitn + and that he may have reco). 


Geat” ‘to which aro sorme verant ad- 
dremed to the mathar, Amie. Waters, A. M. Coll 
Bx, Oxon.“ Thase Latin vereee were wrltien 6 
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tobe lamented that he had not intrusted 
some faithful and discreet person with the 
care and selection of them; instead of which, 


he, ina precipitate manner, burnt lange mas- 
ses of them, with little regard, as F appre- 
hend, to discrimination. Not that I aup- 


pose 'we have thus been deprived of any 
compositions which be had ever int 
for the public eye; but from what escaped 
the flames, I judge that many curious cir- 
cumstances relating both to himself and 
other literary charactess, have perished. 
Two very valuable articles, I am sure, 
we have lost, which were two quarto vo- 
Inmes, containing a full, fair, and most par- 
ticular account of his own life, from his ear- 
lkest recollection. I owned to him, that 
having accidentally seen them, I had read 
a great deal in them; and apologizing for 
the liberty I had taken, asked him if I could 
help it, "He placidly' answered, “ Why, 
Sir, I do not think you could have hel 
it? “T said that I had, for once in my life, 
felt half an inclination to coramit It 
had come into my mind to carry off those 
two volumes, and never see him more. 
‘Upon my inquiring how this would have af- 
fected him, Sir, (said he,) I believe I 
should havé gone mal a 
Duri last illness, Johnson ex 
rienced the steady and kind attachment of 
his numerous friends. Mr. Hoole has 
‘drawn up a narrative of what passed in the 
visits which he him during that time, 
from the 0th of November to the 13th of 
December, the day of his death, inclusive, 
favoured me with a perusal of it, 
with permission to make extracts, which I 
have done. Nobody was more attentive to 
him than Mr. Langton,t to whom he ten- 
derly said, Pe encam mortene deficiente man. 
And I think it highly to the honour of Mr. 
Windham, that his “important occupations 
us an active staternan did not prevent him 
from paying assiduous respect to the dyi 
Sage whom'be revered. “Mr. ie 





"One of there volumes, Sir John Hawkins txforms 
us, fe put into his pocket; for which the excuce he 
states bs, that he meant to preurve it from falling 
the hands af a. person whom be describes so as to make 
it suficiently clear who is meant “ hav: Te 
sons (sid Be) to auupect, that thie man n ad 
‘make an Ill nee of the book.” | Why Sir John shoulé 


Suppose tat the 10 woud ack in ths 
Tautner, her hot thought 4 to explain. But what 
Be id ras not approved at by tohason wp, upon be 
ing acrnatited af It without delay by 8 friend, expressed 
Trdigantion, and warnaly tated on he book be. 
“iellveted Ups and, ‘the ot 
‘thuing ft) withoat Kowlog by whom ft bad been 
taka, he said, "Sir, T 2 ‘of the 
word aif mankind” "Sir Joba ‘next day 
‘Broce a letter to"Vahnson, ls com 
Ghat upon which Johns to Mr. 
‘Bishop Eanderton could not have dictated 
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forms me, that, “one day he found Mr, 
Burke and four or five more friends siti: 
with Johnson. Mr. Burke said to him, * 
am afraid, Sir, such a number of us may be 
oppressive to you.'—‘ No, Sir (said John- 
son,) it is not so; and I must bein a wretch. 
ed state, indeed, when your company would 
not be a delight to me” Mr. Burke, in a 
tremulous voice, expressive of being very 
tenderly affected, replied, ‘My dear Sir, 
you have always been toogood to me.” Im- 
mediately afterwards he went away. This 
was the last circumstance in the acquaint- 
ance of these two eminent men.” 

‘The following particulars of his conver- 
sation within a few days of his death, I give 
on the authority of Mr. John Nichols :£ 

“He said, that the Parliamentary De- 
bates were the only part of bis writings 








4,0 the mame ondovband atbriy 1 ge, ew 
aricis, waiot ould Save bomcpiocrtel tn Sovonslogh, 
Galoniir: but which, Row thet they are before mer I 
Shea be omy To aries 

St Fe Sl ate secteur rina to 
‘been engaged as an assistant to the Reverend Mr. 
Bisiorth sn heed mater of the Grarmarscoa at 
Brewood “an encolent persons who 
Tes agree witch (Co uae the words of one ofthe bright 
‘i Evonds foe rf: 
est omaments ‘of Sicerat the Reverend Dr. Har, 
ly found tn any Cs 

fret f 
lifetime, from that 
obscure situxtion, to which the caprice of fortune oft 
condemns Tost secomplls characters, thao his 
iggoot meric deserve i ‘been bred under Mr. Biack~ 
as usbert which aight meturaly ond Yo oe appt 

an usher which sight oaturally lend f0 te 

fauon. Nr Budworth sa certaaly'o6 sangeet the 
tr he moore Chan one 
‘under the necesulty of decil- 
ent, wnsion that the 


a a 
y unider which ‘ur great it 
ie, Toit become the chee of Eee 
He, amoog his puis," Captaia Bud- 
5 has confirmed tome this anecdote. 
. the eary associates of Johovon, at St, Joho 
Gate, was Suzouel Hoye, well mown 'by is genious 
and not less noted for his imprudence, It 
unusual for Boyes to be a customer 10 











Mtat, To.) 


which then gave hna any eampunction: but 
that, at the ‘time he wrote them, be had no 
onception he was imposing upon the warid, 
though they were frequently written from 
very slender materials, and often from none 
at all,—the mere coinage of his own imegi- 
nation. He never wrote any part of his 
works with equal velocity. ‘Three columns 
of the Magazine, in an hour, was no uncom- 
mon effort, which was faster than most per- 
sons could have transcribed that quantity. 

“OF his friend Cave, he always spoke 
with great affection. Yet (said he,) Cave 
(rho never looked out of his window, but 
With a view to the Gentleman's Magazine.) 
ras 9 penurious pa she w - 
tract for lines by the hundred, and expect 
the long hundred; but he was a good man, 
and always delighted to have his friends at 
his table. 

“When talking of a regular edition of 
his own works, he said, that be had power 
[from the booksellers] to print such an edi- 

ion, if his health admitted 
power to assign over any edition, unless he 
could add notes, and so alter them as to 
make them new works; which his state of 
health forbade him to think of ‘1 may 
possibly live (said he,) or rather breathe, 
three ve or perbaps three weeks; but 
find myself daily and gradually weaker’ 
re He suid nt another time, three or our 
s only before his death, ¢ 
little fear he hed of undergelng a chirurgi. 
cal operation, I would give one of these 
legs for a year more of life, I mean of com- 
fortable life, not such as that which I now 
guier? and! lamented much his inability 
to read during his hours of restleeness. 
used former] when sleepless in 
belt dorm Besa Terk” “— 

«Whilst confined by his last illness, it 
was his regular practice to have the church- 
service read to him, by some attentive and 
friendly Divine. ‘The Rev. Mr. Hoole per 
formed this kind office in my presence for 
the last time, when, by his own desire, no 
more than the ltaty, was read, in which 











. Boswell has occesionslly 
potion’, ant ae the zoe fo 
mn that can be imagin inhearing not 
being quite t, he more than once, in- 
ferrupted Mr. Hoole, withy ‘ Louder, my 
dear Six, louder, I entreat you, or you pra} 
in vain !"—and, when the service was 
he, with great earnestness, turned round to 
an excel ‘was present, saying, 
1T thank you,toadom, very heartily for your 
Kindness in joining me in this solemn ex- 
ercise. Live well, I conjure you; and you 
twill not feel ‘the compunction af the fast, 
which I now feel.” So truly humble were 
the thoughts which this grest and good man 
entertained of his own approaches to reli- 


gions perfection. 
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“He was earnestly iuvited to publish a 
yolume of Devotional Erevcises ; but this 
(though he listened to the proposal with 
much complacency,and large sum of money 
was offered for it} he declined, from mo- 
tives of the sincerest modesty. 

“! He seriously entertained the thought of 
translating Thuanus. He often talked to 
‘me on the subject ; and once, in particular, 
when I was rather wishing that he would 
favour the world, and graiily his Sovereign, 
by a Life of Spenser (which he said that he 
would readily have done, had he been able 
to obtain any new materials for the purpose,) 
he added, ‘T have been thinking again, Sir, 
of Thuanns: it would not be the borious 
task which you have supposed it. I should 
have no trouble but that of dictation, which 
would be performed aa speedily ag an ama- 
nuensis could write. * 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and 
Divines of different communiong, that al- 
though he was a steady Church-of-Fngland 
man, there was, nevertheless, much agreea- 
ble intercourse between him and them. Let 
me particularly name the lute Mr. La Trobe, 
and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian profes- 
sion, His intimacy with tho English Bene. 
Gictines, at Paris, has been mentioned ; and 
as an additional proof of the charity in which 
he lived with good men of the Romieh 
Church, I am app in opportunity of 
recording his frien ship Reverend 
‘Thomas Hussey, D.D. his Catholic Ma- 
jeety’s Chaplain of Embassy at the Court of 

London, that very respectable man, eminent 
not only for bis powerful eloquence as a 
preacher, but for bis various abilities and ac- 

yisitlonsNay. though Johnson loved a 

Presbyterian the least of all, this did not 
prevent bis having a long and uninterrupted 
social connexion with the Reverend Dr. 
James Fordyce, who, since his death, hath 
gratefully celebrated bim in a warm strain 
of devotional composition. 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hun, 
over the dying Johnson, his characteristical 
manner shewel itself on different occasions. 

‘When Dr. Warren, in the usual style, 
hoped that he was better; bis answer was, 
“No, 
accel 





this 
with 


Sir; you cannot conceive with what 
eration { advance towards death.” 
‘Amu whom he hud never seen before 
was loyed one light to sit up wit i 
Blog skal next miniog how he liked his 
bia answer was “Not at all, Sir: 
the fellow'e an ideot ; he fe as swhward as a 
tumspit when first put into the wheel, and 
© htt Wyindhasn having placed a pill 
findham haviny apillow con. 
ently to eupport lim, be thanked kim 
for his Kindness, and said, “ That will do,— 
all at pile odo” 
‘He with great spirit a poem, con- 
sisting of several stanzas, in four lines, in 
Alteraate rhyme, which he said be had com- 
¢ 


posed some years before,* on occasion of = 
ich, extravagant young gentleman's coming 
of age: saying he had never repeated it 
but once since he composed it, and had 
given but one copy of it. ‘That copy was 
given to Mrs. Thrale, now Piozzi, who has 
published it in a book which she entitles 
* British Synoniiny,” but which is truly a 
collection of entertaining remarks and sto- 
ries, no matter whether accurate or not. 
Being a piece of exquisite satire, conveyed 
in a strain of pointed vivacity and humour, 
ead ins manner of which no other instance 
is to be found in Jobnson’s writings, I shall 


here insert it: 
earn ingeh is Homo; 


rite and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great ¢#* ©, are now your ow. 


‘Loqeen'd from the Minor’s tether, 
yee to morigage or 10 sel, 
‘Wid as wind, sat as feather, 
farewell. 











re gunead, 

rot an heir. 

‘All ehat prey on vice and foly, 

Thede hegemestch light sod folly, 
‘There the lender, grave and sly. 


Lan ce 
‘how ths epi 


Shauld the frien or snother 
‘Teil the woes of wilful wate ; 

Scorn thelr counsel, scorn thelr patberj=— 

‘You can hang or drown at Mat. 


‘As he opened a note whiob his servant 
brought to him, he said, “ An odd thought 
strikes me:—we shall receive no letters in 
the ve.”” 

fe requested three things of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds :—To forgive him thirty pounds 
which he had borrowed of him ;—toread the 
Bible:—and never to use hi Hl on a 
Sunday. Sir Joshua readily acquiesced. 

Indeed he shewed the greatest anxiety for 
the religious improvement of bis fiends, to 
whom he discoursed of ite infinite conse- 
quence. He begged of Mr. Hoole to think 
of what he had said, and to commit it to 
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that this gentlemsn should’ not entertain 
‘apy loose speculative notions, but be con 
firmed in the truths of Christianity, and in- 
Bisted on his writing down in his presence, 
ag neazly as he could collect it, the Import of 
what paseed on the subject; and Dr. Brock. 
lesby Roving complied with the request, he 
made him ga the paper, and urged him to 
kKeop itin his own custody ax long as be lived. 

fohnson, with that native fortitude, which, 
amidst all his bodily distress and mental suf- 
ferings, never forsook him, asked Dr. Brock- 
lesby, as a man in whom he had confidence, 
to tell him plainly whether he could re- 
“Give me (said be) a direct an- 
swer.” The Doctor having first asked him 
if be could bear the whole truth, which way 
soever it might lead, and being answered 
that he could, declared that, in his opinion, 
he could not recover without a miracle. 
“Then, (said Johnson) I will take no more 
physic, not even my opiates; for I have 
prayed that I may render up my soul to 
Gop vnclouded.”” In this resolution he 
persevered, and, at the same time, used only 
the “weakest kinds of sustenance. Beinj 
pressed by Mr. Windham to take samewhal 
more generous nourishment, lest too low a 
diet should have the very effect which be 
Greaded, by debilitating kis mind, be maid, 
“J will take any thing but inebriating sus- 
tenance.” 

‘The Reverend Mr. Strahan, who was the 
son of his friend, and had been always one 
of bis great favourites, had, during his last 
illness, the satisfaction of contributing to 
soothe and comfort him. That gentleman's 
house, at Islington, of which he is Vicar, af- 
forded Johnson, occasionally and easily, an 
agreeable change of place and fresh air} and 
bios szeaded alto upon bim in town, 18 the 

es of his pro. 
fession. B 


‘Mr. Strahan bas given me the agrecable 
assurance, that, after being in much agita- 
tion, Soknwon, became quite compeved, and 
continued ¢o till his de 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be sus; 
of fanaticism, obliged we with the following 
accounts: 

“For some time before his death, all his 
‘ears were calmed and absorbed by the pre- 
valence of bia faith, and his trust in the me- 














writing; and, upon afterwards as- rits and propitiation of Jusvs Cuma. 
sured that this was done, hisbands, “He falked often to me about the neces. 
and in an earnest tone ed him. Dr. sity of faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, as ne- 
sby having attended him with the ceseary y beyond al guod works whatever, for 

utmost assiduity and kindness as his physi- the fon of mankind. 
cian and friend, he wes peculiarly desirous ‘He me to study Dr. Clarke, and 
to read his Sermons. I asked him why he 
ete. ‘See his Letter to ‘Timals, dated au- pressed Dr. Clarke, an Arian.t ‘ Because 

Soo ie, eae Cop 

: =e om, 
SER DeSrLO UNE EeC ce him Gmnet M retes ce Tes Re 
you wl ‘cadour} it T believe, one of Mister of Pembroke College, Oxford — 


first ewaya to that wey of 
fer Is always to be treated wth tenderness, BL) 


Mint. 75.) 
(caid he) he is fullest on the propitiatory sa- 
orifice? * 


Johnson having thus in his mind the true 
Christian scheme, at once rational and con- 
solatory, uniting justice and mezcy in the 
Divevity, with the improvement of human 
nature, previous to bis receiving the Holy 
Sacrament in his apartment, composed and 
fervently uttered this prayer * 

“ Almighty and most mercifidl Father, 
am now, as to human eyes it seems, about to 
commentorate, for the last time, the death 
of thy Son Jesus Camier, our Saviour and 
Redeemer. Grant, O Lonp, that my whole 
hope and confidence may be in his merits, 
and thy mercy ; enforce and accept my im- 
perfect repentance ; make this commemora- 
tion available to the confirmation of my 
faith, the establishment of my hope, and the 
plargement of my charity: and ronke the 
death of thy Son Jesus Cunrer effectual to 
iy redemption. “Have mercy upon me, and 
pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless 
imy friends, have mercy upon all men. Sup- 





port me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of 


‘weakness, and at the hour of death; and re- 
ceive me at my death, to everlasting hap- 
piness, for the sake of Jesus Cums. 
Amen.” 

Having, as bas been already mentioned, 
made his will on the 8th and 9th of Decem~ 
ber, and settled all his worldly affairs, he 
languished till Monday, the 13th of that 
month, when be expe |, about seven o'clock 
in the evening, with so little apparent pain, 
that his attendants hardly perceived when 
his dissolution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas 
David, has furnished me with the following 
particulars : 


‘The Doctor, from the time that he was 
certain his death was near, appeared to be 
ierfectly resigned, was seldom or never fret- 
‘ul or out of temper, and often said to his 
faithful servant, who gave me this account, 
‘Attend, Francis, tu the salvation of your 
soul, which is the object of greatest impor- 
tance; he glso explained to him passages in 
the scripture, and seemed to have pleasure 
in faking upon religious subjects. 
“On Monday, the 13th of December, the 
day on which he died, a Miss Morris, daugh- 
ter to a particular friend of his, called, and 
said to Francis, that she begged to be per- 








‘a sensible man. You know his extreme zea! for ortho- 
foxy. But did you aver hear whot tie told me himseif 
‘That he had made i a rule not to admit Dr. Clarke's 
name inhis Dictionary, This, however, wore off. At 
tome distance of time he advised with me what books he 
should read i Of the Christian Rel Te 


igton,” a the 
ual called his "Prayers and Moditadony that be wan 
uently ex t ‘time 
rellag hard Lermone nas 
'S The Reverend Mr. Strahan took care to have ft 
aervesi, and fas Inverted it in Prayers and 
ons” p S16, 
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mitted to see the Doctor, that she might 
garnerlly request him to give her his bless 
ing. Francis went into his room, followed 
hy the young lady, snd delivered the mes. 
‘Phe Doctor’ turned himself in the 
and said, ‘Gop bless you, my dear 
‘These were the last words he spoke—His 
difficulty of breathing increased tilt about 
seven o'clock in the evening, when Mz. Bar- 
her and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sitting 
in the room, observing that the noise be 
tusde in breathing had coed, went to the 
bed, and found he was dead." 
‘About two days after his death, the fol- 
towing very aprecable account was commu 
cated to Mz. Malone, in a letter by the 
Honourable John Byng, to whom 
much obliged for granting me permission to 
introduce it in my work. 





“Daan Sin, 


“Since T saw you, I have had a long 
conversation with ‘Cawston,t who sat_ up) 
with Dr. Johnson, from nine o'clock on Sun- 
day evening, till ten o'clock on Monday 
morning, And, from what Ican gather froin 
him, it should seem, that Dr. Johnaon was 
perfect) composed, steady in hope, and re- 
signed to death. At the interval of each 
hour, they assisted him to sit up in his hed, 
and move his legs, which were in much pain; 
when he regularly aditressed himself to fer- 
vent ayer ind though, sometimes, his voice 
Billed hin, his seuse ‘hever did, duing that 
time. ‘The only sustenance he receiver! was 
cider and water. He said his mind was pre- 
pared, and the time to his dissolution 
seemed long. At six in the morning, he in- 
quired the hour, and, on being informed, 
said that all went on regularly, and he felt 
he had but a few hours to live. 

“ At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted 
from Cawston, saying, ‘You should not & 
tain Mr. Windham’s servant s I thank yo 
bear my remembrance to your master.’ Caw- 
ston siys, thet no man could appear more 
collected, more devout, or less terrified at 
the thoughts of the approaching minute. 

“This account, which ix so much more 
agreeable than, ani! sumewhat different from, 
yours, has given us the satisfaction of think- 
ing that that great man died as he fived, full 

jignation, strengthened in faith, and 
Joyful in hope.” 
‘A few deys before his death, he had asked. 
Sir John Hawkins, as one of his executors, 
where he should be buried; and on being 
answered, “ Doubtless in Westminster-Ab- 
bey,” seemed to feel a satisfaction very na- 
tural to a poet; and indeed in my opinion 
very natural to every man of any imagina- 
thon, who has no family sepulchre in whi 
he can be laid with his fathers. Accordingly, 
upon Monday, December 20, his remains 












4 Servant to the Right Honourable William Windhana, 
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were deposited in that noble and renowned 
edifice ; and over his grave was placed a 
large blue fag-stone, with this inscription = 
 Sanogt Jonwsox, LL.D. 
‘Oti"+ 111 die Decembriz 
“nme Domini 
ss DOC. LAExI¥. 
Batis gua 2302 

His funeral was attended by ar 
number of his friends, particularly such of 
the members of tue Lrtenany Crus as 
were then in town; and was also honoured 
with the presence of several of the Reverend 
Chapter of Westminster, Mr. Burke, Sir 
Joveph Banks, Mx. Windiam, Mfr- Langton, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman, 
his pall. His schooHfellow, Dr. Taylor, per- 
formed the mournful ottice of reading the 
burial service. 

I trust I shall not be accused of affecta- 
tion, when X declare, that I find myself un- 
able to express all that I felt upon the loss 
of such a“ Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.’”* 
Tahal, therefore, not say one word of my 
own, but adopt those of an eminent friend,+ 
which he uttered with an abrupt felicity, 
miperior to all studied compositions :—* He 

made % chasm, which not only nothing 
can fil up, but which nothing has a tendency 
to All up.—Jobnson is dead. — Let us go to 
the next best ; there is nobody ; no men can 
‘be said to put you in mind of Johnson.” 

‘As Johnson had abundant homage paid 
to him during his life,t so no writer in this 





oi Raat en eye grate 
rringtan,,corcem’ xen 

{and Digcetan, Dr-John Sul, Bishop of ath and Wells; 
‘eho hath given ine some helps, more hopes, all encot- 
ragoments 1h my best studies: to whota never came 
But 1 grew more religious; from whom I never went, 
‘Dut J parted better iostructed. Of him, therefore, my 
anquaintanes, my friend, my icatructor, if § speak muchy 
ie vee not io ‘be martelled FT speak frankly, Hee 
Mot to be blamed: and though T speal re were 

7 youl There 








Yo be pardoned.” | Nuge Antigua, vol 
Jr one elreumstmce im Sir Johns character 
Suill, which is peculiacly applicable to Jotinsoo ; 
ecaine 40 famous a diputer, that the earnedes: were 
even afraid fo dispute with hina? and be finding {iis owi 
Strength, could mot stifle to want them in their argue 
‘ents 10 take heed to their arumers, Uke a perfect fencer 
{Rae lel aforehand in whic ic he wl eve he 
Senew, or Hike a ennning chess 7 
SETiasl with winch fawn eado hat piace he wl 
Give the mate" ota. 

{Ete late Right Hon. Willam Gerrard Hamilton, 
wlio hed een intimately acquainied with Dr, Schason, 
Dear thirty years He died in Londow, July 16, 1796, in 


Bis @gth or 7uth year, BC] 
+ este the Dedications to him by Dr. Goldsmith, 
‘the Reverend Dr. Franklio, and the Revereni Mr. Wilt 


ton, which I have mentioned according to their dates, 








+ Bhéto: 
‘rork several compliments paid to Lim in the writings of 
Bis contemporaries but the number of them is sogreat, 
hat we may airy ney hat there was almost « general 
on 
‘Let me not be forgetful of the honour done to hire 
ot be forgethy by 


pore Jobo 





‘This ot was often 
Simos Fonteom, Lip, moet 
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nation ever had euch an accumulation of li 
terary honours after hia death. A sermon 
upon that event was preached in St. Mary's 
church, Oxfurd, before the University, by 
the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen 
College. Lives, the ‘Memoirs, the 
Essays, both in prose and verse, which have 
been published concerning him, would make 
many volumes. The numerous attacks too 
upon him, I consider as part of his conse- 
quence, wpon the principle which he him. 
self so well knew and asserted. Many who 
trembled at his presence, were forward in 
assault, when they no longer apprehended 
danger. When one of his little pragmatical 
fues was invidiously snarling at his fame, 





‘Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to the 
Dprocerts oe Chektinntige 
Gave ardout to Virtue and confdedee to Truth.” 

Ax 00 tnconsiderable circumstance ot hla fame, we 
aut Fecon the apna ao hart 
fend avd perpetuate cau enuresis 8 
by ir Nobekenn aod the gay cat hich re 

Ron iis several plcnares ta Reyne Tretn 
one of which, in the posession of the Duke of Dorset, 
Wis Nomphry executed a beautifa iatune ix eratnel? 
one by Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Sir Joshua's sister: one 
by Mr. Zoffenij sand one by Mr.: Opie and the fullow- 
Spr eogaviog of Esporte One by Cooke ta 
SIE Jona, for tae Proprietors edition of his folo' Des 
tonaty.—8. One from ditto, by ditto, for thelr quarto 
Sita a One from Opie, by Heath, for futons 
i~mt» One from Nollekenr’ bust, 
of him, by Bartolozzi, for Fieiding’s quarto edition of 


om rata, 


dy “Trotter, for his" Lives of the Poeta”"—7. One vmall, 
Ph-On6 














from Sir Jashua, by Hall, for “ The abi 
ral fom ancrclaa erring, nthe poaesion af Me, 
his «* Lives of the Poste”. One small, D0 painter's 


z a. One 
(2 vith he abate, as” described 
in Boswel’s ** Tous,” drawn and etched by. Trottere= 
11,One large meszotinto, from Str Joxbun, by Doughty. 
<i2. One large Roman Mead, from, Sir Sosbaa,, BY 
Marchi—=i3, One octavo, holdlag 4 book to his eye, 
from Sis Joaius, by Hall for his works.-14. One anal, 
fom a feng om the ie, nnd engraved by Trortery 
for his Life pubilshed by ‘Ope lange, from 
‘Ohle, by Mir Townley, (brother of Mr. Townley, of the 
Cominchs,) an dngenlous artist, who resided acme time 
‘E Besiny aint has the Bovoat of belog engraver to Ht 
Mujesty the King of Prussia, This  obe of Ue finest 
tos that ever was execateds nnd what tenders 
[of extraordinary value, dhe plate Was destroyed after 
four or five impressions only were taken Off.” One of 
them “i in the pomession of Sir Williaa ‘Scott, Mt, 
‘Tomley hag ity ben prevabed wich 9 excuie ad 
lWuhlish tother of the ratne, Uhat S¢moey be more gene- 
Tally chculated among the sdzirers of Dr. Jobnsoa = 
38. Ome targe, from Sie Seatua's frat pleture of hina, by 
Heath, for tie work, 1 guatton7- One octavoy UF 
Baker, ff the octang’ aidan Kod ne for 
yateré Exsay's on Physiognomy,” in which Johnson's 
countenance is analysed upon the principles of that trae 
Git wrlere—"Ther nce elo vevee eee with fs oud 
fut ot them, petcecly 2 very Bae ope by that te 
‘enent artist Zaward Burch, fy HAs ia the pomeesian 
ofthe Dr. Charles Gury. 
wae, een a prot of the popelarey of hn- 
>» that Biere are copper Plodes aie: 
Iezo, ‘wieh his head iropremed on therm, which pasa eu 
rent es halepence there, and ia the’ 
ofthe county. 
Pit not 








our 
ig paris 


published—fn x letter to me, Mr 
Agutter says 1 Say eermoo ‘before the University was 
‘mots engaged with Dr. Johnsor’s moral than his ineeflec- 
{uel character"Tt particulay xara 
soggested several reasons! 
‘and the Indifference of the toAdel in 
7 this was Mlustratod by coperas 
Soknson and Mr. Hume: the text was fob ami, 22.26," 


Mat. 7.) 


at Sir Joshua Reynold’s table, the Reverend 
Dr. Parr exclaimed, with his usual bold ani- 
mation, “ Ay, now that the old on is dead, 
every asa thinks he may kick at him.” 

‘A monument for him, in Westminster. 
Abbey, was resolved upon soon after his 
death, and was sup bya most respect- 
able contribution ; but the Dean and Chap- 
Ler of St. Paul's having come to aresolution 
of admitting monuments there, upon a libe- 
raland magnificent plan, that ca was 
afterwards fixed on as the place in which 
‘@ cenotaph should be erected to his me- 
mory ; and in the cathedral of his native 
city’ of Lichfield, a smaller one is to be 
erécted.* ‘To compose this epitaph, could 
not but excite the warmest competition 
of genius+ If laudari a laudato viro be 





= Pohl monument has Been eines erected TE come 
spiv eta etalon, wi tablet Benes, on which 
tale STs Gends of Samvet Jonnsox, LL.D. 

“A native of Lichteld, 
Nave anit of respect” 
a crite of tem 
‘To the mesnory of a man of extensive 
1 ding oral rie mods nce Chia. 
Me died Des. 13, 1784, aged 7" Bi] 

4 ‘The Reverend Dr. Parr on being requested to un 
tus oxprowed sel na leterto Wie 
TTT eave thia mighty teuk to some hardier and some 




















rhe variety and. rplendout of Johgsoa's 
ateSTansents the peculinedes of hie character, Bitte 
‘te rue, et is terary pact, ne with 
contonlon hea vetere po the 


gee mre 
fu aiketapere of compre, in GU a gree 
sige gare eo, ten rm 
miter of Jolinson, bas yielded! to repented 

and executed the very difficult undder{ aking, 

‘Dr. okneot’s Lae consiaing eS 2 — 
pAb, dour epost —_ 
Fe ing hits ban winor the death Of cur autor, beet 
placed, gt Piurs Cathedral, haying been tst opened 
te public view, Feb, 23,1706. ‘The Epitaph was writ- 

ten by the Rev. Dr. Parr, and is as follows: 


A >\c a 


SUMICG EE NERUTICO 
scour SEEN EScdiol ES Boears 
7 
-ivMINIDNS: SENTENTIARVM 
ar WoMuninvss VERBORVM: ADNIR ABSA 
AGT OoTRO Er SINGVLARIS 
HOMINE  OPTEREMPLL 
qvi-vinrT «ANN Guay OMENS “1, -DIER. 
‘DECESSIT “DR + DECEMBR> ANN: CHRIST 
4 


5 SANCT PTR. WESTMO 
eerie ci eee 


HLM. FACIYND. CVRAVER. 
Ona scroll in bis hand are the following words . 
ENMAKAPERSITIONONANTE ANOZIEHAMOTBE 


side of the moneanent, Factebat Jomarwas 
ee eea te ee hum: Cenien. m-nca Leet. 
“The wwhacription for this, monument, which cos. 
rut iinems, was begun by the LitReas¥ 
2obe enfant y Healtof br Juba ote 
Sloman sdatrers. 31 
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aise which is highly estimable, I should 
sot. forgive my were I to omit the fol- 
owing vepulebral verses on the author of 
Tar Enoxien Dicrionany, written by 
‘he Right Honourable Henry Flood :$ 


‘Near iouson's cou: or nee Ms 
2 OU iomnson's memory, or inscribe his grave; 
{To pay the Lansctallty be gave ne 

‘The character of Sasrozt, Jounsow has, 
1 trust, been so developed in the course of 
this work, that they who have honoured it 
with a perusal, may he considered as well 
acquainted with him, As, however, it may 
be expected that I should collect into one 
‘iew the capital and distinguishing features 
f this extraordinary man, I ahall endeavour 
:2 acquit myself of that part of my bi 
phical undertaking,§ however difficult it 
may be to do that which many of my read- 
ers will do better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, 
and his countenance of the cast of an ancient 
statue; yet his appearance was rendered 
strange and somewhat uncouth, by convul- 
sive cramps, by the scars of that distemper 
which it was once imagined the royal touch 
could cure, and by a slovenly morte of dress. 
He had the use only of one eyes yet so 
much does mind govern and even supply 
the deficiency of organs, that his visual per 
ceptions, as far as they extended, were u 
commonly quick and accurate, So morbid 
wus his temperament that he never know 
the natural Joy of @ free and vigorous use 
of Lis limbs: when he walked, it was like 
the struggling gait of one in fetters; when 
he rinie, he had no command or direction uf 
his borse, but was carried as if in a balloon, 
‘hat with his constitution and babite of 
fz he sbould have lived seventy-five years, 
is a proof that an inherent vivide vis is a 
powerful preservative of the human frame. 














+ To prevent any misconception on this su 
Matone, by whom tbeve lines were obliging}y 
fated, teqiests ioe to add the following remal 

ike tothe ate Me Food ww ns 
g and highly. meting, a0 froma fis constr, 
{Ghia Tue Fatucendont tents Ad the hight fo 
Your, as well ar the most important service should 
be observed, that these lies were by 80 means lotended 
2 a regular’ monuruental inscription for Dr. Joka. 
Hod he undertaken to Write an appropriate and dt: 
crhoinative epitaph for that excellmt and extraoni 
‘Bary ina, Those who knew Mr, Flood's vigour of mind, 
‘will bexe no doube. that he would have produced ond 
worthy of his Iuscrious subject. Bul thetact waa merely 
Ths: In Dee. 1780, sfter a Inrge subscription hed beet 
‘made for Dy. Joh" monument, Co which Mr. Flood 
‘eray conttbate, Mt. Salone hanpened to call 
Sim at his noe, in Berner'ssivect, nd the ern vermtion 
turning om the proposed monument, Mz. Malgve mala 
{ned that the 













clap by whoever it shouldbe 
fFritten, ough to be ie Latin, Air. Food thought dike 
ferently..Thenext morning, tn the posticript to a note 
on 


Tilia nije keenbrar a be ould st 
we Ea rane rae 
BEATE We eore gteen® 
fas 1 dot pee sy rea00 10 give a different chee 
dae Rar ioc toe ion weet Ree 
Wypmve, the greatest part of the dketch of hiss in ary 
2 Pisiclof'a Tour fo ths Hebrides,” fs here a2y 
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‘Mam is, in general, made up of contradic. 
tory qualities; and’ these will ever shew 
themselves in strange succession, where 4 
consistency in appetrance at least, if not 
reality, has not been attained by long habits 
of yphical discipline. In ion 
to the native vigour af the mind, the con. 

Getory qualifies will be the more promi- 
nest, aud more difficult tobe adjusted; and, 
we are not to wonder, that John- 

won. ‘an eminent example of this re- 
magk which I have made upon human nature. 
At different times, be seemei a different 
man, in gome is; not, however, in any 
ot = article, upon which he 
wad fully employed his mind, and settled 
certain principles of duty, but only in his 
manners, and in the display of argument 
and faney in his talk. He was prone to 
superstition, but not to credulity. ‘Though 
imagination might incline him to a be- 
ief of marvellous and the mysterious, 
his vigorous reason examined the evidence 
with Jealousy. He was a sincere and zeal- 
ous Christian, of high Church-of-England 
and monarchical principles, which be would 
not tamely suffer to be questioned ; and had, 
perhaps, at an early period, narrowed his 
raind somewhat too much, both as to religion 
and politics. His being impressed with the 
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when provoked by obtrusive ignorance, or 


pretoming petulmes« and allowance must 
made for his uttering hasty and satirical 
sallies even 


t his beat friends. . And, 
surely, when it is considered, thet, ‘amidst 
sickness and sorrow,” he exerted his facul- 
ties in so many works for the benefit of man- 
Kind, and particularly that he achieved the 
and admirable Dicriowary of our 

, we must be astonished at bin re- 
solution. ‘The solemn text, “‘of him to 
whom much is given, much will be requir. 
ed,” seems to have been ever present to his 
mind, in a rigorous sense, and to have made 
him dieatistiod with his Tnboure and acts of 
iness, however com} itivel its 80 

the unsvoidable gensclousnem. of his 
superiority was, in that respect, a cause of 
disquiet. He euffered so muclt from this, 
from the gloom which perpetually haunt- 

ed him, and made solitude frightful, that it 
may be said of bina, ‘If in this life only he 
hope, he was of all men most miserable.” 
He loved praise, when it was brought to 
ibim; but was too proud to seek for it. He 
was somewhat susceptible of flattery. As 
he was general and unconfined in hi studies, 
he cannot be considered as master of any one 
particular science; buthe had accumulated 
vast and various collection of learning and 





danger of extreme latitude n either, though knowledge, which was so arranged in his 
he was of a very independent spirit, ocea- mind, as to be ever in readiness lobe brought 
sioned his appearing somewhat unfavourable forth: But his superiority over other learn. 


to the prevalence of that noble freedom of ed 


tentiment which is the best possession of 
saan, Nor can it be end, on had 
aan: i 3 7] oweyer, frequent. 
y sighested. many of bis’ pointed esyings, 
that rather shew a playfulness of fancy than 
ny settled ity. He was steady and 
inflexible in maintaining the obligations 
of religion and morality; both from a re- 
gard for the order of society, and from 
Veneration for the Gurat Sounce of all 
order; correct, nay stern in his taste; hard 
to and easily offended ; impetuous 

irritable in his temper, but of a most 
humane and benevolent heart,” which shew- 
ed iteelf not only in 2 most liberal charity, 
as far as his cicumstances would allow, but 
Ana thousand instances of active benevo- 
lence. He was afflicted with a bodily disease 
‘which made him often restless and fretful ; 
aid with a constitutional melancholy, the 
clouds of which darkened the brightness of 
his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to his 
whole course of thinking: we, therefore, 


ought not to wonder at his sallies of in 
tieoee and passion at any times expecially 





~ Tn the ta Podrido, wcolection of Easays publishes 

st Oxford; there nun atnsrable paper upon the Charac- 

ter of Jokasony wiitien by the Reverend Dr. Horne, the 

SMomicanay kano Forges wisdom, bet, the 
ate 

enon of hin who commaniattes fs uncouth, mad Bis 


Snanners ore inelegunt ;—whst it, but to throw 
a.ploe-apple, and saga for 2 rosion the roughness 





men consisted chiefly in what may be 
called the art of thinking, the art of using 
his mind ; a certain continual power of weiz- 
ing the useful substance ofall that be knew, 
and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible man. 
ner; sothat knowledge, which we often see to 
be no better than lumber in men of dull un. 
derstanding, was, in him, true, evident, and 
actual windom, His moral precepts are prac- 
tical; for they are drawn from an intimate 
acquaintance with human nature. His 
maxims carry conviction; for they are 
founded on the basis of common sense, and 
2 very attentive and minute survey of real 
life. “His mind was so full of imagery tht 
he might have been perpetually a poet ; yet 
remarkable, that, however rich his prose 
is in this respect, his poetical pieces, in ge- 
neral, have not much of that splendour, but 
are rather distinguished by strong senti 
ment, and acute observation, conveyed in 
harmonious and energetic verse, particu- 
larly in heroic couplets. Though usually 
grave, and even ewful in his deportment, he 
uncommon and peculiar powers 
of wit and humour ; he frequently indulged 
‘himself in colloquial pleasantry; and the 
heartiest merriment was oflen enjoyed in 
his compeny ; with this great advantage, 
that it was entirely free from any poisonous 
tincture of vice or impiety, it waa salutary 
to those who shared in it. He had accus- 
tomed himself to such accuracy in his com- 











Blat. 75) 


mon conversations that Le at all times ex- 
is thoughts with great force, and 
to elogant choice of language, the effet of 
which was aided by his baving'a loud voice, 
and a slow deliberate utterance. In him 
were united a most logical head with a most 
fertile imagination, which gave him an ex- 
traordinary advantage in arguing: for be 
could reason close or wide, a4 he saw best 
for the moment. Exult in his intellee- 
tual strength and dexterity, he could, when 
he pleased, be the greatest sophist that ever 
contended in the lists of declamation ; and, 
from a spirit of contradiction and a deli; 
jn shewing bis powers, he would often main- 
tain the wrong side with equal warmth and 
ingenuity; go that, when there was an au- 











. ‘a perfect resemblance of Johnson ts not to 


ind da by a most 

‘tance wae cultivated jot polite and accurate 

torn, so that hi house wax an Univeral i om 
those propositions, which 
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dience, his real opinions could seldom be 
from tal ough uber heme 
in company a single friend, he woul 
discuss a subject with genuine fairness ; but 
he was too conscientious to make error per. 
manent and pernicious, by deliberately wri- 
ting it ; and, in all his numerous works, he 
earnestly inculeated what pppeared to him 
al 





to be the truth; his constant 
and the ruling rence o Patt his conduct” 
Such was Samurs Jonxsox,a man whose 
talents, acquirements, and virtues, were £0 
y, that the more his character 

is considered, the more he will be 


by the it age, and by posterity, with 
admiration and reverence.” Po 


find men who cam furnish discourse about an infinite 
‘gummber of things, and who can diversify them an hum 
red How many authors are there, who are ad- 
their works, on account of the vast learning 
in her, who are not ae fo mut 
snow Menage only. 
hhe resembled those 
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They haf hedr Rhn enys fore 0 eottlng, Chey 
been falthfol bstorlany of hil eonveratica.” 
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